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; f Whereunto is newly added, 


The Hiſtory N atural and Experimental of LIEE 


and DEATH, or of the Prolongation of LI FE. 


—— — 


Publiſhed after the Authors Death; 


hl W1LLIam RawLey, Dottor in Divinity, 
One of His Majeſties Chaplains: 1 
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| Whereunto is added eArides of Enquiry, Roy 


ing Metals and Minerals. And the New 4/lantis: *As allo the LIFE b- "WEEN 
of the Right Honorable Francis Bacon, never added to this Book before; ir 


_ —-|| 


Written by the Right Honorable 


'Lord FYerulam, Viſcount St. «eAhhan. 


of | The Ninth and Laſt Edition, 
Withan Alphabetical T able of the Principal T hings 


'u contained in the T ex Centuries. I | 
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ES LONDON, 


8 [Printed ty ;,. 8. for Y7illiam Lee, and arc to be fold by George Sanbride, 
Frances Then, Thomas williams, John Martin, Thomas Fere, R andoiph Taylor, 
Henry Broom, Edward T homas, Thomas Paſſenger, I evil Symmons, Robert 


Clavel, Willians Crook, and James Magnes ; and other Bookſcllers in | | 
London and J; ar ah 1670. | 
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|redtion. +” 0; Hiſtory, vvhereof, not 


Ie is true; if that Lord had lived, Your Ma- 
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To THERE 


PRINCE CHARLES. 


By the Grace of Goo, 


K 1 x 6 of (Freat Britain, France, and Ireland, 
> a of the Faith, ec. 


bs My it pleaſe Tour Moſt Excellent Majeity, 

= Ez He vvhole Body of the Natural 
Lt BS Hiſtory, either deſigned or vyrit- 
d | Ne ten, by the late Lord Viſcount 
== Alban, vvas dedicatedto Your 
Maiſty. in his Book De Ventis, about 
Four years-paſt, vvhen Your Majeſty vvas 
Prince: So as there needed no nevv Dedica- 
tionof this Work, butonely in all humble- 
neſs, tolet Your Majeſty knovv; it is Yours. 


jeſty, erelong had been invoked tothePro- 


Natures ngdom, as in this ; but theſe 'of 


A 3 Your ; 


- MOST HIGH AND MIGHTY 
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| = | The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


FIN 


| 20 Your Majeſties, (during thetimeandRei | 
EL || of King Hey theEighth) had beenthe IA 
Pr ject; vvhich ſince, it died under theDeſig-|] * 
Es || nation meerly : There is nothing lefr, but | © 
j Your Majeſties Princely goodnels, graciouſly i 
W | | to accept of the undertakers Heart and In- ; 
| | tentions ; vvho vvas vvilling to haveparted|} 
for a vvhile vvith his darling Philoſophy, that | þ 

he might have attended Your Royal Com- | 5 
Y ma ndmentinthat other VVork. Thus much | # 
] have been bold, inall lovvlineſs torepreſent] } 
unto Your Majeſty, as one that vvas truſted 
|| vvith his pres "*bg=,.6 even tothe| 
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laſt. And as this VVork affe&teththeStamp 
of Your Majeſties Royal Protection, tomake| 
| it more currant tothe VVorld, fo underthe| 


'Y rote&tion of this Work, I preſume in- all] þ 
b | Lanblends tO appr oach Your! aj eſhes pre- 
'Y ſence, and to offer it up into Your Sacred| | 
| | | Hands | 
| - Youre Majefties moſt Loyal © 

and Devoted Servant 
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- my Lord; ine mo "biz and | 
to be En = not 
; (with;bis" rd/hbv3'on oe aid 
kin) for wheberter fanfattt 
a ini ſoviewhuvf the: 
| Yons, on tÞ2 ndartirg ind 6 Lon zhe 
Fave heart his Loraſhip 6 64) 19 » Thatyf he hate 
 Yerved the glory of bis wn" Nears; chow been wander 
have publiſhed this Nataral My v9 Yor if iyſoom dr 
Shdfdeſted heap of Puvtiular ys and Lan Aeve that bffre 
| Which Bbokreaft hits Methods Higve ro ep that be reſolved 
16 prefenthe pvod of len, ndthat whieh'might beff Nene 
| analy, thing hat minhe)vew2lutioh If Wd, 
| Beko well. that the war nor wer he mt" of Mens | 
hence 'bevii borndi; and (asit were Exprirogs bythe 
ou Wdororwing Nine did Thevrier'; "and thereby 
_ we x Gemrgtion's orkde-Bironely'n _—- 
a from theS enſe' arid expe riene; but rokeep doſe 
Fea Mes 1"the beings. © "Wejh des thi Naturyl | 
TFiſd vis aDebrof, his, berg defined aud ſox dowrr for 
WY inf 7 Thorac E byve alſo Beard bis 
EN 6." That <Afor (tdonbs\ willthinkmany 
of the P%pcri LNErMtS TY this Colletion, tobe ate | 
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and therefore be wiſheth, that they would have perpetually 
fore their eyes, what is nowin wy and the difference between 


| Organum (of whidi/is Lordſhip wet to publiſh a Second 
| Puri) ſet pics the [ MN a Direftions for the 
| York; Mei ſhall now be wanting to themſelves, if they 
| raiſe not kyowledge. to that perfettion, whereof the N{ature 0 

Mortsl Mena capable... «And in this behalf, I have beard 
| hs Lordſhi — 


| doubiful; and bis Lord(bips courſeis 10 make VV onders plain,| * 
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, To the Reader. | 
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gar and Trivial , *mean and ſordid, curious and fnalef ; 
e 


this Natural Hiſtory, and others. - Forthoſe Natural | 
Hiſtories which are extant, being gathered for delight | 


| and uſe, are full of pleaſant Deſcriptions and Pittures . and 

| affeft and ſeekafier Admiration, Þ. + &, and Secrets. But | 
oo - E AY " : : 

contrariwiſe,the ſcope, which his L.  jH1pintendeth, is to write 


ſuch A Natural Hiſtory 5 As may be fundamental to the 


| erefling and buildi no of a true Philoſoph ,y : Forthe illumi- 


natioi-of the Unilerſtanding ; the extratting of «A xioms, 
and the producing of many noble Works and Effetts, Fore 
hopeth l, this meauts, 60 acquit, himſelf of phat, for which be ; 
9: himſelf ins ſort bound ;- and that t, the advancement i 
of Learning and Sciences. For having, in thu preſent Work, © 
colleFed the materials for the Building ; and in hy Novutn 


\complaininigly, That his Lordſhip (who | 
thinketh, that he deſerveth' = an eArchited in this Build- 
ing) ſhould be forced ro be a Vorkman, and a Laborer ; and| | 
to dig the (day... and burn'the Brick ; and more then that, : 
(according to thebgrd condition of the I{raclites, at the lat= | | 
ter enil,)-30 gather the Straw. and Stubble, aver all the Fields, | |” 
go burn the Briekgwithal. For he knoweth, that except he do | 
it, nothing will bedane ; Men are ſoſet ro deſpiſe the means | © 
of their own goad. Aud as for the baſene/i of many of the| || 
Experjments.,.. as. lang 62 they be Gods V Vorks, they are| © 
honorable _ *. And for the vulgarneſs of them, tue| | 


eAxioms muſt be drawn from plain experience, andnot fron | 4 


and\ i 
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and not plain things VV onders ; and that experience like- 
wiſe muſt be broken and grinded , and nat whole, or as it 


groweth , and for le bs his Lordſhip hath often in bis 
| eALouth, the two kjndes of Experiments, Experi- 
| menta Fructifera, and Experimenta Lucifera. 
| Experiments of Uſe, and Experiments of 


Light : eAnd he repezteth himſelf, whether he were not 
a ſtrange Man, that [/Sld think, that Light hath no Uſe; 
becauſe it hath no Matter.  Funtherhus Lordſhip thought 

ood alſa, to add unto many of the Experiments them- 
Hives » ſome gloſs of the Cauſes , that in the ſucceeding 
work of Interpreting Nature, and Framing Axi- 


SO 
oms, all things may be in more readineſs. eAnd for the 


(Cauſes herein by him aftigned 5 his Lordſhip perſwadeth 
himſelf, they are far more certain, than thoſe that are ren- 
dred by others ; not for any excellency of his own wit, ( as 
his Lordſhip is wont to ſay ) but in reſpeft of his continual 
converſation with Nature' and Experience. He did 
tonſider likewiſe , That by this eAddition. of Cauſes 
eMens mindes (which make ſo much haſte to fnde out the 
tauſes of things ; ) would not think, themſelves utterly loft 
in a vaſ{ Wood of Experience, but flay upon theſe 


= | Cauſes (ſuch asthey are ) a little , till true Axioms 
** | may be more fully diſcovered. 1 have heard his Lordſhip 
> | ſay alſo, That one great reaſori, why he would not put theſe 


Particulars into any exa&# Method, (though he, that look- 


V | eth attentively ijito them , ſhall finde, that they have 4 ſe- 


2] cret order) was, Becauſe he conceived that other men would 
"x 0p think that they could do the like ; and ſo go on with a | 
7] further ( ollefion ; which, if the Method had been exafl, | 
"9 many would have deſpaired to attain by Imitation. «As | 

+ for his Lordſhips love of Order, I can refer any Man to | 


= | bu Lordſhips Latin Book , De Augmentis Scien- 
X |tiarum which, if my judoment be any thing, ut written in | 


= 
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The Epiſtle 
is the ſame, 
that ſhould 
haye been 

prefixed to 


his Lordſhip 
had liyed- 


this Book, if 
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'T 's) the Reader. 


the exatleſ nk, that 1h now any _ to be. [ will 
conclude, with a #ſual och of bis Lordſhips. - That this 
Work of hy Natural Hiſtory, # the World, a God| 
made it, and not as Men have made it ; for that it oa 


nothing, if Imagination, 


W. RAWLEY. 
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A TABLE 


EXPERIMENTS. 
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, Century I. 


Of Motion pon Preſſure, Exp. 5 
of Separations of Bodies L' guid hweight, Exp. 3 
Of Infaſions in Water and eMir. Ex". 7 | 


F 'O! Straining or Percolation, Outward and tuward, Experiment 8; 


1 Of the Apperice of Continuation i in Lignids, Exp, 1 


Of Artificial Springs. Exp. I 

of the Venemous Quality of Mans Fleſh, Exp. 1 

Of Turning Air into water, Exp, 1 

Of Helping or Altering the Shape of the Body, Exp. 1 
&f Condenſing of Air to eld Weg ht, or Nouriſhment, Exp, 1 
of Flame and Air commixed, Exp. 1 | 

Of. the ſecret varure of Flame, Exp. I 

of Flame in the mid## and on the Sides, Exp, 1 

| of Motion of Green. Exp, I 

of Contrattion of Bodies in Bulk, Exp. 1 

of making Vines morefruitful. Exp. be 

Of the ſeveral Operations of Purging Medicines, Exp, 9. 
Of Meats and Drirki moſt Nooriſhing, Exp. 1 g 

of Medicines applied in 0-der, Exp 


| Of Cure by Cuſtome, Exp... 


] of Cure by Exceſs, Kxp, t 
; Of Cure by Motion of Conſent. E ».1 
; Of care of Diſcaſes comrary to Prediſpoſition, 
; Of Priparation before and after Purging, Exp, t 
| of Stanchiny Blood, Exp. 1 1 
= change of Alimeints and Medicines, Exp, 1 

{Of Drers, Exp. 1 
|Of" Produftion of Cold, Eep v/; 

07 turning Air ito das ER), 7 : 

Of Indaration of Brdies. Exp, 8 

Of Pre) ing of eAtr upon Water, Exp. k 
bu theiforce of Vnion. Faxp, 1 

OFM.. ing Fexthers andH #-s of divers colours, F'xp, 1 ; 
Of nonriſhment of young Creatures tn the Egge or Womb, Exp, 1 
of $1m athy and Antipa: hy, Ex 1.3 

© rþe Spirits or Paeumaticars in Bidies, Exp, I 
OF the Power of Heat, Exn,1 

Depot of Annih lation, Ex). 1 


£5 £89 
[ot FeMuick; Exp.14 ? 
' Of the Nullity and Entity of Sounds, Exp. 4 
bf Prodyttion; Conſervation, and Delation of Sounds, Exp; 14 
of Mag nitude, Exiliuy, and Damps. of Sounds, Expo, 25 
Of Lindueſ 7 4nd Softntſs, of Sound, 0-3! 5 
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Of Communication of Sounds, Exp. 3 ibid. 
Of Equality and Turquality of Sounds, Expig ibid, 
OF more Treble and Baſe Tones: Exp.6, pag. 42 | 
Of proportion of Treble and Baſe, Exp. 4 Page41 | 
Of Exterionr, Interiour Sounds, Exp. 4 pag. 45 f 
Of Articulation of Sounds, Exp. 9, pag. 46 
| 
Century III. 1 
F the Lines in which Sounds move, Exp. 6 pag. 4g | 
Of the Laſting or Periſhing of Sounds, Exp.5 Pag.50 
Of the P:ſſage in I«terception of Sounds, Lxp« 5 *- P38*3u | 
Of the Medium of Sounds, Exp. 4 | pag- 92 | 
Of the Figares of Bodies yielding Sounds, Exy« 3 "wid. | 
Of Mixture of Sounds, Exp, 5. Pig-531 
Of Mclioration of Sounds, Exp. 7 pg. 545 
Of Imitation of Sounds, Exp. 6 pag. 55 
Of Reflexion. of Sounds, Exp.13 F | pag. 56 
Of Conſent and Diſient between Andibley, and Viſibles, Exp, 23 pag. 58 [ 
Of Sympathy and Antipathy of Sounds, Exp, 5 pag.61 | 
of Hindring or Helping of Hearing. xp. 4 p22. 52 
Of the Spiritual and Fine Nature of Sounds, Exp, 4 pag, 63 [ 
Of Orient Colours in Diff olutions of Metals, Exp. 1 pag. 64 
Of Prolong ation of Life, Exp. 1 | pag, 64 
Of the Appetite of Union in Bodies, Expt _ ibid. 
Of the like Operations of Heat and Time. Exp. 1 pag. 65 | 
of the Differing operations of Fire and Time, Exp, 1 iid, | 
Of Motions by Imitation, Exp, 1 ibid. 
Of Infeftions Diſeaſes, Exp. 1 ibis. | 
Of the Incorporations of Powders, and Liquors, Ep, 1, ibid. } 
Of Exerciſe of the Body, and the Benefits or Evils thereof, Exp, 1 66 | 
Of Meats ſome Glutting, or not Glutting, Exp, 1 | 
1 
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Century I'V. 


. and Fruits. _ IF, 

f Making Gold. Exp. 1 

of ty ve oh Natures of Gold. Exp. 1 

Of Inducing and Accelerating Putrefation, Exp, 12 
of Prohibiting and Preventing Putrefaction. Exp. 1+ 
Of Rotten Wood ſhining, Exp.1 

of Acceleration of Birth, Exp. 1 

Of eAcceleration of Growth and Statwre. Exp, 1 

Of Bodies Sulpharcont and Mercurial. Exp, 5 


| of the' Chameleon, Exp. 1 
Of -Subtexrany FLIES. 


+ © © HOP 
of Nitrous Water, Exp. 1 | 
of Congealing of Air, Exp. + .. 
Of Conggaling of Water into Cryſtal. Exp. 1 
Of Preſerving the Smell and Colour in Roſe. Leaves, E:xp.1 
of the Laſting of Flame, Exp. 10 + | 
of Infafons or Burials of divers Bodits'in Earth, Exp. 5 
Of ther Aﬀetts of Mens Bodies from (rotral Winds, Exp. 1 


| 


|| Of winter and Summer Sickneſſes. Ecp. 
\s 


Clarification of Liquors, and the Acclerating thereof, Exp, 1-1 
of Maturation, and the Accelerating thereof ; and of rhe Maturation of 


FTA 
pag. 69 
Pag. 74 
Pe 


Page 75 
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ibid, | 
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| The TapBrten 

| Of Peftilential Tears. Exp. 1 ws P3B. $5 | 
of Epidemical Diſeaſes.” Exp. 1 XA « | ibid, 
Of Preſervation of Liquors in Wells or Vaults. Exp, r ibid, 
of Starting, Exp. ibis, 
| Of (meet Smells. Exp. 4 . _ 86 
of the Goodneſs and Choice of Waters, Exp. 7 ibid. 
* | oſTemperate Heats under the &quinotital, Exy. 1 pag. 87 
* | Of theColoration : ew and Tawney Moors, Exp, 1! ibids 
* | of Motion after the Init ant of Death, Exp. 1 " pag. 38 
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Century Vs 


-N OO Accelerating or Haſtening forward Germination, Exp.t3 pag. 8g 

i Of Retarding or putting back Germination, Exp, 9 pag. 92 | 

© | of Mrliorating, or meking better, Fruits and Plants, Exp, 55 Pag. 93 
Of Compound Fruits, and Flowers. Exp.s55 pag, 1eO 
of Sympathy and Antipathy of Plants. Exp, 19 ; Pag, 101 
Of 'malpng Herbs and Fraxes Medicinable, Bxy,2 | pag. 104 
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Century VI. 


} Of Curioſities about Fruits and Plants. Trp. 17 pag; £07 


Of the Degenerating of Plants ; and of their Trapſnoutation one into another. Exp.1, | 
—_ .. - Pap, Ito 

4 of the Procerity and Lowneſs of Plants; and of Artificial dwar fing then. Exp.z. pag.138 
Wo: 7 of the Rudiments of Plants ; and of the Excreſcences of Plants, or ſmper-Plants. Exp. 36 


ibid. 

= of Producing perfeft Plants without Seed, Exp 11 | pag.117 
"4 Of. Forr ain Plants. Exp. 3 | | pag. 11S | 

oY} Of the Seaſons of ſeveral Plants, Exp,G 7 pag. 119 

2 Of the Laſting of Þlants, Exp, 5 | Pag.120 

"24; Of ſeveral Figures of Plants, Exp, 3 - pagit21 

= | of ſome Principal dFerences in Plants, Exp, 4 . ..,. tbid. 
9 of ail Mauncr of Compoſt and Helps for Ground, Exp.6 pag. 122 | 
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Century VII. 


3 | pasg.12 
"of Afinities and Differences betwern Plants, and Living Creatures; And if the Ly, A, 
"n and Participles of Both, Exp.; pag, 126, 
OF Plans Experiments Promiſcuons. Exp, 67 | pag. 127 

of Healing of wounls, Exp. 1 ; pag.139 
of Fat diffuſed in Fleſh, Exp. 1 ibid, 
of Ripeming Drink, ſpeedily. Exp. 1 F. ' ibid, 
"= df P:lofity and Plumage, £xp.1. © ' ibid. 
of the Quichneſs of Motion in Birds, Exp,1 ibid. | 
pf the Clearneſ(s of theSea, the North wind blowing. Exp-'b wW ibid, } 
dF rhe diFerent beats of Fire and boyling water. Exp. = pag. 140 
df the Onal:fication of beat by Moiſture, Exp, 1 ibid. 
pf Tawning, Exp, 1 idid, 
of the Hiccouchs, Exp, t Ibid, 


4 | O* the Aﬀenitits and Differences between Plants, and Bodies Inanimate, Expi6. ; 
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* The TaBLE. 
Of SnerLin £x 

of ou T, ing Exp. of the Teeth, —_ I 

Of the Tongue, Exp. 1 

| of the Month out of Taſte. Exp. 1 

| Of: ſome Progneftichs of Peftilential Seaſons, Expe1 I 

| #f ſpecial Simples for Medicines, Exp, I 30 
of Venus, Exp. 3 

of the Inſetta, or creatures bred of PutreſaBtion Exp. 
[ors Leaping. Ex0-1 
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| 6f the Pleojeres and Aa of Hearing, a and d of the other fenſis: Exp. 1 
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1 bid* 
pag.141 
ibid, 

ibid, 

ibid. 
ibid. | 

I 42 
page 142+ 
ibid! 


1 y 3 {aweds 
E: Century vil. 
Y ©S M3q I 
O” Veins of Earth Medicinall, Exp, FE: * A 
of Sponges. Ex), I . , | 4% ,»0.Gd'T 


of Sear fiſh in freſh Waters, Exp, t 0? 
of Atty attion by ſnnlitude of ſubſtante, 2x7, I: 
of certain Drinks in FG Exp. I 
Of -Swent —Exp:; 

Of the Glo. worm, Exp. 1 
Of the Impreſſions upon the Bodyz from ſevgral Paſſions of the Mind, Exy.to 
| Of Drukenneſs. Exp. 4 

of the Hurt, or Help f Wine taken moderately. Exp,1 
Of Catterpullers, Exp.1 . < | 
Of the Flies Cantharidee, Exp. EAT es Bak G36 
| O® Laſſtiude. Exp. 2 IS 
| Of cafting the Shin and Shell in ſomt Creathres. Eg. x 
' of the- Poſturer vf rht\#hdy. Exp. 3 © 
54 5m yg year, Exp. 1 By op 
' Of ſome Prog neſticks of hard Winters, "Exp: ant” - 12 | 
' Of tertarn Medicines that condenſe and relieve the Spirits. Exp, 1 
| of Paintings of the Body, Exp. 1 E- 
of the wfe of Bathing and Amnointing, Exp.1 | | 
| Of Chamiolletting of Paper. Exp. 1 
| of Outtle-Ink, Exp. 1 
| Of Enrth increaſing in weight," Exp. "hk 
| of Step. Exp. 3 
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inthe Bodies of Living Creatures, Exp.11 
of the Generation, and _—y of _ Creatures 1n the womb, Exp. 3 
| Of ſpeeies Viſuble. Exp, 2 Y 


> 4 


of Impulſ; on and ay oy Exy:3 \ THz: 0 
' of Titilacion, Exp, 
ot [cen of Reininctgytr. Exp, __ TR GIBBONS. 
F348 Exp 4 
| | of P ants without laaver, \Exp.. L220 h.., "tf 9 190g ant 


of the materials of Glaſs, Exp. 1” 
[of Poiios of Putref aFtion, and the long conſervation of B alien Kxp,1 
ot Abjyndance of Nitre in certaix Sec-/hores, Exp, 1 ol 
1of Bodies born up by water, Exp. 1 \s\ 
'of Fuel conſurnug little or nothirg, Exp, t 
10f cheap Fuel. Exp. 1 ad ou 
Of Gathering of wind for Freſhneſs, Exp, r p | >» 3.n 
Of Tyials of Aires, Exp. 1 «$47 2242 311.46 1 
Of Encreaf ing Milk, in Milch- "Bros. op s, 
of Sand df the Natmre of Glaſs. Exp. es 1, ak a ant 
of the Growth of Corral, Exp. 1 ; Bo © 


err en rn 


; {of rbe Do of Manna. Ex), 


pags 147 | 


.  pag.res; 


ibid, | 
abid, | 


ibid. | 
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Of Perception in Bodies inſeuſible, tending to natural Divination aud ſubtle tri. 
"ſh; als, Exp. 30 pag. 171 

A Of the Cauſes of Appetite in the Stomach, Exp.1 pag. 176 
of Smeetneſs of Odour fromthe Rainbow. Exp. 1 ibid, 
"ROf ſweet Smels, Exp. 1 > 4a bragdR. ; pag. 177 
Of the Corporeal ſubſtance of Smels, Exp, 1 3d, 
Of Feride and Fragraiit Odears, Exp. t _ 
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PF B1dies Fragile and Tough, Exp. i | ibid. 
"Of the two finds of Pneumaticalls tn Brdies, Exp. 1 pag;18rx 
Df Concretionand difſolution of Bodies, Exp, 1 ibid, 

pf Bodies hard and ſoft, Exp. 1 ibid. 

pF Bodies duftrle axd tenſile, Exp. 1 JT ibid, 

pf ſever: paſrions of Matter, and charafters of Bodies, Exp. 1 pag.182 
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f Honey and Sugar, Exp. 1 pag, t83 

F the finer fort of bale Metals. Exp,T ibid, 
f certain Cement and Quarries, Exp,1 ol ibid, | 
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f the Comparative _— of Living Creatures, Exp. 1 ibid. | 
Producing Fruit without Coar or Stone, Exy, 1 ibid. |} 
the Melioration of Tobacco. Exp. 1 | 9.185 
ſever al Heats working the ſame Effefts. Exp. 1 ibid. F 
8welling and Dilatation in Boyling, Exp, 1 ibid, 

the Dulcoration of Fruits, Ex». 1 | pag. 186 

Fleſh Edible, and not Edible, Exp, 1 ibid. 
the Salamander, Exp, 1 | | ibid, | 
the contrary operations of Time, uyon Frujts and Liquors, Ex. 1 pig.187 | 
blows and bruiſes, Exp.1! ; ibid, F © 
the Orris Root. 8xp, 1 ibid. 
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3 [$4 RANCIS BACON the Glory, of his 
|<) FE I Age and Nation; The Adorner, and Orna- 
BE E > ment of Learning ; Was bornin York-houfe 
2 [ppg 4s or York-Place, mibe Strand, On the 2216, 
9A, . Day of January; in the Year of our Lorg,1560, 
His Father was that famous Councellor to Queen Elizabeth, 
© |The /econd Prop of the Kingdomin bis Time, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land ;-a Lord of known. Prudence, Sufficiency, Moderation, 
and Integrity, His Mother was Ann,.one of the Daugh- 
ters of Sir Anthony Cook; unto whom; the Erudition.,, of 
King Edward the Sixth; had been committed : A. choyce 
Lady» and Eminent jor Picty, Vertue, and Learning ; Beiag 
| exquifitely sKille4, for a Woman, in the Greck, aud Latine, 
: Tomgues. Theſe. being the res 3 Jon may eahly _—_— 
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what the Iflue, waz like to be ; 
cure or Breeding could put into bin. 


Harvins had whatſoever Na-| 


His firſt and childiſh years were not without ſome Mark of | 


Eminency; At which time be was indued with that Pregnancy, 
and Towardlineſs, of wit ; 


bim, afterward : And cauſe.i bim to be taken notice of, by ſeve- 

ral Perſons, of Worth and Flace 3 And eſpecially, by the 
Queen ; who (as 1 bave been informed ) delig! ted much, then, 

to confer with him ; And to prove him wito Queſtions ; _ 
to whom, he delivered Himſelf, with that Gravity, and Macu- 

rity, above bis years ; That Her Majeſty would often term 
| bin, The young Lord Keep: fo "Being asked bythz; Queen, 

how old bG was ? He anſwered withmuch diſcretion, being 
then but a Boy; T hat he was twoyears younger than her 
Majeſties happy Reign ; with which anſwer the Queen was 
much takes, 

At the ordinary years, of Ripeneſs, for the Univerſity; or 
rather ſomething earlier ; hewas ſent by his Father, tq Tri. 
nity Colledge,in Cambridge ; To be educated, and bred us. 
der th; Tuition of DoRor John White-Gife then Maſter 


| of the Colledge; Hfrerwards thecrtnoWned Arch Biſhop < 


> Anrarmorg, 4 Prelate of the firlt Magnitude of Santity, 
Learning, Patience, and H nmilkty ; © 
erved, to have been more, tan an Ordinary Proficient, in 
the [&veral Arts and Sciences: ''Whilft be was commorant, in 
the Vniverſity,” about 16 years of ages ( 4s his Lordſhip bath 
been «pleaſed to impart untd ket felf ; ) be firſt fell into 
the >Diflike, of the Philoſop 


all High Artributes > Butfor tHe V nfriiefulncls, of the way; 


treng)for Diſputations , ant! ( pnrentions ; But Batren, of 
tbe reduction 
ire” ag Mind he tovtiniedto his Dying Day. © 
"After be hai paſſed, the Cirde oy the Eiberal Arts K Ei 
Pathervhoughn ft, 20 frame,” and mould hint for the" Atts of 
SERE} "and, for that tud, Jen? him orver into France, With 
Str 


o— IO — —— 


As they were Preſages , of that| 
Deep, and Univerſal Apprehenfſj on, which was ; manife ſt in| 


hy-of Ariſtotle; Not” For thel y 
Wotthleſſencſs of the Authice: "20 whom ke would ever aſcribe] ©; 


Being a Philoſophy, {- as ki $o0 rv 1 uſed toſay)* only | 
of Works: forthe Benefit of the Life of Man. | E 


der whom, He was ob-} © 
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Sir Amyas Pauler, then Employed Ambaſladour Lieger, 
into France ; By whom, he was, after awhile, beld fit to be en- 
truſted, with ſome Meſſage, or Advertiſement, to the 
Queen ; which having performed with great Approbation, be 
returned back into France again; with intention to continue, 
for ſome years, there. In his abſence, in France, his Father, 
the Lord Keeper, died ; Having collefsd, ( as I have heard, 
of Knowing Perlons ) a confiderable ſum of Money, which 
he had ſeparated , with Intention, to bave made a competent 
Purchaſe of Land , for the Lively-hood of thu bis youngeſt 
Son ; ( who was onely unprorvided for ; an1though h: was 
theyoungeſt in years, yet he was not the loweſt, in bis Fathers 
affeftion ,) But the ſaid Purchaſe, being unaccompliſbed, at 
bis Fathers Death, there came no greater ſhare to him, thay his 
fingle Part, and Portion, of the Money , dirvidable among ſt 
five Brethren ; By which means, be licved, in ſome ſtreirs, 
"FX | and Neceſlities, in his younger years. For as for that pleaſant 
'S& |Scne,and Mannor of Gorhambury, be came not toit, till 
& | many years after, bythe Death, of bis Deareſt Brother, Mr. | 
Anthony Bacon ; a Gentleman, equal to bim, in Height of 
Wir ; -Thowgh inferiour to him, in the Endowments of Lear- 
ning xd Knowledge ; Onto whom he was, moſt nearly con- | 
| | joynedin affefion; They two being the ſole Male-ifſue of aſe-| 
cond Venter. 

7 | Being returned from Travail, be applied bimſelf, to the 
** |udyof the Common-Law ; which be took upon him-to be 
- ® [bis Profeſſion. In which, be obtained to. great Excellency 
= | Though he madethat, ( as bimſelf ſaid ) but as an acceſſary, 
3X | and not -as his Principal ſtudy. He wrote ſeveral Tractates, 
: upon that SubjefF. Wherein , though ſome great Maſters, 
ofthe Law did out-go him in Bulk, and Particularities of 
Caſes ; yet, inzbe Science, of the Grounds, and MyRteries, 
| of the Law, be was gxceeded by none. Inthisways bewas af- 
er awhile, worn, of tbe Queens Counſel Learned, Ex-|- 


| cragrdipary;; agr90: (if e770 not) ſearce known befor. 


3 He /eated himſelf. for the. commodity of bis ſtudies, and Pra- 
8 &//e.;. amongſt tbe Honourable Society, of Greyes-Inn ; 

| RT Of abich. Houſe 31 be papa Member; where. he Brefied, 
_.. - _  #bat 
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4 the moſt part of bis Life, ( ſome few years onely excepted, } 


| notfill his Barn. ( Nevertbeleſs in the time of King James , 
imputed ; not ſo' much to| 


{ they call them, ) of that Noble, but unfortunate Ear], the 


that Elegant Pile, or Structure, commonly known by the Name 
of the Lord Bacons Lodgings ; which hz Inhabited by Turns, 


unto bis Dying Day. In wbich Houle be carried himſelf, 
with fuch Sweetneſs, Comity, and Generoſity, That be was 
much revered, and beloved, bythe Readers and Gentlemen 
of the Houle. 

Not withſianding, that. be profeſſed the Law for his Lirvely- 
hood, and Subſiſtence , yet his Heart and Affettion Was more 
carried after the Aﬀairs and Places of Eſtate ; . for which, if 
the Majeſty Royal then, had been pleaſed, he was mo#? fit. In 
his younger years, be ſudie1the Service, and Fortunes, ( as 


| Earl of Efſex ; unto whom he was, in a ſort, a Private and free 
Counſeller, and gave him Safe and Honourable Adrvice, till. 


tate C ounſell of others, bis 4dherents, and Followers, which 
was buy Fate and Ruine. 

His Birth an& other Capacities qualified him, above 0- 
thers of bis Profeſſion, #0 have ordinary acceſſes at Courr. . 
and to come frequently into the Queens Eye ; wbo would of 
ten grace him with private and free Communication ; 
Not onely about Matters of his Profeiſ1 On, or Buſineſs in 
Law ; But alſo, about the arduous Aﬀairs of Eſtate, From 
whomſhe received, from time totime, preat Satisfaftion. Ne- 


ber Countenance 3 yet ſhe never cheered bim with 'the 


Bounty of her Hand : Having nerver conferred upon him, a- 
ny Ordinary Place or Means of Honour or Profit , Sarve 
onely one dry Reverſion of the Regiſters Office, in the Star- 
Chamber , worth about 1600 |; per Anaum ; For which be 


That it was like another mans Ground , bucralling pon 
his Houſe ; which might:mend his Proſpeet, bur it'did 


it fellunto bim, Which might be 
her:Majeſties averſcneſs and and Difafſe&tion » towards" bim ; 


inthe end, the Earl inclined too much, to the violent and preci-|. 


| vertbeleſs chouzb ſbe cheered him much, with the Bounty of | © 


waited in Pxpettation, etther fully or near twenty years ; Of 4 
| which'his Lordſhip would ſay, in Queen Elizabeths Time ; 


& 
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as the Arts and Policy of 'q Great Stateſman, tes ; who la- | 
boured by all induſtrious , and ſecret Means, to ſuppreſs, 
T7 | and keep him down ; left, if be had riſen, be might have obſcur- 
? z ed his Glory; 
| | Batthouph, he ſtood long at a ftay, inthe Dayes of his Mi- 
7 | fireſs Queen Elizabeth ; Tet, after the change, and Coming 
* [in of bis New Maſter, King James, be made a great pro- 
Z [egreſs ; bywhom be was much comforted , in Places of Trult, 
-* [Honour, and Revenue, TI harve ſeen, a Letter of bis Lord- 
7 |ſhips, zoKing James, wherein be makes Acknowledgement 
* [Thar he was that Maſter to him, that had raiſed and ad- 
vanced him nine times ; Thrice in Dignity , and Six 
times in Office, His Offices ( as 1 conceive ) were Counlel| 
learned extraordinary , to bis Majelty, as be bal been, to 
+ |Queen Elizabeth, Kings Solliciter General ; His Maje 
# [ties Atturney General 3 Counſellor of Eftate,, being ye, 
Z [b5wtAtrurney ; Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
'® | Laftly, Lord Chancellor : which two laſs Places:though they 
be the ſame, in Authority and Power , yet they differ in Pa- 
text, Height, and Favour of the Prince. Since whoſe time , 
none of bis Succeſſors, until this preſent Honorable Lord, 
3 | didever bear the Title of Lord Chancellor. His Digni. 
7+ |ties bere firſt Knight, thew Baron of Verulam, Laftly, 
2 | Viſcount Saint Alban : Befdes other good Gifts and Boun-! 
| = |ties'of tbe Hand, which bis MajeSty garve bim, Both out of 
: * |:beBroad-Scalyand owt of the Aleniation-Office ;*To the va- 
x luc, inbothof eighteen hundred pownds per annum : which 
& |'>ith his Maxynour of Gorhambury ; and other Lands and 
= |Poſſeifions, near thereunto adjoyning, amounting t0' a third 
more, he retained to his Dying Day- | 
'Towards.bis Rifing yeats not before, be entered into a mar- 
ried Eftate ,” and took to Wife, Alice, one of tbe Daughters, 
and Co-heirs of Benedit Barnham, Eſquite, a4 4lder-| 
mitti of London , with whom he received, a ſufficiently am. 
ple, ind libovil Portion, in. Marriage, Children he had 
"8 none + wbithy Though they be the means to perpetnate' onr 
"4 h |[Names, after our Deaths 3 yet he bad otber Iſſhes co perpe- 
iT i fware bis Nance, The Iſſues of bis Brain, in which be was e- 
| it? | 


ver 
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| ver happy, and admired ; as Jupiter was, inthe produttion 
of Pallas. . Neither did the want of Children, detra$t from. 
his good uſage of bis Conſort , during the Intermarriage ; 
whom he proſecuted, with much 9" Love; - and Re-| 2 
[peft ; with many Rich Gifts, and Endowments ; Befides, 
| 4 Kobe of Honour, which be inveſted ber withal ; which fbe| & 
wore untill her Dying Day ; being twenty years and more, af-| 
ter bis Death, 
The laſt five years of bis Life, being with drawn from Ci-| 
vil affaires, and from an Active Lite, be employed wholly 
| in Contemplation and Studies. ' A thing , whereof his 
Lordſhip would often ſpeak, during bis Active Life ; as if 
be afjeFted to dyin the Shadow, and not in the Light; which 
alſo may be found in ſerveral Paſſages of his Works» In 
which time he compoſed, the greatest part ofshis Books, and 
Writings; "Both is Engliſh and Latine ; Which 1 will enx- 
merate, ( as near as 1 can) inthe juſ} order, wherein they were 
Þritten. The Hiſtory of the Reign of King Henry the Sc- 
venth ; Abcedarium Naturz ; or a Metaphyſical piece, 
which is loſt, Hiſtoria Ventorum; Hiſtoria Vitz & Mor- 
tis; Hiſtoria Denſi & Rari, not yet printed ; Hiſtoria Gra-| 
vis & Levis, which ts alfo loſs, A Diicourle of a War with| | 
Spain; A Dialogue, toncbing au Holy War. The Fableof 
the New Atlantis. 4. Frefaze to a Digeſt of the Lawes 
of England. TheBeginning, of the Hiſtory of tbe Reign 
of King Henry the Eighth. De Augmencig Scientiarum, 
Or the. *dvancement of Learning , pwt into Latin, Ky 
{everal Enrichments - and Enlargememts. Counſels Civil, 
and Moral. Or his Book of Eflaycs, likewiſe Eariched 
and Enlarged. The. Converſion. of certain Plalms, into 
Engliſh Verſe. The Tranſlation into Latin;of the Hi- 
ſtory of King Henry the Seventh, Of tbe-Counlels (ivil 
aud Moral. Of the Dialogue of he Holy War. Of the 
| Fable of the New Atlantis» For tbe "Benefit of other Na- 
| tions. - His Rewvifiug of bis Book,, De Sapientia Vere- 


rum. .Inquiſitio de-Magnete ,. Topica Inguilitionis, de 
Luce &.Lythine ; "Both theſe not yet Primed, Laſtly; Syl- 
va zylyarum, or tbe Natural Hiſtory. Theſe were 8he 

Fruits, 
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| Fruics' and ProduRtions, of hiclaſt five years. His Lord-, 
{Lip aifo defined upon the Motion and Inroitation of bis late 
| Majeſty ; To bave written #he Reigh of King Henry the 
Eighth; But that Work Periſbed in the Deſignation meer- 
ly; God not lending hin Life to proceed further upon it then 
only in one Aornings Work :' whereof there is Bxtant, An, 
& | Ex-Unngue Leonem, already Printedzin vis Lordſhips Miſ- 
= | cellany Works. | 

"= | - "Tiepe tr aCommemoration due ; As well, to bis Abilities, 
X | and Fertues, as-to the Courſe of his Life. Thoſe Abilities, 
3} |Sbich commonly go finglein orber Mens though of prime, and 
3 Obſereveable, arts, were all' conjoyned, and met in Him, 
"* | Thoſe are, Sharpneſs of Wit, Memory, Judgment , and 
> jElocution: © For” the Former Three, bs Books do abun- 
= [duly ſpeakitbem, which, with what Sufficiency be wrote, let 
I the World judge ; ©But with what Celerity he wrote them, 
7 | | can beſt reſtifie. But for the Fourth, his Elocution ; 1 will 
$ |onlyſet down, what Theard,Sir Walter Rawleigh, onceſpeak of 
him. by way of Compariſon , ( whoſe Judgment may- well be 
truſted ,”) That the Earl of Saliſbury, was an excellene| 
3|Speaker, but no good Pen-man z That the Earl of Nortb- 

Eamon; (the Lord Henry Howard,) was an excellent 
23F/Pcn-man, bur no good ipeaker ; Bur that Sir Fraxcts 
"ZF| Bacon,was Eminentin both. 7s | | 
| 1 barve been enduced to think ; That if there were, a | 


) 
. 
-f d 
= % 
®8:" G0 
* x . 
7 | 
% 


? 
| Beam of Knowledge derirved from God wpon any 
"**7]Man\ in cheſe Modera Times, it was #pon Him. For 
> 31rhougb: he! was a grear Reader of Books ; yet" be bad 
| not ba Knowledze from Books 3 ut from ſome Grounds, 
FR and Notions from within Himſelf. ' Which "notwitb- 
Janding , he vented with great Caution and Circum- 
10n. His Book, of inſtauration Magna, ( which, 

Hr bu own Account, _=— chisfeft of bis Works,) was no 
"38S ight Imagination, ar Fancy; of his. brain; but @ Setled, 
ZL:»4 ConcoRed: Notion ,. The Production of many years, 
bour., 'and:Travel. 1 my Self, bave ſeen, atthe let, 

Iwetve Coppies; of the-Inſtauration ;- Reviſed, [year by 
r,one after another , And every year altered and aneuded, 

A | in 
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| Time, 1145 much, as upon bis Firſt and ImmediateRerurn, 


in tbe Frame thereof 4 Till, at-loſty it came tothat Model, is 
which it was committedio the Prels ; Bs many Living Crea- 
tures MAE their young ones, till they bring them-, to theur 
ſtrength of Linobs. 

tacks { ompoling of his Books, be did pather drive” at a 
Ma{cmline and clear Expre 
feRation: of Phraſes + and would often askyif the Meaning 


words. to-he but fubfervent,or Miniſterial, to Matcer ; and 
not the-principal. And if bi Stile were Polite, it was be- 
cauſe he could do ue otherwiſe. Neither was be given, to any 
Light Conceits;-. Or Deſcanting upon Words , ©But did 
ever, purpofely and indufriouſlyz,, avoid them ; For be beld 
[ugh Things, 10 be»but Digreſions,or Diverhions, fromebe 
Scope intended:; andto derogate, from: the Weight and Dig. 
Nity of the Stiles, 

He was.no: Plodder.upon Books; Though be read much and 
that with great Judgement and Rejettion of Im pertinences 
incident to-many Amthors ; For he would ever interlace a 
Moderate 'Relazatian. of His ' Minde with bis Studies , 
As Walking,'Or Faking the Air abroad in bis Coach ; or 
ſows other befitting Recreation ; and yet, he would looſe no 


be would fall to Reading againg and [ofuffer no Moment of 
Eime 7co:Slip from him without ſome. preſent Inaprove- 
faent. 
His Meales were RefeQions of the Eare as well as of 
the8r amack : Like the Notes Atticz; or Convivia Deip- 
na-Sophiſtarum ; herein a Man might be refreſbed inhis 
Mind and underſtanding, no leſs then in bis Body. And 


1 baruekiows ſomes of no mean Parts, that harp wofeſed to 
make rife of their Note-Books's When they have riſes. from 


{5ion, than at any. Finenelſs, or -Al- | 


were expreſſeaplainly enough : as being one that accounted | 


bes. 'Falble. 1s which Converlatipns , and otherziſe, be 
was 30 D aſbing Mas, . as ſome men are ; "But erver a Coun- 
tcnanecr, aad Folterer , of another Mans Parts. Neither was 


Ce-Aﬀleflours, to take their Torns. Whereis bt would drav 


Þ aMan | 
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heons,vhut would appropriate the Specch, wholy to- Himſelf; F- 
| qr delight 20 omt-vie others';" But leave a: Liberty, to the | 
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Peapnors Lord 'Þ Brady” 


a Min on, and allure bim, t6 ſpeak upon ſuch 'a ſubjets, as 
wherein be was peculiarly ly Skiiful, and wonld delight bb [pedk, 
And or Himſelf, be comtzmrned no Mans Oban 
| but would light bis Torch atevery mans/Candle. i on ns 
Nis Opinions and Aſſertions were, forthe moſt pars; Bin- 
7 | ding, an not contraditted by any ;  Bathir like Oracles; than 
Z | Diſcourſes, 1/hich may be imputed, either to the well -weigh- 
* | ingof bis *er:tence, by the Skales of Truth, and Ran, 
| 6 Or elſe to'the Reverence and Eftimation, hereof he was 
7 | commonly bad, that no Man” wowld *eonceft with 'himy * So 
7 |thas there was no aroumencation; or Pr awd Con {(' as they 
7 |rermit ) at bis Table : Or if there chanced to be any'it was 
X | carried with much Submiſſion aud Moderation, 
| T have often obſerved , and {o harve other Mew of great 
XZ [account, That if he bad occafim to repeat another Mans Words 
5 [fier by bim, he had an uſe and faculty to dreſs _ in better 
Veſtmenrs, a4 Apparel than they had* before : So that an 
[Authour ſbould find bis own'\peech much" amended, 
FE | get the ſubſtance of it ſtill retained : As if it had been Na | 
© [tural ro bim to uſe good Forms ; 4s Ovid Jhake of bis Fa- 


"N Jen of Vert ing: 


{ p x : 


Er quod rentabam lcrivere, Verſus erat, 


When bis Office called hint; as be was oft 5 Kings C wick 
Wa Learned, ro charge any Offenders, either in Criminals; 
Fn or Capitals; "He ws never of an nfultiog, or Domineering 
£Z|Narure o-ver them; But aliayes tender Hearted, and carry- 
{ins'\bimſelf decently tow2r ds the Parties; ( Though is was his 
| Digy; tocharge them home :") "But yet, us one, thas looked wp- 
onthe Example, with the Eye 'of Severity, But upon the Per- 
fon)\w2#th the Bye 'of Pirty,.and Compaltion. And'in Civil 
Buſineſs, ar be wis Counſellor of Eftate , be bad the beſt 
way of adviſing ; Nt engaging his Maſter, 'in any Precipi- 
ite of 'grievoris (Courſes 5 but "in | ' Moderate - and Fair 
Proceevings : To-King, whom he fevytd; giving 'bim this 


Teſtimony; , That be ever dealt, in Bufineſſe, Suavibes | 
'B 2 Aoas ; 
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Magica, Which, was the way that was moſt according 
; 251k either. was ein by time, leſſe gracions with the Subje| 
- [than with bus Sgygraiga.. He. was ever acceptable to the Houſe 
of Commons, .mhen be. yas 4 Member thereof. "Being the 
Kiogs Atturney, axdeboſen.to aplace in Partament ; he was 
allowed. ayd. diſpenſed With to, ft in the Houle ; which was 
ngt permitted togther, Atcurneys. | 
. And 44 he ware good Servant to bs Maſter ; Being never, | | 
ip nineteen Jears ſervice (4s be himſelf averred, ) rebuked by | 
the King for any, Thing, r eJating to bis Majeſty ; 'So he was| | 
|4goog,Malter 19 by, Servants , And rewarded their long at- 
rendance with, good, Places, freely whey they fell into, his | | 
{PORT Which. was, the. Cauſe that ſo many young Gentle- | 
mea of: Blood, 4nd Quality » ſought. to lift themſelves in| 
bye, Beginye. Audif, be, were abuſed by any, of them in their | i 
Klaces,, 1 244 .ovely the, Exrour, ofthe Goodneſs, of hy Nas. | | 
tre ; ban, the, Badges of thejr Indiſcretions, and Intempe-| ? 
FAncESe | | Y 
. Thy, Lardwas Religious ; For though. the World be ape| 1 
$0 ſuſpef#, and prejudice, Great Wits, and Politicks to have| 


(fe kairh, 
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Fazncis Lord Bacon. 

Th gmoſt true; He warfree from Malice ; nbich,(a bel 

ſaid Himſelf, ) He never bred nor fed... He war noReyen- 
ger of Injuries ; which, if he had mi d, be bad both Oppor- 

tunity and Place High enough, to.harve done it. He was 

no Heayer of Hep out of their Places y As delighting i in their 

\Ruine. and Undginge, , He wat no defamer of any May to 

| by Prince. One Day, when a great States-Man Was.neW- 

37 {ly Dead, That had not. bgen bis Friend ; The King aked him ; 

; ; Whathe thought of that Lord, which was gone ? He an- 


+0, 9» 


If [/Twered, Thar he would neyer "have made his Majclties 
> [Eſtate better ; Bur he-was ſare he would have kept it 
'N from being worle. Which was the worſt, be would [ano 
"or - —_ Ibich. Ixackon, not among bis Moral, but bi; Chriſtian 
&* | Vertues. 
*| Hui Farge iy greater, ad ſounds louder in Forraign Parts | 

© | abroad, than at home in bis own Nation. Thereby verify. 
| ing that Divine Sentence , A Prophet is not without ho. 
A [nour, favein his. own Country, and in his own houſe. 
» | Concerning which. 1 will give you a Taſte onely, out of a Let- 
3” written from Italy ( The Score-houle of Refined Wits) 
Jo the late Barl of Devonſhire , Then, the Lord Candiſh, 
Wl L will expect the New Eſayes 'of my- Lord Chancellor 
"Bacon, as allo. his Hiſtory, with a great. deal of De- 

A AGres and. whatſoever elſe. he ſhall compole. But, in 
TJParcicular of his Hiſtory, I promiſe my ſelfa thing per- 

\ 11 e&t and Singular, ; clpecially is Henry the Seventh; ;Where' 
| FY: be may cXerciſe the Talent - his Divine underſtand- 
Jing, | This Lord. is more and more known,, and- his 
Zooks, here, more and more delighted. in , And thoſe 
len that have more than ordinary Knowledge i in 
Jumane. affairs, eſtcem him; one of the moſt capable 
pirieg of this Ave; and he is ron. ſuch, Newbie Þ, Fame 

b not. decree with Dayes fince» but ratber increaſe. Di- 
ns of, bis Works. have Ak anciently, axd yet lately, tran- 
ated, inte other Tongues » both Learned and Modern, 
y.Forra raign Pens. Several Perſons of Quality, during. his 
orqſhips Lifz,croſed the Seas on purpoſe togain an.Oppor- 
ity of ſeeing him, ana 'Diſcourling wp bil; wher of one, 

| WH. | car - 
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| who came Ambaſlador' Va Sland'; iy the” beginning of 


carried bis Lordfhips rips Picture; from Head to'Foot, over wit with' 
him into France's * asa Thr "hich, he \forejaw., Whuld be 
much 40fired ther? ;*That") 0"they' might enjoy, the Irhabe of 
his Perſon, as welTas the [eats of bis* Brain, His Books. 
Amongſt the ret. Marq 91S Fiat ; a French- Nobletnin 


Queen Mary ; Wite 7 KidsOharles, \Wasy taken' with an 
extraordinary Defire of Sehing him: For which ,c bz made 
tay by a Friend *' And "when he came to him ' being then , 
through weakneſs, chfinb#%o "his Bed ; The Marquis ſaluted 
him with-this OY Fxpresſibh*; -That his Lordſhip, had 
been everto Hin Tike the: Angels ; of whom he had of 
ren Heard, arid cs val Þdfthem 1n Books ; But he qe- 

ver ſaw them. Aflier which they  contratted an intimate »c- 
quaintince ; Andthe' Marquis "4d" ſo much revert bin), that | 
beſites Vis F requert Yifits-; they wrote Letters, one to the 0- 
ther; unter the Titles and Appellations, of Father {md Son; 
45:for vis many Szlurztions; by Letters from Forraign Wor. 


thies; devotedto Learning ; T forbear to mention them ; Be-| 
cauſe that i is a Thing common 10 'vther ny Learning, or 

Note'togetber with bis: - | 
But yet, in this Matter bf bis Fame, 1ſpeak, in the Com: 
pararive, onely, and wot in the Excluhive. '' For his Reputarti- 
on is great, inh15 own Nation alſo; Eſpecially amongſt thoſe, 
that are of a more Acut*" "ard ſharper Judgement * Which 
I will exemplifre, but with fyo Teltimonies , and no more, 
The ' Former ; When his' i ſtory of King Henry the Se- 
venth was to come forth ; Jt was delivered to the old Lord 
Brook, to be peruſed by him ; who, when he bad diſpatched 
it reared it to the Author), vith this Eulogy:: Com- 
mend-me to 'my Lord,” *nd"bid'him take care, to pet 
good Paper and Inke, for the Work is incomparable. The 
otber ſhall be that, of Doftor Samuel Collins, late Provoſt, 
of Kings Colledge, in Cambridge, A Man of no vulgar Wit, 
who affirmed-unto me, That when he had read, the Book of 
the Advancetiient of Learning, He found himſelf in acaſe| 
ro begin his Studies a new, andthathe had loft all the 
105Y df his ſtudying before. | 
4 rt) 
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Francis Lord Bacon, I 


It b ath been defired, That [omething /bould be fegnified | = 
touching his Diet; 4nd the Regiment of his Health: Of 
whichin regard, of 9is Univerſal Infight into Nature, be 
may ( perhaps, ) be to ſome, an — _ For his Diet; 
It wat rather a plentiful, avd liberals Dier, as his Sto- 
mack would bear it, then a Reſtrained ; Which heal/ocom- 
mended in his Book of the Hiſtory of Life and Death. 1s 
his younger years, be was much giventothe Finer and Light- 
[ter ſort of Meats, 450f Fowles; and ſuch like : "But after- 
ward, when he gre 'w'mare judicious ; He preferred the ftron- 
ger Meats ; ſucharihe Shambles afforded;. 45 thoſe Meats ,| 
which bred the more irm and ſubſtantial Juyces of the Bo- 
dy, and leſs Diffipable ; upon which , be would often make 
bis Meal, Though be had other Meats, upon the Table. You 
\may be ſure; He would not. neglef} that Himſelf, wbich He ſo 
much extolled in by Writings ; And that was the ©Ue of Ni- 
ter. Whereof he took in the Quantity of about three Grains, 
in thin warm Broath, ervery Morning , for thirty years toge- 
ther, next before bj Death. 4nd for Phyſick, he did, indeed, 
' [live Phyſically , bat not miſerably, For be took- only a 
Maceration of Rhubarb , Infuſed into a Draught of White: 
Wine, and Beer, mingled togetber, for the Space of half” an 
Hour 4 Once in fx or ſeven Dayes , Immediately beforehis, 
Atcal, ( whether Dinner, or Supper, ) that it might dry , the 
Body, leſſe: which as he ſaid, did carry away frequently, tbe, | 
Grofſer Humours of the Body , and not diminiſh,or carry | 
away, any of the Spirits, a4 Sweating doth. 4nd this was no 
Grievow Thing to take. As for other Phyfick, in an ordinary 
way.( whatſoever hath been -vulgarly ſpoken; ) he took not. His 
Receit , for the Gout , which did , conStautly, eaſe him of hu 
Pain, within ryo Hours, Is already ſet downin the End,of the 
Natural Hiſtory. 

Te may ſeem, the Moon , bad ſome Principal Place jn the 
Figure. of hi Nativity. For the Moon, was nerver in her 
Paſsion or Eclirſed. but he was [urprized,with a ſudden Fit,of 
Fainting * And that, though he obſerved not, nor took any pre- 
wviow Knowledge, of the Eclipſe thereof; and aſſoon as the 


Eclipſe ceaſed, be was reſtored, to bis former ſtrength again. | 
Hel 
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To which Place; 


|rbatbe-died by Suffocation :: 4nd was buried, in Saint-Mi- 


 |nomrablePrivy Gounſel, wnder two Kings: ') Repreſenting 


"Hedied, on the g%-D Day: of April, -inthe year 1616; Is 
the early 1 orning, of i; Day they celebrated fer our Savi- 
ours'!Reſurtetion:, In the 66" year of bis Age; at the 
Eatle of arundellg Houſe! in: High-gate, near London ; 
caſually repaired, about a week befors , 
Godſpordaining: , tharbe ſbould dye there , Of a Gemle Fea. 
ver, \actidentally accompanied. with a great Cold ; | wbereby 
the Defluxion of Rheume, fell ſo plemifully upon bi Breaſt, 


chaels Church, at Saint Albans; : Being the Place, deſigned 
fer his Burial, by bis laſt Will, and Teſtament; Both. be- 


Precinfs of old Nerulam-; Where be hath a Monument, 
ercttedfor bim of White Marble ;- ( By: the Care,. and Gra- 
cirade,: of Sir: Thomas: Meautys,, Knight , formerh. bu 
Lordſhips Secretary; Afterwards Clark” of the Kings Ho- 


hufull Pourtraiture in he: Poſture of, f Pubing ;'w#h an 
Rate/Wic, Sir: Henry. Wotton. 


Memory aud Works will tive ; And will in all probability, 
la$t as long as the World lafteth, In order to which, I have 
endeavoured, (after my poor Ability,) to do tha Honour to bis 
Lowe by wp of enducing to the ſame. + 


cauſe the Body of \bis Mother - was interred there; And| 
becauſe, it was 4 only Church, zhen remaining, within the 


[n{cription compoſet{ by that Accompliſht Gentleman, and] . 
. But- bowſoever bis Body was Mortal; yet no doubt bis| 


| 
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A VVork unfinished. 
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Written by the Right Honorable, 


FRANGTIS 


Lord Yerulam, Vilcount St. eAlbans. 
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great and marycllous Yorks for the benefit of 
Men, under the name of Solomons Houſe, or, The 
( ollege of the Six days Works. Andeven ſo far his 
Lordship hath procecded as to finish that Parr. 
Certainly, the Model is more vaſt and high, 
than can poſlibly be imitatedin all things, not- 
withſtanding moſt things therein are within 
Mens power to cffe&. His Lordship thought 
alſo in this preſent Fable to have compoſed a 
Frame of Laws, or of the beſt State or Mould 
of a Commonweakh ; but fore-ſecing it would be a 
long Work, his deſire of Collecting the I(atural 
Hiſtory diverted him, which he preferred many 
degrees before it. 

This Work of the NeweAtlantis (as much as 
concerncth the English Edition) his Lordship de- 
ſigned for this place, inregard it hath ſo near 
affinity (in one part of it) withthe preceding 


| Natural Hi ory. 
"E J FW. Raney. 
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E failed from Peru (where we had continued by the 
ſpace of one whole year) for China and Japan by the 
South Sea,taking with us Vitualsfor Twelve Moneths, 
and had good Winds from the Eaſt, though ſoft and 
weak, for Five Moneths ſpace ang more: but then the 
Wind came about, and ſetled in the Weſt for many 
days; ſo as we could make little or no way, and were 
ſometimes in purpoſe to turn back : But then again, 

there aroſe ſtrong and great Winds from the South , with a Point Eaſt, 

which carried us up (for all that we could do) towards the North ; by which 


time our Victuals failed ns, though we had made good ſpare of them: $9 |. 


that finding our ſelves inthe midſt of the greatet Wilderneſs of. Waters in 
the World, without Vial, wegave ourſelyesfor loſt men, and prepared 
for death. Yet we did lift up onr hearts and voices to God above, ho 
ſhewerh bis Wonders in the deep ; beſceching him of his mercy, That as in the 
Beginning he diſcovered the: Face of the deep, and brought forth dry-land; ſo he 
would now diſcover Land tous, that we might not periſh, And ircame to 
paſs, that the next day about Eyening, we ſaw within a Kenning before us, 
towards the North, as it were thicker Clouds, which did put us in ſome 
hope of Land ; knowing: how that part of the South-Sea was utterly un- 
known, and might have 1{lands or Continents that hitherto were not come 
to light: Wherefore we bent our courſe thither,- where we ſaw the ap- 
pearance of Land all that night; and in the dawning of the next day, we 
might plaioly diſcern thatit was a Land flatto ourlſight, ' and full of Boſcage, 
which made.it ſhew the more dark; and after an hour and a halfs failing, 
weentred into a good Hayen, being the Port of a fair City, not great in- 
deed, but well built, and that gave apleaſant view from the Sea: And we 
thinking every minute long, till we were on Land,. came clofeto the Shore 
and offered to land ; tar Reaighe-ways we ſaw divers of the people with 
Baſtons in their hands, (as it were) forbidding us to land, yet without any 
cries or fierceneſs, bur onely as warning us off by ſigns that they made. 
Whereupon being not a little diſcomforted, we were adviſing with 'our 
ſelves, what we ſhould do. Daring which time, there made forth to aus a 
ſmall Boat with about cight perſons in it, whereof one of them had in his 


hand a Tip-ſtaff of a Ycllow Cane, tipped at both ends with Blew, who 


| | made aboard our Ship without any ſhew of diſtruſt atall : And when he 
|ſaw one of our number preſent himſelf forgewhat afore the reſt, he drew 


forth a little Scroul of Parchment (ſomewhat yellower then our Parchment, 
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ind ſhining Jike the Leaves of Writing- Tables, but otherwite ſoft and flexi- 
ble) and delivered it to our foremoſt man. In which Scroul were writren 
| in ancient Hebrew, andin ancient Greet, and ingood Latine of the School, 
and in Spaniſh, theſe words, ** Land yenot, none of you, and provideto be 
« gone from this Coaſt within ſixteen days, except you have further time 
« given you : Mean while, if you want Frefh-wateror ViGua), or help for 
« your Sick, or that your Shipneedeth repair, write downyour wants, and 
«« you ſhall have that which belongeth to Mercy, This Scroul was ſigned 
with a ſtamp of Cherubims YYings, not ſpred, but hanging downwards, and 
by them a Cref. This being delivered, the Officer returned, and left onely 
a Servant withus to receive ouranſwer. Conſulting hereupon amongſt our 
ſelves, we were much perplexed. The denial of Landing, and haſty warn- 
ing us away, troubled us much, On the other ſide, to finde that the peo- 
ple had Languages, and were ſo full of Humanity, did comfort us not a 
litcle 3 and above all, the Sign of the Crof to that Inſtrument, was to us a 
great rcjoycing, and, as it were, a Ccrtain preſage of good. Our anſwer was 
in the Spaniſh Tongue, © That for our Ship it was well, for we had rather 
| * met with Calms and contrary Winds then any Tempeſts. For our Sick, 
«they were many, ang in veryill caſe; ſo that if they were notpermitted ro 
« land, they ran in danger of their lives. Our other wants we fet down in 
particular, adding; © That we had ſomelittle ſtore cf Merchandize, which 
| *if it pleaſed them to deal for, it might ſupply our wants without being 
| ** chargeable unto them, We offered ſome reward in Piſtolers untothe 
Seryant , and a piece of Crimſon Velvet to be preſented to the Officer ; 
but the Servant rook them not, nor would fcarce look upon them, and 
| 
| 
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lo leſt us, and went back in another little Boat which was ſent for 


him, | 
About three hours after we had diſpatched our Anſwer, there came to- 
| wards us a perſon (as it ſeemed) of place : He had on him a Gown with 
{ wide Sleeves of a kinde of Watcr-Chamolet, of an excellent Azure colour, 
| far more glofſic then ours; his under appare) was green, and ſo was bis Har, 
being in the form of a Turbant, daintily made , and not ſo huge as the 
| Zarki/b Turbants; andthe Locks of his Hair came down below the brims 
of it: AReverend Man was he to behold. He came in a Boat gilt in ſome 
part of it, with four perſons more onely in that Boat, and was followed by 
| another Boat wherein were ſome twenty. When he was come within a 
| Aight-ſhot of our Ship, figns were made to us, that we ſhould ſend forth 
| ſome to meet him upon the Water ; which we preſently did in our Ship- 
boat, ſending the principal Man amongſt us ſave one, and fourof our num- 
{ ber with bim. When we were come within ſix yards of their Boat, they 
called tous to ſtay, and not to approachfurther; which we did: And there- 
upon the Man whomlI before deſcribed food up, and with a loud voice in 
Spaniſh, asked, Are ye Chriſtians? We anſwered, 7 were; fearing theleſs, 
becaule of the Cre// we had ſeen in the Subſcription. At which anſvver, the 
laid perſon lift\up his right hand tovyyards Heaven, and drevy it ſoſtly to his 
mouth, (vyhich is the geſturethey uſe vvhen they thank God) and then ſaid, 
* If you vvill ſyyear (all of you) by the Merits of the Faviour thatye areno 
* Pirates, nor have ſhed blood, layvfully nor unlayvfully , yvithin forty 
« days paſt, you may have Licenſe to come on Land. 7Ye ſaid, « VVe vvere 
*allrcady to take that Oath, VVhereupon one of thoſe that vvere vvith 
him, being (as it ſeemed) a Norary, made an Entry of this AQ. VVhich 
done, another of the attendants of the Great Perſon, vvhich vyas vvith 
| him 
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him in the ſame Boat, aſter his Lord had ſpoken a little rohimr, ſaid aloud, 
«My Lord, would have you know, that it is not of Pride or Grearncfs that | 
«he cometh not aboard your hip ; but for that, in your Aniwer, you des» | 
« clare, That you have many ſick amongſt you, he was warned by the Con | 
« ſeryator of Health of the City, that he ſhould keepadiſtance, VVe bowed | 
our ſelyes towards him, and anſwered, «V Ve were his humble Servants, 
« and accounted for great Honor and ſingular Humanity towards us, that 
« which was already done ; but hoped well, that the nature of the ſicknels 
©« of our Men was not infectious. So he returned, and a while aftcr came 
the Notary to us aboard our Ship, holding in his hand a Fruir of that Coun- 
trey like an Orenge, but of colour between Orenge-tawny and Scarler, Which caſt 
a moſt excellent Odor : He uſed it (as it ſeemeth) for a Prelervative againlt | 
Infeftion. He gaveus our-Oath, By the Name of Jeſus, and bis Merits; and 
after told us, that the next day by ſix of the clock inthe morning we ſhould 
beſentto, and brought to the Strangers Houſe, ({o he called it) vvhere vve 
ſhould be accommodated of things both tor our vyhole and for our lick, 
So he left us; and vvhen vve offered him ſome Piſtolets, he ſmiling , (aid, 
He muſt not be twice paid for one labor , mcaning (as I take it) that he had ſalary | 
ſufficient of the State for his ſervice; for (2s I after learned) they call an 
Officer that taketh reyyards, Twice paid, 

The nextmorning early, there came to us the ſame Officer that cameto 
as at firſt yvith his Cane, and told us, *« He came ro condut ustothe Strangers 
« Hogſe,and that he had prevented the hour, becauſe we might have the whole 
« day before ns for our buſineſs: For (ſaid he) if you vvill follovy my ad- 
«© yice, there ſhall firſt go yvith me ſome fevy of you, and {ce the place, and 
* hoyv it may be made convenient for you;z and then you may ſend for your 
* fick, and the reſt of your number which ye will bring on Land. YYVe thanked 
bim, and ſaid, « That this care yyhich he took of deſolate Strangers, God 
« yyould reyvard,. And ſo ſix of us vvent on Land vvith him ; and vyhen 
vvevvere on Land, hevvent before us, and turned to us, and ſaid, He »es 
but our Servant, and our Guide, He led us through three fair Screers, and all 
the way we went there were gathered ſome people on both ſides, ſanding 
in a row, but in ſo civil a faſhion, as if it had been not to wonder atus, 
but to welcome us; and divers of them, as we paſſed by them, put their 
arms a little abroad, which is their geſtyre when they bid any welcome. 
The Strangers Houſe is a fair and ſpacious Houſe, buile of Brick, of ſome- 
whart a bluer colour then our Brick, and with handſome Windows, ſome 
of Glaſs, fomeof akinde of Cambrick oiled. He brought us firſt into a 
faic Parlor above-ſtairs , and then asked us , © What number of perſons 


|** we were, and how many ſick. Ye anſwered, © We were in all (fick and 


* whole) One and fifty perſons, whereof our ſick were ſeventeen. - He 
delired us to have patience a little, and to ſtay till he came back ro us, 
which was about an hour after ; and then he led us to fee the Chambers 
which were provided for us, being in numberNineteen. They having caſt 
it (as it ſcemeth) that four of thoſe Chambers, vyhich vvere better then 
the reſt, might reccive four of the principal men of our company, and 


lodgethem alone by themſelves 3 and the other fifteen Chambers vyerc to 


lodge us, tvvo andtyvo together ; the Chambers vvere handſome and 
cheartul Chambers, and furniſhed civilly. Then heled usto a long Gal- 
lery, like a DNorture, vvhere he ſhevved usall along the one fide (for the 
other ſide yyas but Wall and Windovv) ſeventcen Cells, very neatones, 
having Partitions of Cedar-yyood. V Vhich Gallery and Cells, being -- 
all | 
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all forty, (many more then wenceded) were inſticuted as an Infirmary for * 
| ſick perſons. And he told us withal, that as any of our fick waxed well, | 
| he might be removed from his Cell to a Chamber ; tor which purpoſe, | 
' there were ſet forth ren ſpare Chambers, beiides the number we ſpake of | 


before. This done, he brought us back ro the Parlor, ahd lifting up his 
Cane a little (as they do whenthey give any charge or command) faid to 
us, *Ycareto know, that the Cuſtom of the Land requireth, that after this 
« day andto morrow (which we give you for removing your People from 
* your Ship) you arc to kcep within doors for three days: But let itnot 
* trouble you, nor do not think your ſclycs reftrained, but rather left to 


| « your Reſt ard Eaſc. You ſhall want nothing, and there are fix of our 
| « people appointed to attend you for any buſincſs you rnay have abroad. 


We gave him thanks with all affe&ion and reſpeRt, and ſaid, God ſurely is 
manifeſted in this Land. We offered him alſo twenty Piſtolets ; but he ſmiled, 
and onely ſaid, YV/hat, rwicepaid ? and lo he lefe us. Soon after our Dinner 
was ſerved in, which was right good Viands, both for Bread and Mear, 


| better then any Collegiate Dict, that 1 have known in Europe. VVe had 


alſodrink of three forts. all wholeſome and good ; VVine of the Grape , 
2 Drink of Grain, ſuchas is with us our Ale, but more clear; anda kinde 
of Sider made of a Fruit of that Countrey, a wonderful pleaſing and re- 
treſhing drink. Beſides, there were brought into us greatſtore of thoſe 
Scarlet Orenges for our ſick, which (they faid) were an aflured remedy 
for ſickneſs raken at Sea. There was given us alſo a Box of ſmall gray or 
whitiſh Pills, which they wiſhed our fick ſhould take, ' one of the - Pills 


{ every night before ſleep; which (they ſaid) would haſtentheir recovery. 


The next day, after that our trouble of carriage and removing of our 
Men and Goods out of ourShip, was ſomewhat ſetled and quiet, I though 
good to call our company together, and when they were aflembled, faid 
unto them, © My dear Friends, let us know our fclves, and how it ſtandeth 
« with us. VVe arc Mcn caſt on Land, as Jon«s was our of the V Vhales 
«Belly, when we were as buried in the deep; and now we arc on Land, 
«ye are but between Death and Life, for we are beyond both the Old 
« VVorld and the New, and whether ever we ſhall ſee Europe, God onely 
«knoweth: Itis a kinde of miracle hath brought us hither, and it muſt be 
« little leſs that ſhall bring us hence. Therefore in regard of ourdcliver- 
*« ance paſt, and our danger preſent and to come, let us look up to God, 
« andevery man reform his own ways. Beſides, wearc come here amongſt 
«<2 Chriſtian People, full of Piery and Humanity ; let us not bring that con. 
« fufion of face uponourfſclycs, as toſhew our vices or unworthinefs be- 
* fore them. Yet there is more; for they have by commandment (though 
*;jn form of courtefie) cloiſtered us within theſe V Valls for three days; 
« yyho knovyvcth vvhether it be not to take ſome taſte of our manners and 
* conditions; and if rhey finde them bad, to baniſh us ſtraight-vyays; if 
«00d, /to giveus further time ? Fortheſe mien that _ have givenus ſor 
« attendance, may vvithal have an eye upon us.. Therefore for Gods love, 
« 2nd asvye love theyvealof our ls and Bodies, let us ſo behave our 
« ſelves as vve maybe at peacevvith God, and may finde grace in the gycs 
«of this people. Our Company vvith one voice thanked me for my good 
admonition, and promiſed me to live foberly and civilly, and vvithont 


| giving any-the leaſt occaſion of offence. So vve ſpent our three days 


 Joyfully and vvithout care, in expeQation vyvhart vvould be done vvith us 
; vvhen they vyere expired: - During vvhich time, vyc had eyery hour joy 
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of the amendment of our ſick; who thought themſelves caſt into ſome di- 
vine Pool of Healing, they mended fo kindly and fo fait, | 
The morrow after or three days were paſt, there came to usa new Man 
that we had not ſeen before, cloathed in blew as the former.was, fave that 
his Turbant was white with a (mall Red Croſs onthe top 3 he had allo a | 
Tippet of fine Linnen, At his coming in he did bend.to0us a little; and put 
his armsabroad. We of our parts ſaluted him in averylowly and ſubmiſſive 
manner, as looking, that fron bim we ſhould receiye ſentence of Life or 
Death. He deſired to ſpeak with ſome ſew of us-4.whereupon-ſix: of us 
onely ſtaid, and the reſt avoided theroom, He ſaid, -* 1 am by office Go- 
'« yernor of this Houſe of Srrangers , and by Vocation I am a Chriſtian/Prieſt 3 
« and therefore am come to you to offer you my ſeryice, both as Strangers, 
« andchiefly as Chriſtiens. Some things I may tell you, which Ithink you 
« willnot be unwilling to hear. The State hath given you licence to ſtay on 
* Land forthe ſpace of ſix weeks ; and let it nottrouble you, if your occa- 
* ſions ask further time, for the Law in this Point is not preciſe; and I do 
i not doubt, but my ſelf ſhall be able to obtain for you ſuch further time as 
« ſhall be convenient. Ye ſhall alſo underſtand; that the Srravgers Houſe is at | 
*. this timerich and much aforchand, for ithath laid up Revenue theſe Thir: 
*« ty ſeven years; for ſo long itis ſince any Stranger arrivedin this part : And 
i therefore take ye no care, the State willdefray yon all thetime ybuſtay, 
{ neither ſha[l you ſtay one day leſs for that. As for any Merchandize you 
thaye brought; ye ſhall be well uſed, and haye yourReturn, cither in Mer» 
* chandize, or in Goldand Silyerz for tous it is all one; And if you have 
«« any other requeſt ro make, hideit not, for yeſhall finde we will not wake 
| * your countenance to fallby the anſwer ye ſhillreceive, Onely this I muſt 
« tell you, that none of you muſt go aboye a Karan (that With them « mile and 
« on balf) from the Walls of the City without fpecial leave. Weanſwered, 
after we had looked a while upon one another, admiring this gracious and 
parent-like uſage , ** That we could not tell what to ſay, for we wanted 
« words to expreſs our thanks, and his noble free offers leſt us nothing to 
© azk, It ſeemed tous, that we had befare us a Piture of our Salyation in 
« Feayen; for we that were a while ſince in the Jaws of Dcath, were now 
* brought into a place where we found nothing but Conſolations. | Forthe 
* Commandment laid upon us, we would not fail to obey it, though it 
« was impoſſible bur our hearts ſhould, be inflamed to tread further upon 
**this happy aud holy Ground: MH added, ** That ogr Tongues ſhould firſt 
« cleave tothe Roots of our Mouths, -ere- we ſhould forget cither this Re- 
| **verend Perſon , or this whole Nation, in our Prayers, We allo moſt 
humbly beſought him ro accept of us as his true Servants, by as juſt a right 
as ever Men on Earth were bounden, laying and preſenting both our per: 
ſons and all we bad at his feet." He fſald, He was 4 Prieft, and lovktd for 4 Priefts 
rtÞard, Which was our Brotherly loye, and the good of our Souls and Bodies, So he 
went from us, not without tears of tenderneſs in his eyes; and leſt us alſo 
confuſed with joy and kindneſs, ſaying amongſt our felves, T har vye yvere 
come ingo a Land of Angels, which did appear to w daily, and preyent w With comfort: 
| hich werbought not of, much lef expetted. , | 
The next day about ten of the clock'the Governor came to us again, | 
and akterfſalutations, ſaid familiarly, 7bet be yyas come to yiſie ws, and calted for 
a Chair, and fate him down; and we being ſometen of us /the reſt were of 
| che meaner ſort, or clſc gone abroad) lite down with him : And when we 
were fer, he began thus, « We of this Iſland of Benſalem (for ſo they call it in | 
2% tle : "Pa their [ 
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| their Language,) have this, Thatby means of our ſolitary (irnatior, and of 
| «« the Laws of Secrecy Which we have for our Travellers ;\ and our rare 
« 2dmiſſion of ſtrangers,” we know well moſt parrot the Habitable World, 
| ««andare our ſelves uhkrown, Therefore, becauſe he that knoweth leaſt, 
« js fitteſt toask Queſtions, it is more reaſon, forthe entertainment of the 
« time, that yeask me Queſtions, 'than that I ask yon. He anſoyered; Tnat 
« we humbly thanked him, that he would give us leave fo to do, and that 
« we conceived bythe raſte we hadalready; that there was no worldly thing 
« on Eatth, more worthy to be known; then the ſtate of that-happy Land. 
«« But above all (vye ſaid) {ince thatyye vvere met from the ſeveral Ends of 
«the World, and hoped affuredly,: that vve ſhould meer one .day in the 
« Kingdom of Heaven; (for that vve vvere both parts Chriſtians) vve deſired 
© to knovy (inreſpe@&that Land vyas fo remote, and fo divided by vaſt and 
« unknovyn Seas, from the Land vybhcitce our Saviour vvalked on Earth") 
« yyho yvas the Apoſtle of that Nation, and hovvir vvas converted tothe 
« Faith. It appeared in bis face, that he took great contentment in this our Lneſtion. He 
ſaid ,* *© Ye knit my heart to you by asking this Queſtion in the firſt place, 
« fotirſheyverh that you frff ſeek.the Kingdom of Heaven; and I ſhall gladly and | 
« bricfly ſatisfie your demand. | | 
« About tvyenty years after the Aſcenſion of our Sayiovr, it came to 
«paſs, that there vvas ſeen bythe people of 'Renfuſa (a City upon the 
i« Faſtern Coaſt of our Ifland ) vyithin night (che-night vvas cloudy and 
« calm) a$it might be ſome mile intheSca, a great Pillar of Light, not ſharp, 
«butin form of a Column or Cylinder, riſing from'the Sea a great vvay up 
t« toyvards Heaven,  andon'the top of it was ſcen xtarge Croffof Light, more 
« bright and reſplendent then'the:Body of-rhe Pillar : -Upon which (0 
| <ſtrange-#\ſpe&acle the people of the City gathered apace together upon 
| cc the Sands to wonder; and ſo afret” put themſelves into a number of ſmall 
«Boats to go neater'to this maryellous (rght! But when the Boats were | 
< come within' (about): ſixty yards of the Pillarj/ they found themſelyes all 
| «bound; and could go no further, yet ſo as they mighrmoye-ro go abour, 
«but mightnor approach nearer; ſo as the Boats ſtood all as in a Theatre, 
« beholditg this Light as an Heavenly Sign, lt ſo fell our, that there was in 
« one bf the Boats,- one of the wiſe Men of the Society of Solomons Houſe, 
« (which Houſe or Collige (my good Brethren) is the very Eye of this Kivg- 
«« dom) who having a while attentively and devoutly viewed-'and contem- 
ce plated this Pillar and Crols, fell down upon his face, and ther raiſed him. 
« ſelf upon his knees,: and lifting up his hands to Heaven made his Prayers 
| « jnthis manner,-' /* e © "7 2G 10172 6 


. Ord God-of Heaven and Earth, thou haſt youchs! 

 ſafed of thy Grace to thoſe of our Order, tokwow thy 

* Works of Creation, and true Secrets of them, and to 
diſcern (as far 'as appertaineth to the Generations of Men) | 
 berween Divine Miracles,” V Yorks of Nature, V Yorks 
of Art, and Impoſtures aud Tliujrons of all forts. .. 1 do here 
acknowledge and reftifie before this People, that the T hinig 
we 
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we now ſee before oureyes is thy Finger, and atrue Mi- 
tacle. - And foraſmuch as we learn in our Books, that thou 


( for the Laws of N ature, are thine own Laws, andthou 
exceedeſt them not but upon good cauſe) we moſt bumbly be- 
| ſeech thee to proſper this great Sign, and to give us the Inter- | 
| pretation, and uſe of it in mercy, which thou doſt in ſome part 
ſecretly promiſe, by ſending ttuntous, 


& When he had made his Prayer, he preſently found the Boat he was 
© in, moveible andunbound, whereas all the cet remained till faſt ; and 
* raking chat for an aſſurance of leave to approach, he cauſed the Boat tobe 
« (oftly; and with ſileace, row2d towards the Filer; bur ere he came nearit, 
| * che Pilsr and Crof of Light brake up; and cal it ſelf abroad, as it were, into 
« 2 Fitmament of many Scars ; which alſo yaniſhed ſoon after, and there was 
& nothing leftro be ſeen but a { nall LAr4 Ir Cheſt of Cedar, dry, and nor wet 
& 2x all with Water, though it fwam ; and in thefore-end of it, which was 
«* rowards him, grew a ſmall green Branch of Palm, And when the Wuc- 
« man had taken it with all reycrence intohis Boar, it opened of it ſelf, and 
&> t1ere was found init a Bak and a Letter, both wrieten infine Parchmentr, 
« and wrapped in Sindons of Linnen. The Book contained all the Canmvice! 
« Boks of tze Ol and New T:fament, according as you have them, (for we 
« know well what the Churches with you receive;) and the Lupocahyyſ: it ſelf, 
« and ſome other Books of the New Teflement, which were not ar that time 
« written, Were acycithelcls ia the Beek. And for the Lener, it was in theſe 
{« words, 
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TFT Bartholomew, a Servant of the Higheſt, and 
bu png of FESUS CHRIST, was warn- 
ed by an Angel that a—_— to me in a 


—_—w.._wwlit. 


{Viſton of Glory, that I should commicr this 


{1eZrh to the Flouds of the Sea. Therefore ] 
{do teſtihe and declare untothat People, where 


GOD s$hall ordain this Ak to come to Land, 
[that inthe ſame day is come unto them Salva- 
[tiori, and Pcace, and Good Will. from the 
FATHER, andfromthe LORD FESUS. 


' 4 There was alſo in both theſe Writings, as well the Book as the 
| ** Letzver, wrought's great Miracle, conform to that of the Apoſtles in the 
* Original Giftof Tongues. Far there being at that time in this Land Hebrexs, 
| 6 Porfians, ad {ndians, befides the Natives, every One read upon the Beek, 

PEP D _ and 


never workeſt «MA iracles but to a Divine and excellent End, | 
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1 < and*Lerer, a8 if they had. been! writzen' in-hjs,qwso Language... Anda 
| « was this Land fayed from Infidelity (3s the Remain of the- odd World 
| * was from Water)by an Ark, through the Apoſtolical ard Mirzcuidnt 

< Evapgeliſm of S\ Barthotomeyv, And ,bere.,he pauſed, and A ORG! 

cd in that 


came and called hin; forth from us. So this was all that Pa 
Confeatrice,. © '* * 5 | CIAL). . 
[The nexriday the ſame Governor came again to us immediatcly after Din. 
ner,ard exculed himſelf, ſaying, © Thatihe day hetore he was called from ns 
« ſomewhat abruptly,; bur now he would make us amends, aid ſpend time; | 
<with gs; if we held his Company and Conference agreeable. We anſyered, 
«That wehefd it ſo agrecable and pleaſing to us," a8 we forgot both dangers: 
« paſt and fears to come, for the time we heard. him. ſpeak;*%and that 'we 
« thought an hour ſpent with him, was worth years of ourformer life. He 
bo yyed himſelf alittle to 145, and after yve yvere ſet again, heſaid, * Well, the Queſti- 
<« ons arc on yourpart. Oneof our number ſaid, after a little pauſe, ** Thar there | 
« was.a matter we were no lels defirous ro know then feartulto ask, leſt we 
| © might preſume too far; bur encouraged by his care Humanity towards us, 
« (that coyld ſcarce think our ſeives ſtrangers, being-his vowed and profeſſ:d. 
« Servants) we would take the hardineſsto propound it : Humbly beſeech. 
<jng him, if hethought itnot fic to be anſwered, that he would pardon it, 
| <© chaugh he rejc&ed' it, Ye ſaid, We well obſerved thoſe his words 
&« which. he former ſpake ,, That this happy Iſland where we. now ſtood 
« yyas knovva to 'fevy, and.yet knevy molt of te Nations of the World; 
«yyhich vve found tp be trug, conſidering they had the Languages of 
| © Europe, and knevy much of our ſtate and buliqeſs;, and yet ,vve in Europe 
c« (ootyvichſtandiog ll the're note Diſcoyerics and Navigations of this laſt 
« Age) never heard any of th leaſt inkling or glimpſe of this Iſland. This 
« yye found yyonderful ſtrange, for that all Natiqns have interknovvledge 
« one of another, either by Voyage into Forcin Parts, or by Strangers 
«that conic to'theni :*' And though the Traveller into a Forein Countrey, 
<« doth commonly know more by the Eye, then he that ſtaid at home can 
« by relatiqn of the Traveller ; yet both ways ſuffice tro make a mutual 
« knowledge-in ſome degree on'both patts + But forthis Ifland, we never 
« heard, tell, of-any Ship of theirs that had been ſcen to arrive upon any 
« ſhore of Europe, no nor of either the Eaſt or YYeſt-ndies, nor yet of any 
« Ship of any other part of the W orld rhar had made returt for them. And 
« yet the maryel ceſted not in this ; for the ſituation of ir (as,his Lordſhip | 
« (aid) in the ſecret Conclave of ſuch a vaſt Sea might cauſcir : But then, | 
« chit they fhould.have knowledge: of the Languages, Books , Afﬀairs of 
« thoſethartlic ſuch a diſtance from, them, it. was a thing we could not tell 
« what to rhake of 3" for that irſeemed to usa condition and propriety of | 
« Divine Powers and Beings, to be hidden and unſcen to others, and yet -* 
« to haye others open, and as.in a light tothem. Ar this Speech the Go | 
vernot"gave a gracious ſmile, and' ſaid, ** That we did well to ask pardon | 
* fox this Queltion. we now asked ,/ for that it imported as if we thought | 
«thisLand, a Lapg of Magicians, :that ſentforth Spirits of the Airinto all, 
« parts to dring them gews; and intetfigence 'of other Countreys. It was 
anſwered by us all, in all poſſible humbleneſs , bur yet with a countenance 
taking knowledge, that we knew, "that he ſpake it but mertily,* « That we | 
« were *apt enough"to think,” there was ſomewhat ſupernatural in this 
| « ]flarid; bur'yet rather as Angelieal then Magical. But to let his Lotd- | 
| « ſhip know truly what it was that made us tehder and doubrful to ask this} 


_ © Queſtion, F 
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| «« Queition 3 it was notany fuch conceic, but becauſe we remembred he 
« had given atouch in his former Speech, that this Land hai Laws af Se- 
** crecy,touching Strangers. 7 this be ſaid, «You remember itrightz and 
« therefore in that, I ſhall ſay coyou, Imultrclerve ſome particulars which 
« jt is not lawtul for me to —_— 
« {atisfaRtion. 
« You ſhall underſtand (that which perhaps you will ſcarce think cte- 

« diblc) that about Three thoufand years ago. or ſomewhat more, thi Na- 
« vig tion of the VVorld (ſpecially forremore Voyages). was greater then 
« at this day. Do not chink with your felves, that I knownothow much 
« itis increaſed with you within theſe threefcore years; I know it well ; and 


[ 


«che Ark thatfaved the remnant of Men from the Univerfal Deluge, gave 

* men confidence to adyenture upoathe VVaters, or what it was, but fuch 
« js the truth. The Phenicians, and ſpecially the Tyrians, had great Flects ; 
* ſo had che Cerrmaginians their Colony, which is yet further VVeſt: To- 
« ward the Eaſt the Shipping of Zgype and of Paleftins was likewiſe great ; 
| © China alt», and che Grear Atlants (rnat you call America) which have now 
** but Junks and Canoaes, abounded then in tall Ships. 7 his Iland (as 
« appearcth by fairhful Regiſters of thoſe times) had then Fifteen hundred 
**{ſtcong Ships of grcat contenc.Ot all chis,therec is wich you (paring memory 
« or none. but we havelarge kno« Iedgethercof. 


« Vellcls of all thc Nations betorenamed. and (as it cometh to paſs) they 
« hid many times Mea ©f other Councreys that were noSailers, that came 
«with them, as Perſians, Chaldeans, Arabians ; o as almoſt all Nations.of 
« might and fame relortcd hither, of whom'we have ſome Stirps and little 
© Tribes wich us at this day. And for our own Ships, they went ſundry 
« Voyages, as well to your #rregbis, which you call rhe Fillers of Hercs:es, 
« a5 to ocher parts inthe Atlantick, and Mediterranean Sees ; as to Feguin (Whic!) 
&« is the ſame with © ambalu) and Quinſey upon the Oriental Secs, as far asto 
« the” Borders of the Euft 7 artary. 

« Atthe fame cime, and an 4ge after ormore, the Inhabitants of the 
« Great Atlantis did fiouriſh., For though the Narration and Deſcription 
« which is made by a great Man with you, of the Defcendents of Neprane 
* planted there, and of che magnificent Temple, Palace, City, and Hill, 
« andche manitold ({trcams of goodly Navigable Rivers, which (as f'> many 
« Chains) invironcd the ſame Site and Temple, and the ſeveral deprees of 
«aſcent, whereby men did climb up to the ſame, as if it had been a Scale 


« Countrey of Atlantis, as well thatof yeru. then called Cys, as that of 
*« e Hexico then named T yrambel ; were mighty and proud King /oms in 

« Arms, Shipping, and Riches; fo mighty, as at one rime (or a leaſt with- 
*in the ſpace of tenyears) taey both made two greatexpeditions, they of 
« Tyrambel through: the Atlantick to the Mediterranean Sea, and they of Coya 
« through the Sout»-ſca upon this our Iſland. And for the former of thele, 

«« which was into Europe, the ſame Auchor amongſt you (as it ſeemeth) had 
*« ſome relation from the Fgyption Prieff whom he circth for affuredly ſuch 
*« athing there was. Bur whether it were the ancicnt « Athenians that had 
*« the glory of the repulſe and reſiſt ince of thoſe Forces, I canfay nothing ; 
* but certain i-is; there never came back either Ship or Man from that Voy- 
* age. Neither had the other Voyage of thoſe of Coys, upon us, w_ bertcr 

| B . © fortune, 
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butthere will be enough left ro giye you | 


« y.t | ſay, greaterthen then now. V Vherher it was, that the examplc of 


« Archac time this Land was known, and frequented by the hips and 


« Celi, be all Poctical and. Fabulous ; bc '0 much is true, Thar the faid | 
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« fortune, if they had not met with enemies of greater clemency; . Forthe 
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«King of this Ifland (by name CAlrabin) a wile Man, anda great Warrior, 
« knowing well both his own ſtreygih, and that of his enemies, handled the 
<« matter fo, as he cut off their Land forces from their Ships, and entoiled 
« both their Navy and their Camp, with a greater power than theirs, both 
« by Sea and Land, and compelled them to render themſclyes withour 
« ſtriking ſtroke ; andafter they were at his mercy, contenting himſelf one. 


«ly with their Oath, that they ſhould no more bear Arms againſt him, diſ- | 
| <« miſſed them all in ſafety. But the Divine revenge overtook not long 


« after thoſe proud enterpriles ; for within leſs then the ſpace of One hun- 
« dred years the Great Atlantis was utterly loſt and deſtroyed, notby a great 
« Earthquake, as your ©Hanfaith, (for that whole Tra is little ſubjeR to 


{ « Farthquakes) but by a particular Deluge or Inundation, thoſe Countreys, 


« having at this day far greater Rivers, and far higher Mountains to pour 
« down Waters, than-any part of the Old World. But it is true, that the 
« fame Inundation was not deep, not paſt forty foot in moſt places from 
*« the. ground 3 1o that although it deſtroyed Man and Beaſt generally , 
« yet ſome few wilde Inhabitants of the Wood eſcaped : Birds alſo were 
« ſaved by flying tothe high Trees and Woods. Foras for Men, although 
«« they had Buildings in many places higher then the depth of the V Vater ; 
« yet that Inundation, though it were ſhallow , had along continuance, 
« whereby they of the Vale, that were not drowned, periſhed for want of 
*« food, and other things neceſſary. 50 as marvel you not at thethin Popu- 
« lation of America, nor at the Rudeneſs and Ignorance of the People ; for 
« you. muſt account your Inhabitants of Camerice as a young People , 
« younger a thouſand years at the leaſt than the reſt of the VVorld, for 
« that there was ſo much time between the Univerſal Flood, and their par- 
« ticular Inundation, For the poor remnant of Humane Secd which re. 
« mainedin their Mountains peopled the Countrey again ſlowly, by little 
« and little: And beipgſimple and a ſavage people (not like Noh and his 
« Sons; which was the chicf Family of the Earth) they were not able.to 
* leayc Letters, Arts, and Civility to their Poſtcrity. And having likewiſe 
* in their Mountainous Habitations been uſed (in reſpec of the extream 


* Cold of thoſe Regions) to cloath themſelves with the skins of Tigers, | 


« Bears, and great Hairy Goats, that they have in thoſe parts; when after 
© they came down into the Valley, and found the intolcrable Heats which 
<« are there, and knew no means of lighter Apparel, they were forced to 


« begin the: cuſtom of going naked, which+continueth at this day ; onely 


<« they take great pride and delight in the Feathers of Birds : And this alfo 
« they took from thoſe their Anceſtors of the Mountains, who wece in- 
{ yited unto it by the infinite flight of Birds that came up to the high 
« Grounds , while the Waters ſtood below. So you ſee by this main 
© accident of time, we loſt our Traffick with the Americans, with whom, 
<« of all others, inregard they lay neareſt to us, we had moſt commerce. 
« As for the other parts of the World, it is moſt manifeſt, that in the 
« Ages following (whether it wete in reſpe@ of VVars, or by a Natural 
* revolution of time) Navigation did every where greatly decay , and 
« eſpecially far yoyages (the rather by theuſe of Gallies, and ſuch Veſſels 
© as could hardly brook the Ocean ) were altogether lefc and omitted, 
*So then, that part of cntercouſe which could be from other Nations 
© ro fail to us, you ce how it hath long fince ceaſed, except it were by 


| ſome rare accident, as this of yours. But now of the ceſſation of that 


« other 
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| «exception; which is admirable, preferviag the good which cometh by 
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* 9ther part of cntercourſe, which migit be by our ſailingto other Nations» 
« I muſt yie!d you ſome other cauſe : For I cannor fay (it I ſhoyld (aytruly) 
< but our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, Mariners, Pilor:, and all things char 

<* appertain to Navigation, is as great as ever; and therctore why weſhould | 


«* to give you latisfaQion to your principal Queſtion. | 

| « There reigned inthis Ifland about Onethquſand nine hundred years 
« ago, a King, whoſe memory of all others we molt adore, not luperſtjtiouſly, 
© but asa Divine Inſtrument,though a Mortal Man ; his name was J'alomens, 
* 2nd we eſteem him as the Law-giver of our Nation. This King had alarge 
& heart inſcrutable for good, and was wholly bent ro make his Kingdom and 
« Peoplc happy : He therefore taking into conſideration, how (ufficient,and 
« {ubftantive this Land was to niaintain it ſelf without any aid (at all) of he | 
| © Foreigner, being Five thouſand'fix hungred miles in Circuit, and of rare 
| © fertility of ſoilin the greateſt part thereof 3 and finding allo the ſhipping of 
* this Countrey might be plencifully ſet on work, both by Fiſhing, ana by | 


« fit at home, I ſhall now give you anaccount by it ſelf, and it willdrawnearer | 


< Tranſportations from Porcto Port, and'likewiſe by failing unto ſome {anal} 
« T{lands that are not far from us, and are underthe Crown and Laws of this 
«State; and recalling into bis memory the happy and flouriſhing eſtate 
« wherein this Land then.was , ſo as it mighit be a thouſand ways altered to 
*the worſe, bur ſcarce any one way tothe better; thought nothing wanted 
* to his Noble and Heroical Intentions, 'but onely (as far as Humane fore- 
« ſight might reach) to give perpetuity tothat which wasin his time ſo happily 
«eſtabliſhed ; therefore amongſt his other Fundamental .Laws of this King- 
« dom, he did ordain the Interdits and Prohibitions which we have touch- 
ing entrance of ſtrangers, which at that time (thoughit'was after the cala- 
<©« mity of America) was frequent, doubting novelties :and commixture of 
«* mpannets. It istrue, the like Law againſt the admiſſion of Rrangers, with- 


wma 


«in Ut?s/ bur there it is a poor thing, and hath madethema curious, igno- 
**ranx, fearful, fooliſh Nation. But our Law-giver made bis Law of anofher 
«temper, For firſt, he hath preſerved all/points of humanity, intaking or- 


{ «der and making proviſion fortherelief of.ſtrangers diſtreſſed, whereot you | 
* havertaſted. . "Ar Which Speech (as reaſon was) We all roſe up aud bowed our ſelyes. 
| He Went on. *That King alloſtill deſiring go joyn Humanity and Policy tos | 


« gether, and thinking it againſt Humanity'to detain Strangers here againſt 
cetheir Wills, and againſt Policy, that they ſbould return anddiſcoyer their 
« knowledge of this State, he took this courſe. He did ordain, that of the 
{ «Strangers that ſhould be permitted to Land, aS many (at all times) might 
«&depattas would, but as many as would tay, ſhould haye very good con- 
« ditions and' means to live from' the State) Wherein heſaw fo far, that 
« now in ſo rhany Ages, fince the Prohibition, we bayememory not of one 
&« Ship: that everreturned, andbut of thirteen perſons onely at ſeveral times 
«that choſe torreturn in our Botroms; What thoſe few:that returned, may 
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«aur travelling/{rom hence into parts abroad, 'our Law-giver thought fic al- 
*rogether to'reſtrain it. So isitnot in Chins7 for the Gbineſet fail where they 
« will;/or can;' which ſheweth, that theie Law of keepinigour Strangers, is 
©a'Law of puſillanimity and fear. But this reſtraint of ours hath one onely 


« have'reported abroad, I know not; but'you mult think; whatſoever they | 
{ <«have ſaid; 'could be taken where they came, but for adream. Now for 


«put licence, is an/zncicnt Law in theKingdomof Chine, and yetcontinued |. 


—— 


< communicating with ftrangers, and avoiding the hurt ; and I will now 
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'* open it to you. And here I ſhall ſcem a little co digreſs, but you will by 
* and by finde it pertinent. Ye ſhall underſtand (my dear Friends) that 


ee 


*nence: It wasthe ercRion and inſtitution of an Order or Socicty which 


* wasupon the Earth; and the Lanthorn of this Kingdom. Ir is dedicated 
* to the ſtudy of the Works and creatures of God. Some think ic beareth 
* the Founders name a little corrupted; as if i: ſhould be Solomons Houſe ; 
*© but the Records write it as it is boken , fo as I rake it to be denomi- 
* nate of the King of the Hebreys, which is famous with you, and noſtrangec 
*tous; for we have ſome parts of his Works which with you are loſt, 


* Life and Motion, This makerh me think thatour King finding himſelf r6 
* ſymbolize in many things with that King of the Hebreyys (which lived 
© many years before him) honorcd him with the Title of this Foundation. 


« them, and Men the more Fruit in their uſe of them) did give italſo tha 
* ſecond name. -But now to come to our _—_ pupole, :; 5 
«* When the'King'had forbidden to all his Peop!e Navigation in any 


« that every twclve years there ſhould be ſet forth out of this Kingdom 


© there ſhould be:a'Miſhon: of three. of the Fellows or Brethren of Solomons 
«« Houſe, whoſe errand was oncly. togive us knowledge of the affairs and 


. | < ſtate of thoſe C— which they were deſigned, and eſpecially of the 


« Sciences, Arts, ManufaQures and Inventions of allthe World ; and withal 


&« the Ships after they had Jandeg the Brethren ſhould return, and thar the 
« Brethren ſhould ſtay abroad tiil the new Miſſion. 1 he Ships arc not other= 
« wiſe fraughtthan with ſtore of Victuals, and good quantity of Treaſure, 
< to remain with the Brethren for the buying of ſuch things, andreyarding 
« of ſuchperlonsas they ſhould think fir. Now for me totell you how the 


| 

« yulgar fort of Matiners are contained from being diſcovered at Land; 
| and how they tharmuſt be pur 6n ſhore for any time colour themſelves 
 < under the names of other Nations, and to what places theſe Voyages have 
' © becn defigned, and what places of 'Rendezyons are appointed forthe new 


 < Mifſions.and thelike-circumſtances of the practick, I may not doit, neither, 


 « is jt much to your deſire. Butthus you ſec'wemaintain a Trade, notfor} 


'* amongſt the excellent as of that King, one above all hath the preemi- | 


* we call Solemons Houſe, the noblcſt Foundation (as we think) that ever | 


* namely, that Natnral Hiftory which he wrote of all Plants, from the Cedar 
© of Libanws tothe CIWoff that groyveth out of the Wall, and of all things thathye 


* AndI am the rather induccd tobe of this opinion, for that I inde in an- 
« cient Records this Order or Socicty is ſometimes called Solomons Houle, 
* and ſometimes The Colledge of the Six days / Yorks; whereby I am fatisficd, 
« that our Excellent King had Icarncd: from the Hebreyys, that God had 
< created the World, and all that thercin is within Six days; and therefore 
< he ifiſtituting that Houſe for the finding our of the truc Nature of all 
« things (whereby God might have-the more glory in the workmanſhip of 


« part that wasnot under his Crown, he made nevertheleſs this Ordinance, | 


« two Ships p_ toſeveral Voyages; that in either of theſe hips; 
] 


; 


| 


«to bring unto us Books, Inſtruments, and Patterns-in cycry kinde. Thar | 


 « Gold; Silver,or Jewels, nor for Silks, nor for Spices, nor:any other c 
< modity: of Matter, but oncly for Geds firſt Creature, which was Lig" t;:t 
« have:Light (I ſay)\of the growth of all parts of the World. And when 
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had faiebthis.he wasfalent,and lo were we all; forindeed, we were all aſtoniſhs} 

ed to hear fo ſtrange things ſoprobably told... And he percciving, thatws)' 

were willing tofay ſome hat , 'but had ic not ready, in great courteſlc,} 

puepren oft, and deſcended to ask us Queſtions of our Voyageand Fortunes 3 
632? | - an 
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given touching Marriages, and the courſes of life whieh any of them 


to the order of Nature, 
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| ning, for it is Green all Winter; And the State is curiouſly wrotight with 
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and in the end concluded , chat we-might do welt to think with out 
ſelves what time of ſtay we would demand of the State ; and bad ug 


ſtrangers that would ſtay; we had work enough to get any of our men to 
look to our Ship, and to keep them from going preſently to the Governor 
to ctave conditions ; but with much ado; we refrained them till we mighe 
agree what courlſeto take. 


our utter perdition, and lived moſt joytully, going abroad; and ſccing 
what was to beſcen inthe City and places adjacent wirhin our Tedder, and 
obtaining acquaintance with many of the City, riot of the meanelſt qua- 


deſire to take ſtrangers , as it were into their bofomr, as was enough to 
make us forget all chat was dear to us in our own Countreys, and con- | 
tinually we met wich many things righit wortliy of obſervation and rela- 
tion: As indeed, if there be a Mirror in the World, worthy to hold mens 


bidden to a Feaſt of the Family, as they call ic; artioftnarural, pious and 
reverendcuſtom itis, ſhewing that Nation to be compounded of all good- | 
neſs. This is the manner of it. It is nes to any man that ſhall live to 

ſe thirty perlons deſcended of his body alivetogether, andall above three 
years old, to make this Feaſt, which is done at the coft of the State; 
The Father of the Family, whom they call the Tirſas, two days before the 
Feaft taketh ro him three of ſuch Friends as he liketh to chuſe, and is 
aſlited alſo by the Governor of the City or place where the Feaft is cele- | 
brated z and all the Perſons of the Family of both Sexes are ſumnioned to 
attend him, Theſe two days the Tſar (itrech in confulcation concern: | 
ing the goodeſtite of the Family ; there, if there be any Difcord of Sits 
berween any of the Family, they are compounded and appealed 3 there, ] 
if any of the Family be diſtreſfed or decayed ; order is taker fortheir re- | 
lief and competent means to live ; there; if any be ſubje& to yice or tzk&|/ 
ill courſes, they are reproved and cenſured, So likewiſe ; direQiot:. is 


ſhould take; with divers other the like orders and advices, The Go» 
vernor aſſiſteth to the end, to put in execution by his publick Autho- 
rity, the Decrees and Orders of the Zwſar , if they ſhould be difobeyed; 
though that ſeldom needeth ; ſuch reverence and obedience rhiey' give] 
The 7irſas doth aiſo then eyer' chtife one man 
from amongſt his Sons to live in Houſe with hitti ,' who' is called ever 
after the Fon of the Vine 3 the reaſon will hereafter appear. On the Feaſt- 
day ,- the Tather or Tirſan cometh forth after Divine Service into/a large 
Room where the Feaſt is celebrated z which Room hath an Half- 
pace at the upper end. Againſt the Wall; int the middle of the'Halt- 
pace, is a Chair placed for him, with a'Table and Carpet before ir ; 
Over tic Chair, is a State made ronnd or oyal,; and'itis of Tvy ; anIvy 
ſomewhat whiter then ours, like the Leaf of a Silver Ap; but more ſhi- 


lity, at whoſe hands we found fuch humanity , and ſuch a freedom ani | 


eyes; it is that Countrey, One day there were two of out company | 


not to ſcant our ſclyes , for he would procure ſuch time as we 'defired; } 
Whereupon we all roſe up and prefented our ſelves to skifs the skitt of | 
his Tippet 3 but he would not ſuffer us, and fo took his leave. But when | 
it came once amongſt ourpeople, that the State uſed to offer conditions to | 


We took our ſelves riow for Freetneti, ſeeing there was tio danger of | 


Silver- and Silk of divers colours, broiding or binding inthe Tyy and is | 
er of the work of fome of the Danghters of the' Family, and yeiled-| 
a | over 
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jeQs, - The Seal ſet to the Kings Charter, is the Kings Image imboſſed or 


and as of right, yet they are yaried by diſcretion, according.to the num- } 


clamation by all that arc preſent in their Language, which is thus much, 


Stalk and the-Grapes ; but the Grapes are daintily enamelled: And if the 


Purple,/ with a little:Sun fer on the top 3 if the Females, then they are 


; 


| 
f 
| 


| 


ſtand about him, leatingagainſtthe Wall, The Room below his Half-pace| 
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over at the top with a fine Net of Silk and Silver: But the ſubſtance of it 
is true Ivy, whereof, after itis takendown, the Friends of the Family are 
deſirous to have ſome Leaf orSprig to keep. The Tirſan cometh forth with ' 
all his Generation or Lineage, the Males before him , and the Females fol. | 
lowing him. And if there be a Mother, from whoſe body the whole Lis | 
neage is deſcended, there is a Traverſe placed ina Loft above on the right | 
hand of the Chair, with a Privy Door, and a carved Window of Glats,| 
leaded with Gold and Blew , where ſhe fitteth, but is not ſeen, When 
the Tirſan is come forth, he ſirteth down'in the Chair, and all the Li- 
neage place themſelyes againſt the Wall, both at his back, and upon the 
return of the Half-pace, - in order of their years, without difference of 
Sex, and ſtand upon their Feet, When he is ſer, the room being always 
full of company, but well kept, and without diſorder, after ſome paule, 
there cometh in from the lower end of the room a T aratan, (which is as 
much-as an Heraula) and on either ſide of him two young Lads, whece- 
of one.carricth a Scroul of their ſhining yellow Parchment, and the other 
a cluſter. of Grapes of Gold,. with a long foot or ſtalk : The Herauld 
and Children areclothed with Mantles of Sea-water-green Sattin, but the 
Heraulds Mantle is ſtreamed with Gold, and hath a Train. Then the 
Herauld,.with three Courtefies, or. rather Jaclinations, cometh up as far 
as the Half pace, and there firſt taketh into his hand the Scroul, This 
Scoul is the Kings Chatter , containing Gift of Revenue, and many Pri- 
yiledges; . Exemptions, and: Points of Honor granted to the Father of 
the Family ; and it is ever ſtiled and direfted, 7s ſuch an one, Our wel- 
beloyed Friend and Creditor, which is a Title proper onely to this caſe: For 
they ſay, . the King. is Debtor to no Man, but for propagation of his Sub- 


moulded in Gold.. And though ſuch Charters be expedited of courſe, 


ber. and. dignity of the Family, This Charter the Herauld readeth aloud ; 
and while-it. is. read , the Father or Tirſan ſtandeth vp , ſupported by two 
of his Sons, ſuch as he chuſcth, ._ Then the Herauld mounteth the Half. 
pace, anddelivereth.the Charter into his hand, and with that there is an ac 


Happy are-the People of Benſalem. Then the Herauld taketh into his hand 
from the other Childe the. cluſter of Grapes, which is of Gold, both the 


Males of-the: Family. be.the greater number , the Grapes are cnamelled 


enamelled into a greeniſh yellow, with a Creſcent on the rop. The 
Grapes ate. in namher ,as many as. there are Deſcendants of the Family, 
This Golden Cluſter the Herauld delivereth alſo to the Tirſan, who pte- 
ſently; delivereth it over to that Son thathe had formerly choſen to be in 
houſe, with: him ;, who beareth it before his Father as an Enſign of Honor 
when he gocth in,publick ever after, and is therenpon called The Soy of || 
the Ying,,  Afterthus Ceremony ended, the Fatber or Tirſan retireth, and 
aſter-ſome time cometh forth again to Dinner, where he ſitteth alone} 
under-the State' as before ; -and none of his Deſcendants fit with him ; of 
what..degrce or dignity foeyer,; except he hap to be of Solowans Houſe. 
He js {erved onely,,by. his own Children , ſuch as are Male , who petform} 


unto bim- all feryice, of the Table uponthe knee ; and the Women onely 
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hath Tables on the ſides for the Gueſts that are bidden; who are ſerved 
with great and comely order ; and toward the end of Dinnet (which in 
the greateſt Fealts with them, laſteth never aboye an hour and 4 halt) 
there is an Hymn ſung, varied according totheInvention of him that com- 
poſed it, (for they have excellent Poeſie;) but the ſubjedt of it is (always) 
the praiſes of LAdam, and Noab, and cHbraham; whereof the formet two 
peopled the World, andthe laſt was the Father of the Faithſu! ; concluding 
| eyer With a Thankſgiving for the Nativity of our Sayiovr, in whoſe Birth 
the Births of all are onely Blefled. Dinner being done, the Tirſan retireth 
again, and having withdrawn himſelf alone into a place, where hemaketh 
(ome private Prayers, he cometh forth the third time to give the Blefling » 
with all his Deſcendants, who ſtand about him as at the firſt, Then -ne 
calleth them forth, by one and by one, by name, as he pleaſeth, though 
{cldomthe orderot age be inverted. The perſon that is called (the Table 
being before remoyed) kneeleth dowa beforethe Chair, and the Father lay- 
*eth his hand upon his head, or her head, and giveth the Bleſſing in thefe 
words 3; Son of Benſalem (or Daughto-gf Benſalem) thy Father ſaith it, the 
Man by Whom thou haſt breath andlife ſpeaketh the word : The Blefing of the Eyer- 
lafling Father, the Prince of Peace, and the Holy Daye be upon thee, and make 1ht 
days of thy Pilgrimage good and many. This he faith to every of them 3 and thar 
done; if there be any of his ons of eminent Merit and Vertue; (fo they 
be not aboye two) he calleth forthem again, and faith; laying his arm over 
their ſhoulcers, they ſtanding, Sons, it is well you are bom; give God the praiſe; 
and perſeyere 19 the end, And withal delivereth to cicher of them a Jewel, 
| made in the figure of an Ear of Wheat, which they ever afrer wear ia the 
front of their Turbant or Hat. This done, they fallto Muſick and Dances, 
| and other Recreations aſter their manner for tiergſtof theday. This is the 
| full order of that Feaſt, | a 
By that time ſix or ſeven days were ſpent, I was faln into raight ac- 
quaintance with a Merchant of that City, whoſe name was Joabin; he was 
2 Jew, and circumciſcd : For they have ſome few ſtirps of Jews yet re- 
| maining among them, whom they leave to their own Religion 5 which 
they may the better do, becauſe they are of a far differing diſpoſition from 
) the Jews in other parts, For whereas thcy hate the Nameof CHRIST); 
| and have a ſecret inbred rancor again(t the people, among whom they 
live: Theſe (contcariwiſe) give unto'our SAVIOUR many high Attri- 
; butes, and love the Nation of Benſalem extreamly, Surely this Man, of 
| | whom I ſpeak, would ever acknowledge that CHRIST was born of a 
Virgin, and that he was more thena Man; and he would tell how GOD | 
\ | made him Kuler of the Seraphims which guard his Throne ; -and they 
call him alſo the Milken way , and the Eliah of the ©WHefiah, and many 
[other high N+mes ; which caongh they be inferior to his Divine Majeſty, 
} yet they arefar from the Lavguage of other Jews. . And for the Countrey 
. of Benſalem , this Man wou'd make no end of commending it, bting de- | 
| firous, by Tradition amorg the Jews there, to have-it believed; that the 
l people thereof were of the Generations of CAbrahaw by another Son, 
whom they call Nachoran; and thar Aoſes by a ſetret- Cabala ordained the | 
Laws of Benſalem, which they now uſe ; and that when the Mefi4h ſhould | 
come and fit in his Throne at Jeraſalem, the King of Benſalem ſhould fit + 
| at his Feer, whereas other Kings ſhould keep agreat diſtance. / But yet 
ſetting aſide theſe Jewiſh Dreams, the Man was a-wiſe man and learned, 
| '_ | and of great policy, and excellently ſeen in the Laws. and Cuſtoms of that 
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Nation. Amongſt other diſcourſes , one day I told tim; © was muck 

affeRed with the Relation I had from ſome of the company; of their 
Cuſtom in holding the Feaſt of the Family, for that (me thought) I had 

never heard of a Solemnity wherein Nature did ſo muchprefide. And 

becauſe Propagation of Familicsproceedeth from the Nuptial Copulation, 

I deſired to know of him what Laws and Cuſtoms they had concerning | 
Marriage, and whether they kept Marriage well, and whether they were 

tied to one Wife. For that where Population is ſo much affeRed, and 

ſuch as with them it ſeemed to be, there is commonly permiſſion of Plu- | 
rality of Wives. To this he faid, « You have reaſon for to comm. nd 

«that excellent Inſtitution of the Feaſt of the Family ; and indeed we 

«have expericnce, that thoſe Familics that are partakers of the Bleſſings 

* of that Feaſt do flouriſh and proſper ever after in an extraordinary man- |: 
*ner. Buthear me now, and 1-will tell you what I know. You ſhall un- 
<« derſtand, that there is not under the Heavens, fo chaſte a Nation as this 
* of Benſalem, nor ſo free from all pollution or foulneſs; it is the Virgin 
* of the World. I remember Eiave read in one of your European Books 
« of an holy Hermit amongft you, that defired to ſee the Spiritof Fornication, 
« and there appearcd to him a little'foul ugly c/Zrbiope : But if he had | 
& deſired to ſec rhe Spirit of Chaſtity of Benſalem, it would have appeared to 
« him in the likeneſs of a fair beautiful Cherubin ; for there is nothing 
* amongſt Mortal Men more fair and admirable, then the chaſte Mindes 
« of this People. Know therefore, that with them. there are no Stews; 
« nodiffolmte;Houſes, no Courteſans; nor any thing of that kinde ; nay 
« they wonder ( with detefſtation) at you in Exrope which permit ſuch 
* things. © They ſay you have put Marriage our of office; for Marriage 
« is ordained a her. for unlawfal concupiſcence, and natural concu- | 
« piſcence ſeemcth as a ſpur to Marriage : But when Men have at hand 
&« a remedy more agreeable to their corrupt will , Marriage isalmoſt ex- 
&« pulſed. And tnercfore, there arc with you ſeen. infinite Men that mar- 
« ry not, but chufe rather a Libertine, and impure fingle life, then to be 

« yoakedin Marriage; 'and many that do marry, marry late, when the | 
«prime and ſtrength of their years is paſt ; and when they do margy, 
« whatis Marriage to- them , bur a very Bargain, whercin is ſought Alli- | 
« ance, or Portion, or Reputation, with ſome deſire (almoſt indifferent) 
« of ifſue, and not the faithful Nuptial Union of Man and Wite that was 

« firſt inſtitured > Neither is it poſſible, that thoſe that have 'caſt away fo 

« baſely fo much of theirftrength, ſhould greatly cfteem Children (be. 

« ing of the ſame matter) as chaſt Men do. 50 likewiſe during Marriage, [ 
« js the cafe much amended, as jt ought to be, if thoſe things were ls: 
«rated onely for neceſhity > No, bs they remain ſtill as averyaffront to 
« Marriage ; the hunting of thoſediffolute places, orreſortto Courteſans, | 
<are no-more puniſhed'in Married men, then in Batchelors : And the de- 
« prayed cuitom ofchange, and the delight in merctricious embrace- 
« ments, (where Sinis turned into Art) maketh Marriage a dull thing, and 
«a kinde of |mpoſition or Tax. They hear you defend theſe things as | 
« done'to avoid greater evils, as Advowtries, Deflouring of Virgins, | 
« Unnatural Luſt, and the like : But they fay this is a prepoſterous Wil | 
« dom; and they call it Lets offer, who to faye his Gueſts from abuſing 

« offcred his Daughters : Nay, they fay further, that there is little gained. 
(«in this, for that the ſame Vices and Appetites do till remain and abound, 
« Unlawful Luſt being-like a Furnace, that if you ſtop the Flames alto-| 
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ws gether, It Wil: quench bur it yuu give It any Vent, it Will rage, AS for 
«Maſculine Love, they have no touch of ir, and yet there are not ſo faith- 


———— 


| ful and inviolate. Friendſhips in the World again as are there ; andto 
«(peak generally (as I ſaid before) I have not read of any ſuch Chaltity in | 


* 2ny Peopleas theirs. And their uſual ſaying is, That whoſocver is unchaite, 
« cannot reverence himſelf, Aud they ſay, That the reverence of a Mans ſelf 
« jis,nextReligion, the chiefelt Briole of all Vices. And whea he had (aid 
this, the: good Jeyy pauſed alittle. W hereupon, I far more willing to hear 
him ſpeak on, thanto ſpeak my ſelf; yer thinking it decenr, that upon his 
paulc of Speech I ſhould not be alrogether (itent, ſaid onely this. © Thar 1 


| « would ſay to him, as the Widow of Sarepts ſaid to Elia, That he was 


« come tobring to memory ourlins ; -and that I confe(s therightcouſneſs of 
b, Benſalem, was greater than therighteouſeſs of Europe, ' At vybich Speech, be 
| boyyed his Head, and vyent on in this manner, © They have alſo many wiſe and 
<« excellent Lawstouching Mariiage 3 they allow no Folygamy; they have 
<« ordained, that none do intermarry or contract until a moneth be paſt from 
< their firſt interview. Marriage without conſent of Parents, rhey do.not 
& make void, but they mul& ir inthe Inheritors; for the Children of ſuch 
« Marriages arc not admitted to inherit above a third part of their Parents 


| Inheritance. I have read in a Book of one of your Men, of a Feigned 


«© Commonwealth , where the married couple are permitted before they 
« contra toſce one another naked, This they diſlike, for they think it a 
« {corn to give arcfuſal aftcr ſo tamiliar knowledge 3. but becauſe of many 
« hidden defefts in Men and Womens Bodies, they hayea more civil way ; 
« for they have ncar every Town, a couple of Pools (which they call 
& Adam and Eyes Pools) where it is permitted to one ;of the Friends of the 


| « Man, and another of the Friends of the Woman,, to ſce them ſeverally 


« bathe naked. | OO 
Andas we were thus in Conference, there came one that ſcemed tobe 
a Mcſſenger , in a rich Huke, that ſpake with the Fevy ; whereupon he 
turned to me, and ſaid, 7ou vyill pardon me, for I] am .commanded avyay in haſte. 
The next morning he came to me again, joyful, as it ſeemed, and faid, 
« There is word come to the Governor of the City, that one of the Fathers 
"<« of Selomons Houſe will be here this day ſeyen-night ;. we haye ſeen none of 
«them this-dozenycars. His coming isia ſtate, butthe cauſe of his coming 
« isſecret. I will provide you and your Fellows of a-goad ſtanding to ſec 
« his entry, -I thanked him, and told him, 7 was moſt glad of the neyys. The 
day being come, he made: his entry. He was a Manof middle ſtature and 
age; comely of-pcrfon ; and had an alpeRt as if he pitied men;:. -He was 
cloathcd in azobe of fine. black Cloth, with wide Sleeves, and a Cape; 
his under Garment was of excellent white Linnen. down to the Foot, 
girt with a Girdle of the ſame, and a Sindon-or Tippet of the ſame about 
his Neck 5 he had Gloves that were curious, and ſet with Stone, and Shooes 
of Peach<coloured Velvet ; his Neck was bare to the Shoulders; his Hat 
was like a Helmet or $pani/> Monters, and his Locks curled below it de- 
cently, they were of colour brown z his Beard was cut round, and of the 


Chitiot withour Wheels, Litter-wiſe, with two Horſes at cither end , 
richly trapped in blew Velvet embroidered, and two Footmen on each 
ſide in the like attire. The Chariot was all of Cedar, gilt and adorned 
[with Cryſtal, ſave that the fore-end had Pannels of Saphiresfert in borders 


;of Gold, and the hinder-cnd the like of Emeralds of che Pers colour, 
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{-me colonr with his Hair , ſomew hat lighter, He was carried in a rich | 
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| There was allo a Sun of Gold, radiant upon the rop in the midſt; and on | 
| the trop before 2 ſmall Cherub of Gold, with Wings diſplayed. The 
| Chariot was covered with Cloth of Gold tifſued upon. blew, He had 
before him fitty attendants, yourg mea all , in white Satten Iooſe Coats, 
up to the mid-leg, and Stockins of white Silk, and 5hoocsof blew Velyet, 
and Hats of blew Velvet, *with fine Plumes of divers colours fſct round like 
Hatbands. - Next before the Chariot ; went two men bare-headed, in 
Lionen Garments down to the Foot, girt, and Shooes of blew Velyet, 
who carried, the one a Croſier, the other a Paſtoral. Sraff like a Sheep. 
hook, neither of them of Metal , but the Croſier of Balm- wood , the 
Paſtoral-Staff of Cedar. . Horſemen he had none, neither before, nor be- 
hinde his Chariot, as it ſcemethy to avoid all tumult and trouble. Be- 
| hinde his Chariot went all the Officers and Principals of the Companies 
of the City. He ſate alone upon Cuſhions, of akinde of excellent Pluſh, 
blew, and under his Foot curious Carpets of Silk of diyers colours, like 
the Perſian, but far finer. He held up his barchand as he went, as bleſs- 
ing the People, but in ſilence. The Streer, was wonderfully well kept, 
ſo that there was never any Army had their Men ftand in better barte]- 
array, then the peoplc ſtood. The Windows likewiſe were not crouded, 
but every one ſtood in them, as if they had been placed. When the 
ſhow was paſt, the Jeyy ſaid to me, ** I ſhall not be able roattend you as I 
« would, inregard of ſome charge the City hath laid upon me for the en- 
« tertaining of this great Perſon. Three days after the Jew came tome again,and ſaid, 
« Yeare happy men, for the Father of Solomons Houſetaketh knowledge of 
*« your being here, and commanded me to tell you, that he will admit all 
« your company to his preſence, 'and have private conference with one of 
** yon that ye ſhall chuſe; and for this, hath appointed thenext day after to: 
© morrow.. And becauſe 'he meaneth to give you his Bleſſing, he hath 
« appointed it in the forenoon, We came at our day and hour, and I| 
was choſen by my fellows for the private acceſs.” We found him ina fair 
Chamber richly hanged, and carpeted under Foot, without any degrees to | 
the State: He was ſet upon alow Throne, richly adorned, andarich Cloth 
of State oyer his head of blew Sattin embroidered, He was alone, fave 
that he had two Pages of Honor on cither hand one, finely attired in 
white.' - His under Garments were the like, that we ſaw him wear in the 
Chariot; bur inſteadof his Gown, he had onhim a Mantle with a Cape 
of the ſame fine Black; faftned about him. _ When we camein; as we wete 
taught; we bowed low at" our firſt entrance '; and when we were come 
| ncar his' Chair , he'ſtoo0d up, 'holding forth his hand ungloved, and in 
poſture of Bleſſing; ' and we every: one of us ſtoeped down and kiſſed the 
hem-'of -his Tippet. © "That done, the reſt departed, and Iremained. Then } 
he warned 'the' Pages'forth of the Room, and cauſed me to fit down beſide 
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a Relation of the true {tate of Solomons Houle. Son, to make. 
you know thetrue ſtate of Solomons Houle, I will keep this order, | 


, « Firlt, T will ſer forth unto you the End of our Foundation. - Secondly, | 


[ - 


WW OD Bleſs thee; my Son, I will give thee the greateſt Jewel as 
3 haves for I will impart uato thee, for the love of God and Men; | 


| 
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| 


- 
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*<longation of life in ſome Hermits that chule to live there, wellaccommo- 


| *ſomeof them likewiſe ſetupon high Mountains, ſo that the vantage of the 
| &« Hill with the Tower, is in che higheſt of them, three miles at leaBi. And 
| «theſe places we call the Upper Region, accounting the Air between the 


&* Snow, Hail, and ſome of the Fiery Mcteors alſo. And upon them, in fome 


« The Preparations and Inſtruments we have for our Works, Thirdly, | 


| * The ſeveral Employments and Fun&ions whereto our Fellows arc aſſign- 
| <ed: And fourthly, The Ordinances and Rites which we obſerye; 

| _- *TheEndof our Foundation, is theKnowledge of Cauſes and Secret 
| «Motions of things, and the enlarging of the Bounds of Humane Empire, 
| © rothe effeQing of all things pollible, 

« The Preparations and Inſtruments, are theſe. We have large and 
«deep Caves of ſeveral depths ; the deepeſt are ſunk Six hundred fathom, 
*and ſome of them are digged and made under great Hills and Mountains ; 
*ſothatif you reckon together the depth of the Hill, and the depth of: the 
* Cave, they are (ſomeof them) aboyethree miles deep : For wefindethat 

| * the depth of an Hill, and thedepth of a Cave from the Flar, is the ſame 
«thing, both remote alike from the Sun and Heavens Beams, and fromthe 
* open Air. Theſe Cayes we call the Lower Region, and we uſethem for 
'<all Coagulations, Indurations , Refrigerations , and Confervations of 
« Bodies, Weule them likewiſe for the Imitation of Natucal Mines, and 
«.he producing alſo of new Artificial Metals, .by Compoſitions and Mate- 
«rials which we uſe and lay there for many years. Weuſe them alſo ſome- 
« times (which may ſeem ſtrange) for _ of ſome Difeaſes, and for pro- 


« dated of all things neceffary, andindcedlive very long 3 by whom alſo we 
« lcarn many things. Ez 

« We have Burials in ſeveral Earths, where we put divers Cements 
« as the Chineſes do their Porcellane ; but we haye them in greater variety 
« and ſome of them more fine. We allo haye great variety of Compoſts 
« and Soils for the making of che Earth fruitful, 

& We have high Towers, the higheſt about half amile in height, and 


« high places, and the Low as a'Middle Region. We uſetheſe Lowers, 
« according to their ſeyeral heights and ſituatione, for Inſolation, Refrige- 
<« ration, Conſervation, and for the view of divers Metcors, as Winds, Rain, 


« places, aredwellings of Hermits, whom we viſit ſometimes, and inſtruct 
< whatto obſerve. 

« We have great Lakes; both alt and freſh, whereof we have uſe for 
«the Fiſh and Fowl]. Weule them alſo for Burials of ſome Natural Bodies ; 
« for we finde a differencein things buried in Earth, or inAir belowthe Earth, 
« and things buried in Water. We have allo Pools, of which ſome do ſtrain 
« Freſh Water out of Salt, and others by Art do turn Freſh Waterinto Salt. 
&© We haye alfo ſome Rocks in the midſt of the Sea, and ſome Bays upon 
« the Shore for ſome'Works, wherein is required the Airand Vaporot the | 


« Sea, Wehave likewiſe violent ſtreams and cataraQs, which ſerve us for 
© many Motions ; and likewiſe Engins for multiplying and enforcing of 


| <« Winds, toſet ilſo on going diyers Motions. We 
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| « We have alſo a number of artificial Wells and Fountains, made jn 
* imitation of the Natural Sources and Baths; as tinted upon Vuriol, Sul- 
« phur, Stee!; Braſs; Lead, Nitre, and other Minerals. And again we have 
{little Wells for Infufions of many'things, where the Waters take the vir- 
&© tue quicker and better thenin Veſſels or Bafins : And amongſt them we have 
| « a Water which we call ater of Paradiſe, being by that we do to it, made 
« very ſovereign for Health, and Prolongation of Life. | 

« We 4'fo great and ſpacious Houfes, where we imitate and demon- 
« ſtrate Meteors ; as Snow, Hail, Rain, ſome Artificial Rains of Bodies, and 
© nor of Water, Thunders, Lightnings ; alſo Generations of Bodiesjn Air, 
<« as F:ogs, Flirs, and divers others,  * 

« We have alſoccrtain Chambers which we call Chambers of Health, 
« where we qualifie the Air, as we think good and proper tor the cure of di- 
« yers Diſeaſes, and preſervation of Health. 

« We have alfo fair and large Baths of ſcyeral mixtures, for the cure of 
« Diſeaſes, and the reſtoting of Mans Body from ArctaQtion z and other, for 
&« the confirming of it in ſtrength of Sinews, Val Parts, and the very Juice 
<« and Subſtance of the Body. 

« We have alſo large and various Orchards and Gardens, wherein we 
« do hot ſo-tmuch reſpeR Beauty, as varicty of ground and foy!l, proper for 
ce divers Trees and Hetbs; and fome very ſpacious, where T rces anc Berries 
© are fer, whereof wemake divers kindes of Drinks, beſides the Vineyards. 
« In theſe we praQtile likewiſe all concluſions of Grafting and Inoculating, as 
ce xyell of Wild-trees as Fruit-trees, which produceth many cf as. And we 
«make (by Art) in the fame Orchards and Gardens, Irces ard F.owers to 
| «« come ecarher orlater then thcir jcaſons, andi'to come up and bear more 
| « ſpeedily then by their natural. coueſe they do, We'mike them alto (by Art) 
«« much greaterihen their nature, and their Fruit greater and ſweeter, avd ot 
« differing taſte, ſtnc1|,colcur and figure from then nature ;3and many of them 
« we fo order, that they become of Medicinal uſe. 

«© V'Ve have alſo means to make divers Plants riſe, by mixtures of 
« Earths without Seeds, and likewiſe ro make divers new Plants differing 
'{ *< fromthe Vulgar, and romake one Tree or }lant turn into anot! er. 
| « YVehave alſo Parks and Encloſures of all forts of caſts and Birds ; 
| © which we uſe not oncly for view or rarcneſs, but likewiſe for Nifletions 
« and Tryals, that thereby we may take light, what may be uv rought upon 
« the Body of Man, wherein we ''nde many ſtrange cies ; as continuin 
« life inthern, though diyers parts, which you account vital, be periſhed 
**and taken: forth 5 Refuſcirating of ſome that ſecm dead in appearance, 
« and thelike. VVe try allo all poyſons and other medicines upon them, 
« as well of Chirurgery as Phy ſick. By Art likewiſewe make them greater 
« or taller then their kind is, and contrariwiſc dwarf them, and ſtay their 
« orowth: VVe make them more fruitful and bearing, then cheir kind 
« is, attd contrariwiſe barren, and not generative. Allo we make them 
« differ in colour, ſhape, aivity, many ways. VVefinde means to make 
&« commixtures atid cepulations of divers Kinds, w hich bave produced 
| many new kinds, and them not barren, as the general opinionis. VVe 
« make a number of kindes of Serpents, VVorms, Flies, Fiſhes, of Putre- 
* tation; whereof ſore arc advanced (in cfteR) tobe pertett Creatures, 
« like Beafts or Birds, and have Sexcs, and do propagate. Neither do we 
« this by chance, bur we know beforchand of what matter and commixture 
« what kind of thoſe Creatures will atiſc. 
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___ « Wehavealfo particular Pools where we make tryals upon Fiſhes, 
ce as we have ſaid before of Bealts and Birds. | 
__ « We have allo places for Breed and Generation of thoſe Kinds of 
« Worms and Flics which are_of ſpecial uſe, fuch as are with you, your 
&« Silk-worms and Becs. | 

« ] willnot hold you long with recounting of our Brew-houſes, Bake- 
« houlcs and Kitchins, w here are made divers Drinks, Breads, and Meats, 
« rare and of ſpccial cftes. Wines we have of Grapes, and Drivks of 
« other Juice, of Fruits, of Grains, and of Roots; and of mixtures with 
« Honey, Sugar, Manna, and Fruits dried and decocted ; aloof the Tears 
© or Woundings of Trees, and of the Pulpof Canes; and theſe Drinks are 
&« of ſeveral Ages, ſome totheage orlaſtof forty years. VVe have Drinks 
« alſo brewed with ſeveral Herbs, and Roots, and Spices, yea, with ſeveral 
«« Fleſhes,and V Vhite-meats; whereof ſome of the Drinks are ſuch as they 
«arc in cftc& Mear and Drink both ; fo that divers, efpecially in Age, do 
« defire to live with them w ith little or no Meat or Bread. And above all, we 
| * ſtrive ro have Drinks of cxtream thin parts, to inſinuate into the Body, 
« and yet withour all biting, ſharpneſs, or fretting ; infomuch, as fome of 
« them putupon the back of your hand, will, u ith a little ſtay,paſs through 
&«to the palm, and yer taſte milde to the mouth. VVe have alſo VVarters 
« which we ripen in that faſhion as they become nouriſhing ; ſo that they 
« arcindeed exccllent Drink, and many will ufe no other. Breads we have 
&© of ſeveral Grains, Roots and Kernels, yea, and ſome of Fleſh and Fiſh 
« dried, with divers Kinds of Levenings and Seafonings; ſo that ſome do 
« extreamly move Appctites ; ſome do nouriſh ſo, as divers do live of them 
« without any other Mcat, wholive very Jong. So for Meats, we have ſome 
« of them ſo beaten, and made tender and mortified, yet without all cor- 
« rupting, as 2 weak heat of the Stomach will turn them into good Chyls, 
« as well as aſtrong heat would meatotherwife prepared. VVehave ſome 
« Meats alſo, and Breads, and Drinks, whichtakenby men, enable them to 
'« faſt Jong after ; and ſome other that uſed, make the very Fleſh of Mens 
« Bodies {enfibly more hard and tough, and their ſtrength far greater then 
*< otherwile it would be. 

© VVechave Diſpenſatories or Shops of Medicines, wherein you may 
« eaſily think, if wc have fuch varicty of Plants and Living Creatures, more 
* then you have in Exrope, (for we know what you have) the Simples,Drugs, 
« and Ingredients of Medicines, muſt likewiſe be in ſo much the geater 
« yaricty. . VVe have them likewife of divers Ages, and long Fermenta- 
«© tions. And for thcir Preparations, we have nor onely all mannerof ex- 
6 quiſit Diſtillations and Separations, and eſpecially by gentle Heats, and 


+ Forms of Compolition, whereby they incorporate almoſt as they were 
© Natural Simplcs. h | 

 « VVe haye alſo divers Mechanical Arts, which youhave nor, and 
| * Stuffs made bythem ; as Papers, Linnen, Silks, Tiflues, dainty works of 
« Feathersof wonderful luſtre, excellent Dies,and many others; and Shops 
* likewiſe as well for fuch as are not brought into vulgar uſe amongſt us, 


| ** as for thoſe that are. For you mult know, that of the things before re- | 
* cited, many are grown. into uſe throughout the Kingdom ; but yet, it | 


* theydid flow from'our Invention, we have of them alfotor Patterns and 
" Priacipals. 
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« Percolations through divers Strainers, yea,and Subſtances ; but alſo exatt | 
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| « VVe have alfo Furnaces of greardiverſitics, a4 that keep great di- | 
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. | « yerſity of heats, fierce and quick, ſtrong and conſtanr, lofr and milde; 
« blown, quict, dry, moiſt, and the like. Burt above all we have heats, in 
; *jmitation of theSuns and Heavenly Bodies hears, that pafs divers Inequa- 
| © lities, and (as itwere) Orbs, Progrefies and Returns, whereby we may 
* produce admirable cfte&s. Befides, we have heats of Dungs, and of Bel. 
« lies and Mays of Living Creatuxes, andof their Bloods and Bodics; and 
&« of Hays and Herbs laid up moift ; of Lime unquenchcd, and ſuch like, 
* Inftruments alſo which generate heat onely by motion; and further, places 
« for ſtrong Inſolations; and again, places uncerthe Farth, which by Na- 
*tureorArtyicld Heat. Thcſedivers heats we uſe, as the nature of the ope- 
« ration which weintend, requireth. | 

« VVcharve alſo Perſpective Houfes where we make Demonſtration 
* of all Lights and Radiations, and of all Colours ; and out of things un- 
*coloured andtranſparent, we can repreſent. unto you all ſeveral colours, 
© notin Rainboys (as it is in Gems and Priſms) but of themlelyes ſingle. 
« VVe repreſent alſo all Multiplications of Light, which we carry to great 
* diſtance, and make ſo ſharp as todiſcern ſmall Points and Lincs ; alto-all 
© colourationsof Light, all deluſions anddeceits of the Sight, in Figures, 
«* Magnitudes, Motions, Colours - all demonſtrations of Shadows. VVe 
* finde alſo divers means yet unknown to you of producing of Light origi- 
© nally from divers Bodics. VVeprocure means of fecing objeRts afar off, 
« asin the Heaven, and remote places; and repreſent things near as afaroff, 
«and things afar oft asncar, mule teigneddiſtances. VVe haveallo helps 


« for the Sight, far above SpeCtacles and Glaſſes in uſe. VVe have alſo 


« Glaſſes and Means to ſee {mall and minute BodiesperfeRly and diſtinaly, 
«© as the ſhapes and colours of ſmall Flies and V Vorms, grains and flaws in 
« Gems, which cannototherwiſe be ſeen, obſervations in Urine and Blood, 
« not otherwiſe to be ſeen. VVe make Artificial Rainbows, Halo's, and 
« Circles about Light. VVe repreſent alſo all manner of Reflexions, Re- 
« fraQions, and Multiplication of Viſual Beams of Objeas, 
« VVehave alſo Precious Stones of all kindes, many of them of great 
&« beauty, and to you unknown ; Cryſtals likewiſe, and Glafles of divers 
* kindes, and amongſt them ſome of Metals vitrificated, and other Materi- 
« als, beſide thoſe of which you make Glaſs : Alſo a number of Foſliles 
«and imperfcQMinerals,which you have not; likewiſe Loadſtones of pro- 
« digious virtue, and other rarc Stones, both Natural and Artificial. 
« VVe havcalfo Sound-houſes, where wepraRiſe and demonſtrate all 
* Sounds and their Generation. We have Harmonics which you have not, 
«« of Quarter-ſounds, and lefler Slides of Sounds ; divers Inſtruments of 
« Muſick likewiſc to you unknown, ſome ſweeter then any you have, with 
« Bells and Rings that are dainty and ſweet. Werepreſentimall Soundsas | 
« oreat anddeep, likewiſe great Sounds extenuate and ſharp. We make 
« divers tremblings and warblings of Sounds, which in thcir original arc 
« entire, We repreſent and imitate all articulate Sounds and Letters, and 
« the Voices and Notes of Bcaſts and Birds. V Ve have certain helps,which 
« ſet to the Ear, do further the hearing greatly. We have alſo divers ſtrange 
« and'artificial Echo's refleQing the voice many times,and as it were tofling 
«it; and ſome that give back t he voice louder then it came, ſome ſbriller, 
<« and ſomedceper, yea, ſome rendring the voice differing in the Lerters or 
« articulate Sound from that they receive, We have all means to convey 
| « Sounds in Trunks and Pipesin ſtrange lines and diſtances, * 
«c Ee 
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| * and Axioms out of them, Theſe we call Compilers, FP 
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1-5 gine that you haves” and to make them, and multiply them morc'eiſily,and | 


['* Baſilisks. -We repreſent alſo Ordnance and Inftrutnents of War; and En- 
| * gines of all kindes; and likewiſe new mixtures and compolitions of 'Gan- 
| powder, Wildefices burning in Water and nnquenehable; alſo Fireworks | 
|:*0f all variety, both forpleaſure and uſe. We imitatealſo flighrs of Birds 3 : 
| **we haye ſome degrees of flying inthe Air 3 we have Ships and Boars'for 
|.<« going under Water, and brooking of Seas 3 alſo Swimmihg-gitdtes and 
|'ce Supporters, We have divers curious Clocks; and other like miotiogs of 


| « alſoagreat number of other various motions, ſtrange for qualiry; finencls 
|<< ahd ſubtilty. | ” at 


| « allmanherof feats of Tugling, falſe Apparitiohs, Impoſturesand1llufione, 


| « adorned or\ſwelling, -but onely pure as itis, and without all affeQarion of 
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1." * We havealſo Pertume-houſes; 'wherewith we joyn alfopratices of 
$ Taſte ; -we multiply Smells, which may ſeem ſtrange; we imitace Smells, 
.< making all>Smc}ls ro breath out of other mixtures then thoſe that'givechem. 
$ We make divers imitations of Taſte likewiſe, ſo that they will deceive any 
*©Mans raſte. And inthis Houſe we contain'alſo a Confiture-honſe; where 
« we makeall Sweet-meats, dry and moiſt, anddiyers pleaſant Wines, Milks, 
**Broths, and Sallers; farin greater variety then you have, © 

24:! 'E Wehavealſo Engine-houſes, {here are prepared Engints and Inftru- 
| ments for. all ſorts of motions, "There-we imitate and pradileth make 
« (wifter motions then any you have, either our of your Muskets gr any En- | 


« with ſmall force, by wheels and other means; "and'to make them! ftronger | 
-«< and*more violent then yours are, exceeding your greateſt*Cannons and | 


*eReturn, and ſome perpetual motions.” We 'imitare alſo motions'of Living 
xc Creatures by Images of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Serpents; 'we have 


« We havealſoa Mathematical-houſe, where are repreſented all Inſtru- 
<« ments, as well of Geometry as Aſtronomy; exquiſitely made. wy 
& We have alſo Houſes of Decaits bf the Senſes, whete werepreſerit 


& and their Fallacies. Ard fucely, you will eaſily belieyerthat we that have (6 
< many things truly Natural, which induce admiration; couldin a world of 
e<particulars deceivethe Senſes, if we would diſguiſe thoſe things, and labot 
'« to make them more-m{raculous : But we do hate all Impoſtures and Lies 
*inſomueh, as we have ſeverely forbidden ir to all out Fellows, under pain 
« of Igtiomitly and Fines, that they do not ſhew any natural wotk'or thing, 


&« ſtrangeneſs. | 
« Theſe ate (my Son) the riches of Solomons Houle. 


* twelve that fail into Foreign Countreys under the names of other Nations, 
« (for onr own Weconceal) who bring us the Books, and AbſtraQt, and Pat- 
«terns of Experiments of all other Parts, Theſe we'call CHerchants of | 
6 Diobe. | 
Gy We have three that colle& the Experiments, which ate inall Books. 
«'Thefe we call Depredators. | 
«« We have three that colle& the Experiments 'of all Mechanical Arts, 
«and'alſo'of Liberal Sciences, and alſo of Praftices which ate not brought 
'« tnro Arts/ Theſe wecall Myftery-men. 

- «We have three that try new Experiments; ſuch as themſelves think | 
«4 2004. Theſe wecall Pioneers or Miners. | 

'  ©& We have three that draw the Experiments of the former four into | 

* Titles and Tables, to give the better light for the drawing of Obſeryations | 
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« For the ſeveral employments and offices of our Fellows; we have | 
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© Then after divers.Mcctings and Conſulſts of our whole number, to 
| « conſider of the former. Labors and Coll tions, we have three that take 
| ** care out of them to dire new Experiments of ahigher Light, more pene- 
| © gating into Naturethenthe former, Thelc wecall Lamps, _ > 

| « YVe have three others that. do execute the Experiment ſodireQed, 
| <* and report them. . Thele.-we call Inoculatore. 


«Laſtly, VVehaye three that. raiſe the ſormer Diſcoveries, by Experi- 


| © Interpreters of Nature. | 
ſ_ «VVe hayc alſo, as you mult think, Novices and Apptentice*, that 
{ «© the ſucceſſion of the former employed Men do rot fail ; beſides a great: 
| ** number .of Servants and Attendants, Menand VVemen. Andthis wedo 
« alſo, VVe have Conſultations whichof the Inventions 2rd Experiences, 
« which we have diſcovered ſhallbe publiſhed, and which not ; and take all 
« ar,Oath of Scerecy forthe concealing of thole which wethisk meet to keep 
«ſecret; though ſome of thoſe we do reyeal ſomctime to ths. State, and 
« ſome not, 
« For our Ordinances and Rites; we have two very lorg and fair Gal- 
« leries. In one of theſe we place Patterns and Samples of all manner of the 
« more rarc and excellent Inventions ; in the other we place the Statues vf 
« all principal Inventors. There we have the Statue ;of ycur Columbw, that 
« difcovered the Weft-Indies , alſo the Inventor of Ships 3 your Monk that 
ce was the Inventor of Ordnance, and of Gur-powder ; the Inventor of 
« Muſick; the Inventor of Letters; the Inventor of Printing; the Inyentos 
þ «« of Obſervations of Aſtronomy ; the' Inventor of Wotks jn Metal; the 
« Tnyentor of Glaſs ; the Inventor of Silk of the Worm ; the Inventor of 
«Wine. the Inventor of Corn and Bread; the Inventor of Srgars : And 
© all theſe.by more certain Iraditior,then you have. 'T ben ye have divers 
© Inventors of our own of cxccllent Works, which finceyou have rot ſeen, 
«jt were tcolorg tomake Deſcriptions &f them ; ard beſides, inthe right 


ce Invention of value we crc a Statue tO the Inventor, ard give him a libe- 
« ral and honorable reward. ]heſe Statues arc ſcme of Braſs, 1c me of Maible 
| <« and Touch-ſone, ſomeof Cedar, and other ſpecial Weods gilt and adorn- 
« eq, ſome of lron, {cme of Silver, ſome of Gold, | 


« 2nd Thanks to God ſor his marvellous Works; and Fortys of Praycrs, im- 
« plorirg his aid and blcfling ſor the Illumination of cur Labors, and the 


« Wehavecertain Hymbs and Services which we ſay daily, of Zaxd TY 


| ©© ments into greater Obſeryations, Axiome, and Aphotiſms,, Thele'we call 
* 


&© underflanding of thoſe Deſcriptions, you might caſily err. For uponevery 


«« turning them jnto geod and holy vices, | 
« Laſtly, We taye Circuits or Viſits of d;vers principal Cities of the: 


&« Invengons, as wethinkgood., And wedo alſodeclare Natural Divinati- 
| «© ons of Diſeaſes, Pl2gues, Swa1ms.of hurtſul Creatures, Scaicity, Tempeſt, 


4 Eanh quakes, great Ir-undations, Comets, Tcmpcratureof the Year, ard | 
| « givers other things ; and we give cOunſe) therevpor, v batthePcople ſhall | 
'«« do for the pxevention and remedy of them, 
i the , 


« And 
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| 


«Kingdom, Where, as it cometh to paſs, we Co publiſh ſuch new prefitablc| 


— _ 
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. And when he had ſaid this, he (tood up: Andl, asThad been taughr, 
kneeled down, andthe laid his right hand upon my head, and taid, God 
bleff thee, my S'on, and God bleſs this Relatiov Which I haye made : 7 give thee leave to 
publiſh it for the good of other Nations, for We here are in Gods Boſome, a Land un- 
-known. Ando heleft me, having aſſigned a value of about T wothouſand 
'Ducats for a Bountyto me, and my Fellows ; for rhey give great largeſſes 
where they come upon all occaſions, 


| 


The reſt was not perfected. 
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uſus Humanos. logs 


Prolongation e's 
Reſtiutionof 0] Jin uf oe es ret, p 
- Retardation of eA'ye. 

| Curing of Diſeaſes, counted [ncurable. 
| Mitigation of Pain. 
eMore oak e p. leſs ag ome Purgings. 
| increaſmg of Strength and Ativity. 


increaſmg of Ability, to ſuffer T orture or Pain. 


The) Altering of ( omplexions, and Fatneſs, and Leannefs- 
The: ahering of Statures, 


o- altering of Features. 
Paw 4. and exalting of the Imelleftual Parts, 


Verſion of Bodies into other Bodies. 

eMaking of new Species... be 
Tranſplanting of one Sj pecies into another. 
Inſtruments of Deſtruttion, 4 of War and Poyſon. 
Exbilaration of the Spirits, and putting them in good vſpo- | 


' frtion. 
Force of the Imagination, either upon another Body, or upon 


the Body it ſelf: 
7; Timein Maturations, 


Time in C, larificati 085, 


| 

| eAcceleration ofs Putrefaftion. 
| EEE Decoftion. 

' EE ermination. 
| 


M Wis rich Compoſt for the Earth, 
| 
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Impreſ$ions of the «Air, and raiſms of Tempeſts. 
Great alteration, as in [nduration, Emollition, &c. 
Turning ( rude and Watry Subſtances into ()yly and Ontu- 
ous Subſtances. 
Drawing of new Foods out of Subſtances not now in uſe. 
Making new T hreds for Apparel, and new Stuffs, ſuch as 
_ are Paper, Glaſs, CFC. 
atural Divmations. 
Deceptions of the Senſes. 
Greater Pleaſures of the Senſes. 
eArtificial eMinerals and ( ements. 
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; J}Ig a Pit upon the Sca-ſhore, ſomewhat above the 
KN, High-water Mark, and ſink it as deep as the Low- 
water Mark ; And as the Tide cometh in, itwill ll 
with Water, Freſh and Potable. Thisis common- 
ly praQtiſed upon the Coalt of Barbary, where other 
Freſh Water is wanting. And Ceſar knew this well, | 
: when he was _— 1n Alexandria ; forby digging 


of Pits in the Sea-thore, he did fruſtrate the labori- | 


then in Deſperation. Bur Ceſar miſtook the cauſe ; for he thought that a 
Sex-ſands had Natural Springsof Freſh-water. - Bur it is plain, that it is the 
Sca-water, becauſe the Pit filleth according to the Meaſure of the Tide : 
And the Sca-water paſting or ſtraining chrough the Sands, .leaycth the 
Saltneſs. | 
_ I remember to have read, that Tryal hath been made of Salr-warer 
led through Earth ;, through ten Veſſels, one within another, - and yetir | 
hathnotloft his Saltneſs, asto become potable: Burtheſame Man faith, chat 
(by the relation of another Salt-watbr drained through twenty Veſlels; | 
hath become freſh. This Experiment ſcemeth to crols that other of Pits, | 
made by the'Sea-lide ; and yer but in part, if it betrne, that rwenty Repeti- 
tions db the effe.  But-it is worth the nate, how poortheImitations of 
Nature are, in commoncourle of Experiments, exceptthey be led by great 
Judgment, and ſome good Light of axioms. For firlt; there is no ſmall 
difference between a Paſſage of Water through twenty ſmall Veſſels, and 
throbgh ſuch. a diſtance, as berween the Low-water and High-warer Mark. 
Secondly, there isa great difference berween Earthand Sand ; for all Earth 
| hath in it.akin !e of Nitrous Salt ; fromwhich, Sand is more free: And 
| belides, Earth dothnot ſtrain the Water fo finely as Sand doth. | 'Burt there | 
| is athird point, that I ſulpe& as much, or mere than the octhertwo; and 
| that is, that in. the Experiment of T#anfmifion of the Sea-water intothe Pits, 
| the Water riſeth ; butinthe Experiment of Tranſmifion ofthe Water,through 
the Vellels, icfallerh : Now certainit is;;that the Salter part of Water (once 
y B 
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WWF ” ous Works of the Ericmics., which had turned the | 
Sea-water upon the. Wells of Alexandria; and fo faved his Army, ny | 
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ſalted throughout) gocth to the bottom: And therefore no marvel it the 
| draining of Water by deſcent, doth make it freſh: Beſides, Ido ſomewhat 
doubt, that the very daſhing of che Water that cometh from the Sea, is | 
more properto ſtrike off the ſaltpart, chan where the Water {lideth of her 
own motion. 

It ſcemieth Percolation or T ranſmiſion (hich is commonly called Strain- 
ing) is a Fo0d Kinde of Separation, not onely of thick from thin, and grols 
| from fine, butof more ſubtile Natures ; and vacicth according tothe Body, 
through which the T renſmifion is made. As if through a Woollen-bag, the 
liquor:leaveththe fatneſs; if through Sand, the ſaltneſs, &c. | lhey ſpcak of 
ſevering Wins from Water, paſling it through Ivy-wood, or through other 
the like pofons body, but Non conftar. | | 

The Gumof Trees (which weſceto be commonly ſhining and clear) | 
is but a fine paſſage, or ſtraining of the Juice of the Tree, throughthe 
Wood and Bark. And in like manner, Cornish Diamonds, and Rock, Rubies, 
(which are yet more reſplendent than Gums ) are the fine Exudations of 
| Stone. | 

Ariſtotle giveth the cauſe vainly, Why the Feathers of Birds are of more 
lively colours than the Hairs of Beaſts; for no Beaſthath any finc Azure, or |. 
Carnation, or Green Hair. He ſaith it is, becauſe Birds are more in the 
Beamsof the Sun than Beaſts, bur thatis manifeſtly untrue ; for Cattle arc 
more inthe Sun than Birds, thatlive commonly in the W oods, or inſome 
Covert. -1 he true cauſe is;that the excrementitious moiſture of living Crea- 
tures, whichymaketh as well the Feathers in Birds as the Hair in Bealts, pals- 
eth in Birdsthrougha finerand moredelicate Strainer,than irdoth in Beaſts: 
For Feathers paſs through Quills, and Hair through Skin. 

The Clarifying of Liquors by Adheſion, is an inward Percolation, and is 
cffc&ed, when ſome cleaving Body is mixcd andagitated withthe Liquors 
{ whereby the groſſer part of the Liquorſticks to thatcleaving Body; and fo 
the fincrpartsare freed from the grofſer. So the Aporbecaries clarifie their 

Syrups by:Whircs of Eggs, beaten withrhe Juices whichthey would clarific ; 
| which whites of Eggs, gather all thedregs and grofſer parts of the Juice ro 
them ; and after rhe Syrup being ſet onthe fire, the whites of Eggsthem- 
ſelves harden, and are taken forth, So Ippocraf is clarificd by mixing with 
Milk, and ſtirring it-about, and then pafling it through a Woollen-bag, 
which they call Heippotrazes Sleeye ; and the cleaving Nature of the Milk,drav-| 
cththe Powderof the Spices, and grofſlcr parts of the Liquor toit, and in 
the paſſagethey ſtick upon the Woollen-bag. | 
The acitying of Water, isan experiment tending to Health, beſides 

thepleafure of the Eye, when Water is Cryſtaline. It is cffeRed by caſting 
in, and placing Pebbles at the head of a Current, :that the Water may ſtrain 
| through them. | 
t may be Percolation doth not onely cauſe clearneſs and ſplendor, but 
| {weetneis of favor ; for that alſo followeth, as well as clearncis, whep the 
fince parts.arc ſevered from the groflcr. So it is found, thatthe ſyycats of 
mien thathaye much heat, and exerciſe much; and have cleats Bodies and 
fine Skins, do ſmell fweer, as was faid'of Alexander; and weſec commonly, 
9. {| that Gums haye fycet odors. 
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kea Glaſs, and put Water into ir; and wet your finger, and'draw it 
[coionef | (I round about the lip of the Glaſs, prefiing it ſomewhat hard ;/' and 

jm Priffure after yowhave drayn it ſome fey times about, it-yyill make the Waterfrisk 
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and ſprinkle up ina fine Dew: This inſtancedoth excellently demonſtrate 
the force of Comprefion in a ſolid Body. For whenſoever a folid Body (a5 
Wood; Stone, Metal, &c.) is preiled, there is aninward tumult in the parts 
therebf, ſecking rodelivec themſclves fromthe Compreſſion: And this is 
the-cauſc of all Yiolene Motion. Whercin it is ſtrange in the higheſt degree, 
that this Motion hath neyer been obſerved, nor enquired; ic being of all 
Motions, the moſt common, and the chicf root of all CHechanical tions. 
This Motion worketh in round at firſt, by way of Proof and Search, which 
way to deliver'it ſelf, and then worketh inProgrefs, where it findeth the 
deliverance caſicſt. In Liquors this Motion is viſible ; for all Liquors ſtruck- 
cn, make round circles, and withal daſh, burin Solids (whichbreaknot) it is 
ſo ſubrile, as it is inviſible ; bur nevertheleſs bewrayeth ir ſelf by many 
efte&s; asinthisinſtancewhereot we ſpeak, For the Preſſure of the Finger , 
furthered by the wetting (becauſe it ſtickerh ſo much the better unto the 
Lip of the Glaſs) after{ome continuance, putteth all the fmall parts of the 
Glaſs into work, thatthey ſtrike the Water ſharply; trom which Percufion, 
that ſprinkling cometh, 

f youltrike or pierce a Solid Body that is brittle, as Glaſs or Sugar, it 19. 
| breaketh not onely where the immcdiate force is, but breaketh all about } 
into ſhivers and fitters ; the Motion upon the Preflure ſearching all ways, | 
and breaking where itfindeth che Body weakeſt. 

The Powder in Shot bcing dilared into fucha Flame, as cndureth not It. 
Compreſſion, moycth likewiſe in round (the Flame being inthenature of | 
a Liquid Body) ſomctimes recoyling, ſometimes breaking the Peece, but, 
generally diſcharging the Bullet, becaule there it findeth caficſt deliver- 
ance. 

This Motion upon Preflure, and the Reciprocalthereof, which is Mo- | 
tion upon Tcnſure; weuſe tocall (by one common name) Aoron of Liber- 
9 ; Which is, when an Body being forced to a Preternaztural Extent or Di- 
menſion, dclivercth and reſtoseth it ſelf to the natural : As when a blown 
Bladder (preſſed) riſcth again ; or when Leather or Cloth tenturcd, ſpring 
back. Theſe two Motions (of which there be infinite inſtances) we ſhall 
| handle indue place. | | 

This Motion upon Preſſure is excellently alſo demonſtrated in Sounds : 13. 
As when one chimeth upon a Bell, it foundeth ; but as ſoon as he layeth his 
hand.vpon it, the Sonnd ceaſeth : And fo, the ſound of a Virgina! Sming, as 
ſoon asthe Quill of the Jack falleth fromir, ſtopperh. For theſe ſounds are | 

uced by the ſubtile Percuſhon of the Minute parts of the Bell orong 

| upon the Air; All one, as the Fater is caulcd to lcap by theſubtile Percufſi- | 
| on of the Minute parts of the Glaſs uponthe ater, whercof we ſpake alit- | 
tle before in the Ninth Experiment. For you muſt not take it to be the local | 
ſhaking of the Bell or String thar doth it. As we ſhall tully decV»re when | 
we come hereafter to handle Sounds, | TRE | 


ke a Glf with a Bely, and a long Neb, fill the Belly Cin part) with=. 5 4: 
Water: Take alſo another. Glsf, whereinto put Claret Wine and Water | gx, winiens 
mingled. Reyerſe the firſt Glaſs, with the Belly upwards, ſtopping the | in Comin | 
Neb with your Finger rhendip the mouth of ic within the ſecond Glals; cocks of of 
and remove your Finger.g Continuc it in that poſture for atime, and it | Zedier; by 
willunmingle the Wine from the Water; the Wine aſcending andſetlingin | 2%" 
the top of the upper Glaſs, and the Water deſcending and fetling in the 
bottom of the lower Glafs. The paſlage is apparent to the Eye ; for } 
| - you 
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you ſhall ſcethe Wine, as.it were, inaſmall vein, tifing through-the Waters | 
] For handſomneſs:fake (becauſe ithe working irequireth- ſome ſmall:time) | 
{it were good you tiangtheupper:GlaſuponaNail. Bur:as ſoon'as;there 
{is gathered 10 math pure.and anmixcd Water in the bottom of: the;dawer 
a 'that Tee mars of tie upper Glaf? dippeth into"it\, the: Marion 
i1cea "MH b ( + DSO2011205 40A 42 7:53iGO 11990 ' £1 1 PI? 2x7! 
| Let che upper 6f be Wine, i and thelowee Water; there followeth.no 
| Motion at all. Letthe upper G/af be Warer pure;the lower Water coldurgd, 
| or cortrariwiſc rhere folloyeth.no-Motion at all. Butir hath beentryed, 


that though the mixture of Winc and Water, in the lower G/af, bethtce 


| parts Water, and butone Wine; yet it dothnot dead the Mction. - This fe- 


paration of Warterand Wine appearcth ro be made by weight ;- for it aault 
be of Bodies of unequal weight, orclfc ittworketh nor ; and the hefwier | | 


' Body muſt ever be inthe upper-G/af) Bur thennote withal, that the water 


being made pentible, and there being a great weight of i Water inthe Belly 


| of the Glaſs, ſuſtained by a ſmall Pillar of Warer intheneck of the G/aſf; it | | 


is that whichſctteth the Motion on work: For Waterand Wine in one Glaf, 
wich long ſtanding, will hardly -cver. b” £922 | 
T his Experiment would be extended from mixtures of: ſeveral Liquors 


to Simple Bodies, which confiſt of {eyeral ſimiliar parts :: Try it therefore 


with Broyz or Salt-vuater and Fresh-vvater, placing the Salt-vwater (which || 
is the heavier) im the upper GA, and fee whetiierthe freſh will come above. | 
Try it alſo with Water thick Sugred, and pure Water 3 and ſce whether 
the Water which cometh above, will loſe his fs cctnefs: For which pur- 
poſe, it were goed there were alittle Cock made inthe Belly of the upper 


Glf 


[* Bodies containing fine Spirits, which do caſily difhpate when you make 
rafufions ; the Rulc is, A ſhort ſtay of the Body inthe Lzguor recciverth the 


| Spirit, and a longer ſtay-confoundeth it ; - becauſe it drayceth forth the 


Earthy part withal,- which embaſeth the finer. And therefore it is an Er- 
ror in Phyfitians, to reſt ſimply upon the length of ſtay for cncreaſing the 
vertue. Bur if you will have the I»f##0z ſtrong, in thoſe kinde of Bodies, 
which have fe Spirirs, your way is not to give longer time, but to repeat! 


the Infuſion of the Body oftner. Take Fjolets, and infuſe a good Pugil of 
themin a Quart of Vinegar, let them ſtay three quarters of an hour, and 
rake them forth, and refreſh the Ivor with like quantity of new Holets 
ſeven times, and it will make a Pizeear 1o treſh of the Flower, as if a T welye- 


| moneth after it-bebrought you ih a Saucer, you ſhallſmellit before it come 


at you. Note, that it-{melleth.more pecſeRly-of the Flowera good while 
after, then at firſt. | | 

F-#Rule which we have given, is of ſingular uſe for the preparations 
of 7 <.dicines, andother Infuſions. As forexample, the Leaf of Burrage hath 


1.x excellent Spirit, to repreſs the fuliginous vapor of Dusky Melancholy, 


and ſo to cure Madneſs : But nevertheleſs, it the Leaf be infuſe long, it 
ycildeth forth but araw ſubſtance-of no vertue: Therefore I ſuppoſe, that| 
if in the Muſt of Wine or Wort of Beer, while it workerh before it + Tunned,| 
the Burrage ſtay a ſmalltime, and be often chariged with freſh, it vvill make 
a ſoveraign Drink for Melancholy 'Paſfions. Andithg like I conceive of Orang: 
Flowers. 267 e990.) WE 2005 Off F off 
'-** Anbarb hath manifeſtly in'it Parts of comrary Operations: Parts that 
purge, and parts that binde the Body; andthe firftlay looſer, andchelarter lay 
! N90 | deeper: 
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| fuſe half an hour in Water ; then take them out, and infuſe them again in 
| other Water; and ſothe third time; an4 then taſte and conſider the firit 


_—— 


"I | 


deeper ; So that if you infule Rubarb foran hour, and cruſhit v ell, itwill 
urge better, and binde the Body Icſ after the purging; than if it ſtood 
wenty tour hoyrs : This istried, butl] conceive likewiſe, that by repeat- 
| ing the Infuſion of Xubarb, ſeveral times (as was faid of Violets) letting 
cach ſtay in but a ſmall time, you may make it as ſtrong aPurging Mcdi- | 
| cine, as Scarimony. And it is not a ſmall thing won in #hyfick, if you can 


thoſe that are not without ſome malignjty. 
Purging Medicines, for the moſt part, have their Purgative Vertue in a fine 
Spirit, as appeareth by that they 246 not boiling, withoutmuch loſs of 
vertue. Andthereforcitis cf good uſc in Phyſick, it you can retain the Pur- 
gingof Vertue, and take away the unpleaſant taſte of the Purger 3 which 
itis like you may co, by this courſc of infuſing oft with little ſtay. Forit is 
, probable, that the horrible and odious taſte is in the grofſerpart: 
Generally, the working by Infuſions is grols and blind, except youtfirſt 
try the _ of the ſeveral parts of the Body, which of them ifſue mote 
ſpeedily, and w hich more {lowly ; and fo by apportioning thetime, can 
take and lcaye that quality which you deſire. Thisto know, therebe two 
ways; the one totry whatlong ſtay, and whatſhort itay workerh, as hath 
been ſaid ; the other tory, in order, theſucceeding Infufieons, of one and | 
the ſame Body, ſucceſlively, in ſeveral Liquors. As for example, Take | 
Orange-Pills, or Roſemary, or Cinvamon, or _ you will ; and let them in- 


"Water, the ſecond, and thethird, and you will finde them differing, not one- 
ly in ſtrength and weakneſs, but ot..crwiſcin taſte, or odor ; for it may be 
the firſt Watcr will have more of the ſent, as more fragrant; and theſecond 
more of the taſte, as more bitter or biting, &c. 

Infufions in Air (for ſo we may call Odors) have theſame diverſitics with 
Infufions in Water ; in that the ſeveral Odors (waich are in one Flawer, or 
other Body) iſſue atſeveral times, lome earlier, ſome later : So we tinde, 
that Viulers, Woodbines, Strawberries, yield a pleaſing ſent, that cometh forth 
firſt ; but ſoonafter an ill ſent quite differing fromthe former. Which'is 
—_— not ſo much by mellowing , as by the late iſſuing of the groſler 

irit. 

: As we may deſire to extrad the fineſt Spirits in ſome caſes; ſo we may 
deſirealſo to diſcharge them (as hurrful)-in ſome other. So Wine burnt, by 
rcaſon of the cvapocating of the finer Spirit, inflameth leſs, and is beſt in 
Agues : Opium lecſcth ſome of his payment quality, if irbe vapored our, 
mingled with Spirit of Wine, orthe like : Sean leeſerh ſomewhat of his 
windineſs b. decoQting ; and (generally) ſubrile or windy Spiritsare taken 
off by Incenſion, or Evaporation, And even in Infuſtons in things that are 
of too higha ſpirit, you were better pouroff the firlt Infuſion, after aſmall 
time, and uſe the latter. 


— arcin the form of an Hemiſphere ; Air within,and a little Skin 


motion of Peccuffion from the W ater, which ir {elf deſcending, driveth 


make Ruharb, and other Medicines that are Benedif, as ſtrong Purgers, as | 
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of Water without : And it feemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the Air | Experiment | 
ſhould riſc ſoſwiftly, w bile it isin the Water; and when it comerhto the | 4,07 4. 
top, ſhould be ſtaid by ſo weak a cover, as that of the Bubble is. But as | Appeiire of 
for the {ſwift aſcent of the Air, while ut is under the Water, that is a | ©*niinuanen 


_—_— eAir; and no motion of Levity in the Air. An this Democrims | 
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=—_ RejeQion, which I continually uſe, of Experiments (though it ap- 


' 
I, ſenieth that there be theſe ways (in likelihood) of /; _ 


| called Moms Flage. In this common Experiment, the cauſe of the encloſure 
| of the Bubble is for that;the Appctite to reſiſt Separation, or Diſcontinu- 


ance (whichin ſolid Bodies is ſtrong) is alſo in Liquors, though faincerand 
weaker : As weſce in this of the Babble ; we ſee itallo in little Glafles of 
Spittle that Children make of Ruſhes; and in Caſtles of Bubbles, which 
they make by blowing into Water, having obtained a little degree. of 
Tenacity by Mixture .of Soap: We ce it alſo in the Stilicides of Water, 
which, if there be Water enough to: follow, will draw themſclves into a 
ſmall Thred, becauſe they will diſcontinue ; but if there be no remedy, 
then they caſt themſclyes into round Drops ; which is the Figure, thac 
ſaveth the. Body. moſt from Diſcontinuance : 'The ſame reaſ6n is of the 
Roundneſs of the Bubble, as well for the Skin of Water, as for the Air with- 
in: For the Arlikewiſe avoideth Diſcontinuance ; and therefore calteth it 
ſelf into a 'round Figure. And for the ſtop and arreſt of the Air a little 


| while, it ſheyeth, that the Air of it ſelf hath little, or no Appetite of 
| Afccnding. 


peareth not) is infinite ; but yet if an Experiment be probable in the 
Work, and of great uſe, I reccive it, but dcliverit as doubtful. _ Ir was 
reported by a ſober man, thatan Arrificial Spring may be made thus: Finde 
outahanging Ground, where there is a-good-quick Fall of Rain-water. Lay 
a Half-Trough of Stone, of a good length, three or four foot deep with- 
in the ſame Ground; with one end upon the high Ground, the other upon 
the low. Cover the Trough witch Brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt Sand 
upon the topof the Brakes : Youlball ſee (faith he) that after ſome ſhowres 
are palt, 'the lower end of the Trough willbe like a Spring of Water ; which 
is no marvel, if ithold, while the Rain-water laſteth ; but he ſaid it would 
contiruelong time after the Rain is paſt : As if the Water did multiply it 
ſelf opon the Air, by the help of the. Coldncſs and Condenſation of the 
Earth,and the Conſort of the firſt Water, 


1" He French (which-put off the name of the French Diſeaſe, unto the name 
T the Diſcaſe of Naples) doreport, That atthe ſiege of Naples, there 
were certain wicked Merchants that barrelled up Mans Fiech (of ſome that 
had been latcly (lain in Barbary) and fold it for Twnmey ; and: that, upon 
thac foul and high Nouriſhment, was the Original of that Diſeaſe. Which 
——__ be; For that itis certain, that the Canibals, in the V Veſt-Indies, cat 


Mans Flech; andthe YVeſt-Indier wage tull of the Pox when they were firft 
| diſcovered : And at thisday the Morzaleft poyſons,, praQtiſed by the Yef-Indi- 
| ans, have fome mixture of the Blood, or Fat, or Fleſh of Man, And divers 


| Witches: and Sorccrefles, as well amongſt the Heathen, as amongſt the 


| Cbriſtians, have fed upon Mans flcfh, to aid (as it ſeemeth) their Imagination, 
with high and foul Vapors. | Ry 


of Yapors 
or «/z1ir,,'into Water and Moiſture. 1 he firſt is Cold, which:doth mo 

teſtly Condenſe ;. as we fee in the contraRing of the Air inthe Weather- 

Glaſs ;| whereby itisa degree nearer to Water. Weſec it alſo inthe 

ration of J'prings, whichthe-Ancienrs thought (very ptobably) ro be madeby. 

the YFerfien. of Air into # Fater, ikea by the Reft; which the Air hath din 


thoſe parts, whereby it cannot diſhpate. And by the coldneſs of Rocks; for 
| there 
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|| taped; and we ſeeyoung Women, 
| ſelves from being Grols and Corpulent.”: | 


\ ſtand, that if any Verſion can be wrou 
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| there Sprinrs arc chicfly generated. - Weſteit alſo inthe Effects of the Cold 
of the Middle Region (as they call it) 6f the Air ; ' which produceth Dews 
and Rains. And the Experiment of turning Water into Ice, by Snow, Ni- 
tre, and Salt> (whereof we ſhall ſpeak hereatter) would be transferred to the 
| rurning of Air into W ater. 'The ſecyhd'Way is by Compreſion ;'as in Stilla- 
zories, where the Vapor isturried back; upon it fol 
the Sides of the Stillarory ; and in the Dew upon the Covers of Boiling Pors ; 
and in the' Dew towards #4in, upon Marble, and YYainſcor.” Bat this is liketo 
do no great cffe& ; except it be upon Vapors, and grofs: Air, thar are al- 
"ready very near in Degree to Water: - ſhe third is that, which may be 
ſearched into,' but doth not yer appear 5 whichis, by Minglingof moiſt 
'Vapors with Air; and trying if they will not bring a Return ofmore Wa- 
ter, than the Water was at firſt: For if ſo, That Increaſe is a Verfion of the 
| Air; Therefore put VVater into the bottom of a Srillarory, withthe Neb 
[ ſtopped ; weighthe VVarcefirſt; hang in the Middleof the Srilatory a large 
Spunge ; and fee what quantity of VVareryou can cruſh outof it; and what 
itis, more, or leſs, compared with the V Vater ſpent | for you muſt under- 
t, it will bevalllydoue in ſmall 
Pores : Andthart'is the reaſon why we preſcribe a Spunge.. | The fourth way 
is probable allo, though not appearing ; which is, by receiving the Airinto 
the ſmatil Pores of Bodies ; For (as hath been faid) everything in ſmall quan- 
tiry is more caſic for Yerfion; 'and Tangible Bodies haye no plealureinthe 
conſort of Air, but endeavor toſuba it into a mbre Denſe Body: But in 
Emre Bodiesit is checked; becaule, if the Air ſhould Condenſe, there is no- 
thing toſucceed : Therefore it muſt bein looſe Bodiesas Sand, and Poy- 
der, which we fee, if they lie cloſe, of themſelves gather Moiſture. ' * 


FY __ 


| [7 is reported by ſome of the Ancien; That Whelps,or other Creatures, 


if they beputyoung into ſuch a Cagt, orBox, as they cannot riſe totheir 


FY 


| Sexturce, but may increaſcin breadth or length, will gow accordingly, as 


they can get room ; which, if it be true, 'and feaſible, and chat the young 


| Creature 1o prefied, and Freightned, doth nor thertupondic ; - irisa means 
| toproduce Dwarf Creatures, and in a very ftrange Figure:' »Fhis is certain, 


andnotedlong ſince, Thatthe Preflure, or Forming'of Parts'of Creatures, 


g of the Heads of Infants, between'the Hands, wasnutedof old, romake 
'Wfarrocephali; which ſhape of the Head, at that time; Wascſteemed.- And 
the raiſing gently of the Bridge of the Noſe, dottyptevent the Deformity 
of z Saddle Noſe. Which obſervation wellweighed, *way teach ameans, 
to make the Perſons of Mtn' and Women; 'in any kindes, more comely 
and better featured, than otherwiſe they would be; by'the Forming and 


Phaping of them in their Infancy : As-by Stroakingiupthe Calvesof the 


egs, to keep them from? falling down"too tow ; andby Stroaking'up the 
Forchicad, to keep them from being low Borcheaded2 And itis a common 
raQice to ſwathe Infants,' thatthey may grow mire ſtraight; and better 

by wearing ſtraight Bodies, keep them- 


Nion, as they hang, wilt many of theta ſhoot forth; and ſo will Pemy- 
O r2jal ;* and fo will an Herb called Orin; with which they uſe, in the 
Countrcy, to trim their Houſes , "binding it to 'a Lath,: or Stick, and 


} 


ſetting it apainft a Wall. VVo ſec itlikewife; more eſpecially, in the —_ 
90 | _ Semper- 


, by the Encounter of 


when they arc very young; doth alter'the ſhape not a little: Astheſtroak- |: 


| 


| 


i 
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Experiment 
Solitary, 
rouching the 
Felps to- 
wards the 
Beanty and 
good Features 
of Perſon. 


| 
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29: « + 
Experiments | 
Solitary, 
touching the | 
Conden(ing of 
Afr in ſack 
ſort as it may 
put on ; 
W tight, and 
yield Nowviſh- Þ 
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30. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Comminxture of 
Flame and 
Air, and the 
great force 
rhereok. 


Natural Hiſtory ; 

Semper-vive, which will putout Branches, two or three years : But it is true, 
that commonly they wrap the Root in a cloth beſmeared with Oyl ; and 
renew it once in a half year. The like is reported by ſome of the An- 
cicnts of the ſtalks of Lillies. J]he cauſe is, foc that theſe Plans have a 
ſtrong denſe, and: ſucculent moiſture, which isnot aprtto cxhale ; and fo 
is able, from the old ſtore, without drawing help from the Earth, to ſuthce |! 
the ſprouting of the Plane : And this ſprouting is chiefly in the late Spring. 

or carly Summer ; which arc the times of putcing torth. We ſce allo, 
that ſtumps of T recs, lying out of the Ground, will put forth Sproursfor 
a time. But it is a noble tryal, and of very great conſequence, to try 
whether theſc things, in the routing docncreaſe weight; which muſt be 
tryed, by weighing them before they be hanged up ; and afterwards again, | 
whenthey arc ſprouted. For if they increaſe not in weight, then ir is no 
more bur this , That what they ſend forth m the ſprout, they leeſe in ſome 
other part ; but if they gather weight, then ir is MHagnale Nature : Forit 
ſheweth, that CAirmay be made foto be condenſed, asto be converted in- 
roadenſe Body ; whereasthe race and period of all things, here above the 
Earth, isto extenvate and turn things to be more pncumatical, and rare ; 
and not to be retrograde, from pneumatical to that which is denſc. It 
ſheweth alſo, that Air can nouriſh ; which is another great matter of con- 
ſequence. Note, that to try this, the Experiment of the Semper-yive, muſt 
be made without oyling the cloth; for clſc, it may be, the Plar:t recciverh 


nouriſhment from the Oyl, 


Fo and Air do not mingle, except itbcin an inſtant ; or in the Viral 
Fpirits of vegetables, and living Creatures. In Gunponder, the force of 
it hath becn aſcribed to rarctaQtion of the carthly ſubſtance into Flame. 
And thus far itistrue; 'and then (forſooth) it is become another Element; 
the form whercof occupicthmore place ; and ſo, of Neceſſity, followeth 
a Dilatation : And therefore, leſt two Bodics ſhould be in one place, 
there muſt necds alſo follow an Expulfion of the Pellet, or blowing up 
of the Minc. But theſe are crude and ignorant ſpeculations : For Flame, 
if there were nothingelſe, except it were in a very great quantity, wall be 
ſuftocate withany hard body, fuch as a Pellct is, orthe Barsclof a Gun; 
ſo as the flame would not expel the hard body , but the hard body would kill 
the flame, and notſuffer it to kindle, or fpred. - But the cauſe of this ſo po- 
tent a 'motion is the Nitre ( vw hich we call otherwiſe Satr-/ eter ) which 
having in it a notable crude and windy Spirit, firſt by the heat of the Fire 
ſuddenly ilateth-it ſclf ; (and we knoy that fimple Air, being preterna- 
turally attenuated by heat, will make it ſelf. room, and break, and blow 
up that which: reſiſterh it.) And ſecondly, when the Nite hatch dilated it 
{clf, it bloweth abroad the flame asan inward Bellows. And therefore we 
ſee that Brimflone , Pitch , C amphire, UW ildfire, and divers other inflamable 
matters; though they burn cruelly, and are bard to quench, yet they make 


' no ſuch ficry wind, as Gunpowder doth : And on the other ice, we ſee that 


Quick:filver ( which is a moſt crude -and watry Body) heated, and pent in, 
hath the like force with Gunpowder. As for living Creatures. it is certain, 
their Viral Spirirs are a ſubſtance compounded of an airy and flamy mat- 


ter; and though Air and Flame, {being frec; will not well mingk ; yet 


bound in by a Body that hath ſame fixing,they will. For that you may beſt ſec 
in thoſe;/two Bodies (which arc their Aliments) Water and O71; for the\ 
likewiſe will not well mingle of themſelves, bue in the Bodics of Plants, 

and 
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and Living Creatures, they will. Iris ny maryclcherefare, that a ſmall 2uey- 
tityof Spirits, inthc Cat. of the. Brain, and Canyals of the is Joy: ab 

to move x whole Body (which is of [Þgreat mag iaoth with {o great force, 
as in Wreſtling, Lag And with ſo great {wi tngls, as.in playing Diviſi- 
on pponthe,Lere : Such is the force, of thele rwo Nytures, . Air and Flame 
when they incorporate, LE m 


py 


PAke a ſmall /ax-Candle, andput;it in a Soc cf. of Braſs or; Iron, then 

' ſet it upright in a Porringer full of Spirit © "Wine, heated; then {ct 
both the Candle, 'and Spirit of Wineon fire, and you ſhallſee the flame: of 
the Candle open'ir a, and become four orfive times bigger then other- 
wiſc it would have been, , and appear-in bgurc Globulat, and not-in Pyramck. 


the Spirit.c tWine. This is anobldjnſtance, wherein two things arc molt 
remarkable.; the one, that one lame within another quenchethnor, but is 
a fixed Body, ani continucth as 4ir gr Zzater do; and therefore flame would 
ſtill aſcend upwards in one greatneſs, if it were not-quenched onthe ſides; 


that Flame doth riot mingle with Flame, as Aic dothwith Air, or Water 
with Water, but onely remaincth contiguous ; | as it: cometh to'paſs be- 
rwixt Conſi/ting Bodies. It appearcth allo, that the form of a Pyrams in 
Flame, which we uſually ſee, is mcerly by accident, and chatthEfirabout, 
by quenching the ſides of the Flame;” crutheth it;* and extenuareth ir inr> 


the figure of a Pyramis reverſed; tor the Air quepicheth the Flame, and re- 


flame of the Spirit of Wine, is troubled, anddoth yot onefy open and wove 
upwards, -but moverh waving, and to and fro : 'ASiF ameof his own Na- 
ture (if it were not quenched) would roul and turit as well as moyeup- 


arettue Fircs or Flames, as the Szorcks held ; more fine (perhaps) and rari- 
fied, than our flame is. For they arc all Globular and Dezernaze, they have 
Rotation, andthey haye the colour andiplendor of Flame : So that Flame 
above,. is durable and conſiſtent, and in his natursL place; but'with us, ir 
is aſtranger, and momentany and impure, like F#{eantharhalted with his 


fall. 


T"Ake an 4rrovv, and hold it in Flame forthe ſpace of ren Pulſes ; and 
when itcometh forth, you ſhall finde thoſe parts of the Arrow which 
were onethe outlides of the Flame, more burned,blacked, and turned al- 
moſtinto a Coal; whereas thatin the midſt of the flame, will be os if the 
fire had ſcarce touched ir. This isan inſtance of great conſequence for the 
diſcovery of thenature of Flame, and ſhewerh maniteltly, that Flame burn- 
eth more violently towards the fides, then inthe tmidit : - And, which is 


ment of Fire, above the Ar, is juſtly exploded ) inthat point they acquit 
that incompaſſed the Earth fo near hand, it were impoſſible, but all things 


place, and notircitate, is but of a moderatc heat. 


Te 


— 


You ſhall ſee allo, that the jnyyard flame of che Candle keepethcolour, and | 
doth not; wax any whit blew towards the colour of the outward flame of | 


and the greater the flame is atche battom,the higher isthe riſe. The other, | 


that form ; for of it ſelf, it would be rovnd : Ad therefore Smoak is in | 


ceiveththe Smoak. Note alſo, thatthe flame of the Candle,” within the | 


wards. . By all which ic ſhould ſeem, that the Cele/tixt Boajgs (molt of they) | 


more, that Heat or Fire is not violentor furious, but whereitis checked and 
| pent. And therefore the Periparericks (howlocver their opinion. of an Zle+ 


themſelyes well : For being oppoſed, thatif there were a ſphere of Fire, . 
ſhould be burnt up ; they anſiyer, that the pure Z/emental Fite, 'imhis own 


the ſedes, 
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Experiment 


Solitary, 
touching the | 
Secret Nainre 
of Flame. 
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Experiment 
Solitary» 
rouching the * 
Different force 
of Flameinthe 
midſt, and on 
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Experiment 
So itarys 
touching the 
Decreaſe of the 


Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Centrafion of 
bedies in bulk» 
by the mixture 
of the more 
Liquid Body, 
with the more 
Solid, 
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Experunent 
Solitary, 
couchiog the 
Making V ines 


more ſruisful, 


36. 
E xpeximents 
in Conſort, 
rouching 
Purging Me- 
dicines, 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


| divers, - Allplain and perſpicuous, andthronghly maintained by 


T is affirmeJ conſtantly by many, as an uſual Experiment, That a Iump of 
[. in the bottom of a Mine, will be tumbled and ſtirred by ewo Mens 
ſtrength ; which it you bring it to the top of the Earth, will ask ſix Mens 
Krengrh atthe leaſt to ſtir it. Itis a noble inſtance, and is firto be tryed to 
the full ; For't is veryprobable, that the Motion of Gravity worketh weakly, 


g both far from the Earth, and alſo within the Earth : The former, becauſe the 


appetite of Union of Deaſc Bodics with the Earth, in reſpeQof thediſtance 
is more dull. The latterjbecauſe Re Booy hath in part attained his nature, 
when it is ſome depth in theEatth. For as forthe moving toa pointor place 


(which was the opinion of the Aniients) it isa meer vanity. 

'þ is ſtrange, how the CAniients took up Experiments upon credit, and yer did 
build great Matters upon them. The obſervation of ſeme of the beſt of 

them, delivered confidently, is, Thara Veſſel filled with Aſzes, will receive 

thelike-quantity of Water,that it would have done if it had been empry.But 

this is utterly untrue, for the Watcr will not go in by afifth part; and Iup- 

poſe, that that fifrhpart is thedifterence of the lying cloſe, oropen of the 


Aſhes ;'| as we {ce, that Aſhes alone, if they behard preſſed, will lic in leſs 
room ; and fo the Aſhes with Air betyeen, lic looſer, and with Water 


| cloſer. For I have not yet found certainly, that the Water ir ſeff by mix- 


turc of Aſhes or Duſt, will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. 
[7 is reported of credit ,- That if you lay good ſtore of Kernels of -Graper 


about the Roorof a Vine, it will make the Vine come earlier, and proſper 
better. Irmay be tried with other Kernels, laid about the Root of a Plant of 
the ſame kinde ; as Figs, Kerels of Apples, &c. 1Thecauſe may be, for that the 
Kernels draw our of the Earth Juice fit ro nouriſh the Tree, as thoſe that 
would be Trees of themſelves, though there were no Root ; butthe Root 
being of greater ſtrength, robbeth and devoureth the nouriſhment, when 
they havedrawnit; azgreat Fiſhes devour little. 


| Ti operation of- Purging Medicines; and the cauſes thereof, have been 


thoughtto be a great Secret ; and fo according to the flothful manner 
of Men, it is rcferrcd to a Hidden Propriety, a Specifical Fertue, and a Fourth 
Quality , and the Jike ſhifts of Ignorance. The Cauſes of Purging , arc 


eXPCcricnce. 
The firſt is, That whatſocyer cannot be overcome and digeſted by the 
Stomack, is by the Stomack, cither put up by Yomir, or putdown to the 
Guts ; and by that Motion of a in the Stomack and Guts, other 
Parts of the Body (asthe Orifices of the Veins, andthe like) are movyedto ex- 
pel by Conſent : For nothing is more frequent then Aforien of Conſent in the 
Body of Man. This Surcharge of the Stomack, is cauſed cither by the 
Quality of the Medicine, or by the Quantity. The Qualities arethree, 
Extrream Biner, as in Alces, Coloquintida, &s. Loathſome, and of horrible taſte, 
as in garik, Black Hellebore, &c. And of ſecret alignity, and diſagrec- 
ment towards Cans Body , many times not appearing much in the raſte, 
as in Scammony, CMachoacham, Antimony, &c. And note well, that if there 
be any Medicine that Pargeth , and hath ncither of the firſt two CIanifef 
Dualities , isto beheld ſuſpeRed asa kinde of Poyſon ; Forthat it worketh 


| cither by Corroſion, or by a ſecret Malignity , and Enmity ro Nature ; and 


therefore ſuch Medicines arc warily to beprepared ani uſed. The quantity 
of that which is taken, doth alfo cauſc Purging, as we ſec in a great quan- 
tity of new Milk from the Cow, yea, and agreat quantity of Meat :- For 


a $urfeins 
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Furfeits many times turnto Purges, both upwards and downwards. Therec- 
fore we {ce generally, that the working of Purging Medicines cometh two 
orthree hours after the Medicizes taken : For that the Stomach firſt maketh a 
proof, whetherit can concoQt them, And the like happeneth after Surfeits, 
or Milk in too great quantity. 

A ſecond caulc is Ilordication of the Orifices of the Parts, eſpecially of 
the ceſentery Veins; as it is ſeen, thar Salt, or any ſuch thing that is ſharp and 
biting, put into the Fundament, dothprovoke the gggt tocxpel, and Muſtard 
provoketh ſneezing ; and any ſharp thing to te provoketh tears. And 
therefore welce, thatalmoſt all Purgers have akiMe of ewitching and vel- 
lication, beſides the griping which cometh of wind. And if this I/ordi- 
cation be in an over-high degree, it is little better than the Corofion of Poyſon 
and it cometh to paſs ſometimes in Antimony , cpecially if it be given to 
Bodies not repleat with humors ; for where humors abound, the humors 
ſave the parts. 

The third cauſe is CArtra8ion : ForIdonotdeny, but that Purging Me. 
dicines havcin them a dircd force of Artrattion ; as Drawing-Plaiſters have 
inSurgery: And we ſee Sage, or Bitony bruiſed, SneeJing-powder, and other Pow- 
ders or Liquors (W:ich the Phyſttians call Errbines) put into the Noſe, draw 

Flegmrand Water from the Head ; and lo it is in Apopblegmatiſms and Gar-| 
gariſms that draw the Rhcume downby the Palat. And by this vestue, no 
doubt, ſome Purgers draw more one humor, and ſome another, accordingto 
the opinion reccived: As Rubarbdraweth Choler, Sean Melancholy, Aga- 
rack, Flegm, &c. butyet (more orleſs) they draw promilcuouſly. And note 
alſo, that beſides Sympathy berween the Purger and the Humor, there is alſo 
another cauſe, why ſome Medicines draw {ome humor more than another ; 
and it is, forthat ſome Medicines work quicker than others ; and they that 
draw quick, drayy onely the lighter, and more fluid humors; they thatdraw 
flow, work upen the more tough, and viſcuous humors. And therefore, | 
men muſt bewarc how they take Reubarb, and the like, alone, familiarly ; for | 
it taketh onelythe lighteſt part of the humor away, and leaverh the Maſs 
of Humors more obſtinate. Andthe like may befſaidof Horm-wood, which 
is ſo much magniticd. | 

The fourth cauſe is Hlatwofity : For wind ſtirred, movethto expel; and 
we finde that (in cfteR) all Purgers have inthem a raw Spirit or ind, which 
is the principal cauſe of Torcion in the Stomack and Belly. And therefore 
Purger: lecſe (moſt of them) the virtue, by decoRion upon the fire ; and for 
that cauſe are chicfly given in Infuſion, Juyce, or Powder. 

The fifth cauſe is Comprefion or Cruſhing : Aswhen Warer is cruſhed 
out of a Spungc : So we ſee that raking cold moverh loofneſs by contraQiion 
of the Skin, andoutward parts; and {o doth Coldlikewiſc cauſe Rheums | 
and DefluQions from the Head, and ſome ſtringent Plaifters cruſb out pu- 
ruleat Mattec. This kinde of operation is nat teund inmany Medicines : | 
UM irabolanes have it, and it.may be the Barks of Faches; tor this vertue rc- | 
quireth an Afrition, but ſuch an Afrifien, as is not.grateful to the Body | 
(for a pleaſing /Iftrifion doth rather binde in the humors, than ex- 
pel them: ) And therefore ſuch Aftriftion is found in things of an harrilh | 
taſte 


| 


27 The ſixth caule is Lubrefattios and Relaxation : As we ſec in Aſedicines 
Emglliens, ſuch as arc eMilk., Honey , Mallows, Lenuce, Mercurial, pou of | 
the Walt, and others. There is alſo aſfecret vertue of Felaxation of Cold; tor 


| 


the hear of the Body bindeth the Parts and Humors together, _ 
h 0 
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Cold, relaxeth: As it is ſeen in Yrine, Blood, Portage, or thelike; which, if they 


be cold, break and diſſolve. And by this kinde of Relaxation, Fear looſneth 
the Belly ; becauſe the heat retiring inwards towards the Heart, the Guts,! 
and other parts are relaxed; in the ſame manner as Fear alſo cauſeth trem- 
bling inthe Sinews. And of this Kinde of Purgers are ſome Medicines made 
of Mercury. | 

The ſcyenthcaule is {4bferſion, which is plainly a ſcouring of, or Incifin 
of the more viſcuous hu and making the humors more fluid, and cutting 
between them, and her; as is found in Nitrow Water, which ſcourcth 
Linnen-Cloth (ſpecdilyJTrom the foulneſs. But this Inciffon muſt be by a 
Sharpnef, without Aſtrition ; which we finde in Salt, Wormwood, Oxymel, and 
the like. | 

There be Medicines that move Stools, and not Frine ; ſome other Frine, 
and not Stools, Thoſe that Purge by Stool, are ſuch as cnter nortat all, or little 
into the eMeſentery Veins ; but cither at the firſt, are not digeſtible by the 
Stomack, and therefore move immediately downyards to the Guts; or cll: 
are afterwards rejeQed by the Heſentery Veins, and ſo turn likewiſe down- 
wards to the Guts ; andof thelc twokindes, aremoſt Purgers. Butthoſe that 


move /rine, are ſuch as arc yell digeſted of the Stomack, and well received: 


alſo of the Meſentery Veim; fo they comeas faras the Liver, which ſendeth 


Frine tothe Bladder, as "the Whey of Blood : And thoſe CHedicines, being open-! 


ing and piercing, do fortifie the operation of the Liver, in ſending down 
the Wheyey part of the Blood to the Reins. For Medicine: Prinative do not 
work by reje&ion and indigeſtion, as Solutive do. | 

There be divers Medicines, which in greater quantity move Stool, and 


in ſmaller, Urine ; and ſo contrariwiſc, ſome thatin greater quantity move; 
Urine, andin ſmaller Stool. Of the former ſortis Rubarb, and ſome others. 


The cauſe is, forthat Rubarb is a Medicine, which the Stomack in a ſmal| 
quantity doth digeſt, and overcome (being not Flatuous ngr Loathſome,) 
and ſo ſendethit rothe Meſentery Yeins 3 and ſo being opening, it heIpeth down 
Urine : But in agreater quantity, the Stomack cannot overcome it, and 
ſo it goeth ro the Guts. Pepper, by ſome of the Ancients, is noted tobe of the 
ſecond ſort ; which being in ſmall quantity, moveth wind in the Stromack 
or Gut:, and ſocxpelled by Stool; bur being in greater quantity, diffipatech 
the wind, and it ſelf getterh to the Meſentery Yeins, and foto the Liver and: 
Reins ; where, by Heating and Opening, it ſendeth down Urine more 
plentifully. | 
E have momen of Evacuating of the Body , we will now ſpeak ſome- 

of the filling of it by Reſtoratives in Conſumprions and Emaciating 


thin 
Diſeaſes. A Vetegables, there is one part that is morenouriſhing than| 


another 3 as Grains and Roots nouriſh more than the Leaves, infomuch as 
the Order of the Foliarinsyas put down by the Pope, as finding Leaves un- 
able to-nouriſh Mans Body. Whether there be that difference in the 
Fleſh of Living Creatures, is not well enquired ; as whether Liver, 'and 
other Entrails, b not more nouriſhing than the outward Fleſh. We inde 
that amonglt the Romans, a Gooſes-Liver was a great delicacy ; 'inſormuch, 
as they had artificial means to make itfair, and great ; but whether it-ere 
more nouriſhing, appeareth-not. It is certain, that © arrow is more 
nouriſhing than Fat. And I conceive, that ſome decoQtion of Bones 'ahd 
Sinews, ſtamped and well ſtrained, would be a very nouriſhing Broth :- We 
finde alſo, that Scorch Skinck (which is a Pottage of ſtrong nouriſhment) is 


| 
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made with the Knees and Sinews of Beef, butlong boiled : Jelly alſo, which 
they uſe for a Reſtorative, is chiefly made of Knuckles of Veal, The Pulp; 
that is within the Crafiſh or Crab, which they ſpice and butter, is more 
nouriſhing then the fleſh of the Crab, or Crafiſh. The Yolks of Eggs are 
clearly more noutiſhing than the Whites. So that it ſhould ſeem, that the 
parts of Living Creatures that lic more inwards, ncurdh more than the out- 
ward fleſh; except it be the Brain, which the Spirits prey too much upen, to 
leavcitany great vertue of nouriſhing, It (cemeth for the nouriſhing of aged 
Men, or Men in Conſumprtions, ſome ſuch thingſhould be deviſed, as ſhould 
be half Chylw, before it be gut into the ſtomach. 
Take two large Capons, perboil them upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of 
an houror more, till in efte& all the Blood be gone, Add in the decotion 
the Pill of a Sweet-Lemmon, or agood part of thePill of a Citron, and a 
little Mace, Cut off the Shanks, andthrow them away; then with a good 
ſtrong Chopping-knite, mince the two Capons, Bones and all, as ſmall as 
ordinary minced Meat ; put them into a large neat Boulter, then take a Kil- 
derkin, {weer, and well-ſcaloned, of four Gallons of Beer of Eight ſhillings 
ſtreogth, new asir cometh fromthe Tunning; makein theKilderkin a great 
Bung-hole of purpoſe, then thrult intoir, the Boulter (in which the Capons 
are) drawn outinlength 3 let ir ſteep in it three daysand three nights, the 
Bung-hole open to work, thencloſe the Bung hole, and(o let it continue a 
day and a half, then draw it into Bottles, and you may drink it well after 
threedays Bottling, and it will laſt ſix weeks (approved). It drinketh freſh, 
flowreth, and mantleth exceedingly, it drinketh not newiſh at all, it is an 
excellent drink for a Conſumption to bedrunk cither alone, or carded with 
ſame other Beer. Ir quencheth thirſt, and hath no whitof windineſs. Note, 
that itis not poſlible, that Meat and Bread, cither in Broths, or taken with 
Dcink, as is uſed, ſhould ger forth into the Veins, and outward Parts, fo 
finely, and eaſily, as whea it is thus incorporate, and made almoſt a Chyus 
aforehand. X 
Tryal would be made of the like Brew with Potado-Roots, or Bur-Roots, 
or the Pith of UAriichoakr, which are nouriſhing Meats: It may betryed al- 
ſo, with other fleſh ; as Pheſant, Patridge, 7 oung Pork, Pig, Veniſon, eſpecially of 
Toung Deer, &c. 
A Hertref made with the Braws of Capons, ſtamped, and ſtrained, and 
' mingled (after it is made) with like quantity, atthe leaſt, of Almond Butter, is 
| an excellent Meat to nouriſh thoſe that are weak, better than Black-Manger 
' or Jelly: Ando is the Cullice of Cocks, boiled thick with the like mixture of | 
' Almond Butter : Forthe Mortre(s or Cullice of itſelf; is more ſavory and 
 ftrong, and not 1o fit for nouriſhing of weak Bodies, but the Almonds that 
| are not of ſo high a taſte asfleſh, do exccllently qualifie ir. 
| Indian Maiz. hath (of certain) an excellent Spirit of Nouriſhmeat, but it 
' muſt bethrovghly boiled, and made intoa Maiz-Cream like a Barley-Cream. | 
I judge the ſame of Rice, made intoa Cream); forRice is in Turky, 4nd other 
| Countreys of the Eaſt, moſt fed upon, butit muſt be throughly boiled in re- 
| pe of the hardneſs of it; and alſo, becauſe otherwiſe it bindeth the Body 
| too much. 
| Piftachses, ſo they be good and not muſty, joyned with Almonds in 
Almond Milk, or made into a Milk of themſelves, like unto Almond Milk, 
but more green, are an excellent nouriſher, But. you ſhall do well, to 
add alittle Ginger ſcraped, becauſe they ate not without ſome ſubtil windi- 
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Milk warm from the Cow, is found tc be a great nouriſher, and a good 
remedy in Conſumptions : But then you muſt putintoir, when you Milk 
the Cow, two little Bags; the one of Powder of Mint, the other of Powder 
of Red Roſes; for they keep the Milk ſomewhat from turning, or crudling 
in theStomack; and putin Sugar alſo for the ſame cauſe, and partly for the 
taſtes ſake : But yow-muſt drink a good draught, thar it may ſtay le time 
in the Stomack, leſt it cruddle: And let the Cup, into which you milk the 
Cow, beſet in a greater Cup of hot Water, that you may take it warm. 
And Cow-milk thus prepared, .I judge to be better for a Conſumption, than 
Af-milk, which (it is true) turneth not ſo eaſily , bur ir is a little harſh ; 
Marry it is more proper for ſharpneſs of Urine, and Exulceration of the 
Bladder, and all manner of Lenifyings. J/omens-milk likewilcis preſcribed, | 
when all fail; but I commend it not, as being alittle roo near the Juyce of 
Mans Body, to bc a good nouriſher ; except itbe in Infants, to whom it is 
natural. 

Oy! of ſweet Almonds newly drawn, with Sugar and alittle Spice, ſpred 
upon Bread toſted, is an excellent nouriſher; but then to keep the Qyl from 
frying in the Stomack, you muſt drink a good draught of Milde-Beer after 
it; and to kcep it from relaxing the Stomack toomuch, you mult put in a 
little Powder of Cinnamon. 

The 7olks of Eggs are of themſelves fo wellprepared by Narnre for nou- 
riſhment , as (ſo they be Potched, or Rear boyled) they need no other pre- 
paration or mixture ; yet they may be taken alſo raw, when they are new 
laid, with CHalmſey or Sweet Hine. You ſhall do wellto put in ſome few lices 
of Eringium Roots, and 1 little /Amber-greece : For by this means, beſides the 
immediate faculty of nouriſhment , ſuch drink will grengthen the Back, ſo 
that it willnot draw down the Urine toofaſt, For too much Urine doth al- 
ways hinder nouriſhment. 

UMincing f Meat, as in Ties, and Buttered minced Meat, ſaycth the grind- 
ing of the Teeth; andtherefore (no doubt) itis more nouriſhing, cſpecially 
in Age, or to them that have weak Tecth; but the Butter is not fo proper 
for weak Bodies, and therefore it were good to moiſten it with a little 
Clarec Wine, Pill of Lemmon or Orenge cut ſmall, Sugar, and a very little 
Cinnamon, or Nutmeg, As for Chuers, which are I:kewiſe Minced-meat ; 
in{tead of Butter, and Fat,it were good to moilten them, partly with Cream, 
or Almond, or Piſtachomilk, or Barley, or Maiz Cream ; addiag a little Co- 
riander-ſced, and Carraway-ſecd, and a very little Saffron, The more full 
handling of Alimentation, we reſerve to the due place. 

We haye hitherto bandled the Particulars, Which yield beſt, and eaſieſt, and plentifulleſt, 
Nourishment ; and nos we will ſpeak of the beſt Means of conveying, and conyert- 
ing the Nourishment. | 

The firſt Means isto procure, that the Nouriſhment may not be robbed 
and drawn away ; wherein that which we bave already ſaid, is very mate- 
rial, to provide, that theReins draw not too ſtrongly an over-great part 
of the Blood into Urine. To this add that Precept of Ariftotle, That Wine 
be forborn in all Conſumptions; for that the Spirits of the Wine do prey 
upon the Roſcide Juyce of the Body, andinter-common with the Spirits of 
the Body, and ſodecciveand rob them of their Nouriſhmenr. And therefore 
it the Conſumption, growing from the weaknels of the Stomack, do force 
you touſe Wine; let it always be burnt, that rhe quicker Spirits may cyapo- 
ratc, Or (atthe leaſt) quenched with two little Wedges of Gold, fix or ſeven 


times repeated, Add alſo this Proviſion, rhat there be not too much expence 
of 
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of che nouriſhment; by Exhaling and Sweating: AndtiereforcifthePatient 
be apt to ſear, it muſt be gently reſtrained.” But chiefly Hipocrares Rule is to 
be followed; : who advileth quite contrary-to that which 18 in uſe: Nanicly, 
| Thar the-Linnen or Garment next-the Fleſh, ' be in Winter dry: ajid of 
chaaged ; and in Summer ſeldom changed, and ſmeare3 over with-Oy: 
For certainitis; that any lubſtance that is far, doth alittle fllche Pores of 
the Body and ſtay Sweat in ſome degree. - But the more cleanly way'is to 
bave the Linnen ſmeared lightly over with Oylof fiycer Almonds, and not 
to focbear ſhifting as ctr as is fit. | 

The ſecond Means is to ſend forth the nouriſhment into the parts more 
ſtrongly, for which, the working muſtbe by ſtrengrhning of the Stomack ; 
and in this, becauſe the Stomack is chicfly comforted by Wine'and hot 
things, which other» iſc hurt, it is good to xefort to outward applicationsto 
the Stomack: W herein it hath beentryEF, that the Quilts of Roſes, Spices, 
Maſtick; Wormwood, Mint, &c. are not lohelptul, as to rake a Cake of 
New Bread;and to bedew ir with alittle Sack or CAleganr, and rodry it, and 
afrer it be dryed alittle betore the Fire, -ro put it within a clean Napkin, 
and to lay it to the Sromack: For it is certain, that all Flower hath a po- 
tent Vertuc of Aſtrition, infomnch, as it hardneth a piece of Fleſh, or a 
Flower thatis laidin it. And therefore a Bag quilted with Bran, islikewiſc 
| very gaod, butirdrycth ſomexyhat roo much, and therefore itmuſtnor lie 

long. : 

| The chicd Means (which may be a btatich of the former) is to ſerid 
forth the nouriſhment the berter by ſleep. For we ce, that Bears and other 
Creatures that flcep in the Winter, was exceedingtat ; And certain itis, (as 
p it is commonly bclicved) that Slcep-dothnouriſh much, both for that the 
Spirits do lets ſpend the nouriſhment in Sleep; than whenliving Creatures 
arc awake : And becauſe (that which is to the preſent purpoſe) it helperh 
to thruſt out thenouriſhmenr intothe parts. Therefore in aged-men, and 
weak Bodics, andiuchas abound not with Choler, a ſhort ſleepafter dinner 
doth help to nouriſh; forin ſuch Bodies there is no fear of an ovyer-hiaſt 

digeſtion, which is the inconvenience of Poſt-meridian Sleeps. Slcepallo in 
the morning, atter the taking of ſomewhatof caſtedigeſtion; as Milk from 


would be done fitting upright, chat the Milk or Broth may paſs the more 
| ſpeedily ro the bottom of che Stomack; 

T hefourth Meansis to provide, that the parts themſelvesmay drayy to 
them the nouriſhmentſtrongly. There is an excellent obſervation of Ari- 
ſtole, chat a great reaſon why Plants (ſome of them) are of greater age than 
Living Creacures is, for that they yearly pur forth new Leaves and Boughs ; 
whereas Living Creatures put forth (after their period of growth) nothing 
that is young, but Hair and Nails, whfch are Excrements, and no Parts. 
And it is molt certain, that wv hatſoever is young, doth draw nouriſhment 
better, than that which is old ; and rhen (that which is the myſtery of 
that obſervation) young Boughs and Leaves, calling the Sap up tothem, 
the ſ1me gouriſhethrhe Body in the paſſage. And this we ſee notably pro- 
ved al{o, inthar the oft curring or polling of Hedges, Trees, and Herbs, doth 
conduce much to their laſting. 1 ransfer therefore this obſervation to the 


,. | b<lping of nouriſhment in Living Creatures : The Nobleſt and —_— 
1 Ute whereof is, for the Prolongation- of Life ; Reltauration of ſome de- 
| gre< of Youth, and Inteneration of the Parts : For certain it is, that there 
of are in Living Creatures Parts that nouriſh and repair cafily , atid parts thar 
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the Cow, nourifhing Broth, orthe like, doth further nouriſhment : But this | 
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' And therefore Gentle Frication draw 


nouriſh,andrepair hardly; and you muſt refcc{h, and renew thoſe that are 
calic tonouriſh, that the other may be re'relhed, and (asit were) drink in 
nouriſhment in. the; paſſage. Now we ſce,that Draugh: Oxen putinto good 
Paſture, recoverthe Fleſh of young Beef ; and Men atcer long emaciating 
Diets, wax plump and fat, andalmoit new: So tharyou may ſurely conclude, 
that the frequentand wile uſe of thaſe emaciating Diets, and of Surgings! 
and perhaps of ſome kinde of Bleeding, is aprincipal means of prolopga- 
tion of. life, and reſtoring ſamedegree of Youth: For as we have often ſaid, 
Death cometh upon Living Creatures like the Torment of Mexentns, 
|  , CMortua quinetiam Jungebat corpora vivi, ? 
| Component AManibuſque Man, atque oribus ora, . | 
| For the parts in Mans body cafily repairable (as Spirits, Blood, and Fleſh) 
' dic in the. embraccmear of the paxts hardly repairable. | as Bones, Nerves, 
and Membranes) and likewiſe: ſome Entrails (which they reckon amonglt 
the Spermartical Parts) arc hardto-repair: Though thart diviſion of Sper- 
matical and Menſtrual Parts, be but a conceit. And this ſame obſervation 
alſo may be drawn to the preſent purpoſe of nouriſhing emaciated Bodics : 
= forth the nouriſhment, by making 
the parts alittle hungry andheating them, whereby they call forth nouriſh- 
ment the better. ' This gem 4, wiſh to bedone inthe morning. It is 
alſo beſt done by the Hand, or apiece of Scarlet-W ool, wet alittle with 
O;1 of Almonds, mingled with a ſmall quantity of Bay-Salt, or Saftron : We 
ſce that the very Currying of Horles doth make them fat, and in good 
liking. 
x he fifth mcans is, to further the very a& of ©/fimilation of Nourish- 
ment; which is done by {ome outyard emellients , that make the parts more 
apt to Aſfimilate. For whichlT have 0s tx an ointment of cxcellent 
odor, which I call Roman ointment, vide the Reccit. The uſe of it would be 
betwcea ſleeps ; forin the latter flcep, the parts aflimulate chicfly. 


Here be many Medicines, which by themſelves would do no cure, but 

perhaps hurt, but being applicd in a certain order, one after another, 
dogreat cures. I have tried (my ſclt) a Remedy for the Gour, which hath 
ſeloom failed, bur driven it away in Twenty four hours ſpace : Ir is ficlt to 
apply a Pulraf,, of which, vide the Reccir, and then aBath or Fomenrtation, 
of which, vide the Recett, and-then a Plaiſter, vide the Receir. The Pultaf 
relaxedthe Pores, and maketh the humor apt to exhale. The Fomencation 
calleth forth the Humor by Vapors ; bur yet in regard of the way made by 
the Pultaf, draweth gently ; and therefore draweth the Humors out, and 
doth notdraw moretoit: For itis a Gentle Fomentation, andhath withal 
a mixture (though very little) of fome ſtupefaRive. Ihe Plaiſter is a 
moderate Aſtringent Plaiſter , whith repelleth new humor from falling. 
The Pultaf alone would make thepart more ſoft and weak, and apterto take 
the defluxion and impreſſion of the Humor. The Fomentation alone, if it 


were too weak, without way made by the Pulraf, would draw forth little; 
| if too ſtrong, it would draiy to the part, as wellas draw fromit. The Plaiſtcr 


alone would pen the Humor already containedinthe part, and fo exaſpc- 
rate it, as \ell as forbid new Humor ; thereforc they muſt be all taken in 
order, as isfaid: The Pultaff is to be laid to for two or three hours; the 
Fomecntation fora quarter of an hour, orſomewhat better, being uſed hot, 
and ſeven or cight times repeated ; the Plaiſter to continue on ſtill, till the. 


part be well confirmed. 
There | 
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4 tier is a ſecret way of Cure, unprattiſed by: Afſuetude of that which 


| timeturn ſufftcring into Nature. 
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in itſcl: hurteth. Poyſons have been made by ſome Familiar; as hath 
been ſaid. Ordinary Keepers of the ſick of.the Plague, are ſeldom infeRed. 
Enduring of Tortures, by cuſtom hath been made more caſie : Thebrook- 
ingof enormous quantity of Meats, and ſoot Wine, or ſtrong drink, hath 
been by cuſtom madeto be without Surfeit or Drunketneſs. And generally 
Dilcaſcs that are Chronical , as. Coughs, Phibificks, fome kinde of Palſies, 
Lunacies, &c. are moſt dangerous atthefirſt; Therefore awiſe Phyſitian will 
conſider, whether a Diſcaſe be incurable, or whether the juſt cure of it be 
not full of peril; and if he finde it to be ſuch, let him refort ro Palliation, 
and alleviate the Symptom withour buſying himſelf too much with the 
perfe& cure: And many times (if the Patient be indeed patient) that-courſe 
will exceed all cxpeRation. Likewiſc the Patient himlſclf may ſtrive, by 
little and little ro overcome the Symptom inthe Exacerbation, and ſo by 


Ivers Diſcaſcs, eſpecially Chronical, (ſuch as Quartan Agues) are ſome- 

times cure by Surfeirand Exceſſes; as excels of Meat, exceſs of Drink, 
extraordinary Faſting, extraordinary ſtirring, or Laſlitude, and the like. 
{ The cauſc is, for that Diſcatesof continuance, get an adventitious ſtrength 
from Cultom, beſides their material cauſe fromthe Humors : So that the 
breaking of the Cuſtom doth leave them onely totheir firſt cauſe ; which, 
if it be any thing weak, will fall oft. Bebdes,fach Exceſlesdo excite and pur 
Nature, which thereupon riſethmore forcibly againſt the Dilcaſc. 


Here isin the Body of Man, agreatconſentin the Motion of the ſeveral 
parts : Weſee it is Childrens ſport, toprove whether they can rub up- 
on their Breſt with one hand, and patupon their Forchead with another; 
and ſtraight ways they ſhall ſometimes rub with both hands, or pat with | 
both hands. We ſee, thatwhen the Spirits that come torhe Noſtrils, ex- 
pel a bad ſent, the Stomack is ready to expel by vomit. We findethar in 


Fluxes of the Belly, and then they die. So in Peſtilent Diſeaſes, it they can- 
not be expelled by Swear, they fall likewiſc into Leoſnef,and that is common- 
ly Mortal. Therefore Phyſitians ſhould ingeniouſly contrive, how by Mo- 
tions that are in their power, they may excite inward Motions thatare not 
in their power, by conſent; as by the ſtench of Feathers, orthelike, they 
cure the rifing of the Mother, 


porteth, that Diſeaſes contrary to the Complexion, Age, Sex, Scafon of 
the year, Dict, &c. arc more dangerous than thoſe that are concurrent. A 
Man -would think it ſhould be otherwiſe ; For that when the Accident of 
Sickneſs, and rhe Natural diſpoſition , do ſecond the one the other; the 
Diſcaſe ſhould be more forcible. And (lo no doubt)it is, if you ſuppoſe like 
uantity of Matter. But that which maketh good the /-pboriſm, is, becaule | 
fach Diſeaſes do ſhew a greater colleion of Matter, by that they arcable 
to overcome thoſe Natural inclinations tothe contrary. And therefore in 
Diſeaſes of that kinde, let the Phyſitian apply himſelf moreto Purgation, than 
to «Alteration ; becaule the offence is in the quadticy, and the qualitics arc 


Conſumptions of the Lungs, when Nature cannotexpel by Cough, Men fall into | 


Ippocrates Aphoriſm, in Morbis Minw, is a good profound Aphboriſm. It im- | 
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| For thoſe both help to make the Humors paſs readily : And for the former 


| Broths ; Clyſters allo help leſt the ©Hedicineſtop in the Guts, and work oriping- 
\ly. Butiris truc, that Bodics abounding with Humors, and fat Bodies, 


| but Abſturſive and Mundifying Clyſters allo are good to conclude with, to 


| Blood. Thirdly, by the Receſs of the Blood by Sympathy; ſo it hath been 
| tried, that the part that bleedeth, being thrult into the body of a Capon, 


| eth with, and ſoitſelf goingback. Fourthly, by Cuſtem and Times ſo the 


| 


Natural Hiſtory ; 

| | 
Pit do wiſclypreſctibe; . thattherebePreparatives uſed before ut! 
A Purgations ; for-certainitis, that Purgers do many times.great hurt], if 
the Bodybe not accommodated, both before and after the Purging: The 
hurt charthey do, tor-want of Preparation before Purging, is by the ſtick- 
ing of the Humors, and their not coming fair away; which cauſcth in'the 
Body great perturbations, and ill accidents, during the Purging ; and: alſo 
the diminiſhing and dulling of the working of the Medicinc itſelf that it! 
purgeth not ſufficiently : Therefore the. work of Preparation is double ;"to 
make the Humors fiuide and mature, and tomake the patlages.more open . 


of theſe, Syrups arc moſtprofitable ; 'and for the latter, Apetums or Preparing 


and open W cather, arc Preparatives in themlelves ; becauſcthey make the 
Humors more fluid : Bur ler a Phyſician beware how he purge after hard 
Froſty Weather, and in a lean Body, without Preparation. For the hurt 
that they may do after Purging, it is cauſed by the lodging, of ſome Humors 
in ill places ; for it is certain, that there be Humors which ſomewhere 
wad | inthe Body, arequict, anddo little hurt; in other places (cſpeciall 
Pallapes) do much miſchief. Thercfore it is good after Purging, to uf: 
CApozums and Broths, not fo much opcning as thoſe uſed before Purging, 


draw away the rclicks of the Humors thatmay havedeſcendedto the lower 
region of the Body. b 


Lood is ſtanched divers ways : Firſt, by Aſtringents and Repercuſſve 
Medicines, Secondly, by drawing of the Spirits and Blood inwards, 
which is doneby cold ; as Iron or a Stone laid tothe Neck doth ſtanch the 
Bleeding of the Noſe ; allo it hath been tried, that the Teficlcs being pur 
into ſharp Vinegar, hath made a ſudden receſs of the Spirits, and ſtanched 


Sheep, new riptand bleeding, hath ſtanched Blood ; the Blood, as it feem- 
eth, ſuckingand drawing up, by ſimilitude of ſubſtance, the Blood it meet- 


Prince of Aurange, in hisfirſthurt by the Spanith Boy, could finde no means 
to ſtanch theBlood, cither by eMedicine gr Ligament , but was fain to have 
the Orifice of the Wound ſtopped by Fo T humbs, ſucceeding one an- 
other for the ſpace at the leaſt of rwo days ; and atthelaſt the Blood by 
cuſtom onely retired. There is afifth way alſo in uſe, to let Blood inan ad- 
yerſc part fora Revullion. 


Iz helpcth, both in Aedicine and Aliment, to change and not to continne 
the ſame Medicine and Aliment ſtill, The cauſc is, for that Nature by con- 
tinualuſe of anything, growerhto a ſaticty and dulneſs, cither of Appetite 
or Working. And we ſee that Aſſuetude of things hurtful, doth make 
them leeſetheirforce to hurt; As Poyſon, whichwirh uſe ſome have brought 


themſclves to brook. And therefore it is no marycl, —_ things help- 
ful by cuſtom, leeſe their force to help, I count intermiflion almoſt t 
fame thing with change; for that, that hathbecn intermitted, is after a fort 
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FT is found by Experience, that in Dicts of Guiecum;:Saruc; and the like; 
(eſpecially, if they be {tri&) (the Patient is more troubled in the beginning 
than ater continuance 3 which hath made ſame of themore delicate fort 
of Paticnts, give them oyer in the midſt ; Suppolieg; that if thoſe Dicts 
trouble them ſo much at firſt; they ſhall not be able to endure them to the 
end. But the cauſe is, for that all thale Diets, to dry up Hamors,' Rhexne, 
andthe like ;. and they cannot dry up until they have ticſt attenuated; And 
| while the Humor is attenuated, it is more fluid, than it was before, ; 2nd 
troubleth the Body a great deal more, untilit be drycd up, and conſumed. 
-u4"* woot Patients muſt -expe& adue time, and not-check attheni at 


He producing of Cold is a thing very worthy the Inquifition, both for 
T uſc and diſcloſure of cauſes. For Het and Cold are Nitures two hands, 
whereby ſhe chicfly worketh; and Heat we have inreadinels, in reſpeR of 
the Fire : But for Cold, we mult ſtay tillit cometh, orſeck itin deep Caves, 
orbigh Mountains ; and when all is done, we cannor gbtain itin anygreat 
degree : For Furnaces of Fire are far hotter than a Summers Sun, but 
Vaults or Hills arc not much colder than a-Winters Froft. | 
_ _ Thehtirſtmcans of producing Cold, is that which Nature preſcnteth us 
wichal; namely, the.expiringot Cold out of: the inward parts of the Earth 
io Yinter , when the Sun hath no power toovercome it ; [the Earth being 
(ashath becnnated by ſome (Primum Frigidum.) This hath been aſlerted, as 
well by Ancient, as by Modern Phileſopbers : It was the tenet of Parmenides it 
wasthe opinion of the Author of the Diſcourſe in Plutarch, (for I rake it, that 
Book was not Plutarchs own) De primo Frigido. It was the opinion of T ele- 
fix, who hath renewed the Philoſophy of Parmenides, and is the beſt of the 
Nopveliſts. 


AQive and Tranſitjve into Bodies adjacent, as well as Heat; which is ſeen 
in thoſe things thatare touched with Snow or cold Water. And therefore, 
wholoecver will be an Enquirer into Natere, 'let him reſort toa Conſervatory 
of Snow and Ice ; ſuch asvhey uſe of delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer : 
Which is a poor and conteryptible uſe, inreſpeR of other uſes thatmay be 
made of ſuch Confervatorics. kh. 

The third cauſe is the Primary Nature of all Tangible Bodics ; for it 
is well tobe noted, That all things whatſoever (Tangible arc of themſelves) 


even the Spiritof Wine, or Chymical Oyls, which are ſo hot in operation, 
are tothe vrſt touch, Cold ; and Airit felt comprefitd, and condenſed a 
lietle by blowing, is Cold. 
The fourth caule is, the Denſity of the Body ; for alldenſc Bodies are 
colder than moſt other Bodies, as Metrals, Stone, Glaf, and they arc longer 
in heating than ſafter Bodies. Andir is certain, that Earth, Denſe, T angable, 
hold allof the Nature of Cold : The cauſe is, for that all Marters T angible 


the Cold is thegreater. 
1he fi'thcauſe of Cold, or rather'of increaſe and vehemency of Cold, is 
Aquick Spiritincloſedina cold Body; as willappear toany that ſhall arten- 


Water 


2 quick Spirit) isCold , morecold tothe Tongue than aStone; fo 


' 


Theſecond cauſe of Cold is, the contaRt of cold Bodies ; for Cold is | 


Cold ; except they have an acceſſory heat by Fire, Life, or Motion; For 


being Cold, it muſt nceds follow, that where'the Matrer is moſt congregate | 
| 


tively conſider of ;Nature in many inſtances. We ſee Nime (which hath | 
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| needsleave any Body cold. This weſeein the operation of Opium, ' and'Sra- 


| out of the warm Spirits, that doth upon the flight of the Spirits. T here 15 


| hanging in the middle, ſome three Fathom from the Water for a night, in 
] the Winter time, increaſed in weight, (asI now remember) to a fifth 


| But long time after, the dead Bodies were found, andſome Veſſels which 


| Snew; and the like in Nirre, and thelike in Quick-filver : And if you finde 


is colder than Oyl, becaufe ithath a quicker Spirit; for all Oyl, though it 
hath the tangible parts better digeſted than Warer, yet hathirz duller Spirit : 
So Srowis colder than” Water, becaule it hath more Spirit within it : 'S6 
we fee that Saltput to Ice (as in the producing of the Ariificiat 7ce) encrei- 
ſeth the aRivity: of cold : So ſome Inſets which have Spirit of Life; as 
Snakes and Silkworms, arc tothe touch, Cold. So Quick-ſilver is the col- ft of 
Metals, becauſcitis fulleſt of Spirit. | 4 

- The ſixth cauſe of Cold is, the chafing and driving away of Spirits, 
ſuch .as have ſome'depree of Heat ; for the baniſbing of the Hear-muſt 


pefattiver upon the Spirits of Living Creatures; andir were-not amils to try 
Opium by la. ing it upon the top of a Weather-Glaſ, to fee whether it will 
contra the Air ; but Idoubt it will not ſuceed : For belides that, the ver- 
tue of Opiam will hardly penetrate thorow ſuch a body as Glaſs, 1 coneciye 
that Opium, and the like, make the Spirits flie rather by Malignity, chan by 
Cold: = 
.Seventhly; the ſame cffe& mult follow upon the exhaling or drawing 


an-opinion, thatthe Moon is Magnetical of Heat, as the Sunisof Cold and 
Moilture : Ic were not amiſs therefore to try it with warm waters ; the one 
expoſed to the Beams of the Moon, the other with ſome skreen berwixt 
the Beams of the Moon and the: Water : As we ule to the Sun for Thade, 
and'to fee whether the former will cool ſooner. And it were alſogood 
to enquire, what other means there may be, to dray forth the Exile heat 
which is in the Air ; for that may be a lecect of great poyyer to produce 
cold Weather. «+ 


\ X JE have formerly ſet down the Means of turning Air into Water, in| 

the Experiment 27. But becauſe it is Magnale Nature, and tendeth to 
the ſubduing of a very great efte&, and is alſo of manitold uſe: We will 
adde ſome inſtances in Conſort that give light thercunto. 


It is teported by ſome of the Ancicnts, that Sailers have uſed every 
night, to hang Fleeces of Wool onthe lides of their Ships, the Wool ro- 
wards the Water; and that they have cruſhed freſh water out of them, in 
the Morning, for their uſe. And thus much we have tried, that a quantity 
of Wool ticd looſe together , being let down into a deep Well ; and 


Part. 
It is reported by ene of the Ancients, that in Lydia, near Pergamw, 


there were certain Workmen in time of Wars, fled into Caves ; and the; 
Mouth of the Caves being ſtopped by the Enemies, they were famiſhed. 


they had carricdwith them , and the Veſlels full of Water; and that W-; 
ter thicker, and more towards Iee,than common Water; whichis anotable 
inſtance of Condenſation and Induration by Butial- under Earth (in Caves) for 
long time ; and of Yerfion alſo (as it ſhould ſeem) of the Air into Water; 
if any of thoſe Veſſels wereempry. Try therefore a {mall Bladder hung in 


the Bladders faln or ſhrunk, -you' may be ſure the Air is condenſed bythe 


Cold of thoſe Bodies, as it would be in a Cave under Earth, | 
| : t 
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| Tub of Water open in aRoom where” Cloves are kept;; is will be:drawn dry 


| firſt in akince of vapor before itpals, 


| gible Bodies have an antipathy with Air; and if they finde any Liquid Body 
| charismoredenſe. nearthem, they will draw it; and afterthey havedrawn 
[itz:they will condenic itmore, and incfte& incorporateit: For we ſee that 
'aSpunge, or Wooll, or Sugar, ora Woollen-cloth, being 4 prove part, in 


bles, and other Stoves; and of V Vainſcot before, and inmoiſt weather. This 


| which they call the CAMiddle Region of the Air, which is the more violent 
1 Cold, 


(whereof we {hall ſpeak in another place) with Air inplace of Water, 
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£24 1t-is repoited of very. gaod credits; that in the f5t-lndjes if, 494 fig a 
in Twenty. four; hours, though. it tang ar fome: gilapr, from: the Cle, 
ln the Countrey, they uſe many times in; deceit, when their Wooll isnew 
ſhorn, to ſer ſome Pails of Water by in the ſame Room, - taiencreale 
the weight of the Wooll : Bur it may be, that the Heat of the Wool re- 
maining from the Body of the Sheep,, or the-heat-gathered: by the lying 
cloſe of the Wool, helpethto.draw thewazey vapors butthat is bothing to 
the Verſion, mT 5379, ag s | 
Itisreportedalfo credibly, that Wool new ſhorn, being laid caſually 

a Veſlelof Yerjuice, atter ſome time: hath drytk up agreat partof the 
perjuice though the Veſſel were whole without any flayy, and had not the 
Bung-hole open. Inthis inſtancqthere is (upon the by) tro benoged, the 
Percolation or Suing of the Ferjuice thearow the Wood ;- for Ferjuice of it ſelf 
would never have pailed through the Wood : So, - asit ſeemeth, i mult be 


.;\ Jt is eſpecially to be noted, that the cauſe that doth facilitate the Ver- 
ſion of Air into Water, when the Air is not in groſs, but ſubrilly mingle 
with tangible BoJics, is, (at hath becm. partly rouched before) for that tan- 


Water or Winc, will dray che Liquorhigher, and beyond theplace, where 
the Water or Wipe cometh. Welce allo, that Hood, Late-trings, andthe like, 
doſwell inmoiſt ſcaſons; as appeareth bythe breaking of the ſtrings, the 
hard turning of the Pegs, and the hard drawing forth of Boxes, andopening 
of Wainſcor doors, which is a kinde of infuſion ; and is much like to an in- 
fuſion in Water, which will make VVood to {yell ; as we {ec inthe ling of 
the Chops of Bowls by laying them in VVater. Bur for that part of thele 
Experiment, which concerneth Arrationwe will reſerycinto the proper Title 
of Atrattion, 

There is alſoa Verſion of Airinta Watcr,ſecingin the fixcating of Mar- 


mult be, either by ſome moiſture the Body yielderh, or clfe by the moiſt Air 
thickned againſt che hard Body. Butitis plain, that it is the Jatrer ; for that 
we ſee Wood paintcd with Oyl-colour, will ſoonergather drops in a moiſt 
night, than W ood alone ; which is cauſed by the ſmoothneſs and cloſeneſs, 
which letteth in nopart of the yapor, and ſo turneth itback and thickneth 
it into Dew. Weſcealls, that breathing « qa or ſmooth Body, 
giveth a Dew 3 and in Froſty mornings ( tuch as we call Rime Frofts) you 
thall finde drops of Dew upon the infide of Glaſs-windows: Andthe Froſt 
it ſet upon the ground, is but a Verſion or Condenfatian of the moiſt va- 
pors of the night, into a watry ſubitance : Dews likewiſe, and Rain, arc bur 
the returns of moiſt vapors condenſed ; the Dew, by the cold anely of 
the Suns departure, which 1s the gentler cold; Rains, by the cold of that 


It is very probable (as hath been touched) that that which will turn 
Water into Ice, will likewiſe turn Air ſome degree nearer unto W ater, 
Therefore try the Experiment of the Artificial rurning Water into Icc 
and 
the 
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the Ice aboutit. And although itbe-a greater alteration toturn Air intro 
| Water, than Waterintolce ; yet there is chis hope, thatbycontinuing'tie 
Air longer time,” the! effe& will follow ; for that artificial converſion of 
Waterinto Icc, is the work of afew hours ;' ahd this of Air may be tried by 
a moneths ſpace, orthe like. io * | | 


E xpetiments | F Nduration or Lapidification of Subſtances mote ſoft; is likewiſe ahother de- 
bs | & greo of Condenſation, , and is'a great alteration in Nature: The ctiec& 
poarnons 2 of | ing and accelerating thereof, is very worthy tobe enquired it is efteaed.by 
Budies three means. VICE} by | 2 
{ - | Thekirſtis by Cold; whoſe property is tocondenſe, and conftipate;/as 
| hath been ſaid. GPL, LET | ITO 

- The ſecond isby Heat, whicty is nat proper but by conſequence; ; for 
the heatdoth attenuate, and by attenuation dork ſend forth the Spirit, and. 
moiſterpartof a Body ;. and upon thar, the more groſs of the tangibleparts: 
do contra and ſcrve themlielvestogether ; borh to avoid YVacuwn \as chey! 
call it) and alſo romunite themſclves againſt rhe. force of the Fire, which 
they have ſuffered. . 12 9) 

And'the thirdis by Aflimilation, when a hard Body aflimilatcth afotr, 
being contiguousto it. | 

Fhcexamples of Induration takingthem promiſcuouſly, aremany-. As 
the Generation of Frones yithin the Earth, which ar the firſt are' bur Rude 
Earth or Clay ; and ſo of cHinerals, which come (no doubt) at firſt of 
Juyces Concrete, which afterward induratc : And ſo of Porielane, which is 
an Artificial Cement, buricd inthe Earth a long time ; and fo the making 
of Brick andTile; alſothe making of Glaf, of a certain Sand and Brake-Roors, 
and ſome other matters ; alſo the Exudations of Rock Diamonds and Chryſtal, 
which harden withtime ; alſo the Indurarion of Bead- Amber, which at felt is a 
ſoft ſubſtance, as appeareth by the Flies and Spiders, which are found in ir, 
and many more. Bur we will ſpeakof them diſtin&tly. , 


For Indurations by Cold, there be tew Trialsof it; for we have no itrong 
or intenle cold here on the ſurface of the Earth, fo near the Beams of the 
Sun and the Heavens, the likelieſt tryal is by Snow and Ice; for as Snow 
and Ice, cfpecially being holpen, and their cold activated by Nitre or 
Salt, will turn Water into Ice, and that in a few hours : So it maybe it 
will turn Wood orſtiff Clay into Stone in longertime. Put therefore into 
a Conſciving Pit of Snow and Ice, (adding ſome quantity of Salr and 
Nitre) apiece of Wood, or apieccof tough Clay, and lct it licamoneth 
Or More. 

Another tryal.is by CHetalline Y/aters, which have virtual Cold in them. 
Puttherefoce Wood or Clay into Smith: water, or other ©MHeralline water, and 
try whether it will not harden in ſome reaſonable time. - But 1 underſtand 
it of Heralline waters, that come by wathing or quenching, andnot of Strong 
Waters that come by diflolution ; for they are too Corrofive to conlo- 
lidates 

It isalready found, that there arc fome Natural Spring-waters that will 
inlapidate Wood; ſo as you ſhall ſee one piece of Wood, « hereof the part 
above the Water ſhall continue Wood ; and the part under the Warer, ſhall 
be turned intoakinde of Gravelly Stone. It is likely thoſe Waters are of 
| fome Metalline Mixturc ; but there would be more particular inquiry made 
of them. It iscertain, that an Egg was found, having lain many years inthe 
\ bottom 
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| bottom of a Moar, where the Earth has fomewhat overgrown ut: And 
this Egg was come to the hardneſs of aſtone, and hþ thecolours of the 
White and Yolk perfe& ; and the Shell ſhining in ſmall Grains, like Sugar 
or Alabla{tcr. . 

Another Experiencethere is of Induration by Cold, which is Uready found, 
|| which is, That 4erals themſelves are hardned by often heating, and quench- 
'| ing in Cold-water : For Cold ever worketh moſt potently upon Heat pic- 

cedent. ; # 

For Induration by Feat, it muſt be conſidered, That Heat, by the exha. 
ling of the moiſter parts, doth either harden the Body; as in Bricks, Tiles, 
&c. Orif the Heat be more herce, maketh the groſſer part of itſelf, run and 
melt; as inthe making of ordinary Glaſs, and in the Vitrification of Earth, 
(as we ſee in theinner partsof Furnaces) andin the Vitrification of Brick, 
and of Metals. And in the former of thele, which is the hardning by 
Baking, without Melting, the Heat hath theſe degrees : Firſt, It Indu- 
rateth, and then maketh Fragile ; and laſtly, Ir doth Incinerate and Calci- 
nate. 

Butif you deſire to make an Induration with Toughneſf, and leſs Fragility, 
a middle way would be taken , which is that which CAriforle hath well 
noted, but would bethroughly verified. It is, te deco Bodies in Water 
for two or three days; but they muſt be ſuch Bodies, into which the 
Water will notenter ; as Stone and Metal, For if they be Bodics, into 
which the Water will enter, then long ſ(cething will rather ſoften than in- 
durate them, as hath been tricd in Eggs, &c, 1 herefore , ſofter -Radies 
muſt be put into Bottlcs, and the Bottles bung into Water (ſcething, with 
the Mouths open above the Water, thatno Water may get in : For by this 
Means, the Virtual Heat of the Water will enter ; andiuch a Heat, as will 
not make the Body aduſt or tragile : But the Subſtance of the Water will 
be ſhuz our, This Experiment we made, and it ſorted thus , It was tryed 
With a piece of Free-ſtone, and with Pewrer, putinto the W ater at large ; the 
Free-ſtone we found received inſome Water ; forit was ſofter and eaſicr to 
ſcrape, thana piece of the ſame ſtone kept dry. But the Pewter, into which 
no Water could enter, became more white, and likerto Silver, and cs flexi» 
ble by much. There were alſo put into an Earthen, Bottle, placed as before, a 
good pellet of Clay, apiece of Cheeſe, apiece of Chalk, and a piecc of Free- 
ſtone. The Clay catme forth almoſt of the-hardneſs of Stone : The Cheeſe | 
likewiſe very hard, and not well robecur : The Chalk andthe Free ſtone | 
much harder then they were. The colour of the Clay inclined not a whit ta 
the colour of Brick, but rather to white, asin ordinary drying by the Spn, } 
Note, that allthe former tryals were made by a boyling upon a good hot fire, 
renewing the Wateras it conſumed, with other hot Water ; but the boyling 
| was but tor Twelye hours onely : And it is like, that the Experiment would 
| have been more effeQtual, if the boyling had been fortwo or-three days, as 
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1d] WW] we preſcribed before. 
ng As touching 4fimilation (for there is a degree of Afimilation, even in Inani- 
0- mate Bodies) we ſce examples of it in ſome Stones, m Clay-grqunds, lying 


nearto thetop of the Earth where Pebble is ; in which you may maniteltly: | 
ſee divers Pebbles gathered- together, and a cruſt of Cement or Stone be 

tween them, as hard as the Pebbles themſelves. *And it were good to make a 
tryal.of purpoſe, by taking Clay, and putting in it divers Pebble-ſtones, thick 
ſet, to ſee whether in continuance of time, it will not be harder, than other 
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of old Walls, eſpeciallv rowards the bottom, the Morter will become zs 
hard as the Brick @#We ſec alſo, that the Wood on the fides of Veſſels of 
Wine, gathereth a ctuit of T artar harder thanthe Wood it lelf ; and Scales 
likewife grow to the Teeth, harder than the Teeth themſelves. 

Moſt of all, duration by Afimilation appeareth in the bodies of Trees, 
and Living Creatures: For no nouriſhment that the Tree receivcth, or that 
the Living Creaturereceiveth, is ſo hard as Wood, Bone, or Horn, &e. but 


is induratcd after by Aſſimilation, 


He Eyeof the Underitanding, is likethe Eye of the Senſe: For as you 

may ſee great objects through ſmall Cranies, or Levels; ſo you may ſee 
great Axioms of Natuic, through ſmall and contemptible inſtances. The 
ſpeedy depredation of Air upon watry moiſture, and verſion of the ſ:me in- 
to Air, appeareth in nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſcharge, or 
vaniſhing of a little Cloud of Breath, or Vapor, from Glaſs ogtheBlade of 
a Sword, orany ſuch poliſhed Body ; ſuch as doth not at all detainor im- 
bibe the moiſture: For the miſtinels ſcattcreth and brezketh up ſuddenly, 
But the like Cloud, if it were Oily or fatty, will not diſch arge ; not becauſe it 
ſticketh faſter, but becauſe Air preycth upon Water, and Flame, and Fire, 
upon Oyl; and therefore, totake out a ſpot of Greale, they uſe a Coalupon 
brown Paper, becaulc fire worketh upon Greaſe or Oy], as Air doth upon 
Water. And we ſce Paper oiled, or Wood oiled, or the like, laſt long 
moiſt ; but wet with Water, dry or putrific ſooner. The c:ulc is, for that 
Air meddleth little with the moiſture of oy]. 


Here isan admirable demonſtration in the ſame trifling inſtance of the 
little Cloud upon Glaſs, or Gems, or Blades of Swords of the force of 
| Union, eyen in the leaſt quantitics, and weakeſt Bodies, how much it con- 
duceth to preſervation of the preſent form, and the rcliſting of a new. For 
mark well the difcharge of that Cloud, and you ſhall ſee it everbreak up, firſt 
in theskirts, and laſt in the midſt, Weſecelikewiſe, that much Water draw- 


eth forth the Juyce of the Body infuſed, but little Water is imbibed by the 
Body : And this is a principal cauſe, why in operation upon Bodies, for thcir 
Verſion or Alteration, the tryal in great quantitics doth not anſwer the tiyal| 
in ſmall, and ſodeceiveth many ; for that (I ſay) the greater Body reſiſteth | 
more any alteration of Form, and requireth far greater ſtrergth in the Ative | 
Body thatfhould ſubdue ir. | 

E have ſpoken before in the Fifth Inſtance, of the cauſe of Orient 

Colours in Birds; which is by the fineneſs of the Scrainer, we will 


now endeayor to reduce the ſame Axiomtoa Work. For this Writing 
of our Sylys Sylvarum, is (to ſpeak properly) not Natural Hiftory , but a| 
high kinde of Natural Magick. For it is not a diſcription oncly of Na- 
ture, but a breaking of Nature, into great and ſtrange Works, Try there- 
fore the anointing over of Pigeons, or other Birds, whe: they are but in 
their Down, or of Whelps,,cutting their Hair as ſhort as may be, or of 
ſome other Beaſt ; with ſome oyntment, that is not hurtful ro the fleſh, 
and that will harden and ſtick very cloſe, and fee whether ir will not alter| 
the colours of the Feathers, or Hair, It is received, thar the pulling off 
the firſt Feathers of Birds clean, will make thencw come forth White-: .And 
it is certain, that White is a penurious colour, and where moiſtureis (cant. 


Birds, 


—_. wo — 


th 


So Blew Violets, and other Flowers, if they befſtarved, turn pale and white. |. 
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Beaſts of Itrange colours, but alſo, 


grofler. 


| fitteth- But Beaſts and Men need not the matter of nouriſhment within 
| themſclves3 becauſe they arc ſhaped withinthe Wombof the Female, and 
' are nouriſhed continually from her body. 


T is an inveterate and received opinion, That Cantharides applicd to any 
] part of the _—_ touch the Bladder, and cxulcerate it, if they ſtay on 


| long. Itis likewiſe received, that akinde of Stone, which they bring our of touching 


the Weſft-Tadies, hath apeculiar force t& move Gravel, and to diſſolve the 
Srone 3 infomuch, as laid but tothe Wrelt ; it hath ſo forcibly ſent down 
Gravel, as Men have been glad coremoyeit, it was fo violent. 


It is received and confirmed by daily experience, that the Soals of the 
Feet, have great affinity with the Head, and the Mouth of the Stomack: 
As we ſee, Going wetſhod, to thoſethat uſe it not, afteReth both; Applica- 
| tions of hor Powders to the Feet, attcnuare firſt, and after dry the Rheume. 
| And therefore a Phyfician that would be myſtical, preſcribeth for the cure 
| of the Rheume, That a Man ſhould walk continually upon a Camomil- 

Alley ; meaning, that he ſhould put Camomil within his Socks. Likewiſe, 
| Pigeons blecditig, applicd to the Soals of the Feet, eaſe the Head ; and So» 
poriferons Medicines applied unto them, provoke {leep. | 

It ſeemeth, that as the Feet have a ſympathy with the Head; fo the 


Paſſions of the Heart, and Spirits; arc notably diſcloſed by the Pulſe : And 
it is often tryed, that Juyces of Stock-gilly-flowers, Roſe-campion, Garlick,, and 
other things, applied tothe W reſts, and renewed, have cured long Agues. 
And Iconceive, that waſhing with certain Liquors the Palms of the Hands, 


Egps of Alablafter, and Balls of Cryſtal. 
Of theſe thitgs we sball ſpeak more, when we handle the Title of Sympathy and 
| Antipathy, in the proper place. 


| 
—_ knowledge of Man (hitherto) hath been determined by the view | 


j 
j 


Birds, and Horſes, by age or ſcars, turn white ; and the hoar Hairs of 
Men, — the ſame reaſon. And therefore in Birds, it is very likely 
hat che Feathers that come firſt, will be many times of divers colours, 
according to the nature of the Birds ; for that the skin is more porous 
but when the skin is more ſhut and cloſe, the Feathers will come white. 
This is a good Experiment , not _ for the producing of Birds and 

or the diſcloſure of the nature of 
colours thetſclves; which of them require a finer poroſity, and which a 


T is a work of providence that hath been truly obſerved by ſome; that | 94. 

the Yolk of the Egg conducerh little to the Generation of the Bird, but | Experimene 
onely to the nouriſhment of the ſame: For if a Chicken be opened when Solitary» 
it is\new hatched, you ſhall finde much of the Yolk remaining. And it is | Nowriſhmens 
needful, that Birds that arc ſhaped without the Females Womb, have inthe | 7 £8 
Egg, as well matter of nouriſhment, as matter of generation for the Body. | fore they be 
For after the Egg is laid, and ſevered from the body of the Hen, it hathno |#9»gh+ forth. 
more nouriſhment from the Hen, but onely a quickning heat when ſhe 


Wreſts and Hands have aſympathy with the Heart. We fee the affe Rs) and | 


doth much good : Andthey do wellin Heats of Agues tohold in the Hands, | 


: : : Solitary , 
or ſight; ſo that whatſocyer is inviſible', cither in reſpeR of the fine- |rouching the 


touching the 


Creatures be. 
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nels of the Body itſclf,or the ſmallnels of the Parts,or of the ſubtilty of the 3*7* Proceſſe: 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
Motion, is little inquired, . And yet theſe be the things that govern Nature 
principally, and without which, you cannot make any true Analyſis and 
Indications of the proceedings of Nature, The Spirits or Pncumaticals| 
that are in all Tangible Bodies, are ſcarce known : Sometimes thcy take 
them for Pacuum, whereas they are the moſt 2Qive of Bodies : Somc- 
times. they take them for Air, from which they differ exceedingly, as 
much as Wine from 'Watcr, and as Wood from Earth : Sometimes 
they will have them to be Natural-Heat, or a Portion of the Element of 
Fire, whereas ſome of them are crude and cold: And ſometimes they will 
have them to be the Vertues and Qualities of the Tangible Parts which 
they ſee, whereas they are things 'by themſelves: And then, when. they 
come to'Plants and Living Creatures , they call them Fouls. And ſuch 
ſuperficial ſpeculations:they have ; like ProſpeQtives that ſhew things in- 
ward, whenthey are but Paintings. Neither is this a queſtion of wgerds, 
bur infinitely material in Nature : For Spirits are nothing elſe but a Na- 
tural Body, rarified to a Proportion, ard included in the Tangible Patts 
of Bodies, as in an Intcgument : And they be no leſs differing one from. 
the other, then the Denſe or Tangible Parts: And thcy arc in all Tangible 
Bodies whatſoever, more or leſs, and they :re never (almoſt) at reſt: And 
fromthem, and their Motions, principally procecd eArefattion, Colliquation, 
Concottion, Maturation, Putrefation, Vivification, ard moſt of the «ffets of N\ 4- 
ture, For, as we have figured them in our Sapientia Yererum, inthe Fable of 
Proſerpina, you ſhall in the Infernar Regimcnt hear little doir gs of Pluro, 
but moſt of Proſerpins : For Tangible Parts in Bodies, are ſtupid things, 
and the Spirits do (in effeQ) all. As for the differences of Tangible Parts 
in Bodies, the induſtry of the Chymifs hath given ſome light in diſcerning 
by their ſeparations, the Oih, Crude, Pare, Impure, Fue, Gro, Parts of Bodies, 
and the like, Andthe Phyſitians are content to acknowledge, that Herbs and 
Drugs have divers parts ; as that Opium hath a ſtupefaRing patt, anda heat- 
ing part; the one moving Sleep, the other a Sweat following ; and that 
Ruburb hath Purging parts, and Aſtringing parts, &c. Butthis whole 1»- 
quiſitios is weakly and negligently hand)ed. And for the more ſubtjl differ. 
ences of the Minute parts, and the poſture of them in the Body, (which 
alſo hath great effeQs) they are not at all touched : As for the Motions of 
| the Minute Parts of Bodies, which doo great cffes. they have rot beer 
obſerved at all z becauſe they are inviſible, and incur-not to the eye ; but 
yet they are to bedeprehended by experience, As Democrits ſaid well, 
when they charged him to hold, that the World was made of tuch little 
Moats, as were ſeen in the Sun. © C#romw (faith he) necefitate Rationis & Ex- 
perientie eſſe conyincitur : CAromum enim nemo nunquam vidit. And therefore! 
the tumult in the parts of ſolid Bodies, when they are compreſſed, which 
is the cauſe of all flights of Bodies thorow the Air, and of other Mechanical 
Motions , { as hath been partly touched before, and ſhall be throughly 
handled in due place,) is not ſeen at all, but nevertheleſs, if you know it 
not, or inquire it not attentively and diligently, you ſhall neyer be able to 
; diſcern, and muchleſs to produce, a number of Mechanical Motions. 
Again, as to the Motions Corporal, within the Encloſures of Bodies, 
whereby the eftes (which were mentioned before) paſs between the * pi. 
rits and the Tangible parts ( which are CArefation, Colliquation, Concofion, 
Maturation, &c.) they are not at all handled; but they are put off by the 


namesof Yertues, and Natures, and Ations, and Paſſions, and ſuch other Logical 
Fords. 
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Frame of Nature, andin the Works of Art. Certain icis likewite, that 
the effes of Heat, arc moſt advanced, when ic workerh upon a Body with- * 
out loſs or diflipation of the matter , for thatever betrayed the account: 
And therefore it is true, that the power of Heat is belt perccived in Diſtil- 
lations, which are performed in cloſe Veſlels and Receptacles. But yet 
there is a higher degree ; For howlſocyer Diltillations do keep the Body in 
Cells and Cloyſters, without going abroad, yerthey give ſpace unto Bodies 
to turn into Vapor, to return into Liquor, and to — one part from 
another. So as Nature doth expatiate , although it hath nor full liberty ; 
whereby the true and ultime operations of Heat, are not attained : But 
if Bodies may be altered by Heat, and yer no ſuch Reciprocationof Rare- | 
faction, and of Condenſation, and of Separation, admitted ; then itis like 
that this Prozew of Matter, _— held by the Sleeves, will turnand change 
intomany Mctamorphoſes. Take therefore a ſquare Veſlel of Iron,in form 
of a Cube, andlet ir have goodthick and ſtrong ſides; put itinto a Cube of 
Wood, that may fill it as cloſe as may be, and letit haye a cover of Iron as 
ſtrong (ar leaſt) asthe ſides , and let ir be well Luted, after the manner of 
the Chymiſts ; then place the Veſſel within burning Coals keptquick kindl cd, 
for ſome few hoursfpace ; then take the Veſlel from the Fire, and take cf 
the Cover, and ſee whatis becomeof the Wood, I conceive, that fince all 
Inflamation and Evaporation are utterly prohibited, and the Body till curn- 
ed upon it ſelf, thatone of theſe rwo EfteRs will follow, Either that the 
Body of the Wood will be turned into a Kinde of CAmalagnis, (as the Chy-. 
miſts call it,) or, that the fincr part will be turned into Air, and thegrofler 


become of a denſer matter, thanthe Wood itlelf, crude. And for another 
| tryal, take alſo Water, and purit in the like Veſſel, ſtopped as before ; but 
afl a gentler Heat, and remove the Veſfel ſometimes from the fire ; and 
again, after ſome ſmall time, when it is cold, renew the heating of ir, and 
repeat this alceratjon ſome fey times ; and if you can once bring to paſs, 
thatthe Water which is one of the ſimple(t of Bodies, bechanged in Co- 
lour, Odor, or Taſte, aftcr the manner of Compound Bodies, you may 
be ſurethatthere is a great work wrought in Nature, and a notable entrance 
made in ſtrange changes of Bodies, and productions ; and alſo a way 
made to do that by Fire, in ſmall time, which che Sun and Age do in 
long time. Bur if the admirable cftcRs of this Diſtilarion in cloſe, ( for 
ſo we callit) which is like the Wombs and Matrices of Living Creatures, 
where nothing expireth nor ſeparateth : We will ſpcak fully, in the due 
place. Nor that we aim arthe making of Peracelſu Figmeys, or any ſuch 
prodigious follies ; but that we know the effe&s of Heat will be ſuch, as 
will ſcarce fall under the conccit of Man, it the force of it be altogether 


kept in, 
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T's! is nothing more certain in Natare, than that it is impoſſible for | 


like omnipotency, to turn Somewhat into Nothing. Andtheretore it is well 


T is certain , that of all Powers in Nature, Heat is thi chief ; both in che } 


ſick as it were baked, and incruſtate upon the ſides of the Veſſel, being f 
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any Body to be utterly annihilated ; but that as it was the work of the | gxperiment 


ipotency of God; to make Somewhat of Nothing : So it requireth the —_ _ 
Impoſiibility | 


faid by an obſcure Writer of the Sc of the Chymiſts, That there is no ſuch | of Annitile- 
way to effe& the ſtrange Tranſmutations of Bodies, as to cndeavor and urge |%" 


by all mcans, the reducing of them to Nothing. And herein is contained al- | 
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fo a great ſecret of Preſervation of Bodics from change ; for if you can 
prohibit, that they ncither rurn into Air, becauſe no 4ir comethto them , 
nor go into the Bodies Adjacent, becauſethey are utterly Heterogeneal, nor | 
make a round and circulation within themſelves ; they will never c 
though they be in theirNature never fo periſhable or mutable. 'We ſee how 
\ Flies and Spiders, and the like, get a Sepulchre in Amber, more durable than 
the Monument and Embalming of the Body of any King. And Iconceive the 
like will be of Bodies put into Quick-filyer. Burthenthey muſt be but thin, as 
a leaf ora peecc of Paper or Parchment ; for if they have agrearercraſh- 
tude, they will alter in their own - wht chough they ſpend not. But of this, 
we ſhallfpeak more when we handle the Title of Conſervation of Bodies, 
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STUlick in the PraRice, hath been well purſued, and in : 
good Varicty ; but in the Theory, and eſpecially in 
the yiclding of the Cauſes of the PraQtick, very weak- 
Kip ly 3 being reduced into certain Myſtical ſubtilries , 

| and not much truth. We ſhall therefore, after our | 
i] manner, joyn the Conremplazive and Attive Part 
together, 
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All Sounds are cither 144/ical Sounds, which we call Tones; whereunto 
there may be an Hermony, which Sounds are cyer equal : As Singing, the 
Sounds of Stringed, and Wind-Inſtruments, the Ringing of Bells, &c. or 
Immuſical Sounds, which are cver unequal : Such asare the Voice in Speak- 
ing, all Whiſperings, all Voices of Beaſts and Birds (except they be Sing- 
ing Birds ;) all Percuffions, of Stones, Wood, Parchment, 'Skins, (as in | 
Drums) and infinite others. 

The Sounds that produce Tones, are ever from ſuch Bodzes as are in 
their Parts and Pores equal; as well as the Sounds themlelves are equal: 
And ſuch are the Percufhons of Metal, as in Bells; of Glaff, asin the tillip- 
ping of a Drizting Glaff; of Air, as in Mens Voices whileſt they ling, in Pipes, | 
| YYh1/eles, Organs, Stringed Inflruments, &c. And of Water, asinthe Nghtin- 
| 2als Pipes of Regals, or Organs, and other Hydraulicks , which the Ancicats 
| had; and Nero did ſo mucheſtecm, bur are now loſt. And it any Manthink, 
that the S:r:»2 of the Bow, and the String of the Yial, are neither of them | 
equal Bodies, andyet produce Tones; he is in anerror. For the Sound is | 
not created between the Bow or PletFrum, andthe S$1rine; but between the 
String and the Air; no morethan it is betweenthe Finger or Quill, and the 
| String in other Inſtruments. So there are (incfteR) butthrec Percuſops that 
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| ke. will notbeable to frame his Voice unto it, which ſheweth. that after c- 
, very three whole Notes, Nature requireth, tor all Harmonical ule,one Halt- 
| Note to be interpoſed, 


Can 


| Twelve : So that the Seventh or the .T hirtcenth is not the Matter, but the 
| Sixth, or the Twelfth; and the Seventh and the Thirteenth, arc bur the! 
Limits and Boundaries of the Return. | 


' forthe Tenth, Twelfth, F hirtcenth, and fo in infinicum, they be but Recurcences 
' of the former; yiz. of the Third, the Fifth, and the Sixth, being an Eighth 
relpeRively from them. | 


Natural Hiſtory ; 
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create Tones ; Percuſſion of Metals (comprehending G14f, and the like) 
Percuffions of Air, and Percufſions of Water. LEY 

The Diapaſon or Eight in Muſick, is the ſweeteſt Concord ; infomuch, | 
as it is in effe&an Yiiſonz as we lee in Lures that are ſtrung in the bale ſtrings | 
with two ſtrings, one an Zighth aboye another, which make butasone found ;| 
and cycry Eighth Note in Aſcent, (as from Eight to Fifteen, from Fifteen | 
to T wenty rwWo, and fo in infinitum ) are but Scales of Dijapaſon. The caule | 
is dark, and hath not been rendred by any, and therefore would be better 
contemplated. Ir ſeemeth that Air ( which is the ſubject of Sounds ) in 
Sounds that arc not Tones (which are all uncqual as hath been ſaid) ad- 
mitteth much variety; as we ſec in the Voices of Living Creatures, and 
likewiſe inthe Voiccs of ſeveral Men : tor wg are capable to diſcern ſeve- | 
ral Men by their Voices) and in the Conjugation of Letters, whence Ar. | 
ticulate Sounds proceed ; which of all others, ace moſt various. But in the | 
Sounds which we call T ones {t-at are cyer cqual) the Air is not able to | 
caſt it ſelf into any ſuch varicty ; but is forced to recur into one and the | 
ſame Poſture or Biquce, onely differing in greatneſs and ſmallneſs. So | 
we fſce Figures may be made of Lines, cro»ked and ſtraight, in infinite | 
varicty, where there is incquality ; but Circles or Squares, or Triangles 
Equilateral, (whicharcall Figuresof cqual Lincs) can differ butin greater | 
or leſlcr. 
Itis to be noted (the rather, leſt any Man ſhould think that there is any 


thing in this number of Eight, to creatc the Diapaſon) that this computa- | Þ 


tion of Eight, is a thing rather received than any true computation. For | 
a true computation ought ever to be, by diſtribution into equal Por- 
tions. Now there be intervenicnt in the riſe of Eight (in Tones) two 
Beemols or Half-Notes ; fo as if you divide the Tones equally , the 
Eighth is but Seven whole and cqual Notes : And if you ſubdivide that 
into Half-Notes, (as it is inthe ſtops of a Lute) it maketh the number of | 


T hirtcen. - , | 
Yet thisisrrue, That in the ordinary Riſes and Falls of the Voice of 


Man (not mcaſuring the Tone by whole Notes and Half Notes, which is 
' the equal Meaſure) there fall out ro be two Bcemols (as hath been ſaid) bc- 
| tween the Yniſon and the Diapaſon ; and this var\ing is natural. For if a 
' Man would cndeavor to raiſe or fall his Voice ſtill by Half-Nores, like the 


{tops of a Lute, or by whole Notes alone, without Halfs as far as an Eighth ; 


It is to be conſidered, That whatſocver vertuc isin Numbers, for con- 
ducing to concent of Notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the Ante-number, than! 
to the Entire-number ; as namely, that the Sound returneth after Six, or after 


The Concords in Muſick which are Perfet, or Semiperfet, between the. 
Pniſon and the Diapaſon, are the Fifth, which is the molt Perfe#; the Third 
next, and the Sixth which is morc harſh : And as the Ancienes eltecmed, and 
ſo do my felt, and ſome other yet, the Fourth which they call Diateſceron,; as 
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For Diſcords, the Second and the Seventh, are of all others,the moſt odi- 
ous in Harmony tothe denſ-; whereof, the one is ncxt above the Yniſcn, the 
other next under the D1apeſon; which may ſhew, that Harmony requireth a 
competent diltance of Notes, 

In Harmony, if therc benota Diſcord tothe Baſe, itdoth not diſturb the 
Harmony, thongn there be a Diſcerd to the higher parts ; fo the Diſcord be 
not of the Two that are odious : And thercfore the ordinary Concent of 
Four parts confiſteth of an Eighth, a Fifch, and a Third rothe Baſe ; but 
that Fifth is a Fourth to the Trebble, and the Third is a Sixth. Andthe cauſe 
is, for that the Baſc ſtriking more Air, doth overcome and drown the Trebble 
( unleſs the Diſcord be yery odious) and ſo hideth 2 ſmall imperfeQion 
For we ce, that in one of the lower (trings of a Lute, there ſoundeth 
not the ſound of the Trebb!e, nor any mixt ſound, bur onely the found of 
the Baſe. 

W e have no Hufick, of Quarter-Notes, and it may be. they are not cap- 


,| able of Harmony ; for welce the Half-Notes themſelves do bur interpeſe ſyme- 


times, Nevertheleſs, we have ſome Slides or Reliſkes of the Voice or Strings, 
as it were, continucd wirhout Notes, from one [one to another, riling or 
falling, which are delighttul. 

ihe cauſes of that which is Pleaſing or ingrate to. the Hearing, may 
receive light by that which is P eaſing or ingrate to the Sight. There 
be two things pleafing to the (ight ( leaviog Pittures and Shapes alide , 
which arc but S-condary Objets , and plcale or diipleaſe but in Me. 
mory ;z ) theſe two arc Colours and Order. The pleaſing of Colour 
ſymbolizeth with the Fl afing ot any Single Tone to the Ear 3; but the 
pleaſing of Order doth (ymbolize with Harmony, And therefore we (ce 
in Garden-knots, and the Frers of Houſes, and all cqual and well anſ{wer- 
ing Figures, (as Globes, Tyramides, Cones, Cylinders, &c.) how they pleaſe; 
whereas unequal Figures are but Deformities, And both thcſe plea- 
ſurcs, that of the Eye, and that of the Ear, are but the effeQs of equa- 
lity, good'proportion, or correſpondence : So that { out of queſtion ) 
Equality and Correſpondence are the cauſcs of Harmony, But to tinde the 


| 


Proportions of that Correſpondence, is moreabſtruſe ; whereof, notwith- | - 


ſtanding we ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat (when we handle Tones, inthe general | 
| enquiry of Sounds. ; | 


Tones are not (o apt altogether toprocure S$eep, as ſome other ſounds : 
As the Wind, the Purlingof Water, Humming of Becs, a ſweet Voiceof 


one that readeth, &c, Thecaulc whereof is, for that Tones, becaule they are \ 


equal and flide not, domore ſtrike and ere&rhe Senic, than the other, And 
overmuch attention hindereth ſleep. 

There be in Muſick, certain Figures or Tropes, almoſt agreeing with the 
Figures of Rhetorick,, and with the Afedions of the Minde, and other Senſes. 
Fir#, The Diyifion and Quayering, Which pleaſe ſo much in Muſick, have an 


| agreement with the Glirtering of Light ; Asthe ©Hoon-Beams playing upon 


a Wave, Again, the Faling from a Diſcord to a Concord, which maketh great 


ſweetneſs in Muſick,, hath an agreement with the 4fetions, which are reinte- | 


grated tothe better, after ſome diſlikes; it agreeth alſo with the taſte, which 
is ſoon glutted with that which is ſweet alone. The fliding from the Cloſe 
or Cadence, hath an agreement with the Figure in Rhetorick, Which they call 
Prater Expeftatum ; for there is a plealure, even in being deceived. The Re- 
ports and Fuges have an agreement with the Figures in Rhetorick.of Repetition 
and Traduction. The T ripla's and Changing of 7imes, have an agreement = 

the 
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the changes of Motions ; as when Galliard time, and Mcaſure time, arc in 
the Medly of one Dance. 

Ithath been anciently held, and obſerved, That the Senſe of Hearing,und 
the Kindes of 1/ufick, have molt operation upon Manners ; as to incourage 
Men, and make them warlike ; tomake them loftand cfteminate ; to make 
them grave ; to make them light ; ro make them gentle and inclined ro 
pity, &c. The caulc js, tor that the Senſe of Hearing ſtriketh the Spirits 
more immediately, than rhe other Senſes, and more incorporcally than 
the Fmelling : For the Sight, T aſte, and Feeling, hayetheir Organs, not of ſo 
preſent and' immediate acceſs to the Spirits, as the Hearing hath. And 
as for the Smelling (which indeed worketh allo immediately uponthe Spi- 
rits, and is forcible while the obje&t remaincth) it is with a communica- 
tion of the Breath or Vapor of the obje& oderate : But Harmonyentring 
caſily, and mingling not atall, and coming with a manifeſt motion ;. doth 
by cuſtom of often affeing the Spirits, and putting them intoone kinde 
of poſture, alter not a little the nature ct the Spirits, even when the ob- 
jeR is removed. And thereforc we lee, that T unes and Airs, even in their 
own nature, have in themſelves ſome athnity with the AﬀeRions : As 
there be Merry Tunes, Doleful Tunes, Solemn Tunes ; Tuncsinclining 
Mens mindes to Pity, Warlike Tunes, &c. So as it isnomarvel, if they 
alterthe Spirits, confidering that Tuncs bave a prediſpoſition to the Moti- 
on of the Spirits in themſelves. -Bur yet irhathbeennoted, that though 
this varicty of Tunes, doth diſpole the Spirits to variety of Paſhons, con- 
form unto them; yetgenerally, Muſick teedeth that diſpoſition of the Spi- 
rits which irfindeth. We ſec allo, that ſeveral Airs and Tunes, do plcaſs 
ſeveral Nations, and Perſons according to the ſympathy they have with their 
Spirits. 

Erſpeftive hath been with ſome diligence inquired ; and fo hath the Na-! 

rure of Sounds, inſome ſort, as far as concerneth Muſick, bus the Na- | 
ture of Sounds in general, hath been ſuperficially obſerved. Ir is one of | 
the ſubtilleſt pieces of Nature. And beſides, I praRiſe, as I do advile: | 
Which is after long inquiry of things, immerſe in matter, to enterpoſe ſome ; 
ſubje& whichis immateriate orlels matcriate; ſuch as this of Sounds: To | 
the end, that the intelleR may be reRified, and become not partial. 


It is firſt to beconſidered , what great motions there arc in Nature 
which paſs withoutſound ornoife. ]he Heavensturn abour in a molt rapide 
motion, without noiſc to us perceived, though in ſome dreams they have 
beenſaid to make an excellent Muſick. So the motions of the Comets, and 
Fiery Meteors - as Stella Cadens, &c.) yield nonoiſe. And if itbe thought, that 
it is the greatneſs of diſtance from us, whereby the ſound cannor, be heard ; 
weſcc that Lightnings'and Coruſcations, which are near athand, yield no 
ſound ncither; and yet in all theſe, there is a percullion and diviſsion of the 
Air. The Win's in the Upper Region (which move the Clouds above 
(which we call the Rack) andarc notperceived beloy! pals without noile. 
The lower Winds ina Plain, except they be ſtrong, make no noiſe; but a- 
mongſt !rces, thenoiſe of ſuch Winds will beperccived. And the Winds 
(generally) when they make a noiſe,docver make itunequally,rifing ard fall- 
ing, and ſometimes i when they are yvehement) trembling ar the height of 
their blaft. Rain or Hail falling, though vehementlv; yieldeth nonoile, in 
_=_ through the Air, till it fall upon the Ground, Water, Houles, orthe 
ike. Watcrina River (though a ſwift ſtream, is not heard inthe Channel 
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burrunneth in filence, if it be of any depth 3 but the yery Sercam upon Shal- 
lows, or Gravel, or Pebble, will beheard. And Waters, when they beat up- 
on the Sore, or are ſtraitned, /as in the falls of Bridges) or are daſhed againit 
.chemſelves by Winds, give a roaring noiſe. Any peece of Timber, or hard 
Body, being taruſt torwards by another Body contioguous, without knock- 
iog giveth no noiſe, And ſo Bodrerin weighing, one upon another, though 
the upper Body preſs the lower Body down, make no noile. So the motion 
of the Minute parts of any folid Body, (which is the principal cauſc of violent 
Motion, though unobſerved) paſſeth without ſound : For that ſound, that is 
heard ſometimes, is produced onely by the breaking of the Air, andnot by 
| the impulſion of the parts, So it is manifelt, that where the anterior Body 
giveth way as falt as the poſterior cometh on, it maketh no noiſe, be the 
motion neyer ſo great or (wift, 

| e Air opcn and at large, maketh no noiſe, exceptit be ſharply percuſſed ; 
as in the ſound of a ſtring, where Air ispurcufſed by a bard and {tiff Body, and 
with a ſharp looſe : For it the ſtring benot (trained, it maketh nonoiſe; but 
| where the Air is pent and ſtraitned, there breath or other blowing (which 
carry but a gentle percuſſion) ſuffice to create ſound; as in Pipes and Wind 
Inſtruments. Bur then you muit note, that in Recorders which go with a 
gentle breath, the Concave of the Pipe (were it not for the Fipple that ſtrait- 
neth the Air much more then the ſimple Concave) would yield no ſound. 
For, as for other Wind-Intiruments, they require a forcible breath, as Tram- 
pets, Cornets, Hunters, Horns, &c. Which appeareth by the blown Checks of 
him that windeth them, Organs allo are blown with a ffrong wind by the 
| Bellows. And note again, that ſome Kinde of Wind-Inftraments are blown 
at 2 {mall holc in the fide, which ſtraineth the breath at tho firſt entrance; 
the rather, in reſpe& of their traycrle, and ſtop aboverthe hole which per: 
formeth the Fipples part ; asit is ſeen in Flutes and Fifes, which will not give 
ſound by a blaſt at the end, as Recorders do, &c. Likewiſe in all Whillling, 
you contratthe Mouth ; and to make it morc ſharp, Men ſometimes ule their 
hnger, 

. Bur in open Air, if youthrow aStone or a Dart, they givc no ſound : 
No more do Bullets, exceptthey happen co be alittle hollowed in the caſt 
ing 5 which hollowneſs penneth the Air : Nor yet Arrows, except they be 
ruffled intheir Feathers, which likewiſe penneth the Air. As for (mall Whi } 
{tles or Shepherds Oaten-Pipes, they give a ſound, becauſe of their cxtream |} 
flenderncſs, whereby the Air is more pent thanin a wider Pipe. Again, the 
yoices of Men and Living Creatures, paſs through the Throat, which pen, 
neth the breath, As for the Jews-Harp, it is aſharp percuſſion, and beſides hath | 
the vantage of penning the Air in the Mouth, | 

Solid Bodies, if they be very ſoftly percuſſed, giveno ſound ; as when a j 
Man treadeth very ſoftly upon Boards. So Cheſts or Doors in fair weather, } 
when they open calily, give no ſound. And Cart-wheels ſqueek not when 
they are liquored. * | 

The Flame of T apers or Candles, though it be a ſwift motion and breaketh 
the Air, yct paſſcthr without found. Airin Ovens, though (no'doubt) ir doth 
(as it were) boil, anddilate itſelf, and is repercuſled, yet it is without noiſe, © |} 

Fame percuſſed by Air, giveth a noife ; Asin blowing of the Fire by Bel- | 
lows, greater thanif the Bellows ſhould blow upon the Air ir ſelf. And fo } 
likewiſe Flame percuſling the Air firongly (as when Flame ſuddenly 'raketh 
and opencth) giveth a noiſe : So great Flames, whiles the one impelleth the 
other, give a bellowing ſouud, 
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| rothe open Air, that is not probable; tor it willmake more diyided ſounds : | 
As if you ſhould make a Croſs-barrel hollow, thorow the Barret of a 


| walked in St. Famer Park, from the Leads of the Houſe. Bur thus much, no 


ſo the ſame ſwiftneſs of motion maketh it inaudible ; for we ſee that the ap- 


__ 


There is a conceitrunnerhabroad,that there ſhould be a White Powder, 
which will diſchatge a piece without noiſe, which is a dangerous cxperi- 
ment, if it ſhould be true ; For it may caulc ſecret Murthers, bur jc ſ-emeth | 
to me unpoſlible ; for if the Airpent, be driven forth and ſtrike the Air open, 
it will certainly make a noiſe. As for the White Powder , ( if any 1tich 
thing be that may extinguiſh or dead the noiſe) it iS like to be a mixture 
of Petre and Sulphure, without Coal, For Perce alone will not take Fire, 
And if any Man think, that the ſound may be extinguifhed or deaded, by 
diſcharging the pent Air, before it cometh 'to the Mouth of the Peece, and 


Peece, it may be it would give ſeveral ſounds, both at the Nofe and the 
ſides, But I conceive, that if it were poſſible to bring to paſs, that there 


For firſt ir js certain, there is no noiſe inthe Per- 
cuſſion of the Flame upon the Buller, Next the Buller, in pieccing tho- 
row the Air, maketh nonoiſfe, as hath been ſaid; and then, if there bero 
pent Air, that ſtriketh upon open Air, there isno cauſe of noiſe, and yet the 
flying of the Bullet will not be ſtaid. 
ſaid) is in the parts of the Bullet, and not in the Air. So astryal muſt be 
made by taking ſome ſmall Concaveof cHznal, no more than you mean to 
fill with Powder, and laying the Bullet in the Mouth of it halt out in the 
open Air, 

I heard it affirmed by a Man that was a great dealer in Secrets, but he 
was but vain; That there was a Conſpiracy (which himſclt hindred) to have 
killed Queen Mary, Siſterto Queen Elizabeth, by a Burning-Glaf, when ſhe 


doubt, is true, That if Burnizg-Glaſſs could be brought to agreat ſtrength, 
(as they talk generally of Zurning-Glaſſes, that are able ro burn a Navy) the 
Percuſſion of the Air alone, by ſuch a Burzing-Glaſ, would make no 
noiſe ; no more than is found in Corruſcations, and Lighmings without 
T bunders, 

I ſuppoſe that Imprefion of the Air with Sounds, asketh a timeto be con- 
veighedtothe Senſe, as well as the /mprefion of Fpecies viſible, or elſe they will 
not beheard. And thereforc, as the Bullet moveth ſo {wiſt, that it is inviſible, 


prehenſion of the Eye, is quicker then that of the Ear. 

All Eruptiens of Air, though ſmall and ſlight, give an cni:y of ſound, 
which we call Crackling, Puffing, Spiting, &c. As in Bay-1alr, and Bay-leayes 
caſt into the fire.; ſo in Cheſnurs, when they leap forth of the Aſhes, foin 
green wood laid apon the fire, eipecialiy Roots; ' ſo in Candles that (pit 
flame,if they be wet ; ſoin Raſping, Sneezing, &c. Soin a Role leaf gather- 
ed together into the faſhion of a Purſe, and broken upon the Forehead, or 
Back of the Hand, as Children uſe, | 


He cauſe given of Sound, that it ſhould be an Zli/on of the Air (where- 

by, if they mean any thing, they mean Cutting or Dividing, or elſe an 
Atecouating of the Air) is but a term of Ignorance ; and the motion is 
bur a catch of the Wit upon a few Inſtances, as the manner is in the 
Philoſophy received. Andit is common with Men, thatif they have gotten 
a pretty expreſſion by a word ef Art, that expreflion goeth curranr, though | 


ſhould be no Air pent at the Mouth of the Pcece, the Bulict might flic | 
{ with (mall or no noiſe. 


For that motion (as hath been oft | 


| 


it be empty of matter. This conceit of Zlifies , appeareth moſt manifeſtly 
fo 
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[to, be,Fallc; in that the Sound of a Bell-ſtring, or the like, continueth melting, 
[ſometime. after, the Percuſſion 3 but cealſcth ſtraight-ways, if the Bell or 
[String be touchedand [tayed; whereas, if itwere the Elifion of the Air, that 
| made the Sound, 'jt could not be that the touch of the Bell or String, ſhould 
extinguiſh ſo ſuddenly that motion, cauſed by the Zlifion of the Air. This 
appeareth yet more manifeſtly, by Chiming with a Hammer upon the out- | 
ſideiof a Bell; for. the Sound will be according to the inward Concave 
of the Bell ; Whereas the Elifion or C Attenuation of the Air cannot be, 
but-onely between the Hammer, and the outſide of the Bell, So again, 
if it were an Elifion, a broad Hammer, and a Bodkin, ſtruck upon Metal, 
would give a diverſe Tone, as well as a diverſe Loudneſs : But theydo not 
ſo; for though the Sound of the one be louder, andof the otherſofter, yet 
the Tone is theſame. Bclides, .in Eccho's (whereof ſome areasloud as the 
Original Voice) there is no new Zlyſion, but a Repercuſlion onely. But that, 
which convinceth it molt of all, is, That Sounds aregeneratcd, where there 
is no Air atall, Burt theſe, and the like conccits, when Men have cleared 
their Underitanding, by the light of Experience, will ſcatter and break up 
lkea Miſt, | 
It is certain, that Sounds is not produced at the firſt, but with ſome 
Local Motion of the Airor Flame, or ſome other Medium; nor yet without 
ſome reſiſtance, either in the Air, or the Body percuſſed, For if there be a 
meer ylelding or ceſſion, it produceth no Sound, as hath been aid. And 
therein Sounds differ from Light or Colours which paſs through the Air, 
or other Bodies, without any Local Motion of the Air, either at che fir, or 
after, Burt you muſt attentively diſtinguiſh between the Local Motion of 
the Air (which is but Vebiculum cauſe, A Carrier of the Sownds,) and theSounds 
themſelves conveighed inthe Air. Foras to the former, weſee manifeltly, 
that no Sound is produced (no not by Air it ſelf againſt other Air, -as in 
Organs, &c. ) but with a perceptible Blaſt of the Air, and with ſome re- 
ſitance of the Air ſtrucken, For, even all Speech, (which is one of the 
gentleſt Motions of Air,) is with expulſion of alittle Breath. And all Pipes 
havea blaſt, as well as aSound, We ſceallo manifeſtly, that Sounds are car- 
ried with Wind : And thercfore Sounds will be hard further with the Wind, 
than againſt the Wind ; and likewiſe, do riſe and fall with the intenſion or 
remifſjon of the Wind : But forthe Impreflion of the Sound, itis quite an- 
other thing, and 'is utterly without Local Motion of the Air, perceptible ; 
and inthatreſcmbleth the ſpecies viſible : For after a Man hath lured, or a 
Bell is rung, we cannot diſcern any Perceptible Motion (atall) in the Air, as | 
| long 2s the {ound goeth, but onely at the firſt. Neither doth the Wind (as far 
| as it carrieth a Voice) with the Motion thercof, confound any of the deli- 
cate, and Articulate Figurations of the Air, in varicty of Words. . Andif a 
' Manſpcak a good loudneſs againſt the flame of a Candle, it will not make it 
tremble much ; though moſt, when thoſe Letters are pronounced, which 
' contra& the mouth, asF,S, V, and ſome others, But gentle breathing, or 
| blowing without ſpeaking, will move the Eandle farmore. Andir is the 
| more probable, that Sound is without any Local Motion of the Air, becauſe | 
| aSit differeth from the ſight, inthat it needeth a.Local Motion of the Air at 
firſt; Soit paralleleth in ſo many other things with the ſight, and radiation of 
things inviſible, which (without all queſtion) induce no Local Motion in 
' the Air, as hath been faid, | | 
Nevertheleſs it is true, that upon the noiſe of Thunder, and great Ord- 


| 
| nance, Glaſs Windows will ſhake, and Fiſhes are thought to be frayed "mo | 
the | 
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the Motion, cauſcd by noiſc upon the Water. But theſe effeRs arcfrom 


been faid) and riot from the Sound. | 
Ithath been anciently reported, and is ſtill received, that extream ap- 
plauſcs, and ſhouting of peopke,affembled ingreatmultitudes, have fo rari. 
fied, and broken the Air, that Birds fying over, have faln down, the Airbe. 
ingnot ableto ſupportttiem. And it is belicyed by ſore, that great Ring. 
ing of Bells in populous Cities, -hath chaſed away Thunder ; and alſo dif. 
ſipated peſtilent Air: All whichmay be alſo fromthe concuffion of the Air, 
and notfrom the Sound. | | 
A very great ſound near hand, hath ſtrucken many deaf; and atthe 
inſtant they have found, as it were, the breaking of aSkinof Parchmentiy 
their Ear : And my ſelf, ſtanding near one thar lured loud and ſhrill, had 
ſuddenly an offence, as it ſomewhat had broken, or been diſlocated in my 
Ear, and immediately after a loud Ringing; (not an ordinary Singing, or. 
Hifling, bur far louder, and differing ; ſo as I feared ſome Deafneſs. Bu 
after ſome half quarter of an hour, it vaniſhed. T'hiscftc& may be truh 
referred unto the Sound ; for (as is commonly received) an overpotent 
Objc& doth deſtroy the Senſe ; and Spiritual Specics, (both Viſible and. 
Audible,) will work upon the ſenſories, though they move not any other 
Body. | 
i Delatios of Sounds, the encloſure of them preſerveth them, and 
cauſcth them tobeheard further. And we finde in Rowls of Parchment, or! 
Truncks, the Mouth being laid to the one end of the Row! of Parchment, 
or Trunck, and the Ear tothe other, the Sound is heard much further they! 
in the open Air. Theeaule is, for thatthe Sound fpendeth, and is diſh ated| 
in the open Air ; but in ſuch Concaves, itis conſerved and contracted. $9 
alſo in aPiccc of Ordnance, if -__—_ the Touch-hole, and another 
lay his Ear to the Mouth of the Piece, the Sound paſleth, andis farbetter! 
hcard than in the open Air. | 
It is further to be conſidered, how it proveth and worketh when the! 
Sound isnot encloſed, all the length of his way, but paſſeth partly through! 
open Air ; as where you ſpeak ſome diſtance from a Trunck, or where the! 
Ear is ſome diſtance from the Trunck, at the other end ; or v here both! 
Mouth and Ear are diſtant from the T'runck. Andit is tryed, thatin a long 
Trunck of ſome Eight or ten foot, the ſound is holpen, though both the 
Mouth, and the Earbe a handful ormore, from the ends of the Trunck; and 
ſomewhat more holpen, when the Ear of the Hearcr isnear, than when the 
Mouth of the Speaker. And it is certain, that the Voice is better heard in 2: 
Chamber from abroad, than abroad from withinthe Chamber. & 
* As the Encloſure, that is round about and entire,preſerveth the Sound ; fo 
doth a Scmi-concave, though inaleſsdegree. And therefore, if you divide! 
a T runck, or a Canc intotwo, andone ſpeak at the one end, and you lay 
your Earat the other, it will carry the Voice further,thaninthe Ai at large. 
Nay further, if it be notafull Scmi-concaye; butif youdo the like upon the 
Maſt of a Ship, or along Pole, or a Picce of Ordnance (though one ſpeak 
upon Surface of the Ordnance, and not at any of the Bores) the Voice will 
be heard furtherthenin the Air atIarge. 
It-fyould be tryed, how, and with what proportion of diſadvantage, 
the Voice will be carricd in an Horn, which isaLincArched; or in 4 
Trumpet, which is a Linc Retorted ; or in fome Pipe that were Si- 
nAuyuOuT. | 
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Itis certain, (howfocyer it croſs the receivedopinion) that Sounds may 
be created without Air, thouga Air be the molt favorable different of 
Sounds. Take a Veflcl of Water, and knap a pair of Tongsſome depth 
within the Water, and you ſhall hear the Svund of the Tongs well, andnot 
much diminiſhed, and yerthere is no Airatall pceſent. | 
\- Takcone Vellelof Silver, and another of Wood, and fi'l each of them 134. 

full of water, and then kriap the Tongs together as before, aboutan handful 
from the bottom , and you ſhall inde the Sound much more refounding 
from the Vellcl of Silver, than fromthatof Wood; andyet if there be no 
Water in the Veſſel, ſo that you knap the Tongs in the Air, you ſhall finde 
no difference between the Silver, and the Wooden Velle], whereby beſide 
the main pointof, creating ſound without Air, you may colle& twothings ; 
the one, that the found communicarteth with the bottom of the. Veſſel; rhe 
other, that ſuch a communication paſlcth far better thorow Water than 
Air. | 

Strike any hard Bodies together in the midſt of aflame, and youſhall | , ,. 
hear the ſound with litcle difference, from tlie Jound in the Air. 

The Pneumatical part, which is in all Tangible Bodies, and hath ſome 136; 
affinity with the Air, performethinlome degree, the parts of the Air; as j 
when you knock upon an empty Farre}, the found is (in part) created by the | 
Air on the ourſide, and (in part) by the Air inthe inſide ; forthe ſound will 
be greater or lefler, as the Barrel is more empry, ormorcfull; but yetthe | 
ſound participateth alſo with the Spiritin the Wood, therow which it paſs- 
eth from the outhde tothe inſide ; and fo it cometh to pals in the chiming 
of Bells onthe outlide, where alſo the ſound paſleth ta the infice ; and a 
number of other like inſtances, whercof we ſhall ſpeak morc when we 
handle the Communication of Sounds, Gs 

It were extream groſnefs to think (as we have partly touched before) | 337: 
chat the ſound 1m Strings is made, or produced between the Hand and the | 
String, or the Quill and the String, orthe Bow and theString : For thoſe | 
arc bur Yehiculz mots. paſſages rothe Creationof the ſound, the ſfoundbcing |} - 
produced between the String and the Air; and that not by any impulſionot | 
the Air, from the ft it Motion of the String ; bur by the return or reſult of | 
the String, which was {trained by the touch ro his former place ; which 
Motion of Reſult is quick and tharp, whereas the firſt Motion is foft and 
dull. So the Bow torturcth the String cantinually, and thereby boldeth it 
in a continual T repidation. | 


A\caTrunk, andlet one whiſtle at the one end, - andhold your cat at 3 33. 
T the other and you hall fnde the found ftrike fo ſharp, as yoacan farce | Fxpermett® 'þ 
endure it. The cauſc is, for that found diffuſeth ir ſelf in round, and © neigh | 
ſpendethir ſelf : Bur if the ſound, which would ſcatter in-open Ait,bemade | Magebetl 
togoall into a Canals; it muſt needs give greater force tothe ſound: ? And | 345.27 | 
lo you may note, that incloſjurcs do not onely preſerve ſound, but allo en- | Sounds | 
creaſe and ſharpen it. W | 
| A Hunters Horn, being greater at one end, than at the other, doth en- } 139+ | 
| creaſe the ſound more, than if the Horn were all of an equal bore..' The | . 
| cauſc is, for that the Air and Sound, being firſt contraGted at the lefler end, 
and afterwards having more room to ſpred at the greater cnd, do dilate | 
themſelves, and int coming out, ſtrike more Air, whereby the found is-|, 
the greater, andbaſer: And cven Hunters Horns, which are — 
| E mage 8-5 I: 
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made\traight, and not oblick, are evcr greaterat the Jower end. It would 
be tryed allo in Pipes, being made far larger at the lower «cnd, or being 
made with a Belly towards tne lower end, and then ifluing into a ſtraight con. | 
| cave again, 

There is in Sr. Zameſes Fields, a Conduit of Brick, unto which joyneth | 


a low Vault; and at the end of that, a round Houſe of Stone; andin the 
{ Brick- Conduit there is a Window, andinthe round Houſe a Slit'or Rift of 
ſome little breadth; if you cry out inthe Rifr, it will make a fearſul roaring | | 
at the Window. The cauſe is the ſame with the former : For that all Con. 

caves that proceed from more narrow tomore broad, doamplifie tkeSound 
at the coming our, | 

| Hawks Bells that haveholes in the (ides, give a greaterring, than if the 
Pellet did ſirike npon Braſs in the open Air. © The cauſe is the ſame with 
the fir't inſtance of the Trunck : Namely, for that the Sound, encloſed 
with the ſides of the Bell, cometh forth at the holcs unſpent and more 
ſtrong. 948 

4 Drums, the cloſeneſs round abcut, that preſerycth the Sound 
from diſperſing, maketh the noiſe come forth ar the Drum-bolc, far 
more loud and ftirong, than if you ſhould flrike upon the like «kin, ex- 
tended in the open Air. The cauſe is the ſame with the 1wo prece. 
dent. ti 

Sounds are better heard, and further off in an Evening, or in the Night, 
than at the Noon or in the Day. ' The cauſe js, for that in the Day, when the 
Air is more thin (no doubt) the Sound pierceth better, but when the Air is 
more thick as in the Night) the Sound {pendeth apd ſpredeth abroad leſs; 
and fo it isa degree of Encloſure, As for. the night, it is true alſo, that the 
general ſilence helpeth. 

There be two kindes of Refled;ons of Sounds ; the one at Diſtance, which||M | of 
is the Eccho , wherein the original is heard diſtinly, and the Reflexion|{M | it 
alſo diſtinly ; of which, we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. The other in Concur-\M | ſc: 
rence; when the Sound refleing (the Reflexion being near at hand) rc 
turneth immediately upon the original, and fo iteraterh ir not, but ami. 
plifieth it. Therefore we ſee, that Muſick upon the Water foundeth| | Bu: 
more ; and fo likewiſe, Muſick is better in Chambers Waintcotted than cha, 
Hanged. | ug 

The Strings of a Lute, or Yio!, or Yirginals, do give a far greater Sound, 
by reaſon of tke Knot, and Board, and Concave underneath, than if there 
were nothing but onely the Flat of a Board, without that Hollow and Knot, 
to let in the upper Air into the lower. The cauſe js, the Communication of Bl | Sim, 
the upper Air with thelower, and penning of both trom expence or diſper- 
ſing.” 
| G An Iriſh Harp hath opcn Air on both ſides of the Strings; and it hat 

the Concave or Belly, not a long the Strings, but at the end of theStrings, 
It maketh a more reſounding Sound, than a Bandera, Orpharion, or Cites, 
which haye likewiſe Wire-ſtrings. I judge the cauſcto be, for that open Air 
on both ſides helpeth, ſo that there be a Concave ; which is therefore bell 
placed atthe end, | 

' Ina Virginal, when the Lid is down, it maketh 4 more exile Sound than 
when the Lid is open. The cauſe is, for that all ſhutting in of Air, where} 
thereis no competent Vent, dampeth the Sound ; which maintaineth like- 
wiſetheformer inſtance: For the Belly of the Lute, or Viol, doth pen the 
Air ſomewhat, 
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There is a Churchat Clocefter, (and asIhave heard, the likeis inſome 
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| 


I48. | 


other places) where if you {pcak againſt a Wall foftly, another (hall hear | 
our voicebctter a good way oft, than near hand. Inquire more parcicu- | 


larly of the fame of that place. I ſuppoſe there is ſome Vault, or Hollow, 
| or Iſle, behinde the Wall, and ſome paſlagerto ir, towards the further cnd of 
that Wall againſt which you ſpeak : So as the voice of him that ſpeaketh 


fliderh along the Wall, and chen entreth at ſome paſſage, and communi- 
catcth with the Air of the Hollow ; for it is prelerved ſomewhat by the 
plain Wall; bur thar is roo weak to give a Sound audible, tillic hath com- 
municatcd yyith the back Air. 


Strike upon a Bow-ſtring, and lay the Horn of the Bow near your Ear, 
and it will increaſe theSound, and make adegree of a Tone. The cauſc is 
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; penning and encloſure of the Air inthe Concave of the Well, 
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by<chis, that a harih grating Tuncletreth the Teeth onecdge. The like 


' and ſtrike upon the other, irmaketha far greater Sound, han the like tiroke 
: uponthe Rod, not made ſo contiguous to the Ear. By which, and by fome 


tor that the ſenſory, by reaſon of thecloſe holding is percufled, before the 
Air diſperſeth. Thelike is, if you hold the Horn berwixt your Tecth. But 
that is aplain Dilation of the Sound, from the Tecth tothe Inſlrument of Hear. 
ie ; forthercis a greatentercourſe between thoſe rwo parts, as appearcth 


fallechout,if the Horn of the Bu be put uponthe Temples; but that is bur 
the lide of the Sound from thence tothe car. | 
If you takea Rod of Iron or Braſs, and hold the one end toyour car 


other inſtances that haye been.parcly touched, it ſhould appear ; that Sounds 
do not onely {lide upon the ſurface of a ſmooth Body , bur do allo commu- 
nicate with the Spirits thatare in the Poresof the Bady. 

I remember in Trinity-Colledge in Cambridge, there was an upper Cham- 
ber, which bcing thought weak in the Root of ic, was je, vr by a Pillar 
of Iron, of the bignels of ones arm, in themidit of the Chamber, which, 
if youhad ſtruck, irwould make alittle flatnoiſc in the Room where it was 
ſtruck; bur it would make a great bomb in the Chamber beneath. 

The ſound which is made by Buckets ina Well, when they rouch upon 
the Water, or when tacy ſtrike upon the fide of ghe Well, or when two | 
Buckets daſh the one againſt the other. Theſe Soundsare deeper and fuller, 
chan if the like Percuſlion were made in the open Air. The caule is the 
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Barrels placed in a Room under the Floor of a Chamber , make all 
noiſcsin the ſame Chamber more tull and reſounding. 
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So thatthere be five ways (ingeneral) of ©MHajorationof Sounds, Encloſure 
Simple, t ncloſure in the Dilatation, Communication, Reflexion, Concurrent, and Ap- | 
proach rathe Senſory. Ro, 

For Exility of the Voice, or other Sounds: Iris certain, that the Voice | 
doth paſs thorow ſolid and hard Bodies, if they benot roothick; and thorow 
Watcr, which is lixewiſe a very cloſe Body, and ſuch an one as letrethnot 
in Air. Butthenthe Voice or other Sound is reduced, by tuch paſlagetoa 
grcat weaknefor exility, If therefore you ſtop the Holes of a Hawk: Bel, 
it will make no ring, bur aflat noiſe or rattle. And 1ſo-doth the c_Erities or | 
Eagles Stone, which hath a little ſtone withinit. | 

And a« for Water, it is a certain Tryal: Letamangointo aBath, and 
take a Pail and turn the bottom upward, and carry the mouth of ic | 
(even) down to the leyel of the Water, and fo preſs it down under the 
Watcr ſome handtul and an halt, ſtill keeping it even, that itmay not tile 


oncither fide, andſo the Airgetour: Then kthim chat is in the Bath, _ 
E 2 : with 
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| a Woollen Carpet, a Lining of Pluſh, a Lock of Wool, (though loofl 


with his head ſo far under Water, as he may put his head into the Pail, and 
there will come as much Air bubbling forth , as will make room for his 
head. Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand without, ſhall hear his 
voice plainly, but yet made extream ſharp and exile, like the voice of 
Puppets: But yet the Articulate Sounds of the words will not be contound- 
ed. Note, that it may be much more handſomly done, if the Pail be put 
oycr the Mans head above Water, and then he cowre down, and the 
Pail, be preſſed down with him. Note, that a nian muſt kneel or fir, "that 
he may be lower than the Water, A man would think, that the Sici- 
lian Poct had knowledge of this Experiment; for he faith, that Fercules's 
Page Hyl« went with a Water-por, to fill it ata pleaſant Fountain that was 
near the ſhore, and that the Nymphs of the Fountain fell in love with the 
Boy, and pulled him under the Water, keeping him alive ; and that Her. 
cules miſſing his Page, called him by his name aloud, thar all the ſhore rang 
of it; and that Fylas from within the Watcr anſwered his Maſter ; but (that 
which is to the preſent purpoſe) with -ſo ſmall and exile a voice, as Hercules 
thought he had been three miles' 6ff, when the Fountain (indecd ) was 
faſt by. 

In Lures and Inſtruments of Strings, if you ſtop a ſtring high, where- 
by it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the Sound is more Trebble, but yet more 
dead. 

Taketwo Sawcers, and ſtrike the edge of the one againſt the bottom 
of theother, within a Pail of Water, and you ſhall finde that as you put 
the Saweers lower and lower, the Sound groweth more flat, even while 
part of the Sawcer isabove the Water; but that flatneſs of Sound is joyned 
with aharſhneſs of Sound, which, no- doubt, is cauſed bythe inequality of 
the Sound, which cometh from the patt of the Sawcer under the Water, and 
from the part aboye, But whenthe Sawcer is wholly under the Water, the 
ſound becometh more clear, but far more low, and asif the ſound came 
from a far off. 1 | 

A ſoft body dampeth the ſound, much more than a hard; and if a Bell 
hath cloth or ſilk wrapped about it, it deadeth the ſound more than if it were 
Wood. Andtherefore in Clericals, the'Keyesare lined, and in Colledges they 
uſero linerhe Table-men- , 

Tryal was'made ina Recorder after theſe ſeyeral manners. The bottom 
of it was (ct againſt the Palm of the Hand, ſtopped with W ax round about, 


ſct againſt a Damask Cuſhion, thruſt into Sand, into Aſhes, into W ater, 
(half an inch under the Water) cloſe to the bottom of a Silver Baſin, 
and ftill-the Tone remained : But the bottom of it was ſet againſt 


put in;) againſt Snow, and the ſound of it was quite deaded , and but 
breath. | 

Ironhot produceth not ſo full a ſound, as when itis cold; for while itis 
hot, it appeareth ro be more ſofr, and leſs reſounding, Solikewiſe warm W- 
ter, when it' faileth maketh not ſo full a ſound ascold; and I conceive it is 


ſofter, and nearer thenature of Oyl ; forit is more flippery, as may be per- 
ccived, in thatit ſcowreth better. 

Let there be a *Revorder made with two Fipples at each end one ; the 
Trunck of it of thelength of two Recorders, andthe holes anſwerable to- 
wards exch<nd, and kt two-play the ſame Leflon upon it, at an Uniſon; 
2nd let'it'be noted , ' whether the ſound be confounded, or amplified, of 


dulled. © $6\hkewiſe let -a Croſs be made of two Truncks. (thorowout) 
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| touch,is a great life to the Sound. The cauſe is, for that the quick ftrik- 


| 


Lyou {hall findejhe ſound ro be more Trebble, and more: Baſe, according 


fides of the Pipe, and the ſpiritsin them contained : Forin a Pipe or Tram- 
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hollow ; and let two ſpeak or fing, the one long ways the other. traverte. 
And let ewo hear at the oppofite cads; and notc, whether the Souad'be 


confounded, amplified, or dulled. Which two inſtances will alfo givelight 
to the mixture of Sounds, whereof we ſhall peak hereafter, - 2 41! | 
A Below, blown into the hole ot a Dium, and the Druni then ſttucken, 
maketh the Sound a little flatter, but no other apparent alteracion. 
The cauſe is manifeſt; partly for that it hindreth the jfluc of the Sound ; 
and partly for that it maketh the Air being blown together, lels tiove- 
able. | | 


He Loudneſs and Softnels of Sounds, is a thing diſtin& from the Mag- 

nitade and Exility of Sounds ; for a Baſe-ftring, though ſoftly trucken, 
giveth the greater Sound ; but a Trebble-ftring, it hard -{trucken , will be 
heard -much further off. And the cauſe is, for that the Baſe-ftring ftriketh 
more Air; andthe Trebble lels Air, but with a ſharper percuſlion. 


It is therefore the ſtrength of. the Percuſſion, that is a principal cauſe 
of the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of Sounds : As in knocking, harder or ſofter ; 
Winding of a Horn, ſtronger or weaker ; Ringing of an Hand bcll, barder 
or ſoſter, &, And the ſtrength of this Percuſflivn conſiſteth, as much or | 
more, in the hardneſs of the Body percuſled, as in the force of the Body 
percuſſing : For if you ſtrike againit a Cloth, it will give aleſs ſound ; if 
againlt Wood, a greater 5 if againſt a Metal, yet agreater; and in Metals, 
it you ſtrike againtt Gold, ( which is the more pliant.) it giveth che flatter 
ſound ; if againſt Silver or Braſs, the mare ringing ſound. As for Air, where 
it is ſtrongly pent, ict matcheth a hard Body. And therefore we ſee in dil- 
charging of a piece, what a great noile- it maketh, We {ce allo, that the 
Charge with Bullet, or with Paper wet, and bard ſtopped ; or with Pow- 
der alone rammed ia hard, maketh no great difference in the loudneſs of the 
report. | 
q The ſharpneſs or quickneſs of the Percuſſion, is a great cauſe of the 
loudneſ:, as wcll as the ſtrength : As in a: Whip or Wand, it you ftrike 
the Aic with it,- the ſharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder found it 
giveth, And in playing upon the Lute or Virginals, the quick ſtroke or 


ww” 


ing cutteth che Air ſpeedily , whereas the ſoft ſtriking , doth rather beat | 
than cur. | £0 | 


He Communication of Sounds (as in Bellies of Lates, empty Veſſels, &c.) 
hath becn touched obiter, in the Majoration of Sounds ; But it is fitalfo to 
makea Title of jr apart. 


The Experiment, for greateſt D:monſtration of Communication of | 
Sounds, is tie Chiming cf Bells ; where, if you (trike with a Hammar 
upon the upper part, and then upon the midſt, ana then upon the lower, 


unto the Concave on the inſide, though the Percuſſion be onely on the } 
outlide. > 241 

When the Sound is created between the Blaſt of the Mouth, and the Air 
of the Pipe, it hath'nevertheleſs (ome communication with the matter of the | 


| 
| 


pet of Woadand Braſs, the ſound will be diverſe; (o if the Pipe becovered | 
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with Cloth or Silk, it will give a diverſe Sound from thatit would do of it 
ſelf ; ſo if the Pipe be @ Iictle wet on the infide , ir will make a differirg 
Sound, fromthe {ame Pipedry. 

That Sound madewithin Water,doth communicate better with a hard 


| Body thorow Water, than madein Air, it doth with Air. ide Experimencum, 
I 34. 


E have ſpoken before (in'the Inquiſition touching <AMuſick,) of Mu- 
fical Sounds, whereunto there may be a Concord or Dilcord in- two 
Parts ; which Sounds we call Tones, and likewiſe of Immuſical Sounds ; and 


of Incquality. And we have alſo expreficd there, what are the Equal 
Podicsthat give Tones, andyhat arethe Unequal that give none. Butnoy 
we ſhall ſpcak of ſuch Inequality of Sounds, as proceedethnotfrom the 
Nature of the Bodies themſelves, but is accidental, Either from the Rough- 
neſsor Obliquity of the Paſſage, or from the Doubling of the Percuticnt, 
or from the Trepidation of the Motion. 


A Bell if it have aRifcinit, whereby the ſound hath not a clearpaſſage, 
giveth a hoarſe and jarring ſound ; ſo the Voice of Man, when by cold 
taken, the Weſil groweth rugged, and (as we call it) furred, becometh 
hoarſe. Andin theſe two inſtances, the Sounds are ingrate, becauſe they 
are meerly unequal ; but it chey be unequal inequality, then the Sound is 
 Gratcful, but Purling. | 

All Inftruments that have cither Returns, as Trumpets ; orFlexions, as 
Cornets; oraredrawnup,and putfrom, as Sackbuts,have a Purling Sound ; 
But the RecorderorFlute thankbes none of theſc Inequalities, give a clear 
Sound. Neverthelcſs, the Recorderirſclf or Pipe, moiſtened a little in the 
inſide, ſoundethmore ſolemnly, and with alittle Purling or Hiſſing. Again, 
a WreathedString, ſuch as arc in the Baſe Strings of Bandoracs, giveth alſo 
a Purling Sound. 

Luta Lute-ſtring, if it be meerly unequal in his parts, giveth aharſh 
and untuncable Sound, which ſtrings we call falſe , being bigger in one 
place, than in another ; and therefore-Wirc-ſtrings arc never falle. Welec 


the Fingers, and to fillipit; and if itgivetha double ſpecies, it is true ; but 
if it giveth a trebble or more, it is falſe. 

| Warers, inthe noiſe they make: as they run, repreſent ro the Ear a 
trembling noiſe-; and in Regals ( where they have a Pipe, they call the 
Nightingale-Pipe , which containeth Water) the Sound hath a continual 
trembling: And Children have allo little things they call Cocks, which 
have water in them ; and when they blow, or whiſtle in them, they yicld 
a trembling noiſe ; which Trembling of Water, hath an affinity withrhe 
LetterL. All which Incqualitics of 1 repidation, arerather pleaſant, than 
otherwiſc. 

All Baſe Notes, or very Trebblc Notes, give an Aſper Sound ; for that 
the Baſe ſtriketh more Air, than it can well ſtrike equally; and the Trebble 
cutteth the Airſo ſharp, asit returncth too ſwift, to make the Sound equal; 
andthereforc a Mcan or Tenor is theſwecteſtpart. 

We know nothing, that.'can at pleaſure make a Muſical or Immuſical 
| Sound - by voluntary Motion,. butthe Voice of: Man and Birds. Thames : 

rieria, 


| (no-doubt) in the Weſil or Wind-Pipe, (which we call Aperia 


allo, that when we try a falſe Lute-firing, weuſe to extend it hard beeween|, 


| 


| 


| 
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which being well cxzended, gathered equality ; as a Bladder that is 
wrinckled, if it be extended, becomerh ſmooth. The extenſion is always, 
more in Tones, than in Speech ; therefore the inward voice or whiſper; 
can never give a Tone. And in finging, there is (manifeſtly) a greater 
working and labor of the Throat, than in ſpeaking; as appeareth in the 
thruſting out, ordrawing in of the Chin, when we ſing. 

The Humming of Bees is an uncqual buzzing, and is conceived by ſome 
of the Ancients, not to come forth at their Mouth, but to be an inward 
Sound ; but (ir may be) it is neither, but from the motion of their Winss ; 
for it is not heard, but when they ſtir. ” 

All Metals quenchedin Water,give a fibillationorhiſling ſound (which 
hath an attinity with the Let:er Z.) notwithitanding the Sound be created 
between the Water or Vapor, and the Air. Secthing alſo, if there be but 
ſmall ftoreof Water in a Veſſel, giveth a hiſling ſound; bur boyling in a 
full Veflel, givetha bubbling ſound, drawing ſomewhat near to the Cocks 
uſed by Children. 

Tryal would, be made, whether the nequaliry, or interchange of the 
Medium, will not produce an Inequality of Sound; as if three Bells were 
made one within another, and Air betwixt each; and then the outermoſt 
Bell were chimed with a Hammer, how the Sound would diffec from a 
ſimple Bell. So likewiſetake a Plate of Braſs, and a Plank of Wood, and 
joynthem cloſe together, and knock upon one of them, and ſee if theydo 
not givean uncqual Sound. So make ro or three Partitions of Wood in 
a Hogſhead, witn holes or knots in them ; and mark the difference of their 
ſound, from the ſound of an Hoglſhead, without ſuch partitions. 


[ T is cvident, that the Percuſſion of thegreater quantity of Air, cauſerh | 
the baſer Sound 3 and the leſs quantity, themore trebble Sound. The 
Percuſſion of the greater quantity of Air, is produced by the greatneſs of 


fuctheroff fromthe Mouth of the Pipe, the more Baſe found they yield; 
and the nearerthe Mouth, the more 'T rebble. Nay more, it you ſtrike an 
entire Body, asan Andiron of Braſs, at the top it maketh a more Trebble 
ſound, and at the bottom a Baſcr. 


It is alſo evident, that the ſharper orquicker Percuſſion of Air, cauſeth | 
themore Trebble ſound ; and the {lower or heavier, the more Baſe ſound. 
Sowelſec inStrings, the more they are wound up and ſtrained (and thereby 
give amore quick {tart back)'he more T rebble isthe ſound; and the (lacker } 
they are, orkeh wound up, the Baſcr is the ſound. Andtherefore abigger | 
String more ſtrained, anda leſſer String lels ſtrained, may fall into the fame | 
Tone. 7 


| | | 
Children, Women, Eunuchs, have more ſmall and ſhrill Voices than Men. 
The reaſon is, not for that Men have greater heat, which may make the 
voice ſtronger, (for rhe ſtrengrh of a Voice or Sound, doth make adifterence | 
in the loudneſs orfoftneſs, but nor'in the Tone) but from the dilatationof 
the Organ, which (ir is truc) is likewiſe cauſed by heat ; butthe cauſe of 
changing the voice atthe years of pubetty,is moſt obſcure. Itſcemerh tobe |} 
for that, whenmuch of the moiſture of the Body, which did before irregare | 
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178. 
Experiments 
in Conſort, 
rouchingthe 


the Body percuſling; by the Latitudeof the Concave, by which the Sound | more 77eb5!e, 
paſſeth, and by the Longitude of the ſame Concave. Thereforcweſee,that | n4hemore 


Baſe Tones or 


a Baſe-ſtring is greater thana Trebble; a Baſc-pipehath agreater borethan | zjpw 
a Trebble: And in Pipes, and the like, the lower the Note holes be, and the Sounds 
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Experiments 
in Conſort, 
touching the 
Proporiion of 
Trebble and 
| Baſe T ones, 


the Parts, is drawn down to the Spermatical Yeflels, it leaveth the Body 


more hot than it was; whence cometh the dilatation of the Pipes : For we 
ſee plainly all effefts of Heat do then comeon; as Pilofity, more roygh- 
neſs of the skin, hardneſs of rhe fleſh, &c., 

The induſtry of the CHufirien, hath produced two other means of Strain- 
ing, or Intenſion of Strings, beſides their J/inding up. The one is the Stopping of 
the String with the Finger; as in the Necks of Latcs, Viols, &c. 'The 
other is the Shormeſ# of the Frring; as in Harps, Virginals, &c. Both: theſe 
have one and the ſame reaſon, for they cauſe the String to give a quicker 
(tart. 

In the ſtrainingof a String, the furcherit is ſtrained, theleſs ſuperſtrain- 
ing goeth to a Note: For it requireth good winding of a >tring, betorc it 
will make any Note at all, Andiin the ſtops of Lutes, 6c. the higher they 
go, the leſs diſtance is between the Frets. 

If you fill a Drinking Glaf with Water, (eſpecially one ſharp below, 
and wide above) and fillip upon the Brim, or outſide; and after, empty 
part of the Water, and ſo more and more, and till cry the Tone by fillip- 
ing; you ſhall findethe Tone fall, and be more Baſe as the Glaſs is more 


empty. 


He juſt and meaſured Proportion of the Air percufſed , towards the 
T Baſcneſs or Trebblencſs of Tones, is one of the greatelt ſecrets in the 
Contemplation of Sounds, For it diſcovereth the true Coincidence: of 
Tones into Diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame Sound. And fo of 
the Concords and Diſcords, between the Uniſon and Diapaſon ; which we 
have touched before in the Experiments of Muſick, but think fit to reſume it 
here asa principal part of our Inquiry, touching the Natareof Sounds. It may 
befound outin the Proportion of the Winding of Strings, in the Proportion 
of the Diſtance of Frets, and in the Proportion of the Concaveot Pipes,&c. 
But moſt commodicully in the laſt of theſe. 


Try therefore the Winding of a S:ring once abour, as ſoon as it is 


{ brought to that extenſion as will give a Tone, and then of twice about, and 


thrice about, &c.' And mark the ſcale or difference of the Rice of the Tone, 
whereby you ſhall diſcover in one, rwo cffe&s; both the proportion of the 
Soundto wards the Dimenſion of the Winding, and the proportion likewilc 
of the Sound towards the String, as it is more or lels ſtrained. :; But note that 
to meaſurethis, the way will be to take the length ia a right line of the Striog, 
vpon any Winding about of the Peg. 

As forthe Stops, you are to take the number of Frets, and principally 
the length of the Line, from the firſt ſtop of the String, uoco ſuch atop a5 
ſhall produce a Diepsſonto the former ſtop, upon the ſameString., 

Butit will beſt (as it is ſaid) appear in the Bores of Wind-Inſtruments ; and 
therefore cauſe ſome half dozen Pipes to be made in length, and all things 
clſea like, witha ſingle double, and ſo one toaſextupleBore; and ſo mark 
what fall of Tone every one giveth, Bur flill ia theſe three laſt inſtances 
you mult diligently obſerve, what length of String, or diſtance of Stop, or 
concaveof Air, maketh whatriſe of 5onnd. As in the laſt of theſe (which, 
as we ſaid, is that which giveth the apteſtdemonſtration) you mult ſer down 
what increaſe of Concave goeth to the making of a Note higher, and what 
; of two Notes, and what of three Notes, and ſo up to the Diapaſon : For 
hea rhe great ſecret of Numbers and Proportions will appear. Ir is not 
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unlikely , that thoſe that make Recorders, &c. know-this already ;_ far 

chat they make them in Sets. And likewiſe Bell-Founders in firting:the- 
rune of their Bells : So that enquiry may ſave tryal. Surely, it bath been 

obſeryed by one of the Ancients, that an empty Batrel knocked upon'wi h 

the finger, giveth a Diapaſon ro the Sound of the like Barrel full : But how 

that ſhould be, I do not well underſtand, for that the knocking of a Barrel 

fullor empty, doth ſcarce giveany Tone. 

There is required ſome ſenſible difference in the Proportionof creat. 
ing a Note towards the Sound it ſelf, which is the Paſſive ; and that it 
be not toonear, bur at a diltance : For in a Recorder, the three upper- | 
moſt holes yield one Tone, which is a Note lower than the Tone of the 
firſt three, Andthe like (no doubt) is required in the winding or ſtopping 
of Strings. 


Here is another difference of Sounds, which we will call Exterior and ay rg 
Interior. Iris not Sofc nor Loud ; nor it isnot Baſe, nor Trebble ; nor ——_ ms 
itis not Auſical, nor Immuſical, Though it be true, that there can be nv | Exterior and 
Tone in an Interior Sound; but on the other ſide, in an Exterior Sound, there | (7 
may be both Myſcal and Immuficat, We ſhall therefore enumerate them, ; 
| rather than preciſely diſtinguiſh them; though to make ſome adumbration 
of (that we mean) the Interior, is rather an Impulſion or Contufion of 
the Air, than an Elyſfien or Sefiou of the lame ; fo as the Percuſſion of the 


one towards the other, differeth as a Blow differeth from aCur. 


In Speech of Man, the Whiſpering, ( which they call Suſarrs in La- 
tio,) whether it be louder or ſofter, is an Interior Sound ; bur the Speak- 
ing out, is an Exterior Sound : And therefore you can never make a Tone, 
nor ſing in Whiſpering; but in Speech you may. So Breathing, or Blow- 
ing by the Mouth, Bellows, or Wind (though loud) is an Interior Sound ; 
but the blowing thorow a Pipe, or Concave (though foft) is an Exterior. 
So likewiſe, the greateſt Winds, it they have no coaration, or blow not | 
hollow, give any Interior Sound; the whiſtling or hollow Wind, yieldeth 
a ſinging, or Exterior Sound ; the former being pent by ſome other | 
Body, the latter being pent in by his own Denſity : And therefore we ſce, 
That when the Wind blowcth hollow, it is a ſignof Rain; the flame, as it 
moveth withinitſclf, or is blowa by a Bellows, giveth a murmur or Interior 
Sound. | 

There is no hard Body, bur ſtruck againſt another hard Body, will yield 
an Exterior Sound, greater or leſſer ; inſomuch, as if the Percuſſion be over- 
ſoft, it may induce a nullity of ſound, but never an Interior Sound; as when 
one treadeth (o ſoftly, that heis not heard. | 

Where the Airis the Percutient, pent ornot pent, againſt a hard Body, 
it never giveth an Exterior Sound ; as if you blow ſtrongly witha Bellows 
againſt a Wall, ; 

Sounds (both Exterior and Interior) may be made as well by SuQtion, as | 191. 
by emiſhon of the Breath ; as in Whiltling, or Breathing, 
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T is evident, and it is one of the ſtrangeſt ſecrets in Sounds ; that the | **emoen 


whole Sound js not in the whole Air onely , but the whole Sound is | touching 


allo in every ſmall part of the Aic, - So that all the curions diyecrſtty of Arti- —_— | 
4 culate | * - 
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culate ſounds of the voice of Man or Birds, will enter into a ſmall crany; 
inconfuſcd. 


The unequal agitation of the Winds, and the like, though they be ma- 
terial torhe carriage of the Sounds, further or leſs way ; yet chey do nor 
confound the Articulation of them atall, within that diſtance that they can 
be heard, thoughit may be; they make them to be heard leſs way, than in 
a ſtill, as hath been partly rouched. 


Over-great diſtance confoundeth the Articulation of Sounds, as we | 
ſce, thar you may hear the ſound of a Preachers voice, or the like, when | 


you cannot diſtinguiſh what he ſaith. And one Articulate ſound will con- 
found another, as when many ſpeak at once. 


In the Experiment of ſpeaking under VVater, when the voice is re- 
duced to ſuch an cxtream exhility, yer the Articulate ſounds (which are the 
words) arc not confounded, as hath bcen ſaid. 


E conceive that an extream ſmall, or an extream great found, -cafi- 
not be Articulate, but that the. Articulation requireth a mediocrity of 
ſound : For that the extream {mall ſound confoundeth the Articulation 
by contracting, and the great ſound by: diſperſing; and although 
( as was formerly ſaid) a Sound Articulate, already created, will be con- 
traced into a ſmall crany ; yet the firſt Articulation. requireth more di- 
menſion. X 


Ir hath been obſerved, that in a Room, or in a Chappel, Vaulted 
below, and Vaulted likewiſe in the Roof, a Preacher cannot be heard fo 
well, asin thelike places not ſo Vaulted. The cauſe is, for that the ſub- 
ſequent words come on, before the precedent words vaniſh; and there- 
fore the Articulate Sounds arc morc confuſed, though the groſs of the Sound 
be greater. 


The motions of the Tongue, Lips, T hroar, Palate, &c. which go to the 
making of the ſeveral Alphabetical Letters axe worthy inquiry ,, and perti- 
nent tothe preſent Inquiſition of Sounds : But becauſe rney arc ſubtil and 
long to Jelcribe, we will refer them over, and place them amonglt .the 
Experiments of Speech., 1he Hebrews have. bcen diligent in it, and have 
affigned which Letters. are Lebial, which Dental, which Gurural, &c. As 
for the Latins and Grecians, they have diſtinguiſhed between FSemi-yowel: 
and Mutes ; and in Hanes, between Mute Tentes, Media and Afpirate, not 
amiſs , bur yet not diligently cnough. For the ſpecial ſtrokes and moti- 
tions that create thoſe Sounds, they have little enquired ; as that the 
Letters, B. P.F. M. arc not expreſſed, but with the contraRiog, or (hut- 
ting of the Mouth; that the Letters N, andB. cannotbe pronounced, but 
that the Letter N. will turn into M. as Hecatonbs will be Hecarombs. That 


M. and T. cannot be pronounced OgreNer, but P. will come between ; | 


as Em, is pronounced Emp, and a number of the like : $0 thar if 

you enquire to the full, you will finde, that to the making of the whole 

5 omg there will be fewer limple Motions required,'than there arc 
ctetcrs. 

The Lungsare the moſt ſpongypart of the Body, and therefore ableſt 
to contra and dilate it ſelf ; and where it contrafeth it ſelf, it cxpelleth 
the Air, which thorow the Ariire, Throat, and Mouth; maketh the Voice: 
Bur yet Arciculation is not made, but withthe help of the T owgue, Pallate,and the 
rcſt of thoſe they call Inſtruments of Poice, 


There 
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There is found a Similitude between the Sound that is made by Inani- 
mate Bodies, or by Animarte Bodies, that have no Voice Articulate , and di- 
vers Letters of Articulate Voices ; and commonly Men have given ſuch 
names to thoſe Sounds as do allude unto the Articulate Letters: As Trem- 
bling of Water hath reſemblance with the Letter L. Quenching of Hor Aerals 
with the Letter Z. Snarling of Dogs with the LetterR. The Xoiſe of Scritch- 
Owls with the Letters Sh. Foice of Cats with the Dipthong Eu. Foice of 
Chucko 5 with the Dipthong Ou. Sounds of Strings with the Letters Ng. So 
thatif a Man (for curioſity or ſtrangeneſs ſake) would make a Puppet, or 
ether dead Body, to pronounce a word: Lethim conſider on the one part, 
the Motion of the Inffruments of Vaice ; and on the other part, thelike Sounds 
made in Inanimate Bodies ; and what Conformity there is, that cauſeth the 
Similitude of Sounds ; and by that he may miniſtcr light tothat efteR, 
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| hindeit, or on the ſides, though it {tand open. 
will be further heard forwards, from the mouth of che Picce, than back- | 
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— LL Sounds (whatſoever) move round, that is to rf 
ack- 


all ſides, Upwards, Downwards, Forewards, and 
wards: This appearethinall Inſtances. _ 

Sounds do not require to be conyeighed to the Senſe 
ina right Line, as /;ſibles do,but may be arched, though 
ir be true they move ſtrongeſt in aright Line ; which 
neverthelcls is not cauſed þy therightnels of thic Line, 
—”—_ but by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance: Linearefes breviſſi- 
ma. And therefore, we fec if a Wallbe berween, and you ſpeak on the one 
fide, vouhear irontheother ; whichis not b:caule the ſound paſſeth thorow 
the Wall, but arched ovet the Wall. 

If the Sound be _—_ and repercuſled, it cometh about on the other 
fide, in an oblick Line : So, if in a Coach, one ſide of the Boot be down, and 
the other up, and a Begger beg on thecloſe ſide, you would think that he 
were on the open (ide. So likewile, if a Bell or Clock, be (for cxample) 
on the Nosth-fide of a Chamber, and the Window of that Chamber be 
upon the South z hethatis in che Chamber, will think tho ſoutd came from 
the South. | 

Sexnds, though they ſpred round, fo that (thero is ati orb, or ſpherical 
Area0f the Sound) yet they move ſtrongeſt, and go furtheſt in the Fore- 
Lines, from the firit Local Impulſion of the Air. = therefore in Preach- 
ing, you ſhall hear the Preachers voice better before the Pulpir than be- 


wards, or on the hdes. | | 
+ It way bedoubted, «that Sounds domovebetter downwards, than up- 
wards. { uipiu are placed high aboyc the people: And when the Ancient 
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Natural Hiſtory , 


Generals ſpake to their Armics, they had ever a Mount of Turff caſt up, 
where upon they ſtood, Bur this may be imputed tothe ſtops and obſtacles | 
which the voice mecteth with, when one ipeaketh upon the level. But 
there ſeemeth to be more init ; for it may be, that Spiritual Species, both of 
things viſible, and Sounds, do moye better downwards than upwards, Ir is 
a ſtrange thing, that to Men ſtanding below on the ground, thoſe that be on 
the top of Pauls, ſeemmuch leſsthan they ace, and cannot be known : But 
to Men above thoſe below, ſeem nothing ſo much leſſened, and may be 
known 3 yctitis true, That all things to them above, ſeem alſo ſomewhat 
contraRed and better colleQed into figure ; as Knots in Gardens ſhew beſt 
from an upper Window or Tatras. 

But to/make an exattryal of it, let a Man ſtand in a Chamber, not 
much above the Ground, and ſpeak out at the Window thorow a Trunck, to 


! one ſtanding on the Ground as ſoftly as he can, the other laying his Ear cloſe 


to the Trunck : Then Yiaverſa, let the other ſpeak below keeping the ſame 
proportion of ſoftneſs; and ler him in the Chamber lay his Ear tothe Trunck, 
And this may bethe apteſt means to make a Judgment, whether Sounds 
deſcend or aſcend better, ; 


Frer that Sound js created (which isin a moment) we finde it continueth 
A ſome ſmall time, melting by little and little, In this therc is a wonder. 
| ful error amongſt Men, who take this to be 2 continuance of the firſt Sound ; 
whereas (in truth) itis a Renovation, and not aContinuance: For the Body 
percuſſed, hath by reaſon of the Percnſſion, a Tripidation wrought in the mi- 
gute parts, and ſo reneweth the Percuſſion of the Air. This appeareth 
manifeſtly, becauſe that the Melting ſound of a Bell, or of a ſtring ſtrucken, 
which is thought to beaContinuance, ceaſeth as ſoon asthe Bell or ſtring are 
touched. As-in a Virginal, as ſoon aseyer the Jack falleth, and toucheth the 
ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth ; and ina Bell, after you have chimed upon it, if you 
touch the Bell, the ſound ceaſeth, And inthis you muſt diſtinguiſh, that there 
are two Trepidations , The one Manifeſt and Local ; | as of the Bell, when it 
is Penſile ; the other Secrgt, of the Minute parts, ſuch as is deſcribed in the 
ninth Inſtance. Butir is true, that the Local helpeth the Secret greatly, We 
(ce likewiſe, thatinPipes, andother Wind Inſtruments, the ſoundlaſtethno 
longer than the breath bloweth, Trtistrue, that in Organs there is a confuſed 


| murmur fora while, after youhaveplayed , but that is but while the Bellows 


are in falling. 


Itis certain, thatin the noiſe of great Ordnarice, where many are ſhot 
off together, the ſound will be carried (at the leaſt) rwenty miles upon the 
Land, and much further upon the Water, but then it will cometo the Ear; 


{ not inthe inſtant of the ſhooting off, but it will come an hour, or more later: 


This muſt needs be a Continuance of the firſt Sound; forthere is no Trepi- 
dation which ſhould renew it, And the touching of the Ordnance would 
not extinguiſh the ſound the ſooner : So that in great Sounds, the Continu- 
anceis more than Momentany. 

.Totry exaQly the time wherein Sound is delated, Let a Man ſtand in a 
Steeple; and have with him a Taper, and let ſome Veil be put before the 
Taper, and let another Man ftand in the Field a mile off ; then let him in the 
Steeple ſtrike the Bell, and in the ſame inſtant withdraw the Veil, and (o let 


him in the Field tell by his Pulſe, what diftance of time there is between the 
Light ſeen; -and the Sound heard': For it'is certain, That the Dclation of 
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Light is inaninſtant. This may be tricd in far greater diitances, alloyitig 
greater Lights and Sounds. 

It isgenerally knowrand obſerved, that Light and tlte obje& of Sight, 
move ſwifcer than Sound ; for we ſee rhe flaſh of a piece is teen fooncr, 
thanthenoiſcisheard. ' And in hewing Wood, if one jome diftance off, he 
ſhall ſcethe Arm lifted up for a ſecond ſtroke, before he hearthe noile of the 
firſt 3 and the greater the diſtance,the greater is the prevention: As we ſcein 
Thander,which is far off, where the Lighming precedeth the crack a good ſpace. 

Colours, when they repreſcentthemſelves tothe Eye, fade nor nor melt 
not by degrees, butappear ſtill in the ſame ſtrength ; but Sounds melt, and 
vaniſh, by little and little. The cauſc is, for that Colours participatenothing 
with the motion of the Air, but Sounds do. Anditisa plain argument tliar 
Sound participateth of ſome Local Motion of the Air, (as a cauſe Sine qud 
nox) in that it periſheth ſo ſuddenly : For in cvery SeRion, or Impulſion of 
the Air, the Air doth ftiddenly reſtore and reunite it ſelf, which the Water 
alſo doth, bur nothing ſo ſwiftly: 

N che Tryals of the Paſlage, or not Paſſage of Sounds, you muſt rake heed 
| you miſtakenotthe paſſing by the hdesot aBody, for the paſſing thorow 
a Body; andtheseforc you mult make the Intercepting Body very cloſc; 
for Sound will paſs thorow a {mall chinck. 

Where Sound paſſerh thorow ahard, or cloſe Body (as thorow Water, 
thorow a Wall, thorow Meral, asin Hawks Bells topped, &c.) the hard 
orcloſe Body, muſtbe but thin and ſmall; forelſe irdeadceth and extinguiſh- 
e&th the- Sound utterly. And therefore, in the Experiment of Speaking in 
Air under W ater, the voice muſt not bevery deep within the Water,for then 
the Sound picrceth not. So if you ſpeak on the further fide of a cloſe-W all, 
if the Wall be very thick,you ſhallnot be heard ; andif there were an Hogs- 
head empry, whereof the ſides were ſome'two tootthick, and the Bung- 
hole ſtopped. I conceive, the reſounding ſound by the Communication of | 
the outward Air with the Arr within, would belittle or none, but onely you | 
ſhall hear the noiſe of the outward knock, asif the Veſlelyerec full. 

It is certain,that inthe paſſage of Sounds thorow hard Bo4ies, the Spiric 
or Pncumarical part of che hard Body it {clf doth co-operate ; but much j 
better, when the ſides of that hard Body are ſtruck, than whea tlic percuſſi- 
on is onely within, withouttouch of thefides. Take therefore a Hawks-Bell, 
| the holes [topped up, andhang ic by athred within a Bottle-Glaſs, and ſtop | 
| the Mouth of the Glaſs very cloſe with Wax,and then ſhaketheGlaſs, and ſee 
| whetherthe Bell give an found at all, or how weak? Bur note,thiat you muſt 
| inſtead of Thred take a Wire, or clſc ler the Glaſs havea great Belly, Icſt 
| when you ſhake the Bell, itdaſh vpon the ſides of the Glaſs. 
tis plain thataverylong anddownright arch for the Sound to pals, 
will extinguiſh the Sound quite , ſo that thar Sound, which would be heard 
overa Wall; will not be heard over a Church ; nor that Sound, which will 
bo heard, it you ſtand ſome diſtance from the VVall, ill be heard if you | 
| ftand cloſe under the VVall. | Wh 

So'tand Foraminous Bodies inthe firſt creation of the Sound, will dead | 
it 3" forthe ſtrikingagainſt Cloth or Fae,will mak<clictle ſoiind, as hath been | 
ſaid: But in the paſſage of the ſound, they will admit itbetter than harder 
| Bodies, as we ſee, that Curtainsand Hangings will not ſtay the ſound much 
[but Glaſs windows, if they be very cloſe, will check a found more, than the 
like thickneſs of Cloth. 


e ſce alſo jn therumbling of the Belly, how | 


calily the Soundpaſſcrhthorow _ and Skin. 
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216. It is worthy the inquiry, whether great Sounds { as of Ordnance or | 
Bells) become not more Weak and Exile, when they pals cthorow ſmall | 
Cranics, For the Subtilties of Areiculate Sounds, (ir may be) may pals 
thorow {mall Cranies, not confuſed ; but the magnitude of the-Sound (per. 
| haps) not ſo well. | 


217. He e Wediums of Sounds, are Air, ſoft and porous Bodies; - allo Water, | 
Experiments and hard Bodies refuſe not altogether to be Mediums of Sounds. Bur all | 
— ot them are dull and unapt difterents, except the Air. 
Medium of | 
_ In Air, thethinner or drier Air, carricth notthe Sound ſo well, as the | 

2 | 


more denſe ; as appeareth in Night Sounds, and Evening Sounds, and 

Sounds in moiſt Weather, and Southern Winds. The reaſon is alrcady | 

mentioned in the Title of ©Majoration of Sounds; being, for that thin Air is | 

better pierced, but thick Air preſerveth the Sound better from waſte: Let 

further Tryal be made by hollowing in Mifts, and gentle Showers ; for (it | 

may be) that will ſomewhat dead the Sound. | 

219+ How far forth Flame may be a Medium of Sounds, ( eſpecially of ſuch | 

Sounds as arc created by Air, and not betwixt hard Bodies) let it be tri:d 

in ſpeaking, wherea Bonefire is between ; but then you mult allow for ſome 
diſturbance, the noiſerhatthe Elame it ſclt, maketh. 

- 220. Whether any other Liquors being made Mediums, caul a diverſity of | 

Sound from Water, it may betryed: As by the knapping of the Tongs, or | 

ſtriking the bottom of a Veſſel filled either with Milk or with. Oyl ; | 

which though they be more Jight, yct are they more unequal Bodies than | 

_— | | 

of the Natures of the Mediums, we have nowſpoken; as for rhe Diſpoli- | 

tion of the ſaizd Mediums, it doth confeſt in the Penning, or not Pennin | 

of the Air ; of which, we have ſpoken before in the Title of Delation of | 

Sounds. 1 confifterh alſo inthe Figure of the Concave, through which 

ir paſſeth. Of which, we-will ſpeak next. | 

| 

| 

| 


Experiments HY the Figures of Pipes Or Concayes, through which Sounds paſs, or of 
ng other Bodies different ; conduce to the variety and alteration of the 
wres of cbe | Sounds, either in reſpet of the greater quantity , or leſs quantity of Air, 
Piperer Con- which the Concayes receive; or in reſpett of the carrying of Sounds langer 
_ difles or ſhorter way ; or in reſpe& of many other Circumſtances, they have been 
rens, conduce | touched, as falling into other Titles. But thoſe Figures which we now arc 
#0 the Sounds. | rofpeak of, we intend to be, as they concern the Lines, through. which 


Sound paſſeth : As Straight, Crooked, Angular, Circular, &re, 


—— 


221." T he Figure of a Bell partaketh of the Fyrami, but yer coming off, and 
dilating more ſuddenly, The Figare of a Huners Horn, and Cornet, is oblick, yet | 
they have likewiſe ſtraight Horns; which if they be of the ſame bore wich 
the blick, differ little in Sound, ſave that the ſtraight require ſomewhat a 
ſtronger blaſt. The Figzre of Recorders ; and Flutes, and Pipes, are ſtraight; || 
butthe Recorderhath 2 leſs bore, and a greater, above andbelow. The Trumper | 
hath the Figare of the Zecer $, which maketh that Purling Sound, &c, Gene- 
rally, the ſtraight Linehath the cleaneſt and roundeſt Sound, andthe crooked 
| the more Hoarſe, and Jarring.. - "A | 
| 222. Ot 'a,Sinuous Pipe that may; hays ſome four Flexions, tryal would be | 
. made. Likewiſe of a Pipe made like. a-Croſs, open in the-tnidit ; and o 
| | likewiſe 
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Sounes, And fo again of a Circular Tipe : As if you take a Pipe perfet 

round, and make a holt whercinto you ſhall blow, and anotherhole not 

far from that; but with a traverſe or ſtop between them : So that your 
| breath may go the Round of the Circle, and come forth at the ſecond hole. 
| You may try likewiſe Percuſſions of ſolid Bodies of ſeveral Figures : As 
| Globes, Flats, Cubes, Croſſes, T riangles, &c. And their Combinations 3 as Flat 
| againſt Flat, and Convex againſt Convex, and Convex againſt Far, &c, And-mark 
| well the diverfities of theSounds. Try alfo the difference in ſound of ſeve- 
ral Craſlitudes of hard Bodies percuſſed, and take knowledge of the diver- | 
| ities of the ſounds. I my ſelf have tried, That a Bell of Gold yieldeth an ex- 
| cellent ſound, not inferior to that of Silver or Braf, but rather better, Yet 
; we ſee that a piece of money of Gold, ſourdeth far more flat than a piece of | 


| money of Silver. 


The Harp hath the concave, notalong the ſtrings, but acroſs the ſtrings; | 


| and no /nſirumene hath the found ſo melting and prolonged, as the Iriſh Harp. 
' So as I ſuppoſe, that if a Virginal were made with a double Concave ; the 
| one all the length as the Virgmal hath, the other at the end of the ftrings, as 
| the Harp hath; it muſtreeds make the ſound perfetter, and not fo ſhallow, 
| and jarring, You may try it without any Sound-board along, but onely 
' Harp wile, at one endof the ſtrings; or laſtly, ' with a double concave, at 


[likewiſe of an Angular Pipe ; and ſee what will be the effets of theſe ſvergl | 


| cach end of the (ſtrings one. 


| 
| Here is an apparent diverſity between the Species. Yiſible and Audible, in 
| | 


| this. That the Vifble doth not mingle in the. CMedinm, but the CHudible | Experiments 


in Conſort, 
: a : touchingthe 
| Hills, Men, Beaſts, at once ; and the Species of the one, doth not confound mm of 


| the other : But it ſo many Sounds come from ſeveral parts, one. of them |59un4« 


| doth. For if we look abroad, we ſee Heaven, a number of Stars, Trees, 


\would utterly confound rhe other. So we ſee, That Voices or Conſorts of 
| Huſick, do makea harmony by mixture, which Colours do not. It is true 
' nevertheleſs, that a great light drowncth a ſ{maller,. that it cannot be ſeen; 
| as the Sun that of a Gloworm, as well as a great ſound drowneth a lefler. 
And I ſuppoſe likewiſe, that if there were two Lanthorns of Glaſs, the 
one a Crimlin, and the other an Azure, and a Candle within cither of 
them, thoſe coloured lights, would mingle and caft upon a White Paper, a 
Purple colour. And evenin colours, they yield a faint and weak mixcure 
for White Walls make rooms more lightſome, than Black, &c. But the 
cauſe of the Confuſion in Sounds, andthe Inconfulion in Species Viſible, is, 
For that the Sight worketh inrightLines, and maketh ſeyeral Cones , and 
ſo there can be no Coincidencein the Eye, or Viſual Point: But Sounds that 
move inoblick and arcuate Lines, muſt needs encounter, and dilturb the one 


the other. 


——  - —_— 


The ſweeteſt and beſt Harmony is, when every Pact or Inſtrumentis 
not heard by it ſelf , but a conflation of them all , which requirerh to ſtand 
ſome diſtance off, Even as it is inthe mixture of.pertumcs, or the taking of 
the ſmells of ſeveral Flowers in the Air. | | 

Thedi(poſition of the Air, in other qualities, except it be joyned with 
Sound, hath no great operation upon Sounds : For whether the Air be 
lightſome or dark, hot or cold, quiet or ſtirring, (except it be withnoiſe) 
ſweet. (melling, or ſtinking, or the like; itimporteth not much. Somepetty 
alteration or difference it may make, 
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But Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other: Sometimes the one 
drowning the other, and making itnotheard ; ſometimes the one jarring and 
diſcording with the other,and making a conſuſion ; ſometimes the One-ming- 
ling and compounding with the other, and making an harmony. 

Two Voices of like loudneſs, will not be heard twice as far, as one of 


a_ 


as far off, as one. Thecaulc is protound, bur jitſeemeth, that the Impreſli- 
6ns from the objes of the Senles, domingle reſpcfively, every one with 
his kinde z but not in proportion, as is betore demonſtrated : And the rcaſon 


| flexion, Water excelleth.; as in Muficknear the Water, or in Eccho's, 


————_ = 


{ the wet cometh not, but it remainerh dry. 


| W hen a ſound is created in the }/ind-1nſlrament, between the Breath and 


may be, becauſe the firſt impreſſion, which is from Privative to Ave, (as | 
'from Silence to Noiſe, or from Darkneſs to Light,) is a greater degree, than 
from leſs noiſe, to more noiſe, or from leſs light, to more light. And the 
reaſon of that again may be, For that the Air, afterir hath received a charge, 
| doth not receive a ſurcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite, as it 
doth the firſt charge. As for the increaſe of Vertue generally, what propor- 
tion it bearcth to the iyereaſc of the Matter, it is a large Field, and to be 
handled by ir felt. 


LL Reflexions Concurrent, do make Sounds greater ; but if the Body 
A that createrh, either the original Sound, or the Reflexion, be clean and 
ſmooth, it maketh'them ſweeter, Tryal may.be made of a Lute or Vial, with 
the Belly of poliſhed Braſs inſtead of Wood, We ice, that evenin the open 
Air, the Wire-ftring is ſweeter than the ſtring of Gurs, And we ce, that for Re- 


It hath beentryed, that a Pipe, alittle moiſtned on the inſide, but yer 
ſo as there be nodrops left, maketh a more ſolemn ſound, than if the Pipe 
weredry ; but yet with a ſweet degree of Sibilation or Purling, as we touched 
it before in the Title of Equality. he cauſe is, for that all things porous, be- 
ing ſuperficially wet, and (as it were) between dry and wet, become a little 
more even and ſmooth; bur the Purling (which muſt needs proceed of In- 
equality) I take to be bred between the ſmoothneſs of the inward Surface 
of the Pipe whichis wet, andthereſtof the Wood of the Pipe, unto which 


In Froſty weather, CHuſick, within doors ſoundeth better ; which may 
be, by reaſon not of the diſpoſition of the Air, but of the Wood or String of 
the Inftrument, whichis made more criſp, and ſo more porous and hollow; 
and we ſee that Old Lures ſound bettcr than New, for the ſame reaſon : And ſo 
do Lute-ſtrings that have been kept long. 

Sound is likewiſe meliorated bythe mingling of open Air with pent Air : 
Therefore tryal may be made of a Zate or ial with a double Belly, making 
another Belly with a knot over the ſtring; yet fo, as there be room enough 
for the ſtrings, and room cnough to play below that Belly. Tryal may be 
alſo made of an Jrich Harp, with a concave on both ſides, whereas it uſeth to 
have it but on oneſide. The doubt may be, leſt it ſhould make too much re- 
ſounding, whereby one Note would overtake another, 

If you ſing in the hole of a Dram, it makeththefſinging more ſweet, 
And fo I conceive it would,if it were a Song in Parts ſung into ſeveral Drums ; 
and for handſomnets and ſtrangeneſs ſake, it would not be amiſs to-haye a 
Curtain between the place where the Drums are, and the hearers, 


Air, yet if the ſound be communicate with a more equal Body of the Pipe, 
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ic meliorateth the found, For (no dobut) there would be a differing ſound 
in a Trumpet or Pipe of Wood, and again, in a Trumpet or Pipe ot Brafs. 
It were good to try Recorders and Hunters Horns of Braf, what the toun4 
would be. 

Founds are melioratcd by the Intenſion of the Senſe, where the common 
Senſe is colle&ed moſt to the particular Senſe of Hearing, and the Sight ſu(- 
pended: And therefore Sounds are (weeter, as well as greater, in the Night 
than in the Day ; and ] ſuppoſe, they are ſweeter to blinde men, than to 
others: Andit is manifeſt, that between ſleeping and waking, (when all the 
Senſes are bound and ſuſpended) CHuſickisfar ſweeter than when one is fully 
waking. 


T is a thing ſtrange in Nature, when it is attentively conſidered, How 

Children and ſome Birdslearn to imitate Speech, They take nomark at 
allof the Motion of the Mouth of him that ſpeaketh , ' for Birds areas well 
taught in the dark, as by light. The ſounds of Specch are very curious and 
exquiſite; ſo one would think it were a Leflon hard to learn. Ir is true, 
that it is done with time, and by little and.little, and with many effays and 
proffers : Bur all this difchargerh not the wonder. It would make aMan 
chink (though this, which we ſhall ſay, may ſeem exceeding ſtrange) that 
there is ſome tranſmiſſion of Spirits , andrhat the Spirit of the Teacher put 
in motion, ſhould work with the Spirits of the Learner, a prediſpoſition to 
offer to imitate, and (o to perfect the imitation by degrees. But touching 
Operations by Tranſ{miflions of Spirits (which isone of the higheſt ſecrets in 
mp we ſhall (peak in due place, chiefly when we come to inquire of 

agination, Bur asfor Imitation, it is certain, That thereis in Men, and 
other Creatures, a prediſpoſition to imitate, Weſce how ready Apes and 
Monkies arc to imitate all motions of Man : And in the catching of Dot- 
trels, we ſee how the fooliſh Bird playeth the Ape in geſtures: And no Man 
(in effe&) doth accompany with others , but he learneth (crc he is aware) 
ſome Geſture, or Voice, or Faſhion of the other, . 
In Imitation of Sounds, that Man ſhould be the Teacher, is no parc of the 
matter:: For Birds will learn onc of another, and there isnoreward by feed- 
ing,, or the like, given them for the imitation : And beſides, you (hall have 


ing of a Door upon the Hinges, or of a Cart-wheel, and (in effe) any other 
noiſe rhey hear, | 
No Beaſt can imitate the Specch of Man, but Birds onely: For the Ape 
it ſelf, that is ſorcady to imitate otherwiſe, attaineth not any degree of imi- 
tation of Speech, Ir istrue, that I have krowna Dog, that if one howled 
in his ear, he would fall a howling agreat while, What ſhould bethe aptrieſs 
of Birds, in compariſon of Beaſts, to imitate the Speech of Man, may be fur- 
ther inquired. We (ce that Beaſts have thoſe parts, which they count the 
leftruments of Speech, (as Lips, Teeth, &«.) liker unto Man than Birds, As for 
the. Neck, by which the Throat paſſeth , we'ſce many Beaſts have it for the 
length, as much as Birds, What better gorge or attire Birds haye, may be 
further inquired. The Birds that are kriowato be ſpeakers, are Parrers, Pyes, | 
Jays, Daw, and Ravens : Of which, Parrets have an adunck Bill, but che 
reſt not. 

But I conceive, that the aptneſs of Birds is not ſo much inthe confor. 
mity of the Organs of Specch, as in their Attention. For Speech muſt come | 


Parrets that will not onely imitate Voices, but Laughing, Knocking, Squeak- | 


by Hearing and Learning ; and Birds give more heed, and mark Sounds | 
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more than Beaſts ; becauſe naturally they arc more delighted with them, 
and prattiſe them more, as appearcth in their Singing. We ſec alſo, that 
thoſe that teach Birds to ſing, do keep them waking, to increaſe their 
attention. We ſceallo, that Cock-Birds, amongſt Singing-Birds, are ever 
the better ſingers, which may be, becauſe they are more lively, and liſten 


more. 
Labor and Intention to imitate Foices, doth conduce muchto 'mitation : 


PO— 


—_—_———_ 


'| And therefore we ſee, that there be certain Tantomimi, that will repretenc 


the Voices of Players of Interludes, fo to life, as if you fee them not, you 
would think they were thoſe Flajers themſelves, and ſothe Voices of other | 
men that they hear. 

There have been ſomethat could counterfeit the diſtance of Voices, 
(which is a ſecondary obje& of Hearing) in ſuch fort; as when they ſtand 
faft by you, you would think the Speech came from afar off, in atcarful 
manner. How this is done, may befurtherenquired ; bur I fee no greatule 
of it, butfor Impoſture, in counterfeiting ghoſts or ſpirits. 


flexion Iterant, whichwe call Eccho, and a Super-reflexion, or an Eccho of an 
Echo, whereof the firſt hath been handled in the litle of Ilzonirude of 
Sounds. The latter two we will now ſpeak of. 


The Reflexion of Species Y:ſible by Mirrors, you may command, becauſe 
paſſing it RightLines, they may be guided to any point : But the Xeflexion 
of Sounds, is hard to maſter; becauſe the ſound filling great ſpaces in arched 
Lines, cannot be ſo guided. And therefore, we ſee there hath not been 

raQifed any means ro make Artificial Eccho'ss And no Eccho already 
————__ returneth ina very narrow room. 

The Natural Eccho'sare made upon Walls, Woods, Rocks, Hill-, and 
Banks: As for Waters being near, they make a Concurrent Eccho ; but 
being further oft, (as upon a large River) they make an Interant Eccho: 
Forthere is no difference between the Concurrent Eccho, and the Iccrant, 
but the quickneſs or {lownels of the return. But there is no doubt, but Wa- 


| ter doth help the Delation of Eccho, as well as ithelpeth the Delation of 


Original Sounds, 

Ic is certain (as hath been formerly touched,) that if youſpeakthorow 
a Trunck, ſtopped at the further end, you ſhall finde ablaſtrerurn uponyour 
mouth, butnoſound at all. The cauſcis, for that the cloſeneſs, which pre- 
ſerveth the original, is notableto preſerve the refleted ſound ; belides that, 
Eccho's are ſeldom created, but by loud Sounds. And therefore there is 
leſs hope of Artificial Eccho'sin Air, pentinanarrow concave. Neverthe- 
leſs it hath been tryed, thatone leaning overa Wellof T wenty five fathom 
deep, and ſpeaking , though "bur ſoftly, (yet not fo ſoft as a whiſper) the 
Water returned a good audible Eccho. Itwould be tryed, whether f caking 
in Caves,where there is noiſlue,ſave where you ſpeak, willnot yield Eccho's 
as Wells do. | 

The Eccho comethas the Original Sounddoth in a round orb. of Air : 
It were good to try the creating of the Eccho, where the Body repercuſling | 
maketh an Angle : As againſttheReturnof a Wall, &c, Alſo we ſcethat 
in Mirrors, there is the like Angle of Incidence, from the Obje& ro the 


Glaſs, and fromthe Glaſs to the Eye. Andif you ſtrike aBall lide-long, not 


—— be three kindes of Reflexions of Sounds; a Reflexion Concurrent, a Re- | 


full upon the Surface, the rebound will be as much the contrary way ; whe- 


ther 


ld. < —_ 


| 


| ſtanding ; the Roof all open, not ſo much as any Embowmeat ncax 


| the Voice in that'Ghappel, createth J'peciem feciei, and maketh ſucceeding 


_—_— 
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/ther there be any ſuch reſilience in Eccho's (that is, Whether a Man ſhall 
hear bercer, if he ſtand aſide che Body repercuſling, than if he tand where 


: 
, 
; 


he ſpeaketh, or any where in a right Line between) may betried ; Try4l like- | 


[_- would be made, by ſtanding nearer the place of repercuſſing, than he 


thatſpeaketh; and again, by ſtanding further off, than he that ſpeaketh, and | 


ſo knowledge would be taken, whether Eccho's, as well as Original Sounds, 
be not ſtrongeſt near hand, 
There be many places, where you ſhall hear a number of Eccho's one 


be likewiſe laſt heard, 


| front of him that ſpcaketh ; ſolikewiſe doththe Eccho, for you have many 
| Bick-eccho's to the place where you ſtand. 

To make an Eccho that will report three, or four, or five words 
dinſtinly, it is requiſite, that the Body repercuſling be a good diſtance 
off : For if it be near, and yet not ſo near, as to make a Concurrent 
Eccho, it choppeth with you upon the ſudden, It is requifite likewile, 
| that the Air be not much pent :. For Aic, at great diſtance, pent, work 
' eth the ſime cet with Air at large, in a ſmall diſtance. And there- 
fore in the Tryal of Spcaking in the Well, though the Well was deep, 
the Voice came back ſuddenly, and would bear the report but of wo 
words. | | 

From Eccho's upon Eccho's, there is a rare inſtance thereof in a 
place, which I will now exaQly deſcribe. It 15 ſoine Three or four 
Miles from Paris, near a Town called Pont-Cerentow; and ſome Bird- 
bolt ſhot or more from the River of Seay, Tne Room is a Chappel, 
or (mall Church ; the Walls all ſtanding, both at the {ides, and at the 
ends ; two rows of Pillars after the mannce of Ifles of Churches, alſo 


any of the Walls Icft, There was again{t cvery Pillar, a ſtack of. Bil- 


afteranother; and it is, when there is varicty of Hills or Woods, ſome ncarer, | 
ſome ſurtheroff ; Sothat the return from the further, being laſt created, will | 


As the Voice goeth round, as well towards the back, as towards the | 


lets above a Mans height, which the Wartermer, that bring Wood 
down the Sean, in Stacks, and'not in Boats, laid there (as it ſeemeth ) 


tor their eaſe, Speaking at the one end, I did hear it return the Voice 
Thirtecn ſcveral times ; and I have : heard of others, that ic would re- 
turn Sixteen times; for I was there about three of the Clock in the Aﬀer- 
noon ; and it is beſt, ( as all other Eccho's arc) in the Evening, Ir is 
manifeſt, that it is not Eccho's trom ſeveral places, but a toſſing of the 
Voice, as a Ball too and fro; like to Reflexions in Looking-Glafſes ; where 
if you place one Glaſs before, and another behinde, you thall ſee the Glaſs 
behinde with the Image, within the Glaſs before ; and again, the Glaſs 
before in that : And divers ſuch Super-Reflexions, till the Species ſpecies at 
laſt die : For it is every. return weaker, and more ſhady. . In like manner, 


Super-Reflexions ; for it mclteth by degrees, and every Reflexion is 
weaker than the former : So that, if youſpeak three words, it will (per- 
haps) ſome rhrce times report you the whole three words ; and then the: 
two latter words for ſometimcs, and then the laſt word alone for fotne- 
times , till fading and growing weaker, And whereas in Eccho's of 
vne return, _it is.much ro hear Four or five words. In this Eccho of 
{ many Rewrns;  upon:the matter ; you: hear above Twenty words for 


three, 
4 The | 
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«and Audibles, 


| 


255. 


A Natural Hiſtory 


The like Eccho _ Eccho, but _ with two reports, hath been 
obſerved to be, if you ſtand between a Houſe and a Hill, and lurc towards 
the Hill ; for the Houſe will give a Back Eccho: One taking it from the 
other, and the latter the weaker. 

There are certain Lerers, that an Eccho will hardly expreſs : As $. for 
| one, eſpecially being principal in aword. I remember well, that when 
I went to the Eccho at*Pont-Carenton, there was anold Parifian that took it 


_— 


| | £0 be the Work of Spirits, and of good Spirits. For (ſaid he) call Satan, 


and the Eccho will not deliver backthe Devils name : But will ſay, Var'en, 
which is as much in French, as .Mpage, or Avoid. And thereby I did hap to 
finde, thar an Eccho would not return S,being but a Hiffing and an Interior 
Sound. 

Ecchov's are fome moreſudden, and chapagain as ſoon as the Voice is 
| delivered, as hath been partly faid ; others are more deliberare, that is, give 
more ſpace between the Voice and the Eccho, which is cauſed by the Local 
nearneſs or diſtance : Some will report a longer train of words. and ſome 
a ſhorter: Some more loud (full as loud as the Original, and fometimes 
more loud) and ſome weaker and fainter. 

Where Eccho's come from ſeveral parts,at the ſame diſtance they muſt 
needs make (as it were) aQuire of tccho's,and ſu make the Reporr orcater, 
and even acontinued Eccho; which youſhallfinde in ſome Hills that ſtard 
encompaſſed, Theatre-like. 


Ppecies Viſible, For I do notthink, that if a Sound fhauld paſs through di- 


vers Mediums, as Air, Cloth, Wood, itwould deliver the Sound in a differing 


lacc, from that unto which ir is deferred ; which is the propercffc& of 
Refradion, But ©Maporation, which is alſo the Work of Refrattion, appear- 
cthplainly in Sounds, (as hath been handled ar full)-bur itis notby diverſiry 


| of Mediums. 


FE have Obiter, for Demonſtrations ſake, uſed in divers /nflances, the 
Examples of the Sight, and Things Vifible, to illuſtrate .the Nature of 
Sounds, But we think good now to proſecure that Compariſon more 
fully. 


_owwm_ 


Conſent of Viſibles and Audibles. 


Scnſorics. | 
Both of them have the whole Species in every ſmall portion of the 
eAir or Medium, ſoas the Species do paſs through ſmall Cranics, without 
confuſion: As we ſce ordinarily inLevecls, as tothe Eye ; and inCranies, 
or Chinks, as tothe Sound. | 
Bath of them are of a ſudden and caſi e Generation and Delation, and 


likeyile periſh fiyiftly and ſuddenly; as it y ou remove the Light, ortouch 


the Bodics that give the Sound. 
| Both 
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It doth nor yet appear, that there is Refrattion in Sounds, as well as in | 


Oth of them ſpred themſclvesin Round, and fill awhole Flore or Orb | 
unto certainLimits; andare carried a great way, and do langui(h and| 
lefſen by degrees, according to the Diſtance of the Objeas trom the | 


Ccntary I TH. 


Both of them do receive and carry exquiſite,and accurate differences ; 
as of Colours, Figures, Motions, Diſtances, in Yiſibles ; and of Articulate 
Voices, Tones, Songs, and Quaverings, in Audiblzt. - | 

Bot" of them in their Vertue and Working, do not appear to emit any 
Corporal Subſtance into their 1/ediums, or the Orb of their Vertue; neither 
again to rile or ſtir any evident Local Motion in their Mediums as they pals, 
bur onely to carrycertain Spiritual Species. Theperfe& knowledge of the 
cauſe whereof, being hitherto ſcarcely attained, ye ſhall ſearch and handle 
indueplacc. 

Both of them ſcem not to generate or produce any othereffe& in Na- 
ture, but ſuch as appertaincth to their proper ObjeRs and Senſes, and-are 
otherwiſe barren. 

Bur both of them in their own proper aRion, do work three manifeſt 
effe&s. The firſt, in that the ſtronger picces drowneththe leſſer : As the 
light of the Sun, thelight of a Gloworm, the report of an Ordnance, the 
Voice. The ſecond, in that an ObjeR of ſurcharge or exceſs, deſtroyeth thee 
Senſe : Asthe light of the Sun the eye, a violentſound (near the Ear) the 
Hearing. The third, inthat both of them willbereverberate: Asin Mir- 
rors, and in Eccho's. 

Neither of them doth deſtroy orhinder the Species of the other, al- 
though they encounter in the fame Medium : As Light or Colour hinder not 
ſound, nor # contra. | | 

Bothof them affe& the Senſe in Living Creatures, and yield Objeds of 
Pleaſure and Diſlike ; yer neverthelcls, the ObjeRs of them do allo (if it 
be well obſerved) affe& and work upon dead things ; namely uch, as have 
ſome conformity with the Organs of the two Senſes : As Yiſibles work up- 
on 2 Looking-glef, which is like the _ of the Eye; and Adibles upon the 
places of Echo, which reſcrmable, inlome ſort, the cavern and ſtructure of 
the Ear: 

Both of them do diverſly work, asthey have their <Hedium diverlly | 
diſpoſed. Soa Trembling Medinm (as ſmoak) makeththe objeR ſeem to trem- 
- ; and Rifing or Falling Medium (as Winds) maketh the Sounds to riſe or 


——— 


To both, the Iedium, which isthe moſtpropitious and conducible, is | 
Air ; For Glaſ6or Water, &c. are notcom oEible. 

In both of them, where the obje& is fine and accurate, it conduceth | 
much to have the Senſe intentive, and'cre& ; inſomuch, as you contract | 
yfourcye, when you would fee ſharply, - and ere& your ear, whenyou would | 


manifeſt. 

The Beafns of Light, when they arc multiplied-and conglomerate, 

_ hear ; which is. differcht a&tion, fromthe ation of Sight: And 
c Multiplication and Conglomeration of Sounds, doth generate an cx- 


tream Rarefationof the Air ; whichis an ation materiate, differing froni 
the ation of Sound. If it betrue (which is ancicrtly reported) that Birds, 
with great ſhouts;have faln dawn. 7 _ BUD TRTEV Th et 


#1 


hear artentively ;. which in Beaſts that have ears moveable, is moſt | 


| 
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| that is the moſt remarkable ; as fhat whereupon many ſmaller differences 


| his Eyes) that whilethe Silver-ncedle did work upon4he GghtofhisEyc, to 


m Natura Hiſtory : 


Diſſent of Viſtbles and Audibles. 


He Species of Viſibles, ſeem to be Emiſiens of Beams ſrom the Oljett ſeen, 
T almoſt like Odors, fave thatthey are more incorporecal; bu: rhe Species 
of © Audibles, ſeem to participate more With Local Motion, like Percyfions oc Im- 
prefions made upon the Air. So that whereas all Bodies doſcem to wotk in 
two manners, Either by the Communication of their Natures, or by the /m 
prefjons and Signatures of their Hortiovs, The Diffuſion of Species Y:ſible, 
ſcemeth to participate more of the former Operation, andthe Species Audible 
of the latter, 

The Species of Audibles ſeem to be carried more manifeſtly thorow the 
Air, than the Species of Viſibles : For (I conceive) that a contrary itreng 
Wind will not much hinder the fight of Viſible, as it will do the hearing of 
SOUnCs, 

There is one difference above all others, between Vifibles and Audibles, 


do depend; Namcly,that Viſibles (except Lights) are carriedin Right Lites, 
and Audibles in Arcuate Lines. Hence it cometh to paſs, that Viſibles do 
not intermingle and confound one another , as hath becn faid before, but 
Sounds do. Hence it cometh, that the folidity of Bodies doth not much 
binder the ſight, ſo that the Bodies be clear, and the-Pores it a Right Line, 
as in Glaſs, Cryſtal, Diamonds, W ater, &c. Bur a thin Scarf or Hatdker- 
chick, though they he Bodies nothing ſo ſolid, hinder the ſight ; Whereas 
(contrariwiſe) theſe Poroas Bodies do not much hinder the Hearing, but 
ſolid Bodies do almoſt ftop it, or at leaſt attenuate ir. Hence alto it 
cometh, that to the Reflexion of Viſibles, ſmall Glaſſes ſuffice, butts the 
Reverberationot Audibles,are required greater ſpaces, as hath likewiſe been 
ſaid before, _—_ 

Viſibles are feen- further off, than Sounds ate heard; allowing neverihe- 
leſs the rate of their bigneſs : For otherwiſe, a great Sound will be heard 
further off, than a ſmall: Body {cen., - , 

Viſibles require (generally) tome diſtance between the obje&, and the 
Eye to be better ſeen z whereasin Andibles, the ntarcr the approach of the 
Sound. isto the Senſethe beter, but inthis, theee may be a double error. 
The one; becanſe to Secing there isrequired Light,ano any thirgthattouch- 
eth the Pupil of the Eye (-l] over) ,excludeth the Light, Fort have heard 
of a perſon very credible, (who himſelf was cured of a Catarat in ohne of 


removetheFilm of the Catacat, henever ſaw any thingmore clear or per- 
teQ,. than that white Needle : Which (no doubt) was, becauſerhe Necdic 
was leſſer than the Pupil of the Eye, .and:(0.took not the light from jt. The 
other error may be, For that the gbjeQ of Sight doth ſtrike wpon the Pupil 
of the Eye, direQly without any interceptianz | wheteas the Cave of the Ear 
doth hold off the Sonnd alittle from the Organ : And lo nevertheleſs there 
is ſome diſtance requiredin both. 

Viſibles are ſwifter carried to the Senſe, than Audibles; as appeareth in 
Thunder and Lightning ; Flame, and Report of a Piece z; Motion of the 
Air, in hewing of Wood, All which have been ſet down heretofore, but 
| axe proper for this Title, 


I con- 
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I conceivealſo, that the Species of Audibles, do hang longer inthe Airthan 374; | 
po of Yifibles : For although cven thoſe ot Vifibles dohang fome time, | | 
| as we ſee in Rings turned, that ſhew like ſpheres, In Luce-ftrings fillipped,a Fire- | 
| brand carried a long, which leaveth atrain of light behinde it, andin the Twi | | 
light, and the like: Yet I conceive that Sounds, ſtay longer becauſc they are | 
carried up and down with the Wind; and becaule of the diſtance of the | 
timein Ordnance diſcharged, and heard twenty miles off 395 | 
In Viſibles there are not found Objesſo odious and ingrate to the Senſe, | 275. 
| as in Audibles, For foul Sights dorather diſpleaſe,in that they excite thememory 
of foul things, than in the immediate Objeas. And therefore in Pifures,tholſe 
foul Sights do not. much off<nd ; but in Audibles, the grating of a Saw when 
it is ſharpned, doth offend ſo much, as it ſetterhthe Tceth on edge ; and any 
of theharſh Diſcords in TM aficks. the Ear doth ſtraightways refule, | 
In Viſibles, after great light, if you come ſuddenly intothe dark, or con- | 276. 
trariwiſe out of the dark into a glaring Light. The cye is dazled for a time, | 
andthe Sight confuſed ; but whether any tuch effe& be atrer great Sounds, or | 
| after a deeper lilence may be better enquired, It is an old Tradition, that | 
thoſe that dwell near the CataraQts of Xiiw, are firucken deaf : But we finde | 
| no ſuch effe@ in Cannoniers, nor Millers, nor thoſe that dwell upon Bridges. 
It ſcemeth, that the Impreſſion of Colouris ſo weak, asit worketh not, but 277. 
| by a Coneof diretBeams, or right Lines, whereof the Baſis isin the ObjeR 
| and the Vertical point inthe Eye: Soas there is a corradiation and conjunRi- | 
on of Beams; and thoſe Beams ſo ſent forth, yer arcnotof any force to beget | 
the like borrowed or ſecond Beams, except it be by Reflexion, whereof we ; 
ſpeak not. For the Beams paſs and givelittle tinEture to that Air whichis ad- 
jacentz Whichif they did, we ſhould ſee Colours out of a right line, But as | | 
this in Colours, fo otherwiſe it is in the Body of Light." For when there is a 
S$kreen between the Candle and the Eye, yer the light paſſeth to the Paper 
whereon one writeth, ſo that the light is ſeen where the body of the flame 
| isnotſeen; and where any Colour (if it were placed where the body of the 
| flame is) would not be ſeen. 1 judge that Sound is of this latter nature : For | 
| when two areplacedon both ſidesof a Wall, and the voice is heard, I judge 
it is notonely the original ſound, which paſſerh in an Arched line ; but the ſound, 
'whichpaſſeth above the Wallin a Right line, begetteth thelike Motion round | 
about it, as the firſtdid, though more weak. 


-— —— _— 


Ll Concords and Diſcords of Muſick (no doubt) Sympathies and Antipathies of | 278. 
$ounds, and (o (likewiſe) inthat Muſick, which we call Broken 1qufick, or |Experiments | 
| Conſort Muſick. ; ſome Conſortsof Inſtruments are ſweeter than others, (a thing mnt rage © 
| not ſufficiently yet obſerved ;) as the Trish- Harp and Baſe-Yial agree well ; the | sympatby or 

Recorder and Stringed Muſick, agree well z; Organs and the Foice agree well, &c. A of 
But the Firginals and the Lure, or the Welsh-Harp and Trich-Harp, or the Voice |,,;1, anther. 

and Pipes alone, agree not ſo well; but for the CMelioration of Muſick, thereis 


yer much left (in this Point of Exquiſite Conſorts) to try and enquire. 


There is a common obſervation, That if a Lute or Yi4l be laid upon the | 27g. 
back with a ſmall ſtraw upon one ſide of the ſtrings, and another Lute or Fialbe 
| laid by it; and.in the other Zute or Fial the Faiſon to that fring be ſtrucken, ir 
| will make theffring move ; which will appear both to the Eye, and by the 
| ſtraws falling off, The like will be if the Diapaſon or Eight to that ſtring be ſtruck- 
en, citherin the ſame Lute or Y;al, or in others lying by : Bat in none of thele | 
| there is any report of Sound that can be diſcerned, but onely Motion, | | 

| It 
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| is, for that in all Expiration, the mation is outwards , and thetcfore rather 


| of the Mouth, a Murmur ; ſuch as is uſed by Dumb.men : Butif the Noſtrils 


It wasdeviſed, Thata Vial ſhould have a Lay of Wire-ſtrings below, 

as cloſe tothe Belly 254 Lure, and then the Strir.gs of Guts mounted upon 

a Bridge, as in ordinary Yials ; to the end, that by this means, the upper 
Strings ſtrucken, ſhould make the lowcr rcſound by Sympathy, and ſo make 
the Muſick:the better ; which, it it. beto purpoſe, than>ympathy worketh as 

well by reportof Sound, as by Motion. Burt this device, 1 conceive, to be 

of nouſe, becaule the upper Strings which are ſtopped in great variety, can- 
not maintain a Diepaſon or a /niſon with the lower, which are never ſtopped, 

Bur if it ſhould be of uſe atall, it muſt bein Inſtruments which baveno ſtops, 
as Virginals.and Harps ; wherein tryal may be made of two rows of Strings, 
diſtant the ohe from the other, 

The: Experiment of Sympathy may be transferred (perbaps) from In- 
ſtruments of Scrings, to other Inſtruments of Sound. As totry, if there were 


move the other, more thanif it were another accord : Ard fo in Piper, if they | 
be of equal bore and ſound,) whether a little Straw or Feather would move 
in the one Pipe, when the other is blown at an Yniſon, 

It ſeemeth both in Ear and Fye, the Inſtrument of Seyſehath'a Sympathy 
or Similitude with that which giveth the Reflexion (2s hath beer} touched be- 
fore.) For asthe ſight of tho Eye is like a Chryſtal, or Glaſs, or Water ; ſois 
the Ear a ſinuous Cave with a hard Bonc, toſtop and reverberate the Sound: 
W hich is like to the places that report Eccho's. 


Membrane of the Earis extended; and fo rather caſteth off the Sound, 
than drayeth it ro. 


Wii a Man yawneth, he cannot hear ſo well. The cauſe is, ſorthat the 


We hear better when we hold our Breath, than contrary, infomuch, as 
in all liktenipg to attain a Sound a far off, Men hold their Breath. - The cauſe 


driveth away the voice'than draweth it: And beſides, we ſee thatin all labor 
todo things with any ſtrength, we hold the Breath ; and liſtening after any 
Sound that is heard with difficulty, is a kinde of labor. | 

Let it betryed, for the help of the Hearing, (and I conceive itlikcly to 
ſucceed) to make an Inſtrument like a Tunnel ; the narrow part whereof 
may be of the bigneſs of the hold of the Ear ; and the broader end much 
larger ; like a Bell at theskirts, and the length half a foot or more, And let 
the narrow end of it be ſet cloſe to the Ear. And mark whether any Sound 
abroad in the open Air, will not be heard diſtinly, from further diſtance, 
than without that Inſtrument ; being (asit were) an Far feftacle. AndIhave 
heard therc is in Fpais, an Inſtrument inuſe to be let to the Ear, that helpeth 
fomewhat thoſe that are Thick of Hearing, 

If the Mouth be ſhut cloſe, neyertheleſs there is yielded by the Roof 


be likewiſe ſtopped, no ſuch Murmur can be made, except it be inthe bottom 
| of the Pallate towards the Throat. W hereby it appearceth manifeſtly, that: 
Sound in'the Mouth , except ſuch as aforcſaid, if the Mouth be ſtopped, 
paſſeth from the Pallate through the Noſtrils, 


in Conſort, 


Fine Nainre 
of Sounds, 


touching the! He Repercufion of Sownds, (which we call Ecch6) is a great Argument 
- ung-oatlmony of the Spiritual Eſſence of Sounds, For if it were Corporea}, the Reper- 


inone Stcepletwo Bells of Uniſon, whether the iriking of the one would ! 


| cuſſing ſhould be created iathe ſame manner, and by like Inſtruments, with 
| the 
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returning of ther, but onely a plain ſtop, atid repercuſſion, 


The exquiſite Differences of. Articulate Sounds, catried along inthe | 
Air, ſhew that they cannot be Signatures or Impreſſions in the Air, as hath | 


been well refured by the Ancients, For it is frue, that Seals make excelleht | 
Impreſſions; and (o it may be thought of Sounds in their firſt generation : | 
Bur then the Delation and\Continuance of thetn , without any new ſcaling, | 


mundo——_ | 


63 | 
'the Original Sound : But we (ce what a number of exquiſite Inſtruments Y MT 
muſt concur in ſpeaking of words, whereof there is no ſuch matter inthe | 


238. 
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 ſhew apparently they cannot be Impreſſions. | 
| _ - AllSounds are ſuddenly made,and doſuddenly periſh; but neither chat, 
nor the exquiſite Diffcrences of them, is matter of ſo great admitation : For 
' the Quaverings, and Warblings of Lutes, and Pipes are as (witt ; and the 
Tongue (which is no very fine Inſtrument) doth in ſpeech, make no fewer 
' motions, than there be letters in all the words which are urtered. But that 
| Sounds ſhould nor onely be ſo ſpeedily generated, but carried fo far every 
' way, in ſuch a momentany time, deſeryeth more admiration. As for cx- 
ample, If a manſtandin the middle of a Field, and ſpeak aloud, he ſhall be 
heard a Furlong in round , and that ſhall be in articulate Sourids, and thoſe 
ſhall be entire m cvery little poction of the Air z andthis ſhall be done in the 
ſpace of leſs thana minute. 
| The ſudden Generation and Periſhing of Sounds, mult be one of theſe 
'two ways : Either, that the Air ſuffereth fomeforce by Sound, and then re- 
 (toreth it ſelf as Water doth; which being divided, maketh many circles, 
tillicreſtoreit ſelf tothe Natural conſiftence z orotherwile, that the Air doth 
willingly imbibe the Sound as grateful, but cannot maiorain it ; for that the 
Air hath (as it ſhould ſeem) a fecret and hidden Appetite of receiving the 
Sound at the firſt ; butthen other groſs and more materiate qualities of the 
| Air ſtraight ways ſuffocate it, like unto Flame which is generated with. 
' alacrity, but iraight quencheo by the enmity of the Air, orother Ambient 
' Bodies, | 


There be theſe differences (in gencral) by which Sexnds are divided: 
| "I, Muſical, Immuſical. 

« Trebble, Raſe. 

. Flat, Sharp. 

. Soft, Load. 


2 
3 
4 
5. Exterior, Interior. 
6 
7 


. Clean, Harſh, or Purling, 
. Anrticulate, Inarticulate. 


We have labored (x5 may appear) in'this Inquiſitzon of Sounds diligently ; 
both becauſe Sound is one of the molt hidden portions of Nature, (as 
we ſaid inthe beginning) and becauſe ir is a Yereve which may be called 
Incorporeal and Immateriate, whereof there bE in Narure. but few. Be- 
ſidcs, we were willing (nowin theſe our fitſt Centuries) ro make a pattern 
orpreſident of an Exaf Inquiſition; and weſhall do the like hercafter in 

. ſome other ſubje&s which require it. For we defire that Men ſhould 
learn and perceive how ſevere a thing, the true Inqui/ition of Nature iS 3 
and ſhould accuſtom themſelyes by the light of particulars, to enlarge 
their mindes to theamplitude of the World ; and not to reduce the 
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Erals give orient andfinc Colours in Diflolution; as Gold giveth an 
M excellent Yellow, Quick-lilver an exccllent Green, Tingiveth an 
excellent Azure. Likewiſc intheir PutrefaRions, or Ruſts. ; as Vermilion, 
Verdegreaſe, Bife, Cirrus, &c. And likewiſe in their Vitrifications. The 
cauſe is, for that by their ſtrength of Body, they arc able to cndurethe Fire, 
or Strong-waters, and to be pur into an cqualpoſture, and again, torctain 
art of thcir principal Spirit : Which two things (equal poſture, and quick 
pirits) arc required chicfly, ro make Colours lightfome. 


T7 conduceth unto longLifc, and tothe more placide Motion of the Spi- 
rits, which thereby do leſs prey and conſume the Juyce of the Body : 
cither that Mens attions be free aud yoluntery, that nothingbe done invits minerya, 
but ſecundum genium ; or, on the other {ide, that the Attionrof Men be full of Re- 
gulation, and commands Within themſelyes : For then the viftory and performing 
of the command, giycth a good diſpolition to the Spirits , eſpecially if 
there be aprocceding from degree to degree, for then the ſenſe of viftory 
is the greater. An example of the former of theſe, is in a Countrey life ; 


| and of the latter, in CHonkts and Philoſophers, and ſuch asdo continually enjoyn 


themſclves. 


T is certain, that in all Bodies, thereis an Appetite of Fuion, and Evitation 

of Solution of Continuity: Andof this Appetite there be many degrees, 
but the moſt remarkable, and fir to be diſtinguiſhed, are three. The firſt 
in Liquors, the fecond in hardBodies, and the third in Bodics elcaving 
or tenacious. In Liquors this Appetite is weak ; we ſee in Liquors, the 
T hreding of them in Stillicides (as hath been: faid) rhe falling of them in 
round drops (whichis the formof Dnion) and che ſtaying of them for a lit- 
tle timc in Bubbles and Froth. Intheſecond degree or kinde, this Appetite 
is ſtrong ; as inTron, in Stonc, in Wood,&c. In the third, this Appetitcis in 
a Medium between the other two; For ſuch Bodics do partly follow the 
touch of another Body, and partly ſtick and continue to themſelves ; and 
therefore they rope anddraw themſclyvcs inthreds, as we ſee in Pitch, Glew, 
Birdlime, &c. Butnotc, that all ſolid Bodics arc cleaving morcor leſs; and 
that they love better the touch of ſomewhat that is tangible, than of Air. 
For Water in ſmall quantity cleavethto any thing that is ſolid, and ſo would 
Metal roo, if the weight dreyyit notoff. ' And therefore Gold Foliate, or 
any Metal Foliate, cleayeth : But thoſe Bodics which arc noted to be 
clammy,and cleaving,arcſuch as have a more'indifferent Appetite (atonce) 
to follow another Body, and to hold to themielyes. And therefore they are 
commonly Bedie: ill mixed, and which take more pleaſure in a Foreign Body, 
that in proeryingiders own conliſtence, and which ns little predominance 
in Drought or Moiftare. bo, A 


: 


Tme and Heat are fellgws in many. effefts, Heat dricth. Bodies that do 
Tay expire ; as Parchment, Leaves, Roots, Clay, &c.. And fo 
doth Time or ge arefie; as in the ſame Bodies, &c, Heat diſfolverh and 
melterh Bodies that keep in their Sprrice, as in divers Liquefa#ioms ; and fo 
| doth "Time, in ſome Bodies of a ſofter conliltence ; As is manifeſt in Honey, 
which by Age waxeth more liquid, and the like in Sugar; and fo in old 


| 


Oyl, which iscyer. more clear and more hot.in medicinable uſe. Heat 
| cauſcth the Spirits to ſearch ſome ifſuc out of the Body, as inthe Polatilir | 
7 : | _— 
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doth that in ſmall rime, which Age doth in long. 


'S 


| hard with Time , the work of the Fire isa kinde of melting; and in thoſe 


| that wax ſoft with Time, (contrariwiſe) the work of the Fire is akinde 
| of Baking ; and whatſoever the Fire baketh , Time doth inſomedegrec 
| difſolye. 


Otions paſs from one Man toanother, not ſo much by exciting Imia- 
gination as by Invitation, eſpecially if there be an Aptneſs or. lncli- 
nation before, Therefore Gaping, or Yawning, and Stretching, dopaſs 
from Man to Man ; for that that cauſeth Gaping or Stretching is, when the 
Spirits are 24 little Heavy, by any Vapor, orthelike. For then they ftrive /as 
it were) to Wring out, andexpelthat which loadeth them. So Men drowzy 


| 


' 
x 


i 
[| 


and deſirous to ſleep ; or:before the fit of an Ague,. do uſe to yawn and 
ſtretch, and do likewiſe yield a Voice or Sound, . which is an InterjeQion 
of Expulfion : So thar if another be apt and prepared to do the like, he 
followeth by the fight of another. So the Laughing of another maketh to 
lavgh. 


Here be ſome known Diſeaſes that are InfeQtious, and others that are 
not. Thoſe that are infe&ious, are ficit, Such as are chiefly in the Spi- 
rits, andnotſomuchinthe Hamors; and therefore pals eaſily from Body to 
Body; ſuch arc Peſtilerces Lippitudes, and ſuch like, Secondly, ſuch as taint 


the breath, which we ſee paſleth manifeſtly from Man to Man, and not in- 


viſible as the affeQs of the Spirits do ; ſuch are Conſumptions of the Lungs; 
&c. Thirdly, Such as come forth to the skin, and therefore taint the Air, 
or the Body adjacent ; eſpecially, if they conſiſt in an unuous ſubſtance, 
not apt todiſſipate;z ſuch are Scabs, and Leprofice, Fourthly, ſuch as are 
mectly in the Humors, and not in the Spirits, Breath, or Exhalations : And 
therefore they neyer infet, butby touch onely ; and ſucha touch alſo, as 
cometh withinthe Zpidermi, as the venome of the French Pox,and thebiting 


of a Mad-Dog. 

Oſt Powders grow more cloſeand coherent by mixture of W ater, than 
M by mixture of Oyl, thongh Oyl be the thicker Body; as Meal, &c, 
Thereaſon is the Congruity of Bodies, which if it be more, maketh aper- 


| feter imbibition, and incorporation 3 which in moſt Powders is more be= 


tween themand W atcr, than betwcen them and Oyl: But Painters colours 
ground, and aſhes, do better incorporate with Oy: 


Uch Motion and Exerciſe is good for ſome Bodies, andlitting and 

leſs motion, for others. If the Body be hot, and void of ſuperfluous 
Moiſtures; too much Motion hurteth; and it is an error in Phyſttians , to 
call roo much upon Exerciſe. Likewiſe, Men ought to beware, tharthey 
uſe not Exerciſe, and a ſparediet, both ; butif much Exerciſe, then a plenti- 
ful diet; and if ſparing diet, then little Exercile, . The Benefits that come of 
Exerciſe are. Firſt, thatit ſendeth nouriſhment into the parts more forcibly. 
G 3. 


of Meals ; and ſo doth Time, as inthe Ruſt of Metals, But generally Heat 


Ome things which paſs the Fire, are ſofteſt at firſt, and by Time grow 
hard, as the Crum of Bread, Some arc harder when they come from the 
| Fire, and afterwards give again, and grow ſoft as the Crult of Bread, Bisker, 
| Sweet-Meats, Salr, &c. The caule 1s, for that in thoſe things which wax 
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Secondly , That it helperh to excern by Sweat, and ſo maketh the parts 
aflimilate the more perfeAaly. 7) hirdly, that it maketh the ſubltance of the 
Body more ſolid and compaQ ; and fo els apt to be couſumed and dcpre- 
dated by the Spirits. The Evils that come of Exercile , are, Firſt, Thatit 
maketh the Spirits more hot and predatory. Secondly, Thatit doth abſorbe 
likewiſe, and attenuatetoo much the moiſture of the Body, Thirdly, T hat 
it maketh too great Concuſſion, (eſpecially, if it be violent) of the inward 
parts, which delight more inreft. But generally Exerciſe, it it be mucb, is 
no friend to prolongation of life ; which is one cauſe , Why W omen liye 


| longer then Men, becauſe they ſtirleſs, 


Ome Food we may uſe long, and much, without glutting ; as Bread, Fleſh 

that is not Fat, or Rank, &c, Some other (though pleaſant) glutteth 
{ooner, as Sweet-Meats, Far-Meats, &c. Thecaulſeis, for that Appetite con- 
ſiteth inthe emprineſs of the Mouth, of the Stomach, or poſſeſſing it with 
ſomewhat that is aſtringent ; and therefore, cold and dry : But things that 
are (weet and fat, are more filling, and doſwim and hang more about the 
Mouth of the Stomach, and go not down ſo ſpeedily; andagain tarn ſooner 
to Choler, which is hot, andeverabateth the appetice, We ſcealſo, that 
another cauſe of Saticty, is an Over-cuſtom ; and of Appetite, is Novyelty, 
Andthereftore Meats, if the ſame be continually taken, induce Loathing. :To 
give thereaſon of the diſtaſte of Saticty, and of the pleaſure in Novelty, and 
to diſtinguiſh not onely in Meats and Drinks, but alſo in Motions, Loves, 
Company, Delight, Studies, what they be that Cuſtom maketh more grate- 
ful; and whatmore tedious, were a large Field. But for Meats, the cauſe 
is Attration,. which is quicker, and more excited towards that which is 


new, than towards that whereof there remaineth a reliſh by former ule. 
And (generally) it is a rule, That whatſoever is ſomewhat ingrate at firſt, is 
made grateful by Cuſtom z but whatſoever is too pleaſing at firſt, groweth 
quickly to Satiate. 
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Ceeleration of Time , in Works of Nature, may well be 
elteemed Inter Magualisa Natura, And even in Divine 
Miracles Accelerating of the Time, is next to the Creating 
of the Matter, We willnow therefore proceed to the 
enquiry of it ; and for Ac eleration of Germination, we 
will refer it over unto the place, where weſhall handle 
the Subjet of Plants, generally ; and will now begin with 
other Ce Accelerations, 


Liquers are (many of them) at the firſt, thick and troubled ; As 24ſt, 
Wart, Fuyce of Fruits, or Herbs expreſſed, &c. And by Time, they ſettle and 
clarifie. But tomake them clear, before the T ime, is a great work ; for itis a 
Spur ro Nature, and putteth her out of herpace : And beſides, itis of good 
uſe for making Drinks, and Sauces', Potable, and Serviceable, ſpeedily. 
But toknow the Means of Accelerating Clarification, we muſt firſt know 


| the cauſes of Clarification, The firſt cauſe is, by the Separation of the 


groſſer parts of the Liquor, from the finer. The ſecond, by the equal diſtri. 
bution of the Spirits of the Liquor, with the tangible parts ; for that ever re- 
preſenteth Bodies clear and untroubled. _ The third, by the refining the 
—_ it felf, which thereby giveth to the Liquor moxe ſplendor, and more 
uſtre, - my 

Firſt, For Separation : It is wrought by weight ; as in-theordinary 
relidence or ſettlement of Liquors, By Heat, by Motion, by Precipitation, or 
Sublimation, (that js, a calling of the ſeveral parts, cigher up or down, which 


| isa kinde of AttraQtion,) by Adheſion ; as when a Body, more viſcous, is 


tmipgled and agitated with the Liquor ; which viſcous Body (afterwards ſe. 
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yered) draweth with it the groffer parts of the Liquor: And lafily, byjPerco- 
| lation or Pzſlage. 
303, Secondly, For the even Diſtribution of the Spirits, it is wrought by 
| gentle heat, and by Agitation of. Motion; (for of Time weſpeak not, be- 
cauſeit is that we wouldanticipate-and repreſent :) And it is wrought allo, 
by mixture of ſome other Body,which hath a vertue to openthe Liquor, and 
ro make the Spirits the better paſs thorow, | | | 
304. Thirdly, For therefining of the Spirit, it is wrought likewiſe by Hear, 
by motion, and by mixture of ſome Body which hath vertue to attenuate. 
So therefore (having ſhewed the caules) forthe accelerating of Clarification 
in genera), andthe cnducing of itz taketheſe Inſtances and Tryals. 
305. Itis in common pradtice, to draw Wincor Beer, from the Lees, (which 
we call Racking) whereby-it will clarifie much the ſooner :_'For the Lees, 
though they kecp the.Þ.drink in heart , and make it laſting; yet withal 
they caſt up ſome ſpiſſcude '; and this Inſtance is to be referred toSepara- 
tion. 
306. Oo theotherſide, it were good to try, what, the adding to the Liquor, 
more Lees than his own, will work; for though the Lees do makethe Liquor 
turbide, yet they refine the Spirits, Take therefore a Veſſel of new Beer, and 
take another Veffel of new Beer, and rack the one Veſſel from the Lees, and 
pourthe Lees of theracked Veſſel into the unracked Veſſel, and ſee the effe&t. 
This Inſtance isreferred to the Refining of theSpirits. 

Take new Becr, and put in ſore quantity of ſtale Beer into it, and ſee 


i 


46 | whether it will not accelerate the Clarification, by opening the Body of the 
Beer, andcutting the grofler parts, whereby they may fall down into Lees. | 
And this Inſtance again is referred to Separation. 

308. The longer Aol: or Herbs, or the like, are inſuſed in Liquor, the more 


thick and troubled the Liquor is ; but the longer they be decoRted in the Liquor, 
the clearer it is. Thereaſonis plain, becauſe in Infuſion, thelonger it is, the, 
greater is the part of thegroſs Body that gocth into the Liquor : But in De- 
coQiion, though more goeth forth, yerit cither purgeth at thetop, or ſettleth 
at the bottom; And therefore the moſt exaQt way to clatifie is, firſt, roIn- 
ſuſe, and thento-take off the Liquor and decoCtit; as they doin Beer, which 
hath Molt firſt infuſed in the Liquor, *and isafterwards boiled with the Hop. 
This alſo is refcrred to Separation, | 
| Take hot Embers, and putthem about a Bottle filled with new Beer, al. 
"wo molt tothe very neck ; jet the Bottle be well topped, left it flie out : 'And 
continue it, renewing the Embers every day by the 1pace of ten days,and then 
compare it with another' Bottle of the ſame Beer let by, Takealſo Lime, 
both quenched and ur.quenched, and ſet the Bottles inthem «r ſupra. This 
Inſtance is referred, both'to the even Diſtribution, and- alſo tothe Refining 
of the Spirits by Heat. ' | 
Take Bottles and ſing them, or carry them in a Whecl-Barrow upon 
| rough Ground, twice in a- day : But then you may not fill the Bottles tal), 
| | but leave ſome Air; for if the Liquor come ctoſcto the ſtopple, it cannot 
|{ | play nor-flower: . And when you have ſhaken'them well citber way, pour 
| | the Drink in another Bottle, Ropped cloſe after the uſual manner ; for if it 
ſtay with much Air in ir,” the Drink: will pal},” neither will it ſettle ſoper- 
| feAly in alltheparts. Lerir'ſtand ſome Twenty tourhours, then take ir, and. 
| putifagfin into a Bottle with Air, ut ſupra; andthenceinioaBortleſtopped, | 
- | #r ſupra; andſorepeatthe fame operation for ſeyei 6ays, Note, that in the d 
, emptying of one Bottle into another, 'you muſt doit 1wiſtly; leſtthe ”_ | 
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pall, Ir weregood allo to cry it in a Bottle with a little air below the Neck 
without emptying. "This Inſtance is referxed to the even Diftribution and 
Refining of the Spiric by ion. | 

As for Percolation, inward, and outward (which belongeth to Sepatu- | 311. 
tien,) Tryal would be made of Clarifying by Adhefion, with Milk put into 
new Beer, and ſtirred with it: Forit maybe, that the groſſer part of the 
Beet will cleave to the Hut; the doubt is, whether the Milk will ſever 
well again, which is ſoon tried, And it is uſual in clarifying !ppocraſſe to 
put in Milk , whick after ſeveteth and carcieth with it the groffer parts 
of the Jppocraſs, as hath been ſaid elſwhere. Alfo for the better Clarifica- 
tion by Percolation ; when they Tun new Beer, they uſe tolet ir paſs 
through a Strainer, and it is like the finer the Strainer is, the clearer it — 
will be. | | 


He Accelerating of CHatnration, we will now enquire of , and of Ma- | Experiments 
FB turation it ſelf, It is of three natures, the CAarnretion of Fruits, the Mz. | '* <onfort, 

turation of Drinks, and the Maturation of Impoſthumes and Vicers. This laſt we yrmae 
refer to another place, where wefſhall handle Experiwenrs eMedicinal, There | ©ndthe Acte- 
be alſo other Maturations, as of Metals, &c. whereof we ſpeak as occaſion _ = 
ſerveth, Bur we will begin with that of Drinks, becauſe it hath ſuch affinity | firſt rouching 


with the Clarification of Liquors. | the Dlarurati- 


on and Ouicks 
ning #f drinks, 
For the Maturation of Drinks, it is wtought by the Congregation of and cs k 
the Spirits together, whereby they digeſt more perfeQly the grofler parts ; [wa > of 
and jt is effeQed, partly by the ſame means that Clarification is (whereof | Fri. 
we ſpake before :) Bat then note, that an extrcam Clarification doth ſpred 312; 
the Spitits ſo ſmooth, as they become dull, and the drink dead, which 
ought to have a little lowring. And therefore all your clear A4mberdrink 
is flat. | 

Weſce the degrees of Maturation of Drinks, in Muſt, in Wine, as itis | 313+ {+ 
drunk, andin Vinegar, Whercof Muſt hath not the Spirits well congrega- 
ted, Wine hath them well united, ſo as they make the parts ſomewhat 
more Oyly.- Vinegar hath them congregated, but more Jejune, and in 
ſmaller quantity ; the greateſt and fineſt Spirir and part being exhaled: For 
we ſee Vinegar is made by ſetting the Vefſel of Wine againſt the hot Sun. 
And therefore Vinegar wilt not burn, for that much of the finer part is cx- 
haled. | * 111 9473 % | | 

Therefrcſhing and quickning of Dtink-palled ordead, is by enforcing | 314. | 
the motion of the Spirit, So we ſee thar open weather relaxeth the Spirit, od 
and maketh it more lively. in: Motion. - We ſee alſo Bortelling of Beer or 
Ale, while it is new-and-full: of Spirit, {f@ that it fpitteth whenrhe topple 
is.raken forth) maketh the Drink morequick and windy.” A: Pan of Coals 
in. the Cellar, doth likewiſe good; and maketh the Dripkwotk again, New | 
Drink 'put-to Drink' that is dead, 'proyoketh it to workagain: Nay; which | 
is more (as ſome affirm) a Brewing of new Beer; ſet by'old Beer, -maketh' 
it work again : It were good alſo to enforce the Spirits by ſonigmixtares, | 
that may excite and quicken them, as by the putting intothe Bottles, Nitre | 
Chalk, Lime, &c, Welſce Creamis matured, and miadeto riſe more ſpeed: | 
ly by putting in cold Water z which , as-it ſeemetly, getteth'down-the 


hey. _. | 
dry Earth, a good depth, orin the bottom of a Wall within Wacer; atd beſt 
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of all, the hanging of them in adcep Well ſomewhat above the Water, for 
ſome fortnights ſpace, is an exccllent means of making Drink treſh and 

uick: For the cold doth not caule any exhaling of the Spiritsar all, as hear 
; "Y though itrarificth the reſt that remain : But cold maketh the Spirits 
vigorous, and irritateth them, whereby they incorporate the parts of the 
Liquor perfealy. 

_ As for the Maturation of Fruits, it is wrought by rhe calling farth of 
the Spirits of the Body oucward,, and fo ſpreading them more imoothly ; 
and likewiſe by digeſting, in ſome degree , the grofler parts : And 
this is cffeted by Heat, Motion, AttraQtion, and by a Rudiment of 
PutrefaRtion ; For the Inception of PutrefaRion hath in it a ©Iare- 
TAN. 

There were taken Apples, and laid inStraw, in Hay, in Flower, in 
Chalk, in Lime, covercd over with Onions, covercd over with Crabs, 
cloſed vp in Wax, ſhut in a Box, &c. - There wasalſo an Apple hanged up 
inſmoak. . Of all which the Experiment ſorted jn this manner. 

After a moneths ſpace, the Apple, encloſed in Wax, was as Green 
and fre(h as at the ficſtpurtting in, and the Kernels continued White. The 
caulc is, forthat all excluſion of open Air, (which is ever predatory) main- | 
taineth the Body in his firſt freſhneſs and moilture ; burthe inconvonicnce 
is, thatit taſtcth alittle of the Wax, which, I ſuppole, in a Pomegranate, or 
ſome ſuch thick coatcd fruit, it would not do. | 

1he Apple hanged in the ſmoak, turned like an old Mcllow-Apple 
wrinkled, dry, ſoft, tweet, yellow withio. The cauſe is, for that ſuch 
a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch ( for we ſec that 
in a greater heat, a roaſt Apple foftneth and melteth, and Pigs fect 
made of quarters of Wardens, ſcortch and have a skin of coal) doth 
Mellow, and not 'adure : The ſmoak alſo maketh the Apple (as it were) 
ſprinkled with Soot, which helpeth co mature. Weſec, « at drying of | 

ears and Prunes, inthe Oven, and removing of them often as they begin 
to ſweat, there is alike operation : but that is with a far more intenſe de- 
gree of heat. : > ; 

The Apples coveredin the Lime and Alhes, were well matured as ap- 

earcd both in their 'yellowneſs and ſweetneſs. The cauſe is, forthat that 
"nay of Heat, which is in Limeand Aſhes, (being a ſmoothering heat) is 
of all the reſtmoltproper 3 for it doth neither Liquefic nor Arectic,and that 
is truc Maturation. Note, that the taſte of thoſe Apples was good, and 
therefore itisthe Experimenrfitteſt for uſe. 

1he Apples covered with Crabyand Onions, were likewiſe well matu- | 
red. Thecaulcis not anyhear, but far thatthe Crabs and the Onions draw 
forth the Spirirsof the Apple, and pred them equally thorowout the Body ; 
which takcth away hardneſs. Sowe ſec onc Apple ripeneth againſt another. 
And thereforc in maKingof Cider; they turn the Apples firſt upon aheap ; 
ſo one Cluſter of Grapes,.that toucheth another whileſtir groweth, ripen- 
cth faſter. Botris contra; Botrum cities matnreſcit. | 

The Apples in Hay and the Straw, ripened apparently, though notfo | 
much as the other, burtthe Apple in the: Straw; more. The cauſe is, for that | 
the Hay and Straw have; a very low degree of Heat , but yer cloſe and | 


The Apple inthe cloſe Box was ripened alſo. The cauſe is, for that | 
all Air kept cloſe, hath'a degree of warmth ; as we ſee in Wool, Fur, 
Pluſh, &c, Sram Th | 

| Note, 


PF. entury 1/. 


it ſelf; and in compariſon of that, Were more ſweer, and more yellow, and fo 
appeared to be more ripe | 

| Takean Apple, or Pcar, or other like Fruit, and roul it upon 2 Table 
hard: We ſee in common experience, that the rouling doth ſoften an4 
ſweeten the Fruit preſently , whichis nothing but the ſmooth diſtribution 
| of the Spirits into the parts; for the unequal diſtribution of the Spirits 
maketh the harriſhneſs : Burt this hard rouling is between ConcoRion, 
and a ſimple Maturation ; therefore, if. you ſhould roul them bur gently 
erhaps twice a day, and cantinue it ſomeſeven days, it is like they would 

ature more fincly, and like untothe Natural Matur ation. 

Take an Apple, and cur out apiece of the top and coyer it , to ſec 
whether that Solution of Continuity will not haſten a Maturation; We ſee that 
wherea Waf, or a Fly, ora Worm, hath bitten in a Grepeor any Fruit, it will 
ſyecten haſtily. 

Take an Apple, &c. and prick it with a Pin full of Holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it alittle with Sack, or Cinnamon Water, or Spirit of Wine, 


Waters, willnot Mature it. 
In theſe Tryals alſo as was uſed in the firſt, ſet another of the ſame Fruits by, to compare 
them, andtry them by their 7 ellownef, and by their Sweemeſs. 


He World hath bcen much abuſcd by the opinion' of Making of Gold. 
The Work itſclf, I judge to be poſſible; butthe Means (hithertopro- 
pounded) to effect it, arc in the Practice, full of Error and Impoſture. ; 
and in the Theory, full of unſound Imaginations. For to fay, that Nature 
hath an in'ention to makeall Metals.Gold ; and that, if ſhe yere delivered 
from Impediments, ſhe would perform her own work ; and that, if the 
Cruditics, Impuritics, and Leproſies of Metals were cured, they would 
become Gold; and that alittle quantity of the Medicine in the Work of 
Projeftion, will turn a Sea of the baſ.r Metal into Gold by multiplying. 
All theſe arc but dreams, and ſo are many other Grounds of LAlchymy. 
And to help the matter, the CAlchymiſts call in likewiſe many vanities, 
out of C1 ſtrology, Natural Magick 4 Superſtitious Interpretations of Scri 

ptures, Auricular Traditions, Feigned Teſtimonies of Ancient Authors, 
and the like. Ir istrue, on the other fide they have brought to light not a 
few profitable Experiments, and thereby made the World ſome amends : 
But we, when we ſhall come to handle the Yerfion and Tranſmutation of 
Bodies, and the Experiments concerning Aetels and Minerals ; will lay 

open the true Ways and Paſſages of Nature, which may lead to this great 
effet, And we commend the yir of the Chineſes, who deſpairof making 
{of Gold, butarc mad upon the making of Silver. Forcertain it is, That 
it is more difficult to make Gold, (which is the moſt ponderous and ma- 
teriate amonglt Metals) of other Metals, leſs P—_ and leſs mate- 

riate, than (/« vers) -to make Silver of Lead, or Quick-filver ; both 

whichare more ponderous than Silver : So thatthey necd rathera further 

degree of Fixation, than any Condenſation. In the mcan time, by n_—_ of | 
handling the _AHxioms touching Heturation,' we will dire a tryal touching 

the Adatuting of Adetals, and thereby turning ſome of them into Gold ; for 
we conceive indeed, That a perfe& good Concottion, or Diſgeſtion, or Me 

tration of fome Metals will produce Gold. ' And here we call to minde, 


that we knew a Dutchman that had wrought himſclf into the belicf gf a 


Note, T bat all theſe were compared with another Apple of the ſame kinde that lay of 


every day for ten days, to ſec it the Yirrual Heat of the Wine, or Strong- 
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great perſon, by undertaking, that he could make Gold : Whoſe diſcourſe 
was, That Gold might be made, butthat the Alchymiſts over-fired the work: 
For (he ſaid) the making of Gold did require avery temperate Hear, as be. 
ing in Nature a ſubterrany work, where little Heart cometh ; but yet more 
to the making of Gold, than of any other Metal: And therefore, that he 
would do it with agreat Lamp , thar ſhould carry a temperate and cqual 
Heat, and thatit wasthe work of many Moneths, The deviſc of the Lam 
was folly, but the overfiring now uſed, and the equal Heat tobe required, 
andthe making it a work of ſome good time, are no ill diſcourſes, 

We rcſort therefore toour Axioms of Maturation, in effec touched be- 
fore. 

The firſt is, That there be uſed a Temperate Heat ; for they are ever 
Temperate Heats that Diſgeſts, and Mature; wherein we mean Temperate, 
according to the Nature of the Subje&t : For that may be Temperate to 
Fruits and Liquors, which will not work at all upon Metals. 

The ſecond is, That the Spirit of the Metal be quickned, and the 
Tangible Parts opened: For without thoſe two operations, the Spirit of the 
Metal, wrought upon, will not be able co diſgeſt the Parts. 

The third is, That the Spirits do ſpred themſelyes even, and move not |. 
ſubſultorily, for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant. And this requireth 
a Heat that doth not rife and fall, butcontinue as equal as may be. 

The fourth is , That no part of the Spirit be emitted but detained: 
For if there be Emiſſion of Spirit , the Body of the Metal will be hard and 
churcliſh, And this will be performed, partly by the temper of the Fire, and 
partly by the cloſeneſs of the Veſſel. 

The fifth is, That there be choice made of the likelieſt and beſt pre- 
pared Metal for the Verfion ; for that will facilitate the Work. 

The fixthis, That you give time enough forthe Work, not to prolong 
hopes (as the Alchymiſts do, but indecd togive Nature a convenient pace to 
work in. | 

Theſe principles moſt certain and true, we will now derive a direQion 
of 'Tryal out of them, which may (perhaps) by further Meditation be 
improved. 


Let there bea ſmall Furnace made of a Temperate Heat ; let the heat be 
ſuch as may keep the Meral perpetually molten,and po more ; for that above 
all, importeth tro the Work : For the Material, take Silyer, which is the 
Metal, that in Nature, ſymbolizeth moſt with Gold ; putin alſo, with the Sil- 
ver a tenth part of Quick-ſilver, and a, twelfth part of Nitre by weight: 
Both theſe to quicken and open the Body of the Metal; and folet the Work 
be continued by the ſpace of Six Moneths, at the leaſt, I wiſh alſo, That 
there be as ſometimes an InjeQion of ſome Oyled Subſtance ; ſuch as they 
uſe in the recovering of Gold, which by vexing with Separations hath 
been made churliſh: And_this is, to lay the parts more cloſe and ſmooth, 
which is the main work, For Gold (as we ſee) is the cloſeſt (and there. 
fore the heavieſt) of Metals; andis likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenfible. 
Note, That to thipk to make Gold of Quick-ſilver becauſcitis the heavieſt, 
is a thing not to be hoped; for Quick-ſilyer will not endure the mannage 
of the, Fire: Next to Silver, 1 think Copper were fitteſt to be the Ma- 
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Old hath theſe Natures : Greatneſs of VVeight ; Clolerieſs of Parth 
G Fixation , Pliantneſs or Softnefs, Immunity from Kuſt, Colour or!: 
'Tin&ure of Yellow. Therefore the ture way ( though moſt about ) ro 
'make Gold, is to know the cauſes of the ſeveral Natures before tehcarled, 
'and the Axioms concerning the ſame. For it a Man can make a Metal 
[chat hath 'all theſe Properties, let Men diſpute ,* whether it be Gold, 
'orno ? 


Univerſal Enquiry. For Corruption is a Reciprocal ro Generation ; 
and they two are as Natures to Termsor Boundaties; and the Guides to Eife 
\and Death, PutrefaQtion is the VVork of the Spirits of Bodies, 'which'tver 


Sun-Beams. * The getting forth, or ſprediog of the Spirits, { which'is a 
degree of getting forth) have five differing operations, If the Spitirs be 
detained within the Body, and move more violently, therefolloweth Colli- 
quation 3 aSin Metals, &c, It more mildely, there followeth Digeſtion or 
' Maturation 3 as in Drinks and Fruits. It the Spirits be not meerly detained, 
| but Protrude alittle, and that Motion be confuſed, and inordinate; there 
| followeth Putrefation ; which ever d:{folveth the Conſiſtence of theBody 
into much inequalicy; as in Fleſh, Rotten Fruits, Shining Vood, &c. 
2nd alſo in the Ruſt of Merals. But if that Motion be in a certain ordet, 
there followeth Vivification and Figuration 3 as both in Living Creatures 
bred of PurrefaQtion; and in Living Creatrires' perfe&, Bar it the Spirits 
ifſae out of the Body, there followeth Deſiccation, Induration, Conſump: 


tion, &c. As in Brick, evaporation of Bodics Liquid, &c. 
«Ti _— 


ing ſome crude or watry moiſture ; av'in! VVetting of any Fleſh; Frint®} 
Wood, with Water, &c. For contraciwile, UnQuous and Oyly Subſtances 
| preſerve. 

| The ſecond is, By Invitation or Letention; Q when arotten Appic 
| lieth cloſe ro another A pple that is found ; or when Dung (which is'a ſub- 
ſtance already putrificd) is added to other Bodies. Ahd this isalſo notably 


ſume the Corps, in tarfhorrer time than other Earth will. 

The third is, By Cloſeneſs and Stopping, which deraineth the Spirits 
in Priſon, more then they would, and thereby irritateth them to ſeek iſſue ; 
5 in Corn and Cloaths which wax multy ; and therefote opett Air (which 
they call Mer perflabilis) doth preſerve: And this doth appear moreevident- 
yin Agues, which come-(moſt of them) of obſtrutions and peniiiry! he 
| __ which thereupon Putrifie. 


The fourth is; By Solutionof Continuity; as ”"_ ſee an Apple wil $64 | 
ooner, if it be cut or pierced, and {6 will Wood, &&- And {0'rhs FiefWof | 


| Creatures alive, where they have received any wourid:; 

Thefifth is, Eithet by the Exhaſing; 'or by thedriving back of the *Y 
 cipal Spirits, which preferve the coſitthte of the Body; ſo that when their 
Governmentis diflolyed'every partreturnerh tohis Nature, or Homogeny. 
And this appeareth in Utine' and Bldod, when'they cool and” thereby 
break. It appeareth alfo' in © the 'Gaigreeri 6t 'Morrificarion of Fleſh, 


328. 


Experiment /; 


are unquiet to get forth and congregate with the Air-, and to enjoy the |; 


The Means to enduce and aceeletur PutreſiQion, are, Firſt By add; | 


ſeen in Church-yards, where they burymuch; where the Earch will Con: | 


| either by Opiates, or by Intenſe Colds. 1 conceive allo, the ſame effe6 I 
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's in Peſtilences, for that the malignity of the infeing vapor, aaunteth the 


principal Spirits , and maketh them flic, and, leave their Regimeot ; and 
then the Humors, Fleſh, and Secondary Spirits, do diſſolve and break, . as in 
an Anarchy, 

The ſixth is, VVhen a Forreign Spirit, ſtronger. and more cager than 
the Spirit of the Body, entreth the Body, as in the ſtinging ot Serpents. And 
this is the cauſe (generally) that upon all Poylons followerh Swelling; and we 
ſee Swelling followeth alſo, when the Spints of the Body it (elf congregate 
toc much ; as upon blows and bruiſes, or when they are pent in roo much, 
as. in Swelling upon Cold. And we ſce alſo, that the Spirirs coming of Py. 
trefation of Humors in Agues, &c. which may be counted as Foreign 5p. 
rits, though they be bred within the Body, do extinguiſh and luffgcace the 
Natural ſpirits and heat. 

The ſeventh is, By ſuch a weak degree of hear, as ſerteth the Spiritsin 
a little Motion, but is not able either rodigeſtthe parts, or to iGue the >piriy, 
as is (ſeen in Fleſh kept ina room thatis not cool; whereas ina cool and wet 
Larder it will keep longer. And we ſee, that Vivification (whereof Pure. 
faQtion is the Baſtard Brother) is effe&ed by ſuch ſoft heats ; as the hatching 
of Eggs, the heat of the VVomb, &c. 

i Theeighth is, By the relcaſing of the Spirits, which before were cloſe 
kept by the (olidne(s of their coverture, and thereby their appctire of ifſuing 
checked: agin the artificial ruſts induced by Srrovg waters in Iron, Lead, &c, 
Ani therefore wetting haſtneth Ruſt or Putrefation'of anything, becaulcit 
ſofcneth the Cruſt, for the Spirits to, come forth. 

 Theninthis, By theenterchange of hcat and cold, , or wet and dry; a 
we, ſee in the Mouldring of Earth in Froſts, and Sun; andin the more haſty 
rotting of VVood, that is ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry. 

The tenth is, By time, and the work, and procedure of the Spirits them- 
ſelyes, which cannot kcep their flation,; eſpecially, if they belefr ro them- 
ſelves, and there be not Agiration or, Local Motion, - As welee in Corn not 
ſtirred; and Mens Bodies not exerciſed, : 

All Moulds are Inceptionsof Putrefaftion ; as the Moulds of Pyes and 
Fleſh: the Moulds'of Orenges and Lemmons, which Moulas afterwards tum 
into V Vorms, or mare odious PutrefaQions ;, And therefore (commonly) 
prove to be of ill, odor. And if the.Body be liquid, and not apt to putrific to- 
cally, it will caſt up aMother in the top, as the Mothers of Diſtilled waters, 
Moſs is a kinde of, Mold of the Earth and Trees: But it may be better 
ſortedas aRudiment of Germination, to which we referir. 


T is\an Enquiry of. excellent uſe to.enquice of the Means of Preventing or 

Staying of PutrefaQion:3 for thercin conſiſteth the Means of Conſervation 
of,Bodies :. For Bodies have two kindes of Diſſolutions, the one by Con- 
ſumption and Dificcation, the other by Putrefation. Bur.as for the Putre- 
factions of the Bodies of Men and Living Creatures (as in Agues, VVormy, 
Conſumptions of the Lungs, Impoſthums, and Ulcers, both inwards and out 
wards) they arc a great;part. af Phyſick and Surgery .;, And therefore we will 
reſerve the Enquiry of. them to the proper place, where we ſhall handle Me- 
dicigal Experiments of all ſorts, -. Qt the reſt, we will now enter into an En- 
quiry,, wherein much light may. be.caken from that which hath been ſaid of 
the Means to enduce or accelerate PurrefaQion: Farthe removing that which 


cauſed Purrefation,dogh prevent and ayoid PurrefaQion. 
C119 "F622! he: The 
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Ihe firſt Means of prohibiting or checking Purretattiba is cold ; for ſo 


—— 


Winter, than in Summer : And we ſee that Flowers, and Fruits ; puit in 


the Spirits, and conſtipation of the Tangible parts, | 

The ſecond is Aſtrition : For Altriction prohibiteth Diſſolution z as we 
ſee (generally) in Medicines, whereof ſuch as are Aſtringents do inhibit Purre- 
faion : And by the ſame reaſorfof Altringency, tome (mall quantity of Oyl 
of Vitriol, will keep freſh water long from putrifying. And this Aſtrigion 
is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual cold, and it worketh (pattly) by the ſame 
means that cold doth. : 

The thirdis, The excluding of theAit ; 'and again, the expoſing to the 
Air : For theſe contrarics, (as it cometh ofren to pals) work the ſame 


Beer or Wine in Bottles cloſe ſtopped, laſt long ; that the Garners tinder 
Ground keep Corn longer , than thoſe above Ground; aritl that Fruit 
cloſed jn Wax, kecpeth freſh : And likewiſe, Bodies put in Honey, and 
Flower, keepmore freſh; And Liquors, Drioks, and Juyces, with a little 
Oyl caſt onthetop, keep ſrcſh,, Contrariwiſe, we ſee that Cloath and Ap- 
parel, not aired, do breed Moaths and Mould ; and the Diverſity is, that 
in Bodies that need Detention of Spirits, the Excluſion of the Air doth 
good ; as in Drinks, and Corn: Bar in Bodies that need Emiſſion of Spirits, 
ro diſcharge ſome of the (upetfiuous moiſture, it doth hurt, torthey requite 

airing, 

"The fourth is Motion, and Stirring; for PutrefaQtion askethReſt: For 
the ſubtil Motion which PutrefaQtion requircth,' is diſturbed by any ASi- 
tation, and all Local Motion keepeth ' Bodies integral, and their parts 
together : As we fce, that turning gover' of Corn ina Garner, or Let» 
ting ir run like an Hour-Glafs, from an upper Room into a lower, doth 
kecp it ſweet; And running 'Waters putritie not } 3hd in Mens Bodies, 
exerciſe hindreth Putrefation 3 and contrarywiſe Reſt, and want of Mo- 
tion or ſtoppings ( whereby the running of Humors, or the Motion of 
Petſpirarion, is ſtayed) further PutretaQtion; as we partly touched A little 
before; | Ro R | 2 
: * The fifth is, The Breathing forth' of the Adventitious Moiſture in 
Bodies, for as wetting doth haſten Patrefation ; fo convenient drying 
(whereby the more Radical Moiſture is ohely kept in) purreth back Putre- 
fo&tion: So we feerhat Herbs and Flowers, it they-bedriedin the ſhade, or 
dried in the hot Sun, for a {ma)l: time keep beſt, For the Emiſſion of the 
looſeand advertitious Moilture; doth betray the Radical Moiſttire, and car. 
ryeth it out for company. _ | | "$Evs 
: 7.'The ſixth is, The ſitengthing of the Spirits of Bodies ; foras great 
heat keepeth Bodies from PurrefaCtion ; but a repide heat enclineth them to 
Patrefation : So a ſtrong Spirit likewiſe preſerveth, and a weak or flint 
Pirir difpoſeth to corruption. $0 we finde, that Silt-water corrupteth not 
(o:foon as freſh ;/ and ſalting of Oyſters; and powdring of Meat, keepeth 


to Water,” or Drink, doth not preſerye it from Putrifyiog, or ſpeedy Sour- 
are horand aromatical, do help ts preſerve .iquors, or Powders, &c. which 


they do; as welt by ſtrengthning the Spitits, as by foaking out the looſe 
Moiſture. - | | "" 
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conſervatories of Snow, keep freſh. And this worketh by the Detention of 


them from PurrefaQtion; It would be tryed alſo, whether Chalk, -purin- | 


ing. So we ſee that Strong-Beer Will laſt tongetthan ſmall, and all things, that | 


we ſee that Meat and Drink will la't longer, unpurriticd, of unſowred; in Þ 


effet,, according to the- nature of the Subje&-marter. So we ſee, that | 
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The ſeventh is, Separation of rhe cruder parts, and thereby making the 
Body more equal ; for all unperfe& mixture is apt to putrific, and Watry 
ſubſtances are more apt to putrific, than oily. —So, ve ſce diftilled Waters 
will laſt longer than raw Waters , and _ that have paſſed the Fire, 
do laſt longer than thoſe that have not paſſcd the Fire; as dricd Pears, 


6 
The cighth is, The drawing forth continually of that part, where the Patre- 
fattion beginnerh : Which is (Commonly) thedooje and Katry moiſture ; not onely 
for the reafon before given, that itprovoketh the radical moiſture roome 
forth with it ; but becauſe being detained in the Body, the PutrefaRion 
taking hold of it, infeReththe relt : As we ſee in the Embalming of Dead 
Bodics. And the fame reaſon is, of preſerving Herbs, or Fruits, or Flowers, 
in Bran or Meal. 

The ninthis, The commixture of axy thing thatis more oply or ſweet : For ſuch 
Podies are leaſt apt to putrific, the Air working little upon them, and they 
not putrifying preſerve the reſt. And therefore we ſee Syrrups and Oynt- 
ments will laſt longer than Juyces. 

The tetith is, The commixture of ſomewhat that is dry ; for PutrefaRion 
beginneth firſt from the Spirits, and then from the moiſture ; and that 
that is dry, is unapt to putrific. And therefore ſmoak preſerycth fleſh; 
as weſcein Bacon, and Neats-Tongues, and CAMartlems-Beef, &c. 

The opinion of ſome of the Ancicnts, That blown Airs do preſerve 
Bodies longer than other Airs, ſeemeth to me probable ; for that the 
blown Airs, being over-charged and compreſſed , will hardly reccive the 
exhaling of any thing , but rather repulſe it. Jt was tryed in 'a blown 
Bladder, whercinto fleſh was put, and likeyiſc a Flower, and it ſorted not : 
For dry Blad ers will not blow, and new Bladders rather further PutrefaRi- 
on. The way were therefore, toblow ſtrongly with apair of Bellows, into 
a Hogſhead, putting into the Hogihead (betorc) that which you would 
have preſerved ; andinthe inſtant that you withdray the Bellows, ſtop the 
hole cloſe. 


| FPHe Experimenrof Woodthat ſhineth in thedark, we have diligently 
driven and purſued ; The rather, for that of all things that give light 
here below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt apparent motion. Fire 


| Wood ining | and Flameare in continual expence ; Sugar ſhining oncly while it isin ſcra. 


in the Darks 


ping; and Salt-water while itis in daſhing ; Gloworms have theirſhining 
while they live, or a little after; onely Scales of Fiſhes (putrified) ſeem to 
be of the ſame nature with ſhining Wood. And itis true, that all Purre- 
| faction hath with itan inward motion, as well as Fire or Light. The tryal 


: forted thus. 


| I. The ſhining is in ſome picces more bright, in ſome more dim ; 


' but the moſt bright of all doth nor attain to the, light of a Glowotm. 
| 2. The Woods that have been tryed toſhine,, are chicfly Sallow and Wil- 
low alſo, the Aſh and Haſle, ic may be, it holdeth in others. 3. Both 
| Roots, and Bodics do ſhine. but the Roots better. 4. The colour of the 
ſhining part, by day-light, is in ſomepieces white, in ſome pieces inclining 
to red ; whichin the Country they callthe White and Red Carret. 5, The 
part that ſhincth, is (for the moſt part) ſomewhar ſoft, and moiſt to feel 
to; but ſome was found to be firm and hard; ſaasit might be fgurcd into 
a Croſs, orinto Beads, &c. But you muſt not look to have an Image, or 
the like, in any thing that is Lightſom ; for cven a Face in Iron xed w_ 
will 
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will not be ſeen, the light confounding the {mall differences of Jightſome 
and darkſome, which ſhew the figuce.. 6. There was the ſhining part 
pared off, till you came to that, . thardid not ſhine; . but within two days the 
part con:iguous began alſo to ſhine, being laid abroad Wit Dew 5 o as it 
ſeemeth the putrefation ſpredeth. 7. There was other dead Wood of 
like kinde that was laid abroad, which ſhined not at the firſt ; bur aker a 
nights lying abroad, begin to ſhine, 8. There was other Wood that did 
firit ſhine, and being laid dry in the Houſe, within five or fix days loſt 
the ſhining ; and laid abroad again, recovered the ſhining. 9. Shining 
Woods being laid in adry room, within a ſeven night loſt their ſhining; bur 
being laid in a Cellar, or dark room, kept the ſhining, 10, The boring of 
boles inthatkinde of Wood, and then laying it abroad, ſeemethto conduce 
romake it ſhine ; the cauſe is, for that all ſolution of continuity, doth help | 


on putrefaQtion, as was touched before. 11. No Wood hath been yer 
tryed to ſhine that was cut downalive, but ſuch as was rooted both in Stock 
and Root while itgrew. 12. Part of the Wood that ſhined, was ſteeped 
in Oyl and retained the ſhining a fortnight. 13. Tae likeſucceeded in 
ſome ſteepcdin Water, and much better. 14. How long the ſhining will 
contivue, it the Wood belaid abroad every night, and taken inand ſprinkled 
' with Water in theday, is not yet tryed. 16. Tryal was madeof laying it 
| abroad in froſty weather, which huttit not, 16. There wasa great piece 


| ofa Root, which did ſhine, ahd the ſhining part was cut off, till no more |. 


| ſhined ; yet after two nights, though it were kept inadry Room, it got a 


ſhining. 


FP He bringing forth of Living Creatures may be accelcrated in two re- 
| Þ pes : The one, if the Embryon ripeneth and perfefterh ſooner ; 
/the other, if there be ſome cauſe from the Mothers Body of Expullion 
or putting it down: Whercof the former is good, and argueth ſtrength; 


the latter is ill, and cometh by accident .or diſeaſe, . And therefore the 


Ancient oblervation is true, thatthe Childe born in the Seventh CMoneth, doth | 


' commonly well ; but Born in the Eighth Aoneth, doth (for the moſt part) 
die.  Buc the cauſe aſſigned is fabulous , - which is,” That in the Eighth 
'Moneth ſhould be the return of the reign of the Planet Saturn, Which 
(as they ſiy) is ,a Planer malign; whereas in the Seyenth is the reign 
of the Coon, which is a Planer propitious. Burt the true' cauſe is, for 
'that-where there is ſo great a prevention of the ordinary time, it is the 
luſtineſs of the Childe; but whea it is leſs, it is ſome indiſpoſitionof the 
Mother. $I 


| O Accelerate Growth or Stature , it muſt procced; Either fron the 
| Plenty of the Nouriſhment, or from the Nature of the Nourifhment, 
' or tram the Qui« kning and Exciting of the Natural heat, For the firſt, Exceſs 
of Nouriſhment, is hurtful; forit maketh the Childe corpulent, and grow- 
ing in breadth, rather: than in height. And youmay take an Experiment 
from Plarts, which if they ſpred much, are ſeldom tall. As forthe Nature 
of the Nouriſhment ; Firſt, .it- may not betoodry, and therefore Children 
in Dairy Countreys do wax mote tall, than where they feed more upon 


Bread and Fiſh. There jsalſoa reccived tale, that boyling of Dafie-Roots | 


'in. Milk ( which it is certain, are great. dfyers) will make Dogs little. 
[But ſo much is true, That an over-dry Nouriſhment-in Childhood 
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'Purtteth back Stature. Secondly, The Nouriſhment muſt. be of an opening | 


the 
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| 


| Star, and the Pure Skey. And theſe Pairs, though they be unlike in the 


..,-| foturh Silver or Quick-ſilver into Gold. 


| into Fatand Oyly, are of four kindes. Firſt, In the Mixture of Earth and| 
1 Water, Which mingled by the help of the Sun, gathered a Nitrous Fat-| 


Nature ; for that attcnuateth the Juyce, and furthereth che Motion of the 
Spirits upwards. Neither is it without cauſe, that Xenophon inthe Nouriture 
of the Perſean vr doth ſo much commendrheir feeding upon Cardamon, 
which (he fai ade them grow better, and be of a more active habir. 
Cardamon is in Latin, Nafturtizam, and withus Water-crefſes, which, it is cer- 
tain, is an Herb, that whilſt it is young, is friendly to Life. As for the 
quickning of Natural Heat, it muſt be done chicfly wich exertiſe; and 
therefore ( no doubt) much going to School, where they hit ſo much, 
hindereth' the growth of Children ; whereas Countrey-People, that go 
'not to School, arc commonly of better ſtature. And again, Men muſt 
beware how they give Children any thing that is cold in operation ; 
even long ſucking doth hinder both Wir and Stature, This hath becn 
tryed, that a Whelp that hath been fed with Nire in <ilk, hath be- 
come very little, bur extream lively : For the Spirit of Nitre is cold. 
And though it be an excellent Medicine in ſtrength of years for Pro- 
longation of Life; yer it is in Children and young Creatures an enemy 
to growth ; and all for the ſame reaſon, For Heat is requiſite ro Growth, 
Bur after a Man is come to his middle age, Heat conſumeth the Spirits; 
which the coldneſs of the Spirit of Nitre doth help to condence and 


correct. 


Here be two great Families of Things , you may term them by 
T ſeveral names, Sulphureow and ©Mercurtal, which are the Chymi#; 
words: (For as for their Salt, which is their third Principle, it is has 
poundof the other two,) Inflemable, and Not Inflamable; Hature and Crude, 
Oily and War: For we ſec that in Subterranies therearc, as the Fathers of 
their Tribes, Brimſtone and Mercury ; In Vegetables and Living Crea- 
tures, there is Water and Oyl ; in the Inferior order of Pneumaticals , 
there is Air and Flame 3 and in the Superior , there is the Body of the 


Primitive Differences of Marter, yer they ſeem to have many conſents ; 
for Mercury and Solphure are principal materials of. Metals ; Water and 
Oyl arc principal materialsof Vegetables and Animals, and ſeem to differ 
but in Materactoa or Concoction. Flame (in Vulgar Opinion ) is but 
Air incenſed, and they both have quickneſs of Motion, and facility of 
Ceſfivn, much alike : And the Interſtellar Skey, (though the opinion be 
vain, that the Star is the Denſer Part of his Orb,) bathnotwithſtanding 
ſo much affinity with the Star; that there is a rotation of that, as w-1I as 
of the Star. Therefore, itis one of the greateſt Magnalis Nature, to turn 
Water or Watry Juyce into Oyl or Oyly Juyce: Greater in Nature, than 


_ - The Inſtances we have wherein Crude and Woatry Subſtance, turneth 


neſs, more than cither of them have ſeverally ; As we ſee, intharthey put 
forth Plants, which nced both Juyces. 

'Theſecond isin the Affimilation of Nouriſhment, made in the Bodies 
of Plants, and Living Creatures ; whereof Plants turn the Juyce of mcer 
Watzr and Earth, into a great deal of Oyly 'matter : Eiving Creatures, 
chough much of their Fat, and Fleſh, arc out of Oyly Aliments, (as Meat, 


and Bread,) yet they affimilate alſo In a meaſure their Drink of Water,| 


&c 
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&c. But thele rwo ways of Verſion of Water into Oyl, ( namely, by 
Mixture and by Affimilation) are by many Paflages, and Percolations, and 
by continuance of ſoft Heats, and by circuits of Time. 2X, -20.9 

The third is in the Inception of Putrefattion y as in Water corrupted, | 357. 
nome Mothers of Watcrs diſtilled, both which have a kinde of Fatnels 
or Oyl. | 

The fourth is in the Dulcoration of ſome Metals ; as Sactharum Sa- | 358. 
tdi, &c, 

The Intenſion of Verſion of Water into a more Oyly ſubſtance is by | 359. 
Digeſtion : For Oyl is almoſt nothing elſe but Water digeſted and this 
Digeſtion is principally by Heat ; which Hoat mult be either outward or 
inward. Again, It may be by Provocation or Excitation, which is cauſed 
by the mingling of Bodtes already Oyly or Digelted, for they will ſome- 
what communicate their Nature with the reſt. Digeſtion alfois ſtrongly 
effetcd bydireR Aſſimilation of Bodies Crude into Bodies digeſted ; as in 
Plants md Living Creatures, whoſe nouriſhment is far more Crude than 
their Bodies. Butthis Digeſtion is by a great compaſs ashath been ſaid. As 
for the more full handling of theſe two i whereof this is but'a 
talte; (rhe enquiry of which, is one of the profoundeſt enquiries of Na- 
ture,) weleave it to the title of Verſion of Bodies; andlikewiſe to thetitle 
of the Firſt Congregations of Matter, which like a General Aſſembly of 
Eſtates, doth give Law to all Bodies, | PR | 


Chamelion is a Creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary Lizard, his | 560, 
A Head unproportionably big, his 'cycs great ; he moveth his Head | Experiment. 
without the writhingof his Neck (which is inflexible) as a Hog doth : His þ59"mys 
Back crooked, his Skin ſpotted with little Tumors, leſs eminent nearer Chak 
the Belly, his Tail ſlender and long ; on each Foot he hath five Fingers ; _ 
three on the outlide, and two on the inſide; his Totigue of a marvellous 
length, in reſpeR of his Body , and hollow at the end, which he will : 
lanch out to prey upon Flies: Of colour Green, arid of a dusky Yal- 
low, brighter and whitec towards the Belly ; yet ſported with Blew , 
White, and Red. If he be laid upon Green, the Green predominateth; | 
if upon Ycllow, the Yellow ; not fo, if he be'Iaid upon Blew, or-Red, or |. 
White, onely the Green ſpots receive a more orient Iuſtre ; laid upon | 
Black, he looketh all Black, though not without amixtureof Green. He | 
feedeth not oficly upon Air, (though thar bc his principal fuſtenatice;) for | 
ſomerimes he taketh Flies, as was faid ; yet ſome that have kept Chathelions } + 
a whole year together, could never perceive that cyer they ted upon an 
thing elſe but Air, and might obſerve their Bellics to fipell after they had | © 
exhauſted the Air, and clofed their Jaws, which they opeti commonly, ©.” 
apainft the Rayes of the-Sun. They have a fooliſh Tradition in'Magick, | 46 
that if a Chamelion be burntupon thetopof an Houſe, itwill raiſe a Tettpeſt, | *: I 

I ofing (according to their vain Dreams of | Om "Ty he'vott>.Þ 2 57 018 
| Writherh with Air; his Body ſhould have great 'vertue to make impreffion | 34 
[upon the Air. OI 


Mk! <1 


[Fr reported by one of the Ancients, that in part of AMedis, there ate & | 
ruptionsof Flames out of Plains, and that rhofe Flames are clear, att} x 
ciſtnot forthftch ſmoak, and;aſhes, arid pamice, as Mountain Flaties dv. } 5 
The reaſon /nodoubt) is, becauſe the Flame is nor petit,, as it is in Moun-, 
tains, and Earthquakes whichcaſt lame: There be alfo fore blinde Fites, | Fire. 
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| | underStone, which flamenot out, but Oyl being poured upon them, ay 


poſſibly getinnor out. Then bury itthree or four fogr underthe Earth, in 


: Natural Hiſtory ; 


flame out. The cauſe whereof is, for that it ſcemeth the Fire is ſo choak 
as not able to remoye the Stone, it is heat rather than flame, which never- 


thcleſsis ſufficientthe enflame to Oyl. 


T is reported, that in ſome Lakes the Water is ſo Nitrous, as if foul 
Cloaths be pur into it, it ſcourerh them of ir ſelf : And if they ſtay any 
whit long they moulder away. And the ſcouring Vertue of Nitre is the 
more to be noted, becaulc it is:a Boop cold ; and weſce warm Water 
ſcoureth better than cold. But the caule is, forthatic hath a ſubril Spirit, 
which ſevercth and divideth any thing that is foul, and viſcous, and ſticketh 


upona Body. 


Ake a Bladder, the greateſt you, can get ; full itfull of Wind, and tyc 
| it about the Neck with a Silk thred waxed; and upon that likewite 
 Waxvery cloſe; ſo that whenthe Neck of the Bladderdricth, no Air may 


'a Vault, orin a Conſervatory of Snow,the Snow being made hollow about 
.the Bladder ; and after ſome fortnights diſtance, ſee wherher the Eladder 
be ſhrunk : Forif irbe, then ir is plain, that.the coldneſs of the Earth or 
Snow, hath condenſed the Air, : and broughtit, adegree nearcr to Warer : 
Which is an Experiment of great conſequence., | 


T is a report of ſome good credit, that in deep Caves there are Penile 

Chryſtal , and degrecs of Chryſtal that drop from above, and in 
ſome other (though more rarely). that riſe from below. Whigh though 
it be chicfly the work of cold, yer it may be, that Water that paſlcth 
thorow the Earth, gathereth by hae more clammy, and fitter tro con- 
geal, and become ſolid than Water of itſelf. Therefore tryal would be 
made to lay. a heap of Earth in great Froſts, upon a hollow Veilcl, put- 
'ting a Canyaſe betyeen, that it falleth not in 3 and pour Water upon it, 
'in ſuch quantity as will be furc.to ſoak thorow , and ſee whether it 
will not make an harder Ice in the bottom of the Veſlel, and les apt to 
'diffolye. than ordinarily. I ſuppoſe alſo, that if you make the Earth nar- 
'rowcr at the. bottom than at the top, in faſhion of Sugar Loaf reverſed, 
it. will help the Experiment. For it will make the Ice, where it 
Lox Ss Is in bulk ; and cvermorc ſmallneſs of quantity is a help to 
:Vercilon.. . | | 


| fattion , as, the CAdyentitious Moiſture, which hangeth looſe in the Bodys| 


' q"Ake Damask Roſcs and pull them, then dry them upon therop ot 
f 2. an Houle, upon. a Lead or. Tarras.in the hot Sun, in. a clcar day, 
| between, the hours ( oncly) of Twelve and two or thereabours. Then 
pur them- into a ſweet dry Earthen Bottle or a Glaſs with narrow 

zouths, ſtuffing them cloſe together, bur without bruiſing.: Stop the| 
Bottle or Glaſs cloſe, and theic Roſes will retain, not onely their ſmcll| 
perfed, bur their colour freſh fora year at leaſt. Norte, that nothing doth| 
o muchdeſtroy any Plant, or other Body, cither by Purrefattion, or Ares | 


ixbe,n Ls A aps ar 
dicaſl oilture along with ir when ir {elf gacth forth. And therefore 


Mortar out. For it betrayeth and tolleth forth the Innate and| 
Creargres , moderate ſwear doth preſerve the Juyce of the Body:| 


if 


Jowke. It Lo 5 iopacs god ; 
1 Note; thas theſe Roſes when you take them from the drying, have little 
JOTe' ” 
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| or no ſmell; ſo that the ſmell is aſccond ſmell that iſſueth out of the Flowes 
' afterwards. | 


; PF He continuance of Flame, according untothe diverſicy of the Body cn- 
N þ flamed, and other ci-cumſtances, is worthy the enquiry ; chicfly; for 
that though Flame be (almoſt) of a momentany laſting, yetic recciveth the 
More, and the Leſs: We will firſttherefore ſpeak (at large) of Bodies tri. 


flamed, wholly, and immediately, withoutany Wick to help the Inflamma- 
tion. A ſpoonful of Spirit of Wine, alittle heated yas taken, and it burnt * 
, as long as came to 116 Pulſes. 1he ſame quantity of Spiric of Wine, mixcd 


' with the fixth part of a {poontful of Nitre, burnt but to the ſpace of 94 


Pulſes. Mixcd withthe like quantity of Bay-Salt 8; Pulſes, Mixed withthe + 
like quantity of Gun-powder, which diflolved into a Black-water no | 
' Pulſes. A Cube or Pellet of Yellow Wax, was taken, as much as half the | 


Spirit of Wine, and ſcy in the midſt, and itburn: onely tothe ſpace of 87 
\ Pulſes. Mixed with the fixth part of a ſpoonful of Milx, it burnt to the 
ſpace of 100 Pulſes ; andthe Milk wascrudled. Mixcd wichthie fixch part 
' of a ſpoonful of Water, ir burnt tothe ſpace of 86 Pulſes ; with an cqual 
quantity of Water, oncly to the ſpace of four Pulſes. A ſmall Pet ble 
was laid in the: mid{t, and the »pirit of Wine burnt to the ſpace of 94 
| Pulſes. A piece of Woo of the bigneſs of an Arrow, and about a Fingers 
length, was ſet up in the midſt, and the Spirit of Wine burnt to the ſpace 
of 94 Pulſes. Sothatthe Spirix of Wine Simple, endureth the longeſt, ang 
the Spirit of Wine with the Bayeſalt,and the cqual quantity of Water, were 
the ſhorteſt, | 
-  * Confider well, whether the mare ſpeedy going forth of the Flame, be 
cauſedby the greater vigor of the Flame in hurning; or by thereſiſtance of 
the Body mixc9d,and the avcriion thereof to take Flame : Wonich will appear 
by the quantity of the Spiritof Wine, that remaingth afrerthe going out of 


thiogs leaſt apt to burn, is the ſpeedicſt in going out, and note by the 
way, thax Spirit of Winchurned, till ir go out of it felf, willburn no more, 
and taſteth nothing 10 hot in the maurh as it did; no tor yet ſour, (as 
| 8 af were a degree towards Vinegar) which burat Wine doth, but flat and 

cad. 


Note, that in the Experimentof Wax aforeſaid, the Wax diſſolved in 
the burning, and yet didnor incorporate it ſelf with the Spirit of Wine, ro 
| produce one Flame; bur wherclocver the Wax floated, the Flame forſook 
it; 11] at laſtic ſpredalloyer andpur the Flame quite our. 
| The Experiments of the Mixtures of the Spirit of Wine enflamed, are 
| things of diſcovery, and not of uſc : But now we will ipeak of the continu 
| | ance of Flames, ſuch as arguſcd for Candles, Lamps, or Tapers; conſiting 
of Inflamable Mattcts, and of a Wick that provoketh Inflamation. And this 

' importech n: t onely diſcovery, but alſo uſe and profit ; for it is a great 
| ſaving in alt ſuch Lights, if chey can be made ag fair and rightas others, and 
ys laſt longer. Wax pure made into a Candle, and Wax mixcd leverally 
into Candle-ſtuff. wich the particulars that follow, (Fiz. Water, - Hqua-vite; 
CAGHh, Bay-ſglr, Ol, Butter, x itre, Brimftone, Saw duſt,) every of theſe bear- 
ing 2 ſixth part to the Wax ; and every of theſe Candles mixed, being 
of the ſame weight and wiek ,\with the Wax pure, proved thus in the 
| burning, and laſting. The hwiftelt iti confaming was that with Saw- 
| duſt, which firſt burned fair till ſome part of the Candle way conſumed, 
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the Flame. And itſeemeth clearly to bg this latter, for thatthe mixture of | 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
and the duſt gathered: about the ſnaſte 5 bur then it made: the ſnaſle big, 
and long, and to burn duskithly, and the Candle waſtedin half the timect 
the Wax purc. The next in ſwiftneſs, were the Oyl and Butter, which 
conſumed by a fifth part ſwifter than the pure Wax. Then followed in 
ſwiftneſs the clear Wax ir ſelf ; then the Bay-lalr, which laſted about 
an cight part longer than the clear Wax ; then followed the eAqua-vite, 
which lated about a fifth part longer than the clear Wax ; then follow 
the Milk and W ater, with little Coin from the CAqua-vite, but the 
Watcr ſloweſt- And in theſe tour laſt, the VViek would ſpit forth little 
ſparks: For the Nitre, it would not hold lighted above ſome twelve 
Pulſes : But all the while it would ſpit out portions of Flame, which 
afterwards would go outinto a vapor. - For the Brimſtone,'it w ould hold 
lighted much abouttheſame with the Nitre ; but then after a little while, 
it would harden and cake aboutthe ſnaſte : $o that the mixture of Bay-ſalc 
with VVax, will win aneighth part of thetime of laſting, and the VVater 
a fifth. | 
After the ſeveral materials were tryed, Tryal was likewiſe made of 
ſeveral VVieks; asof ordinary « orten, Soting T hred,” Ruſh, Silk,, Straw, and 
Wood. The Silk, Straw, and Wood, would flame alirtle, till they cameto 
the Wax, and thengoout; of the other three, the Thred conſumed faſter 
thanthe Cotren. by a fixth part of time 3 the' Cotten next ; then the Ruſh 
conſumed flower than the Cotton, by at leaſt a third part of time. For the 
bigneſs of the Flame, the Cotton, and Thred, caft a Flame much alike, and 
rhe Ruſh much leſs and dimmer. - £2nere, whether VVood -and VViecks 
both, as in Torches conſume faſter, thanthe VViecks Simple? - > 

; VVe have ſpoken of the ſeveral Materials, and the ſeveral V Vicks ; but 
ro the laſting of the Flame, it ignporteth-alſo, not onely, what the material 
is, but in the ſame material, whetherit be hard, ſoft, old, new; &c. Good 
| Houſwives to make their Candles burn _s uſeto lay them (one by 


{| one) in Bran or Flower, which make them harder, and ſothey conſume the 


flower. Inſomuch, as by this means they will out-laſt other Candles of the 
ſame ſtuff, almoſt half in half. For Bran and Flower have a vertue to 
harden, ſo that both age, and lying in the Bran doth help ro-thelaſting. 
And we ſee that VVax Candles laſt' longer then-Tallow-Candles , becautc 
| VVax is more firm and hard. 5 
Thela!ling of Flame alſo depenoeth upon the eaſie drawing of the 
Noutiſhmentz as we ſcein the Court of Eaglend, thereis a ſervice which they 
call Al-Night; which is (as it were) a great Cake of Wax, with the Wick 
in the midſt; whereby it cometh to paſs, 'thatthe-Wick fetcheth the Non- 
riſhment further off. Weſce alto,/ that Lamps laſt longer, betaulſe the Veſle! 
is far broader than the breadth of a Taper or Candle; 
| Take a Turreted Lamp of Tin-made in the form of a Square y the 
height-of-the Turret, being thrice as much: as the length of the lower part, 
whereupon the Lamp ſtandeth 3 make onely one hole in ir, at the endof the 
return furtheſt from the Turrer. 'Revyerſe it, and fill it fallof Oy), 'by that 
hole 3 and then ſet itupright 2gain, and put a Wiek in at-the hole; and 
lighten it ; You ſhalt-finde that it will burnſlow, and a long time : Which 
is Cdnſed (as was faid laſt before) for that the Flame fetcheththe Nouriſh: 
ment a far off. You fhall finde alſo, that as the Oyl waſteth and deſcend- 
| eth, -fothe top of the Turret, by little and little 6llerh with Air ; which 
is caviſed/ by the Ratefation of the Oyl by the heat. It were worthy 


| the obſervation to make a hole, (in the top -of the Turret, andto try; when 
v3 | the 
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the Oyl is almoſt conſumed ; whether the Air made of the Oyl, if you put 
co it aflameof a Candle, inthe lctring of ir forth, will enflame. Ir were good 
alſo to have the Lamp made, nor of Tin, bur of Glaſs ; that youmay ſce 
how the Vapor or Air gathereth by degrees in the top. | 

A fourth point, that impocteth the laſting of the Flame, is thie cloſe- 999-7] 
ncſs of the Air, wherein the Flame burneth. Weſee, that if Wind bloy- 
cth upon a Candle, it waſterh apace ; welſcealfo, it laſteth longer in aLan- 
chorn, thanatlarge. And there arc Traditions off Lamps and Candles, that 
haveburnt a verylong time in Caves and Tombs. | | 

A fifth point, that importeth the laſting of the Flame, is the Nature | 375+ | 
of the Air where the Flame burneth ; whether ic be hot or cold, moiſt or 
dry. The Air, if it be very cold, irritateth the Flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, (as Fire ſcor.heth in Froſty weather) and fo furthereth the 
Conſumption. The Air once heated, {I conceive) maketh the Flame burn 
more mildly, and fo helpeththe continuance; The Air, if it be dry, is in- 
different; the Air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench the Flame, (aswe 
ſec Lights will go out in the Damps of Mines ;) and howloceyer maketh it 
burn more dully, and ſohclpeththe continuance. 


þ 


| 
Urials in Earth ſerve for Preſervation, and for Condenſation, and for j 376. 
Induration of Bodies. Andif youintend Condenſation or Induration, uy mr 
you may bury the Bodies fo, as Earth may touch them; as if you would Rn oY 
make Artificial Procellane; &c. And the like you may do for Conſerya- | #eriais «r 1n- 
tion, if the Bodics be hard and ſolid, as Clay, Wood; &c. But if you \ nag ear 
inten4 Preſervation of BJdies, more foft and render, then you muſt do | zh. 

one of theſe two: ticher you muſt purthem in caſes, whereby they may 
not touch the Earth ; or clſe you mult. Vaulr, the Earth; whereby ic 
may hang over them, and not touch them : Forif' the Earth touch them, 
[ic will do more burr by the moiſture, cauſing them'to putrifie, than good | 
by the virtual cold; to conſcrve them, exceptthe Earth be very dry and 


ſandy. 
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An Orenge, Lemmon, and pple, wrapt in a Lirining Cloth, being buried | , 1, 
for a fortnights ſpace four foor deep within the Earth, though it were in a 
moiſt place, and a rainy time ; yet came forth no ways mouldy or rotten, 
| but were become a little harder than they were , otherwiſe freſh in their 
colour, butrheir ]uyce ſomewhat flatted: But with the'Burial of a forthight 
more, they become putrified. | 14a 
;. A Bottle of Beer buried in like manner as before, became more | 378. 
Bively, better taſted, and clearer than it was : And a Bottle of Wine; | 
in like manner. A Bottleof Vinegar (o buried, came forth more lively | 
and more odorifecous, ſmelling almoſt like a Violet: And after the whole | 
Moneths Burial, all the three came forth as freſh and lively, if not better 
than beforc: | 
It were a,profitable Fxpcriment, to preſerve Oretiges, Lemmons, } 379- 
and Powgranares; till Summer ; for then their price will be mi = 
encrealed;: This may be done, if you putthem in a Pot or Veile] well | 
covered. that the moiſture of the Earth come nor at them ; or clfe by put- 
| ting them in a Conſervatory of Snow. And generally, whoſocverwill make 
| Expetiments of Cold, Icthim be provided of three things, a Conſervatory | 
| of Snow, a goodlarge Vault, twenty foot at leaſt under the Ground, and | | 
adcep Well. 
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There hath been a Tradition, that Pearl, and Coral, Surchois-Stone, 
that have loſt their Colours, may be recovered by burying in the Earth; 
which is a thing of great profit, .if ir would fort : Butupon tryal of fix 
weeks Burial, there followed no effec. It were good to try it in adeep 
Well, or in a Conſervatory of Show, where the cold may be more con- 
ſtringent; and ſo'make the Body more united, and ther.by more reſplen- 
dent. 


Ens Bodies arc heavier and lefs diſpoſed to Motion when Southern 
Windsblow, then when Northern. The cauſe is, for that when the 
Southern Winds blow, the Humors do (in ſome degree) melt, and wax 
fluide, arid ſo flow into theparts ; as it is ſeen in Wood, and other Bodies, 
which when the Southern Winds blow, doſwell. Beſides, the Motion and 


AQivity of the Body conſiſteth chiefly in the finews, which, when the 
Southern Wind bloweth, are more relax, 


T is commonly ſeen, that more are ſick inthe Summer, and moredye in 

the Winter ; except it be in Peſtilent Diſeaſes, which commonly reigh in 
Summer or Autumn. The reaſon is, becauſe Dilcaſes are bred (indeed) 
chiefly by Heat ; but thenthey are cured moſt by Sweat and Purge, which 
in the Summer cometh on, or is provoked more cafily : As for Peſtilent 
Diſeaſes, the Reaſon why moſt dye of them inSummer, is becauſe they are 
bred moſt in the Summer 3 for otherwiſc,thole that are touched are in moſt 


danget in the Winter. 

He general opinion is, That Ycars hot and moiſt, are moſt Peſtilent ; 
T upon the ſuperficial Ground, that Heat and Moiſture cauſe PutrefaRi- 
on. In England it is found not truez for, many times, there haye been great 
Plagues in dry years. VVhercof the cauſe may be, for that drought in the 
Bodies bf Iſlanders, habituate to moiſt Airs, doth exaſperate the Humors, 
and maketh them more apt to Putrific or Enflame; beſides, it tainteththe 
VVaters ( commonly) and maketh them leſs wholſome. And again in 
Bajbary; the Plagues break up inthe Summer-Meneths, whenthe VVeather 


is hot and dry. 
Any Diſeaſes, (both Epidemical and others) break forth at parcicular 


, the Diſcaſes, that:enſue upon the Nature of the'preceden 


M cn. And the-caule is falfly imputed to the conſtitution of the Air, 
at that time, when they break forth orreign; "whereas it proceedeth (indeed) 
| from a Precedent Sequence, and Series of the Seaſons of the Year : And 

therefote Hippocrates, .in his Prognofticks, doth make good obſervations of 
t four Seaſons of 
| the Year. ; 


Ryal hath been made with Earthen Bottles, well topped, hanged in..a 
VVell of Twenty Fathom deep, at the leaſt ; and tome of the Bottles 
' have been let downintothe V Vater, ſome others have hanged above, with- 
| in abquta Fathom'of the V Vater; and the Liquors ſo tryed have been, Beer, 
| (not new, but ready: for drinking) and V Vine, and Milk. The proot bath 
| beens ithat both the Beer, and the V Vine, (as well within V Vater, as above) 
have:not:becn palled or deaded ar all ; but as good, or ſomew har berter 
than Bottles ofthe: ſame . Drinks and ſtaleneſs, kept in a Ceiter.” But thoſe 
| which did hang above V Vater, were apparently the beſt ; and that my did 
BELLE ove! 
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flower 4 lirtle 3 whereas that under Water did nor, chotigh it. were freſh. 
The Milk ſoured, and began to putrifie. Nevertheleſs it is true, thatthere is a 
Village near Blow, where in deep Caves they do thicken Milk; in ſuch forr, 
that it becometh very pleaſant ; which was ſome caule of this tryal of bang. 
iog Milk in the Well : But our proof was naught, ncjther do know, whe- 
ther that Milk in thoſe Caves befirſt boyled, It were good thereforeto try 
it with Milk ſodden, and with Cream ; for that Milk of it ſelf, is fuch a Com- 
pound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey, as itis calily turned and diſſolved. 
[t were good alſo to try the Beer, when it is in Wort, that it may be cen, 
g—_—— hanging in the Well, will accelerate the ripening andelarifying 
of it, 


Tyers, we ſee, daStut. The cauſe may be (in moſt) the Refrigeration of |_ 336. 
DF Tongue, whereby it isleſs apt to: move ; and therefore weſee, | henment 
that Naturals do generally Stut: And weſee, that in thoſe that Stut , if they nk | 
drink Wine moderately, they Sturt lefs, becauſc it heateth : And fo we ſee, [5s 
thar they that Stut, do Srut more in the fir(t offerto ſpeak,than in continuance; 
becauſe the Tongue is, by motion, ſomewhat heated. In ſome allo, it may 
be (though rarely) the dryne(s of the Tongue , which likewiſe maketh it 
lesaptto move as well as cold; for itis an affe& that cometh to ſome wiſc 
and great Men, avit did unto Moſes, who was Lingue Prepedite: And many 
Stutters (we finde) are very Cholerick Men, Choler enqucing a dryneſs in 
the Tongue. OO. | 


Mells, and other Odors, arc ſweeter in the Air, at ſome diſtance, thanntar | ,g- 

J the Noſe; as hath been partly touched heretofore. [The cauſe is double, | gxperiments 
hrſt, The finer mixture, or jacorporation of the Smell, For walce, that in | is Conſort, 
Sounds likewiſe, they are ſweeteſt, when we cannot hear every part by it ſelf. _—_— n 
The cther reaſon is, 'For that all (weer Smclls have joyned with them ſome 
Earthy or Crude Odors ; and at ſome diſtance the Sweet; which is the more 


ſpiritual, is perceived; and the Earthy reacheth not ſo far, 


FH weer Smells are moſt forcible in dry Subſtances, when theyare broken ; 388, 
and ſo like wiſe in Orenges or Lemwmons, the nipping off their Rinde,, giveth out 
their ſmell more : And generally, when Bodies are moved or ſtirred, though 
not broken, they ſmell more, asa Sweet-Bag waved. The cauſe is double; | | 
the'one, for that ghere is a geater emiſſion of the Spirir, when way is made : | 
And this holdet!1 in the Breaking, Nipping, or Cruſhing ; it holdeth alſo, / 
(in ſome degree) in the Moving, Butin this laſt, there is a concurrence of 
theſecond cauſe, which is the Impulſion of the Air, that bringeth the ſent | 
faſter upon us. 

/ : The daintieſt ſmells of Flowers, are out of thoſe Plants whoſe Leaves | 339, 
(mell not; as 7olers, Roſes, Wall-flowers, Gillysflowers, Pincks, Woed-bine, Vine- 0 
flowers, Hpple-blooms, Limetree-blooms, Bean-blooms, &c. TI he caule is, for that j 
where there is beat and ſtrength enough in the Plant to make the Leaves | 
odorate, there the ſmell of the Flower is rather evanide and weaker, than 
that of the Leaves; asitis in Reſemary-flowers, Lavender-flowers, and SWeet-Bridr 
Riſer: But where there is leſs heat, there the Spirit of the Plant isdigeſted | | 
and refined, and ſevcred fromthe groſſer Juycein the Effloreſcence, and not 1 
before. 1 
| I Moſt 
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Moſt Odors ſmell beſt, broken, or cruſht,as hath been ſaid ; but Flowers 
preſſed or beaten, do loſe the freſhneſs and ſweetneſs of their Odor,- The 
cauſe is, for that when they are cruſhed, the groſſer and more earthy Spirit 
cometh out with the Finer, and troublethit 3 whereas in ſtronger Odors there 
are no ſuch degrees of the iſſue of the ſmell, 


T is athing of very good uſe, to diſcover the goodneſs of Waters. The 

taſte to thoſe that drink Water ozely doth ſomewhat: Bur other Expe- 
riments are more ſure, Firſt, try Waters by weight , wherein you may 
finde ſome difference, though not much : And the lighter, you may account 
the better, 

Secondly, Try them by boiling npon an equal fire; and that which con. 
ſumecth away faſteſt, you may account the beſt, 

Thirdly, Try them in ſeyeral Bottles or open Veſſels, matches in every 
thing elſe, and ſee whichof them laſt Jongeſt without ſtench or corruption; 
and that which holdeth unputrified longeſt, you may likewiſe account the: 
belt. 

| Fourthly, Try them by making Drinks, ſtronger or ſmaller, with the 
ſame quantity of Malt ;, and you may conclude, that that Water, which 
maketh the fironger Drink, isthe more concoRted and nouriſhing ; though 
perhaps it be not ſo good for Medicinal uſe. And ſuch VVater (commonly) 
is the V Vater of large and navigable Rivers; and likewiſe in large and clean 
Ponds of ſtanding VVater : For upon both them, the Sun hath more power 
than upon Fountains, or ſmall Rivers. And I conceive, that Chalk-wateris 
next them the beſt, for going furtheſt in Drink, For thatalſohelpeth con- 
coQion, ſo it be out of a deep VVell ; for then itcureth therawneſs of the 
V Vater; but Chalky-water towards the top of the Earth, is too fretting, 
as it appeareth in Laundry of Cloaths, which ycar outapace, if yori ule ſuch 
VVaters. 

Fifthly, The Houfywives do finde adifference in Waters, for the bear- 
ing or not bearing of Soap ; and it is likely,. that the more fat water will 
bear Soap beſt, for the hungry water doth kill the unQtuous nature of the 
Soap. | 
* Sixthly, You may make ajudgment of Waters according tothe place, 
whence they ſpring or come. TheRain-water is by the Phyſitians eſteemed 
the fineſt and the beſt ; but yet it is aid to putrifie ſooneſt, which is 
likely, becauſe of the fincneſt of the Spirit 3 and in Conſervatories of 
Rain-water, (ſuch as they have in Fenzce, &c ) they are found not (0 
choice Waters 3 (the worſe perhaps ) becauſe they are covered aloft, 
and kept from the Sun, Snow-water is held unwholeſome, inſomuch, 
the people that dwell at the Foot of the Snow Mountains, or otherwikc 
upon the aſcent, (eſpecially the VVomen) by drinking of Snow-water, 
have great bags hanging under their Throats. VVell VVater, except it be 
upon Chalk, or avery plentiful Spring maketh Meat red, which is an ill ſign. 
Springs on thetops of high Hills arc the beſt ; for both they ſeem to have 
a Lightneſs and Appetite of Mounting ; and beſides, they are moſt pure and 
unmingled : And again are more percolated through a great ſpace of Barth. 
For VVaters in Valleys, joyn in effe under ground with all VVaters of the 
fame Level ; whereas Springs on the tops of Hills, paſs through a great deal 
| of pure Earth with leſs mixture of other VVaters, | 

Seventhly, Judgment may be made of Waters by the Soyl whereupon 
the VVaterrunneth, as Pebbleis the cleaneſt and beſt taſted; and next tothat 
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Clay-water; andthirdly, Water upon Chalk ; Fourthly, that upon Sand ; 
andyorſt of all, upon Mud. Neither may you truſt Waters that ta'te ſweer, 
forthey are commonly found in Riſing-grounds of great Cities, which muſt 
needs take in a great dcalof filth. 


N Peru, and divers parts of the J/eft-:ndies, though under: the Line, the 

Heats are not ſo intolcrable, as they be in Barbary, and theSkirts of the 
Torrid Zone. The cauſesarc, firſt, the great Brizes whichthe motion of the 
Airin great Circles (ſuchas are under the Girdlec of the World) produceth; 
which do refrigerate ; a:d theretore in thoſe parts, Noon isnothing ſo hot 
when the Brizes arcgreat, as about nine or ten of theclock in the-Fore- 
noon. Another caulc is, for that the length of the Night, and the Dews 
thercof, dy compencethe Heat of the day. A third caule is, the ſtay of the 
Sun; not in re pe@of day and night (for that we ſpake of before) bur in 
reſpect of the Seaſon : For under the Line, the Sur. crofleth the Line, and 
maketh two Summers and two Winters ; but in the skirts of the Torrid 
Zoe, it doubleth and gocth back again, and ſo maketh one long 
SJummcr. 


He heatof the Sunmaketh Men black in ſome Countreys, asin & 4- 
T thiopia and Guinny, &c Fire dothitnot as we ſec in Glaſs-Men, thar are 
continually about the Fire. The rcaſon may be, becaulc Fire doth lick up 
the Spirits and Blood of the Body, fo as they exhale ; ſo that it ever maketh 
Menlook Pale and Sallow ; bur the Sun which is agentler hear, doth bur 
draw the Blood to the outwardparts, and rather concoRteth it, then ſoakerh 
it: And therefore, we ſce that all c,EZtbiopes are fleſhly, plump, and have 
orcat Lips. All which betoken moiſture retained, and ror drawn out. We 
ſeealſo, that the Xegroes arc bred in Counrreys that have plenty of Water, 
by Rivers or otherwiſe : For cAMero, which was the Metropolis of c_/Zthiopia, 
| was upon a great Lake; and Congo, where the Negroes are, is full of Rivers. 
| And the confines of the River Niger, where the Negroes allo are , arc 
well watered ; and the Region about Capo Verde is likewiſe moiſt, inſo- 
much, as iris peſtilent through moiſture: Burthe Countreys cf the Abyſ- 
ſenes, and Barbary, and Peru, wherethey are Tawney and Olivaſter, and Pale, 
jare generally more ſandy and dry. As for the Athiopes, asthey arc plump 
and flcſhly, 1o (it may be) they are Sanguine and Ruddy colourcd, if their 
Black Skin would ſuffer it to be ſeen. 


Ome Creatures do move a good while after their head is off, as Birds. 

Some a verylittle time, as Men and all Beaſts. Some move, though cur 
in ſeveral pieces, as Snakes, Ecls, Worms, Flies, &c. Firſt, therefore it is 
certain, thatthe immediate cauſe of Death, isthe reſolution orextinguiſh- 
ment of the Spirits; and that the deſtruQion or corruption of the Organs, 
is but the wks cauſe. But ſome Organs are fo pcremptorily necellary, 
that the extinguilhment of the Spirits doth ſpeedily follow ; but yerſo, as 
there is an interim of a ſmall time. - It is reported by one of the Ancients, of 
credit, That a Sacrificed Beaſt hath lowed MT the Heart hath been ſevered; |} 
and it is areport alſo of credit, That the Head of a-Pig hath been opened, | 


——” 


and the Brain pur into the Palm of a Mans Hand, trembling, withour | 


breaking any part of it, or ſevering itfrom the Marrow of the Back-bone : 
during which time, the Pig hath been, inall appearance, ſtark dead, and 
Without motion : And after a ſmall time the Brain bath been replaced, 
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| and the Skull of the Pig cloſed, and the Pig hath alittle after gone abour, | 
And certain it is, that an Eye upon Revenge, hath been thruſt forth, ſo asit 
hangeda pretty diſtance by the Viſual Nerve; and during thattime, the Eye 

hath been without any power of Sight ; and yet after (being replaccd) re. 

covered Sight, Now the Spirits are chiefly inthe Head, and Cells of the 

Brain, which inMen and Beaſts are large; and therefore, when the Headis 

| off, they movelittle or nothing : But Birds have {mall Heads, and there. 

fore the Fpirirs are alittle more diſperſed in the Sinews , whereby Motion re- 

| maineth in them a little longer ; infomuch, as it is extant inſtory, that an 

Emperor of Rome, to ſhew the certainty of his hand, did ſhoota great Forked 

| Arrow at an Eftrich, as ſhe ran ſwiftly upon the Stage, and ſtroke off her 

Head, and yet ſhe continued the race a little way with her Head off, Az 
| for Worms, and Flics, and Ecls, the Spirits are difliſed almoſt all over ; and 
therefore they move in their ſeveral pieces. 
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E will now enquire of Plazes or Pegnabier and we ſhall 


do it with diligence. Thcy are the pripcipal part of 
the Third days Work; they are the firſt Producer, which 
is the word of © Animatiov, for the other words arcbut 


Wd gcneraluſe, For Fogd, CHedicine, and a number of Adi. 
al cinal Arts: | 


There were ſown in a Bed, Turnip ſeed, Raddiſh-ſeed Wheat, Cacumbersſeed, 
and Pezſe, TheBcd we calla Hot-bed, and the manner of iris this; There 
was taken Horſe-dyvg, old; and well rotted ; this was laid upon a Bank 
half a foot high, and ſupported round about with Planks ; and upon the 
top Was Caſt ſifted Earth, ſome two fingers deep; and then the Seed 
(prinkled upon it, having been ſteeped all night in Water mixed with Cow- 
dung. The Turnjp-ſeed, and the YYhear, came up half an inch above ground, 
within two days after, without any wateripg ; thereſt the third day, The 
' Experiment was made in Ofober, and (it may be) in the Spring, the Accele- 
rativg would have been the {peedier, This is 2 noble Experiment; for , 
without this help, they would have been four times as long in coming up. 
But there goth not occur to me, at this preſent, any ale thereof, for pro- 
fir, except ir ſhould be for Sowing of Peaſe; which have their price very 
much increaſed by the early coming, Jt may be tryed alſo with Cher- 
| tics, Strawberries, and other Fruit which are deareſt, when they come 
| ealy. | 

| "There was W heat ſteeped in Water mixed with Cow-dung, other in 
| Water mixed with Horſe-daog, other in Water mixcd with Pigeon.dung, 


Ae thc words of Efſence ; and they are of excellent and ; 
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| in Spititof Wine. The proportion of the mixture was, a fourth part of 


| concerning the comforting of the Spirits of the Plant, arc alſo the experi. 


:| South-Weſt Sun is too parching. So likewiſe planting of them upon the 


ſorcible, is not praQtiſed, 


Natural Hiſtory ; 


other in Urine of Man, otherin Water mixed with Chalkpowdred, other 
in Water mixcd with Soor, other in Water mixed with Aſhes, other in 


Water mixed with Bay-Salt, otherin Claret Wine, otherin Malmſey, other 


OO —— 


the ingredicnts tothe Water, ſave that there was not of the Salt-above an 
cight part. The Urinc, and Winds, and Spiritof Wine, wereſimple without 
mixture of W ater ; the time of ſteeping was twelve hours; thetime of the 
year Oftober.Therc was alſo other Wheat lownunſtceped,bur watred twice a 
day with warm Water; there was alſo other Wheat ſown imple, to com- 

arc it with the reſt. The event was, that thoſe that werein the mixture of 
Pun , and Urine, Soot, Chalk, Aſhes, and Salt, came up within ſix days ; 
and thoſe thafafterwardfproved the higheſt, thickeſt, and moſt luſty, were, 
firſt the Uring, and then the Dungs ; next the Chalk, next'the Soot;"next 
the Aſhes, /next the Salt, next the Wheat ſimple of it ſelf unltceped and 
unwatered, next the watercd twice aday with warm Water, next the Claret 
Wine. So that theſe three laſt were {lower than the ordinary Wheat of it 
ſclf; and this Culture did rather cetard than advance. As for thoſe that 
were ſtceped in Malmſey, and Spirit of Wine, they came not upat all. This 
is a rich Expcriment for profit ; forthe moſt of theſtcepings are cheap 
things, and the goodneſs of the crop is a great matter of gain 3 if the 

oodneſs of the crop anſwer the carlincls of the-coming up, as it is like it 
will, both being from the vigor of the Seed ; which allo partly appearcd 
in the former Experiment, as hath been ſaid. This Experiment would be 
trycd inother Grains, Seeds, and Kernels; for itmay be ſome ſteeping will 
agree beſt with ſome Seeds. It would be alſo tryed with Roots ſteeped as 
beforc, but for longer time ; itwould be tryed alſo in ſeveral ſeaſons of the 
Year, eſpecially inthe Spring. 

Strawberries Watered now and then (28once in three days) with Water, 
wherein hath been ſteeped Sheeps-dung, or Pigeons-dung, will prevent and 
come early. And itis like the ſame effe& would follow in other Berries, Herbs, 
Flowers, Grains, or Treesz andtherefore itis an Experiment, though vulgar io 
Strawberries, yet not brought into uſe generally : For it is uſual to help 'the 
Ground with Muck, and likewiſe torecomfort it ſometimes with Muck put 
to the Roots, but to water it with Muck-watcr, which is like to be more 


Dung, or Chalk, or Blood, appliedin ſubſtance (ſeaſonably) to the Roots 
of Trees, doth ſet them forwards. Buttodo it unto Herbs, without mixture 
of Water or Earth, it may be theſe helps are too hot. 

The former means of helping Germination, are either by the goodneſs 


and ſtrength of the Nouriſhment, or by the comforting and exciting the 
Spiritsin the Plant, to draw the Nourifhment better. And of this latter kinde 


ments that follow 3 though they be not applications to the Root or Sced. 
The planting of Trees warm upon a Wall, againſt the South or South-Eall 
Sun', doth haſten their coming on and ripening; and the South-Eaſt 


[0pm where a Fire is continually kept, worketh the ſame effe& ; which 


is ſoundto be better than the South-Weſt, though the South-Weſt be the 
| hotter Coaſt, But the cauſe is chiefly , for that the hear of the morning 
; ſuccecdeth the cold of the night; and partly, becauſe (many times) the 


Back of a Chimney where a fire is kept, doth halten their coming on, and 
ripening':. Nay more, the drawing of the Boughs into the inſide of 2 


hath! 


| Century F.. | 94. || 
| hath been tryed with Grapes; inſomuch, as they will comea Moneth earlict, | 
{rhen thz Grapes abroad. | . | 
| Beſides the two Means of Aceclerating Getmination,formetly deſcribed; | 406. 
/ that is to fay, the mendiog of the Nouriſhment; comforting of the Spirit of 
'the Plant; there is a third, which is the making way for the eaſie coming to. 
the Nouriſhmenr, and drawing it. And therefore gentle digging and lootning | 
of the Earth about the Roots of Trees,and the removing Hetbs and Flowers | 
| into new Earth, oncein two years (which is the ſame thing, for thenew Earth 
is cyer looſer) doth greatly further the proſpering and earlineſs of Plants. h 
But the moſt admirable Acceleration by facilitating the Nourifhment, is | 407. 
that of Water. For a Standard of a Damak Roſe withthe Rooton, was ſet 
in a Chamber , where no Fire was, upright in an Earthen Pan, full of fair 
Water, without any mixture, half a footunder the Water, the Standard be- 
ing more than two foot high above the Water, Within, inthe ſpace of ten 
days, the Standard did pur forth a fair-green Leaf, and ſome other little 
Buds, which ſtood at aſtay without any ſhew of decay or withering, more 
then ſeven days. Burt afterwards that Leaf faded, bur the young Buds did 
ſprout on, which aſterward opened into'fair Leaves, in the ſpace of three 
Moneths, and continued o a while afrer, till uponremoyal welefttherryal. 
But note, thatthe Leaves were ſomewhat paler, and light-coloured then the | 
Leaves uſe to be abroad. Note, that the firſt Buds were in-the end of Ofober, 
and it is likely, thatif it had been in the Springtime, it would haye put forth 
with greater ſtrength, and (it may) be to have grown on to bear Flowers; 
By this means, you may have'(as itſeemeth) Roſes ſetin the midſt of a Poo], 
being ſupported with ſome (tay ; which is matter of rareneſsand pleaſure, 
though ot ſmalluſe, This is the more ſtrange, for that the like Roſe Stand. | 
ard was put at the ſame time, into Water mixed with'Horſe-dung, the Horſe- 
duvg about the fourth part to the Water, and in four Moneths ſpace (while it 
was obleryed) put not forthany Leaf, though divers Buds atthe firſt, asthe 
other, | 
A Dutch Flower tHathad a Bulbons Root, was likewiſe put at the fame tinie | 498. 
all under Water, ſome rwo or three fingers deep ; and within ſeven days 
ſprouted, and continued long after further growing. There were alſo put in, 
a Beet-root, a Borrage-root, and a Raddish-root, which had all their Leaves cut al- 
moſt cloſe to the Roots ; and within ſix wetks had fair Leaves, and ſo con- 
tinued till the end of Noyember. _ C24 
Note, that if Roots, or Peaſe, or Flowers may beaccelerated in their | 499+ | 
coming andripening, there is a double profirz the one in the high price that | 
thoſe things bear whenthey comeearly ; theorherin the ſwiftneſs of their | 
returns: For in ſome Grounds which areſtrong,you ſhall havea Raddiſh,&c. | - 
comein amoneth, thatin other Grounds will not come in two, and fo make 
doublc returns, | 
Wheat alſo was put into the Water, and carne not forthat all; ſoas.it | 410. 
ſeemeth theremuſt be ſome ſtrength and bulk in the Body, put into the Wa | . 
ter, as itisin Roots 3 for Grains, or Seeds,the cold of the Water will morti- 
he. But caſually ſome Wheat lay underthe Pan, which was ſomewhat moi- 
ſtened by the ſuing of the Pan, which in fix weeks (as aforeſaid) looked 
mouldy to the eye, but it was ſprouted forth half a fingers length. RX 
It ſeemeth by theſe Inſtances of Water, tharfor nouriſhment the Water | 41t- 
is almoſt all.inall, and that the Earth/ doth but keep the Plant upright, and | .- 
lave it. from over-heat, and over-cold ; and therefore is a comfortable 


Experiment for good:Drinkers. It proveth alſo that our former _y as | 
rink | 


hmm, | 
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* | Drink incorporate with Fleſh or Roots (a5 inCapon-Beer, &«.) will nouriſh 


more eaſily than Meat and Drink taken ſeverally, 

T he Houſing of Plants {I'conceive) will both Accelerate Germination, 
and bring forth Flowers aud Plants in the.colder Seaſons : And as wc Houſe« 
hot Countrey Plants, as Lemwons, Orenges, Myrtles,to fave them ; fo we may 
Houſ our own Country-Plants to forward rhem, and make them come in 
the cold Scaſons; ; in-duch fort, that you may have Yiolets, Strawberries, Peaſe, 
all Winter : So that you (ow or xemove them at firtimes. This Experiment 
is to be.rcferred untorbecomtpeing of the Spiric of the Plant by warmth. as 
well as Houſing their Boughs, &c, Sothen the means to Accelerate Germi- 
nation, are in particular eight, in general three. : 


770 make Roſes orother Flowers come late, it is an Experiment of Pleaſure, 
+Forthe Ancients eftcemed much of Roſa Sera, and indeed the A ovember 
Roſe'is the ſweeteſt, haying been leſs exhaled by the Sun. The Means arc 
theſe, Firſt, Thecutting off their tops immediately after they have done bear. 
ing, and then they will come again the ſame year about Noyember ; but they 
will not come juſt on the tops where they were cut, but outof thoſe Shoots 
which were (as it- were) Woater-boughs. The caulc is, for that the Sap, 
which otherwiſe would have fed the top, (though after bearing), will, by 
the diſcharge of that, divert unto che Siae-ſprouts, and they will come to 
bear, but later. 27" 


The ſecond is the Puling of the Buds of the Roſe, when they are newly 
knotted, for then the ſide Branches will bear, The cauſc is the ſame with the 
former: For cuttivg off the Tops, and pulling off the Buds, work the ſame cfed, in 


| Retenſion of the Sap for a time, aad Diverſion of it to the Sprouts that were 


not ſoforward. 
The third is the cuttivg off fome fewof the Top-boughs in the Spring 


| time bur ſuffering the lower Boughs to grow on. The caulcis, for that the 


Boughs do belp to draw up the Sap more ſtrongly; and'we ſee that in 
Pouling of Trees, many do uſe to leave a Bough or two on the top to 
help to draw up the Sap. And it is reported allo, That if yougraft upon 
the Bongh of a Tree, and cut off ſome of. the old Boughs, the new Cions 
will periſh, . ; 

The fourth is by laying the Roots bare about Chriſtmas ſorc days. The 
cauſe is plain, for that it doth arreſt the Sap from going upwards for atime; 
whieh arreſt, is afterwards releaſed by the covering of the Root again with 
Barth, and then the Sap getteth up, but later, 

Thefith is theremovipg of the Tree ſome Moncth before it Buddeth, 
The cauſe is, forthatſome time will be required after che Remove, for the 
Reſetling, before itcan draw the Juyce; and thattime being loſt, the bloſflom 
mult needs come forth later, 

The ſixth is the Grafting of Roſes in My, which commonly Gardiners 
do not till /Zaly, and then they bear not till rhe next year ; but if you graft 
them in Ay, they will bear the ſame year, but late, 

The ſeventh js the Girding of the Body of the Tree about with ſome 
Packthred 3 for thatalſo in a degree reſtraineththe Sap, and maketh ic come 
np more late, and more lowly. | 

The eighth isthePlanting of thent in a Shade orin a Hedge, The cauſe 
is, partly che keeping out of the Fun, which haſineth the Sap toriſe, and 


theſe 
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theſe means may be praQiled upon orher, both Trecs, and Flowers, 3-uratis 
mutandis. 

Mcn haveentertained a conceit that ſheweth prettily, namely, That if 
you grafr a Late- comirg- Fruit, upon a Stock of a Fruit-tree that cometh car- 
ly, the Graft will bear Fruit early, as a Peach upon a Cherry : And contrari- 
wiſe, if an Early. coming-Fruit upen a Stock gf a Fruit-tree that cometh late, 
the Graft will bear Fruit Jate ; as a Cherry upon aPcach, But the(c are but 
imaginations, and untrue, The cauſe is, for that the Cions over=:uleth the 
Stock quite, and the Stock is but Paſhye onely, and giveth Aliment, but no 
Motion to the Graft. 


WE will ſpeak now, how to make Fruits, Floyers, and Roors larger, in 
more plenty and ſweeter than they uſe to be; and howto make the 
Trees themſelves more tall, more (pred, and morc haſty and ſudden, than 
they uſe tobe, Wherein there is no doubr, but the former: Zxoeriments 
of e Acceleration will djerve much to theſes purpoles. And again, 3!:ar rhete 
Experiments which we lhall now et down, doſerve allo for Acceleration, b- 
cauſe both EffeQs proceeds from the encreaſe of Vigor inthe Trec; but'yer 
to avoid confuſion, And becauſe ſome of the Meansare moreproper for the 
oneeffeQ, and ſome forthe other, We will handle them apar:, 


It is an aſſured Experience, That an heap of Flint or Stone, laid about the 
bottomof a wilde Tree, (as in Oak, Elm, Aſh, &c.) upon the firlt planting, 
doth make itproſper double as much as without it, the caule is, for that 


eth it not to be exbaled by the Sun. Again, it keepeth the Tree warm from 
cold.Blaſts and Froſts, as it were in an Houle, It may be alſo, there is ſome- 
what in the kceping of it ſteady at the firlt. Puere, jt laying of Straw ſome 
height about the Body of a Tree, will.not make the Tree forwagds : For 
thoughrhe Root giveth the Sap, yetitis the Body that draweth jt, But you 
mult note, thatif you lay Stones about the Stalk of Lettuce, or other Plants 
that.are more ſofr, it will oyer-moilten the Roots, fo ay the Yorms will car 
them. on 
A Treeat the firſt ſetting, ſhovldaotbeſhaken, until it hathtaken Root 
fully ; And therefore ſome have put too little Forks about the bottom of 
their Trees, to keep them upright ; but after a years rooting, then ſhaking 
doth the Tree good by looſning of the. Earth, and (perinaps) by exerciſing 
(as it were) and ſtircing the Sap of the Tree. 
i Generally, thecunigg away of Boughs and Suckers at the Root and 
Body, doth make Trees grow hign 3 andcontrariwiſe, the Poling and Cur. 
ting of the 39p., makerh them grow, ſpred, and buſhy ; as we fee in Pol- 
lards; &c. ; 'C 
- 3 It isreported, That ro make haſty growing Coppice. wood, the way is, 
tozake Willow, - Sallow, Popler, Alder, of forucſcyen years growth 3 and 
to-ſet them, not hpright, bur a-{lope, a reaſonable depth under the Ground; 
and then inſtead of one Root they will put forth many, andſocarry more 
ſhoots upon a Stem. -” 
; When you would have many new F.oots of Fruit-Trees, take alow 
\ Tree, and bow it, and lay all his Branches a flat uponthe ground, and calt 
Earth upon them, andevery twig willtake Root, And this is a very profirable 
Experiment for coſtly T'cees 3 ( for the Boughs will make Stocks withoucr 
charge ) ſuch: as are CApricots, Peaches, Almonds, Corneljans, Mulberries, Fig 
2 


itretaineth the moiſture which falleth at any time upon the Tree, and ſuffer- 
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t {pred him upon the South fide ; conceiving, that the Root and lower part 
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{and ſweeter : But it is more chargcable in reſpe& of the Props. It were 


| young Stocks, but upon divers Boughs of an old Tree ; for they will bear | 
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&c. The like is continually practiſed with Vines, Roſes, Musk-Roſes, 
SC. 


| 


From May to July you may take off the Bark of any Bough, being of 
the bigneſs of Three or four Inches, and cover the bare place, ſomewhat | 
above and below with Loam, well tempercd with Horſe-dung, binding it 
faſt down. Then cut off the Bough about Alhelantide in the bare place, and 
ſet it in Ground, and it will grow tobe a fair Tree in one year. The cauſe 
may be, for that the Bearing from the Bark, keepeth the Sap from deſcend- 
ing towards Wintcr, and ſo holdethit inthe Bough; and it may bealfo, that 
Loam and Horſc-dung applicd tothe bare place, do moiften it and cheriſh 
it, and make it more apt to put forth the Root. Note, that this may be a 
general means for keeping up the Sap of Trees intheir Boughs, which may 
ſcrve to other cfteRs. | 

Ir hath been praQiiſcd in Trees that ſhew fair and bear nor, to bore. a 
hole thorow the Heart of the Tree, andthereuponit will bear. Which may 
be, for that the Tree before hath roo much Repletion, and was opprefled 
with his own Sap; forRepletion is an encmy to Generation. 

It hath been prattiſedin Trees that donortbear, to cleave two or three 
of the chict Roots, and to put into the Cleft a ſmall Pebble which may 
keep it open, and then it will bear. The cauſe may be, for that a Roor of 
a Tree may be (as it were) hide-bound, no leſsthen the Body of the Tree ; 
but it will not keep open without ſomeyhat put into it. 

It is uſually praftiſed to ſer Trees thatrequire much Sun; upon Walls 
againſt the South ; as x pricots, Peaches, Plumbs, Fines, Figs, and the like. It 
hatha double commodity ; the one, the heat of the Wall by reflexion ; the 
other, the taking away of the ſhade : For when a Tree groweth round, the 
upper Boughs over ſhaddow the lower, bur when it is fpred upon a Wall, 
the Sun cometh alike upon the upper and lower Branches. 

It hfth alſo been practiſed (by ſome) to pull ſome Leaves from the 
Trees fo ſpred, that the Sun may come upon the Bough and Fruit the bet- 
ter. ] here hath beenpraGtiſed allo a curioſity, to ſet a Tree uponthe North 
fide of a Wall, and at a lictle height, ro draw him through the Wall, and 


of the Stock ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper Boughs 
and Fruit, the comfort of the Sun; but itſorted not. The cauſe is, tor that 
the Rootrequirethſome comfort from che Sun, though under Earth, as well 
a< the Body; and the lower part of the Body more than the upper, as we 
ſee in competrng a Tree below with ſtray. | 
]helownels of the Bough, wherethe Fruit cometh, maketh the Fruit 
reatcr, and to ripen'better ; foryou ſhallever ſee in Apricores, Peaches, or 
C1Helo-Cotones upon a Wall, the greateſt Fruits towards the bottom. And in 
France the Grapes that make the Wine, grow upon the low Vines, boundto 
{mall Stakes ; and the raiſed Vines in Arbors, make but Verjuyce. Ir is 
true, that in Traly, and other Countreys where they have hotter Sun, they 
raiſe themupon Elms and Trees : Burt I conceive; that if the French man- 
ner of Planting low, were brought inuſe, their Wines would be ſtronger 


o00d to try whether a Tree grafted ſomewhat near the ground, and the 
lower Boughs onely maintaincd, and che higher continually proyncd off, | 


would notmake a larger Fruir, 
To have Fruit in greater Plenty, the way is tograft, not onely up6n 


———— 
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great numbers of Fruit ; whereas if you graft bur upon one Stock,the Tree 
can bear bur few. 


but in Vines ; which, if it were transferred untoother Trees and Shrubs; (as 
Roles, &c.) I conceive, would advance them likewiſe. 

It hath been known, that a Fruit>tree hath been blown up (almoſt) by 
the Roots, and ſet up again, and the nexc year bare exceedingly. The 
cauſe of this was nothing but the looſeniog of the Earth, which comforterh 
any Tree, and is fit to be prattiled more than it is in Fruit-trees : For 
Trees cannot be ſo fitly removed into new Grounds; as Flowers and Herbs 


The digging yearly about the Roots of Trees, which is agreat means; | 
both to the Acceleration and Mclioration of Fruits, is praiſed in nothing | 


" 


; 
j 
' 

f 


mays 


into f:cſh Paſture, gather new and tender fleſh, and in all things, becter 
nouriſhment than hath been uſed, doth help to renew, eſpecially, if it be 
not onely better bur changed, and differing trom the former, 
If an Herb be cur off from the Roors in the beginning of W:nter; and 
then the Earth be trodden and bcaten down hard with the Foot and Spade, 
the Roots will become of very great magnitude in Summet, The reaſon is, 
for that the moiſture bein g forbiddenro come up inthe Plant, ſtayetn longer 
in the Root, and fo dilateth it. And Gardiners ule to tread down any looſe 
Ground afterthey have ſown Onions, or Turnips, &c. 
If Panicam be laid below, and aboutthe bottom of a Root, it will cauſe 
the Root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. The caufe is, for that being it 
ſelf of a ſpungy ſubſtance, it draweth the moiſture of the Earth toit, andſo 
feedeth the Root, This is of greateſt uſe for Onions, T «rnips, Parſnips, and 
Carrets, 
The ſhifting of Ground is a means to better the Tree and Fruit ; but 
with this Cantion, * That all things do proſper beſt, when they are. advanced 
tothe better. Your Nutſery of Stocks ought tobe in a more barren Ground, 
than the Ground is whereunto you remove them. So all Grafiers prefcr their 
Cattle from meaner Paſtures to better. We ſee alſo, that hardne(s in youth 
lengrhneth lite, becauſe ir leaveth a cheriſhing ro the better of the Body in 
Age: Nay, in exerciſes it is good to begin with the hardeſt, as Dancing in 
thick Shooes, &c. 
It hath been obſerved that hacking of Trees in their Bark, both down- 
right, and a crols, ſo as you make them rather in ſlices, than in continued 
Hacks, doth great goodto Trees, and eſpecially.delivereth thcm from being 
Hide- bound, and killeth their Moſs. 
Shadeto ſome Plants conduceth to make them large and proſperous 
more than Sun3 as inStrawberries, and Bays, &c Thexetore amongſt 5traws« 
berries, ſow here and there ſome Borrage-Sced 3 and you ſhall fade the Straw- 
berrics under thoſe Leaves, far more large than their fellows. And Bays you 
mutt plant tothe North, or defend them fromthe Sun by a Hedg-Row ; and 
when you fow the Berries, weed not the Borders forthe firlt half year; for 
the W eed giveth them Snade. 
To increaſe the Crops of Plants, there would be conſidered, not onely 
| the increaſing the Luſt. of the Earth, or of the Plant, but the ſaving alfo of 
| tharwhich is ſpilt, So they have lately made atryal toſer V Vheat 3 which 
nevertheleſs hath been left off, becauſe of the: trouble and pains; yet fo 


much is true, that there is much ſaycd by the Setting, in ligation or 
| _ nar 


| 


To revive an old Tree, the digging of it about the Roots, andapplying | 
new Mould to the Roots, is the way, We ſce alſo that Draught-Oxen put 
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| which Figs or other Fruit grow, being yet unripe, and coverthe Trees in 


| 


that which is Sownz both by keeping it from being picked up by Birds, and 
by avoiding the ſhallow lying of it, whereby much that is fown, taketh no 


Root. 
It is preſcribed by ſome of the Ancients, that you take ſmall Trees, upon 


the middle of Autumn with Dung until the Spring, and then take them 
up in a warm Gay, and replant them in good Ground ; and by that means, 
the former years T rce will be ripe, as by a new Birth, when other Trees of 
the ſame kinde do but bloſſom, But this ſcemeth to have no gtcat pro- 
bability. 

It isreported, That if you take Nitre, and mingle it with V Vater, to 
the thickneſs of Honey, and therewith anoint the Bud, after the Vine is cut, 
it will ſprout forth within eight days. The cauſe is like to be (if the 
Experiment be ttue) the opening of the Bud, and of the parts cortigu- 
ous, by the Spirit of the Nure; for Nitre is (45it were) the life of Vege- 
tables. 

Take Seed or Kernels of Apples, Peart, Orenges, or a Peach, or a Plumi- 
Stone, &c. And put them into a Squill, (which islike agreat Onion) and they 
will come up much earlier than in the Earth it ſelf, This I conceive to be as 
a kinde of Grafting in the Root; for as the Stock of a Graſtyieldeth better 
prepared nouriſhment tc the Graft, than the Crude Earth, fo theSquill doth 
the like to the Seed ; and, I ſuppoſe, the ſame would be done, by putting 
Kernels into a Turnip, or the like, ſave that the Squill is more vigorous 
and hot, It may be tryed alſo, with putting Onion-Seed into an Onion- 
Head , which thereby (perhaps) will bring forth a larger and earlier 
Onion, : 

The pricking of a Fruit in ſeveral places, when it is almoſt at his big 
neſs, and before it ripeneth, hath been praGtiſed with ſucceſs, ro ripen the 
Fruit more ſuddenly. We ſee the exampleof the biting of Waſps or Worms 
upon Fruit (whereby it manifeſtly) ripeneth the ſooner.” 

It is reported, That e Algs Marine (Sea-weed) put under the Roots of 
Colworts, and (perhaps) of other Plants, will further their growth. The 
veriue ( no doubt) hath relation to Salt, which is a great help to Fer- 
tility, 

It hath been praQtiſed tocut off the Stalks of Cacumbers, immediately 
after their bearing cloſe by the Earth; and then to caſt a pretty quantity 0 
Earth upon the Plantthatremaineth, and they will bear the next year Fruit 
long before the ordinary time, The cauſe may be, for that the Sap goeth 
down the ſooner, and is not ſpent in the Stalk or:'Leaf, which remaineth 
after the Fruit. Where note, thatthe Dying.inthe Winter, 'of the Roots or 
Plants that are Annual, feemeth co be partly cauſed by the over-expence of 
the Sap into Stalk anfl Leayes; which being prevented, they will ſuper annu- 
ate, if they ſtand warm. 

The pulling off many of the Bloſſomsfrom a Fruit-tree, doth make the 
Fruit fairer, The cauſe is manifeſt, for thatthe Sap hath the leſs ro nourilh, 
And it isa common experience, That if you do not pull off ſorne Bloſſoms, 


the firlt time a Tree bloometh, it will bloflom it ſelf to death. | 

It were goodtotry what would be the effe&, if allthe Bloſſoms were 
pulled from a Fruit-tree, or the Acorns and Cheſnut.buds, &c. from a wilde 
Tree, for two years together, I ſuppoſe, that the Tree will either pu: forth 
the third year bigger, and more plentiful Fruit or clſe, the ſame years, larger 


Leaves, becauſe of theSap ſtored up. ' 
f 
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will come up ſooner and better, rhan with cold Water, or with Showers, | 
Burt the Experiment of watering Wheat with warm Water (as bath been | 
ſaid) ſucceeded not; which may be, becauſe the tryal was roo latc in 
the Year, viz. inthe end of Other. For the Cold then coming upon the | 
Seed , after it was made more tender by the warm Water, might | 
check ic, | | 
There isno doubt, but that Grafting (for the moſt part) doth meliorate 
the Fruit. The cauſeis manifeſt, forthar the nouriſhment is better prepared | 
in the Stock, than in the Crude Earth: Burt yet note well, that there be ſome | 
Trees that are faid rocomgup more happily from the Kernel, than from the | 
Graft; as the Peach, and ©MHelecormme, The cauſe, I fuppoſeto be, for tha: | 
thoſe Plants require a nouriſhment of great moiſture ; and though the nou. | 
riſhment of the Stock be fir.cr, and betrer prepared, yet it isnot to moiſt and 
plentiful, as che nouriſhment of the Earth, ' And indeed we ſee thoſe Fruits 
are very cold Fruits in their Nature. : 
| It hath been ceceived, that a ſmaller Pear grafted upon a Stock that 
bearcth a greatcr Pear, will becomegrear. But I think it isas true, as thatof 
the Prime-Fruit upon the late Stock, and e Controyerſs, which we rejected 
| before; for the Cions will govern. Nevertheleſs, it is probable enough, 
| that if you can get a Cions trogrow upon a Stock of another kinde; that is 
much moiſter than his own Stock, it may make the Fruit greater, becauſe it 
| will yield more plentiful nouriſhment; though itislike ic will make the Fruit 
baſer, Bur gencra:ly the grafting is upon a dryer Stock; as the Apple upon 
| aCrab, the Pear upon a Thorn, &c. Yet it is reported; that in the Low- 
| Countreys they will graft an Apple-Cions upon the Stock of a Colewort,' and 
it, will vear a great flaggy Apple 3 the Kernel of which, if itbe ſer, will be a 
| Colewort, and not an Apple. It were good totry, whether an Apple-Cions 
| willproſper,if itbe grafted upon aSallow or upon a Poplar,or upon an Alder, 
' or uponan Elm, or upon an Horle-Plum, which are the moiſteſt of Trees. 1 
have heard that it hath beentryed upon an Elm, and ſucceeded, | 
It is manifeſt by experience, That Flowers removed, wax greater, bc- 
'cauſe the nouriſhment is more eaſily come by inthelooſe Earth. It may be, 
thar oft regraſting of the ſame Cions, may likewiſe make Fruit greater; asif | 
you take aCions, andgraftit upon a Stock thefirſt year ; -and then eut'it off, 
and graft it upon another Stock the ſecond year, and ſo for a third, or fourth 
yeat, and then let itreſt, it will yield afterward, whenit beareth, che greater 
Fruit, | | 


of Grafting, there are many Experiments Worth the noting, but thoſe We reſerve 
- £0 4 proper place. Y 23*9] | 

It maketh Figs better, if a Fig-tree, when ir beginneth to put forth 
Leaves, h3vehis. top cut off, The cauſe:is plain, for that the Sap hath the leſs 
to feed, and the leſs way to mount :. But' it may bethe'Fig will come fome- 
| what later, as was formerly touched, The fame may berried likewiſe in other 
{Trees, ©: ;-: :: ld 4 : bool 
+ | Ir is reported; That Mulberries will be fairer, and the Tree more fruit- 
| ful, if you bore the Trunk of the Tree thorow in ſeveralplaces, and thruſt 
into the places bored,* Wedgesof ſome hot Trees 3 as Turpentine, Maftick-tree, 
Guaiacum, Juniper, &c: The cauſe may be, for that Adyentive heat doth chear 
up the Native Juyceof the Tree. | 

It isreported, That F'rees- wilt grow greater and bear better Fruit, if 
| youput Salt, or Lees of Wine, orBloodto the Root,The cauſe may bethe er- 


It hath been generally received, that a Plant watred with warm Warer, he 
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creaſing the Luſt or Spirit of the Root: 1hele things being more forcible 
than ordinary compolts. | 

It is reported by one of the Ancients, that Artichoaks will be leſsprick- 
ly, and more tender, if the Secdshave their tops dulled or grated off upon 
a Stone, A 

Herbs will be tenderer, and fairer, if you take themour of Beds whe 
they arenewly come up, and remove them into Pors with better Earth. The 
remove from Bed to Bed was ſpoken of before ; but that was in ſeycral 
years, this is upon the ſudden. The caulc is the ſame with other removes, 
formerly mentioned. 

Coleworts arc reported by one of the Ancients, to proſperexceedingly, 
and to be better taſted, if they be ſometimes watred with Salt-water, and 
much more with Water mixed with Nitre ; the Spirit of whichisleſs Adu. 
rent than Salt. 

It is reported, That Cucumbers will prove more tender and dainty, if 


their Sceds be ſteeped (little) in Milk ; the cauſe may be, for that the Seed 
being mollified withthe Milk, will be roo weak to draw the grofſerJuyce of 
the Earth, but onely the finer. The fame Experiment may be madein Arti- 
choaks, and other Seeds , when youyould take ayay, cither their Flaſhi- 
neſs or Bitterneſs. They ſpeak alſo, that the like effeR followeth of ſtee 
ing in Watcr mixed with Honey; but that ſcemeth tome not ſo probable, 
becauſe Honey hath too quick a Spirit, 

Ir is reported, That Cucumbers will be leſs Watry, and more Melon- 
like, if inthe Pit where you ſer them, you fill it (half way up) with Chaff, or 
ſmall Sticks, and then power Earth upon them ; for Cucumbers, as it ſeemeth, 
do — affc& moiſture, and over-drink themſelves; which this Chaff, 
or Chips forbidderh.. Nay itis further reported, That if when a Cucumber 
is grown, you fet a Port of water about five or ſix inches diſtance from it, 
it will in Four and twenty hours ſhoot ſo much out as to touch the Pot; 
which if it betrue, itis an Experiment of anhigher nature than belongeth 
to this Title : Foritdiſcovereth Perceptionin Plants tomove towards that 
which ſhould help and comfortthem, though itbe at adiſtance.. The ancient 
Tradition of the Vine is far more ſtrange : It is, that if you ſeta ſtake, or 
prop, ſomediſtancefrom ir, it will grow that way, whichis far ſtranger (as 
is faid) than the other : For that Water may work by a Sympathy of At- 
traction : But this of the Stake ſeemeth to bea reaſonable diſcourſe. 

It hath been touched before,that Terebration of Trees doth make them 

roſper better. Butit is found alſo, that it maketh the Fruit ſweeter, and 
Lo. The cauſe is, for that hoewichſtandingthe Terebration, they may 
| reccive Aliment ſufficient , and yetno more than they can well turn, and 
diſgeſt; and withal do fycat out the courleſt and unprofitableſt Juyce, even 
as it isin Living Creatures; which, by moderate fceding, and exerciſe, and 
kycat, attain the ſoundeſt habir of: Body. 

As Terebration dothmeliorate Fruit, fo, upon the like reaſon, doth 
Letting of Plants Blood ; as Pricking Vines, or other Trees, ater they beof 


ſome growth, and thereby letting forth Gam or'Fears, though this be notto 


continue; as it is in Ferebration; but at ſome Seaſons. Anditis reported, 
that bv this artifice, _ Bitter 4lmondshave been turnedinto ſweet. 
| The Ancients for the Dulcorating of Fruit, do commend Swines dung 
' above all other Dung, which may be, becauſe of the moiſtureof that Beaſt, 
whereby the Excrement hath lets Acrimony ;: for wc ſce Swines and Pigs 
Flelh isthe moilteſt of fAlclhes. | 19,2421 " 
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It is obſerved by fome, that all Herbs wax tweeter, both in ſmell and 
ttc, if after they be grown up ſome reatonable time, they be cut, and fo 

cutake thelatter Sprout. The cauie maybe, for that the longer the Juyce 
| fayerh inthe Root and Stalk, the berter it concoerth, For one of the chic 
cauſes, why Grains, Sceds, and Fruns, are more nouriſhing than Leaves, is 
the length of time, in whichthey grow ro Maturation. It werenot amiſ*to 
keep back the Sap of Herbs, or the like, by ſome fit means till the end of 
Summer, whereby (ir may be) hey will be more nouriſhing; 

As Grafting doth generally advance and Meliorate Fruits, above that 
which they would be, if they where ſer of Kernels or Stones, inregardthe 
nouriſhment is better concoted.So (nodoubt) evenin Grafting,for the ſame 
cauſe the choice of the Stock doth much ; always provided, that it be ſome- 
what inferior to the Cions, For otherwiſe it dulleth ir, They commend 
much the Grafting of Pears, or Apples, upon a Quince. 

Beſides the Means of Melioration of Fruits before-mentioned, it is ſet 


— 


down as tryed,that a mixture of Bran and Swines Dung or Chaff and Swines: 
Dung (eſpecially laid up together for a moneth to rot) jsa very great nour.ſh- 
cr and. comforter ro a Fruit-tree, 

Itis delivered, that O:ions wax greaterit rhey be taken out of the Earth, 
and laid a drying twenty days, and then ſctagain; and yermore, if the outer- 
moſt Pill be raken off all over, | 

Itis delivered by ſome, that if one take the Bough of a low Fruit»tree, 


[newly budded. and draw it gently, without hurting ir, into an Earthen pot 


perforate at the botrom to let inthe Plant, and then coverthe Pot with Earth, 
it will yield a very large Fruit within the Gronad, Which Experiment is no- 
thing bur porting of Plants, wicthour removing andlcaving the Fruit inthe 
Barth. The like (they ſy) will be effeQed by an empry Por withour Eacth in 
i, put overa Feuir,being propped up with a ſtake as ir hangeth vpon the Tree, 
and the better, if ſome tew Pcrtuſions be madein the Por. V Vherein, beſides 
the defending of the Fruit from extremity of Sun or V Veather, ſomegivea 
reaſon, that the Fruit loving and coveting the open Air and Sun, is invited 
by the Pertuſions to fpred and approach as near the open Air as it can, and ſo 
nlargeth in Magnitude. bo. tub!» "OS | 

All Treesin high and Sandy Grounds, are tobe fer deep ; and in VPatry 
Gronnds more ſhallow. And inall Trees when they be removed (eſpecially 
Fruit-trees) care ought to be taken; that the fides of rhe Trees be coalted, 
(North and South, &c.) as they ſtood before, Thefame is (aid allo of Stone 
ourof che Quarry, to make it more durable, though tharſcemeth tohave 
leſs reaſon 3 becauſe the Stone lycrth not fo ncar the Sun, as the Tree grow. 
cth, ; 

Timber Treesin a Coppice- wood, do grow better than in an open Field; 
bot, becaule they offer nor tofpred fo much, butſhoor np ſtill in height, 
and chiefly, becauſe they are deteaded from too much San and Wind, which 
do check the growth of all Fruit ; and ſo (no doabr) Fruir-trees, or Vines, 
{z upon a Wall, againſt the Sun, between Elbows and Burriffes of Stone, 
ripen more than upon a plain W all, | | | 

It is ſaid, that if Pozado Roors be ſer ina Potfilled with Earth, and then 
the Pot with Earth be (ct likewiſe within the Ground, fome two or three 
inches, the Roots will grow greater than ordinary. The caufe may be, for 
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that having Earth enough within the Por to nouriſh chem 3; and then being | 
[topped by the bottom of the Pot from putting firings downward, they | 
muſt needs grow greater ip breadth and thickneſs, And ir 'may be | 
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that all Seeds, Roots, potted; and fo ſer into: the Earth, will proſper the 
better. | 
The cutting oft the Leaves of Raddilh, or other Roots;in the beginning 
of Winter before they wither ; and coycring again the Kour, ſomething 
high with Earth, will preſerve the Root all Winter, and make itbiggerin 
the Spring following, as hath been partly touched before. So that there 
a double uſc of this cutting off the Leaves: For in Plants, where the Root; 
the Eſculent, as Raddiſh, and Parſnips, it will makethe Root the greater; 
and ſo it willdoto the Heads of Onions, and where the Fruic isthe .1culecnt, 
by ftreogthning the Root, ict willmake the Fruit allo the greater. 

It is an Experiment of great plcaſure ro make the Leaves of ſhaddy 
Trees, larger than ordinary. It hath beentrycd (for certain) thata Cions 
of a Weech Elm, grafted upon the ſtock of an ordinary Elm, will put tort) 
Leaves, almoſt as broad as the brim. of ones Hat. And it is very likely, 
that as in Fruit-T rees, the Graft maketh a greater Fruit; ſo in T recs that 
bearno Fruit, it will make the greater Leaves. It would be trvcd therefore 
in Trees. of that kinde chiefly ; as Birch, Aſk, Willow, and eſpecially the 
_ Wilow, which they call Swallow-Tiil, becaule of the plealure. of the 
Leaf. = 

The Barrenneſs of Trees by accident ( befi tes te weaknels of tte 
Soil Sced, or Root, and the injury of the Weather) coming cither of their 
overgrowing with Moſs, or their being hide bound, ortheir planting tu 
deep, or by.ifſuing af the Sap tov much into the Leaves : Forall chele three 
arc remedics mentioned before.” 
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E:ſce thatin Living Creatures that have Male and Female, there \ 
- copulation of ſeveral kindes, 'and ſo Compound Creatures; as the 
| Mule; that is generated berwixe 'the Horſe and Af; and ſome other 
{ Compgunds v hich we' call Monſters, though more rare : And it is held 
that that Proverb, QA frica ſemper aliquid Monſtri parit, cometh, for thart the 
Fountains of Warcrs therc being rare, divers forts of Beaſts come from 
ſeycral parts to drink, and ſo. being refreſhed fall tro couple, and many 
times with ſeveral kindes. The compounding or mixture of Kindes in 
| Plargs. is' not found out ; which neverthelcfs, it it be poflible is more at 
command; than that of Living Creatures, for that their luſtrequireth.4 
voluntary. motion ;,'wherefore ir were oneof the moſt notable Experiments 
touching Plants, to finde itout, for ſo you may have great varicty of nov 
Fruich, andflowers yet unknown;: - Grafting doth. ir not, that menderh the 
Fruit, or doublcth the Flowers, 8c. Bur it hath nor thepower ro make? 
new Kind. Forthc Cions cvcr over-ruleth the Stock. 


It hath been ſer down by one of the Ancient, That if you take two 
T wigs of ſeveral Fruit: Trees, and flat them on the ſides, and then binde 
| them cloſe together, {and ſet them-inthe ground, they will come up in one 
Stock ; but yer they. will put forth intheir ſeveral Fruits wichout any com- 
mixture in the Fruit. Whercin note (by the-way) that Unity of Contin- 
ance, is caſier to procure, than Unity of Specits.' -. It is reported allo, That 
Vincs of Red and Whire- Grapes, being ſer in the Ground, and the upper|{W 
_ being flatted, and bound cloſe wgether, will put forth Grapes of hc 
evcral colours, upon the ſame Branch ; and Grape-ſtones of everal co- 
lours within the fame Grape: Butthe more, after a year or two, the unity 


(as it ſeemeth) growing moreperfeR. And this will likewiſe help, if =_ 
| the 
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the firſt unitingy they be often watred ; for all moiſturc helpeth to Union. 
And itis preſcribed alſo robinde the Bud, as ſoon as it cometh forth, as w.1l 
as the Stock, at the leaſt for atime. 
They report, that divers Sceds put into a Clout, and laid in Earth well 
dunged, will put up Plants contiguous; which (afterwards) being bound in, 
their Shoots will incorporate. The like is faid of Kernels put into a Bore, 
with anarrow mouth, filled with tarth. 
Itis _— that young Trees of ſeveral kindes ſet contiguous with- 
out any bi 
luxury of the Trees, will incorporate and grow together. Which ſeemerh 
tome the likelicſt means that hath been propounded ; for that the binding 
doth hinder the natural ſ[wclling of the Trec, which, while itisin motion; 
doth better unitc. 


Here are mariy ancient and received Traditions and Obſervations, 
din the Sympathy and CAntipathy of Plants ; for that ſome will 
thrive beſt growing nearothers, which they impure to Sympathy; and ſome 
worle which they impute to Antipztby. But theſe arc idle and ignorant con- 
ceits, and forſake the true indication of the cauſes ; as the moſtpart of Ex- 
periments, that concern $ympathies and Antpathies do. Fot as to Plants, neither 
is there .any ſuch ſecrec Friendſhip, or Hatred, as they imagine. 
if we ſhould be content to call it Sympathy and Antipathy,itis utterly miſtaken; 
for their Sympathy is an CAnripathy, and their Antipathy is a Sympathy : ;Forit is 
thus, whereſoveyer one Plant draweth ſuch a particular juyce out of the 
Earth, as itqualifieth the Earth, {o as that} uycc which remaincth is fit for 
the otKer Plant, rhierc the Neighborhood doth good, becauſe thenouriſh- 
ps are contraty, or ſeveral : But where-two Plants draw (much) the 

me 
ted 


Earth, and fo ſoak the Earth, an exhauſt ir, hurt all things that 
them 5 as great Trees, _ 

Roats- near the top of the ground. Sothe Gelewertis not an enemy (though 
that wereanciently reccived) to the Yine onely; butit isan enemy'to an 
other Plant , becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the farteſt Juyce of the Earth. 
And if itbertrue, that the Yine, when it creepeth near the Colewore, will turn 
awlly : 1his may be, becauſe rhere it findeth worſe nouriſhment ; for 
though the Root be where it was, yet (I doubt) the Plant will bend as it 
bouriſheth. 
Where Plant are of ſeveral Natures, and draw ſeveral Juyces out of 
he Earth, therce\as hath been ſaid) the one ſetby the other helpeth : Agir 
bſet down by divers of the Ancients, that Kew doth profper much, and be- | 
ameth ſtronger- if it be ſet by a Fig-Tree : Which (we conceive) is cauſed 
tot by reaſon of Friendſhip, but by ExtraQion of contrary Juyces; the | 
drawing Juyce fit to relult ſweet, the other bitrer, Sothey haye ſer down | 
ikewiſe,that a Roſe ſet by Garlick is (weeter 3 which likewiſe may be,becauſc 
he more Fetide Juyce of the Earth goeth intothe Garlich, and the more 
dderate into the Koſe. 

This we ſec manifeſtly, That there be certain Corn-Rowers which come 


grow. by 


ing, and very often watred in a fruitful ground, wir) the very 


uyce, there the Neighborhood hurteth; for the ane deceiverh tho | 


| 


Firſt, therefore, all Plants that do draw much nouriſhment fromthe | 


em 


— 


| 


Aſhes) and ſuch Trees, as ipred their | - 
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Corn: As the blew Bottle a kinde of yellow Mary-Gold, Wilde Poppcy, 
and Fumitory, Neither can this bc by reaſom of the culture of the Groung, 
| by Ploughing or Furrowing, as ſome Herbs and Flowers will grow but in 
- Ditches new caſt ; for if the ground lye fallow and unlown, they will not 
come: Soas it ſhould ſeem to be the Corn thatqualificth rhe Earth, and pre- 
pareth it for their growth. | | 

This obſervation if it holdeth (as it is yery probable) is of great uſe, for 
the meliorating of taſte in Fruits, . and Eſculcnt Herbs, and of the ſent of 
'Flowers, For I do not doubr, but if the Fig-tree do make the Rew more 
ſtrong and bitter, (as the Ancients have noted) good fore of Rew planted 
/about the Fig»trce, will make the. Fig more ſweet. Now the taſtes that do | 
molt offend in Fruits;and Herbs, and koots, are bitter, harſh; ſonr,and watriſh, 
or flaſhy. It were good therefore to make the Tryals following. 

Take Wormwood or Rew, and ict it near Lettuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoak ; and ſee whether the Lettuce, or the Coleflory, &c,; become not 
the ſweeter. | _ | 

Take a Service-tree, or aCornelianytrce, or an Elder-trce, which wel 
know have Fruits of harſh and ang uyere and fſetthem near a Vine or | 
Fig-tree, and ſee whether the Grapes or Figs will not be the ſweeter. 

. Take Cucumbers orPumpions, and ſet them-(here and there) amongſt 
Muxk-Melons,and ſee whether the Melons will gotþe more winy, and better 
taſted. Scr Cucumbers (likewiſe) amongſt Raddifh, and ſee whether the 
Raddifſh will notbe madethe more biting. | 

Take Sorrel and ſet it amongſt Kaſps, and ſee whether the Raſps will not 
be the ſweeter. | = Th . 

Take Common'Bryar, and ſetit amongſt Violcts ot Wall-flowers, and 
ſee whether it will not make the Violets or Wall-fHowers ſweeter, and leſs 
earthy intheir ſmell. So ler Lettuce or Cucumbers, among(t Roſemary or 
Bays, and ſec whether the Roſemary or Bays, wiltnot be the more oderate or 
aromatical. SITY 

Contrcariwiſe, you muſt take heed hoy you et Herbs together that draw 
muehthe like Juyce. And therefore | think Roſemary will tecfe in ſweerhel;, 
if it be fer with Lavendet or Bays, or the like, Butyer, if you will correc the 
ſtrength of an Herb, you ſhall da well to ſet other like Herbs by him, rotke 
him dawn ; andif you would for-Fanſey.by Angelica, itmay be the Ange. 
lica:would be the weaker and fatter for: mixture in perfume,-:- And if you 
ſhould ſet. Rew by Common Wormwood , it may be, the | Wormwood 
woulditurn tobe liker| Ramey Wormwood, - 7h 1 nh et ts 1H onk 
_ i ThisAxiomis of Iargeexteht; and therefore would beiſevered, and#e-| 
fined by Tryal. Neither mult you expe&-ro have 2 groſs difference by this] 
kinde of Culture, but onely further Perfefion. vol} 

\  , Teyal wot beallomadein Herbs, Poylonous, and Purgative, whole| 
ill quality (pertiaps}' may be diſcharged or at ted, by ſercirig firong 
Poytoas or Purgatives'by them.: | 1 on 91h £5 40h, 4 
Ix-is reported, That the Shtab. called Our Ladies Seal, i ( which is a kind 
| of Briony) and Coleworts, ſet neartogerhet, ope orboth wilt die, The 
| cane js, for that they be both great Depredarors of the Earth, and one of 
| thenafharyeth the other." The tike is ſaid of -Reed,-anda Brake, both which 
| are ſucculent; and therefore tho onedecciveth :the other,” | And the like ct} |b 
| Hemlock and Rew, both which draw ſtrong Juyces. | 
_ | | - | Sorheob theAciciits,amdiikewiſe-divers of ahe Modern 'Wtiters, that 
| hae laboccdin Nawural Magick, ' have-noted'a Sympathy berween gy” - 
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they have denominated ſome Herbs Solar; and ſome: Lunar, [and ſuch like 
roys putinto great words, . It is manifeſt; thatthere are ſome Flowers that 
have reſpe& to the Sun in two kindes3 the one by opening and ſhutting, - and 
the other by bowing and inclining the: Head. For Marygolds, Tulippas, Pim- 
perne), and indeed moſt flowers do openor fpred their Leavesabroad; when 
the Sun ſhinerh ſerenc and fair: And again, (in ſome part) cleſe them, or 
gather them inward, cither toward night, or when the Sky's overcaſt,: Of 
this, there needeth no ſuch ſolemnReaton to be aligned, as tofay; Thite they 
rejoyceatthe preſence of the Sun, and moura ar the abſence thereof.” For 
itjsnothing clſe, bur a little loading of the Leaves, 'and fwelling them at the 
bottom, with the moiſture of the Air 3 -whereasthe dry Air doth extend rhem, 
And they makeic apiece of the wonder,: That'Garden Claver will hide'the 
Stalk, when the Sun ſheweth bright, which isnothing: but a fult expaiſion 
of the Leaves; for the bowing and inclining the Head, it is foutit'in the 
great Flower of the Sun, in. Marygolds, Warwort, Mallow flowers;' ad 
/ others. The cauſc is ſomewhat more obſcure than the former *'''Bar 1 take 
it tobe no other, but that che part, againſt which the'Sun beateth, waxeth 
wore faint and flaccide in the Stalk, and thereby teſs able to ſupport the 
\ Flower, | RL | 

+, Whatalittle Moiſtute willdoin Vegetables,even'thotigh they be dead, 
and ſevered from the Earth, .appeareth: well in the Expetiment- of F uglers. 
'Thiey take the Beard of an Oat, which (if you mark it well) is wreathed at 
tbebottom, and one ſmoarth'entire (traw at the rop.. | They take onely the 
part that is wreathed, andcur off the other , ledying the Beard half the 
bredrh of af finger in length. | Then they make alirtle Croſs of a Quilt long- 
; Ways, of that part of the Quill -which'ihath- che Pith; and Croſs. ways: of 
that piece of the Quill without Pith; the whole Croſs beitg the bredthof 4 
fGoger high : Then they prick)the boutom 'where'the Pith is, and thereinto 
they put the Osten-Beard, leaving half of irflicking forth of the Quill : ; Then 
ithey-rakea little white Box of Woodto deceive men, / as if lomewhat in the 


Box did work the feat ; in which, with a Pin; they make a littte hole, enough 
to takeBeard, bur not toler the Crabs ſink down, but toſtick : Then bke 
wiſe, by way of Impoſture, they make a queſtion: As, whois the'faireſt 
Woman in the company ? or who hatha Gloye or Card ? and cauſe an- 
other ronamedivers perfons; andupon cvery naming; they ſtick theCrols 
in theBox, having firſt pur- it towards their Mouth; : as if they charmedir, 
and :the Croſs ſtirreth not.: But when they come ro-4he perſonichatrhey 


with: the tip of cheic Tongue, and wet ity and ſo ſticktive Croſs in the Box, 
and tdeo you ſhalt ſee it turh finely and ſoftly, three or four rarns, which is 
cared by the untwining of the Beard-byi'rhe moiſtutes) You may fee” it 


more evidently ifyou ſtick the Crols berween your fingers, ' inſtead of the | 


Bos: And therefore -you may ice, that this Motios] whictis effeted by 
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| 
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| 


F 


| Moon, and ſome principal Stars, andcerttin Herbs, and Plants. And 6 


take ,: as they hold the Crofts ratheir Mouth; they touchthe Beard | 


ſ6.liuzle wet,: is fironger chan theclofing or bending ofthd'Head of a\Maty-' 
gold. '» fron * i ,Y! 2} q pe mee g . 
'"/- It is reported by ſome , Thar the Herb'called Reſe::Sotb(wheredf-they 


_=_ Strong-weters) /will at the Noon-day, when the'Sun' ſhincth hot and 
right, 'hayc a grearDewupanit. And therefore, tharithe right name is 
Ars Fols ; which they impute to a delight and 

the-Sun.' Men favor wonders: It were goed fi | 
Dew that is found upon it;cbe notthe Dew of the: Morning preſerved , 


when , 


athy*thacir hatty with | 
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'wheai the Dew of other Herbs is breathed 2way: For it hath a ſmooth and 


| and in the middle of itmake a falſe bottom af courſe Canyas ; fill it with 


thick Leaf that doth notdiſcharge the Dew ſo ſoon as other Herbs, that arc 
more and Porous. And itmay be Parſlane, or ſome other Herbdoth 
the like, and isnotmarked. But if it be fo, that it hathmorc Dew at Noon 
than inthe Morning, then ſurcit ſcemerh to be an cxudation of the Herb ir 
ſclf. As Plums ſweat when they are ſet into the Oven : For you will nor (] 
hope) think, thatit is like Gideons Fleece of Wooll, thatthe Dew ſhould fall 
upon that, and no whereelle. 

Ic is certain, that the Hony-dews are found more upon Oak L eaves, than 
upon Ab, or Beech, orthe like; But whether any caulſc be from the Leaf it 
ſelf, to concot the Dew; or whether it be onely, that the Leaf is cloſe and 
ſmooth (and cherefore drinketh-not in the Dew, but preſerveth i) maybe 
doubted. It would be well inquired, whether Man the Drug, doth fall 
but upon certain Herbs or Leaves oncly. Flowers that have deep Sockers, do 
gather in the bottom, a kinde of Honey ; as Honey-Yuckles tboth the Woodbine, 
and the Trifoil) Lilies, and the like. And in them certainly che Flower beareth 
part withthe Dew. 

The Experience is, That the Froth, which they call H'oodſarr, (being 
like a kinde of Spittle; is found but upon certain Herbs, and thoſc hot ones; 
as Layender, Lavender-conon, Sage, Hyſſege, &c. Of the caute of this enquire 
further, for it ſecfneth a ſecret. 1 here falleth alſo Mildew upon Corn, and 
ſmurterh it: But itmay be, thatthe ſame fallerh. alſo upon other Herbs, and 
is not obſerved. - | : 

It were good, Tryal were made, whether the greatconſent berween 
Plants and Water, which is aprincipal nouriſhmecnrtof them, will make an 
Attractionor Diltance, 'and not at touch onely. Therefore take a Veſſel, 


Earth above the Canvas, and let not the Earth be watred , then fow ſome 
good Seeds in that Earth : But under the Canvas, ſome half a foot in 
the bottom of the Veſlel, lay a great Spunge, thorowlvy wet in Water , and 
letitlic ſome ten days 3, and ſee;whether the Seeds will fprout,and the Eardk, 
become more moilt, and the Spunge more dry. The Experimentformerly 
mentioned of the Cucumber, creeping to the Pot of Water, is far ſtranger 


than this. 


He altering of the Sent, Colour, or Taſte of Fruit, by Infuling, Mrxing; 
T or Letting intothe Bark, or Root of the Tree, Herb, or Flower, = 
Coloured, Aromartical, or Medicinal Subſtance, arc bur fancies. The caule 


is, for that thoſe things have' paſſed theirperiod, and nouriſh not; and all] - 


altcration of Vegetables, in thoſe qualirics, muſt be by ſomewhat that is apt 
ro go into the nouriſhment of the Plant. But chis is true, thac where Kine 
feed upon Wilde Garlick, their Milk raſted plainly of the Garlick. And the 
Fleſh of Muttons is better taſted where the Sheep fecd upon Wilde Thyme, 
and other wholſome Herbs. ales alſof hues the curing of the Scirrw 
of the Liver, by Milk of a Cow, that fecdeth upon certain Herbs, and Honey 
in Spain {melleth (apparently) of the Roſemary, or Orenge, from whence the 
Beegathcr it: And thereis an old [tradition of a Maiden that was fed w'th 
Napelus, (which is counted the ſtrongeſt poyfon of all Vegerables) which 
with uſe, didnot hurt the Maid, but poyſoned fome thathad carnal com- 
pany with her. ' So-'it is obſerved by ſome, that thereis a verruous BerJoo, 
and another without -vertue, which r tothe ſhew alike ; bur the ver- 
ruOus is taken from the Beaſt, that Rcderh tipon the Mountains , where 


there 


— 


| Medicine indunged Water, once in three or four 
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thereare Theriacel Herbs ; and that wichour vertue, tromrthole that {ed in 
the Valleys, where no ſuch Herbs arc. 'hus far Iam of opinion, that as 


ſtceped Wines and Beers are very Medici :al, and li«cwile Bread tempered : 


with divers powders ; ſoof Heat allo, (as Eeib, Fich, CA1h, and Eggs) that 
chey may be madeof great uſe for Medicine and Diet, if che Beaft, Fow!; 
or Fish, be fed with a {pecial kinde of ford, fitfor the dilcale. It were adan- 
gcrous thing alfo for | mm empoyſonments. Bur whether ic maybe ap- 
plied unto Plants, and Herbs, 1 doubt more, becauſe the nouriſhment of 
them is a more common Juyce ; which is hardly capable of any ſpecial 
quality untilche Plantdo aflimilateir. 


Bur leſt our incredulity may prejudice any profitable operations in 
this kinde (cſpecially ſince many of the Ancieats haveſer them down) we 
think good bricfly to p opound the four Means, which they have deviſed of 
making Plants Medicinablc. The firlt is by ſlicing of the Root, andinfuling 
into ir the Medicine, as Hellebore, Opium, Scammomy, Triacle &c. and then 
binding it up again. 1hisſcemeth to me thelcaſt probable, becauſe the Root 


draweth immcdiatcly from the Earth, and ſo the nouriſhment is the more | 


common and leſs qualified ; and beſides, it is along time in going up, erc 
it come to the Fruit. The ſecond way is, ropertorate the Body of the Tree, 
and there to infuſe the Medicine, itharh thelefs way, and the leſs time ro go 
up. The third is, the ſteeping of the Sced or Kernel in ſome Liquor , 
whercin the Medicine is infuſed ; whichT have little opinion of, becauſe 
the Sced (I d ubr) will not draw the parts of the matter which have the 
propricty ; but it will be far the more likely, it you minglethe Me licine 
with Dung, for that the Seed, naturally drawingthe moiſture of the Dung, 
may call in withal ſome of the propriety. The fourthis, the Watering of 
the Plant oft, wich an infuſion of the Medicine. This, in one reſpect may 


|have more force than. the reſt, becauſe the Medication is oft rencycd , 


whereas the re't arc applicd, but at onetime; and therefore the vertue may 
the ſooner vaniſh. Bur (ti]I1 I doubt, that the Root is fomewhat roo ſtubborn 
to receive thoſe Fne Impreflions ; and beſides (as I have ſaid before! they 
have a great Hill ro goup. 1 judge therefore the likelieſt way to be the 
perf ration of the Body of the Trec, in ſeveralplaces,one abovethe other; 
and the filling of the Holes wich Dung mirigled with the Medicine; And 
the Warring of thoſe Lumps of Dung, with _ of an Infuſton of the 
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Ur Experiments we take care to be (as we have often 
ſaid, ) cithet Experiments Fruttifers, or Lucifers ; either 
of Uſe, -or of Diſcovery : For we hate Impoſtures, 
and deſpiſe Curioſities Yet becauſe we muſt apply 
{ ourſelves ſomewhat to others, we will ſet down ſome 
| Curioſities touching Plants. 


It is a Curioſity to have ſeveral Fruits upon one Tree; and the more, 
when ſome of them come carly, and ſome come late: So that you may 
have, uponthe ſame Tree, ripe Fruits all Summer. Thisis cafily done by 
Grafting of ſeveral Cions upon ſeveral Boughs of a Stock,in goed ground, 
lentifully fed. So you may haveall kindes of Cherries, an4 all kindes of 
lumbs, and Peaches, and Apricots upon one Tree : But, I conceive the 
Diverſity of Fruits muſt be ſuch, as will graft upon the ſame Stock. And 
therefore, I doubt, whether you can have Apples, or Pears, or Orenges, 
upon the ſame Stock, upon which you graft Plumbs. | 
It is a Curioſity to have Fruits of divers Shapes andFigures. 1h's is 
eaſily performed by Moulding them, when the Fruit is young, with Moulds 
| of Earth or Wood. So you may have Cucumbers, &c. as long as a 
| Cane, or as round as a Sphere, or formed.like a Croſs. You may have 
allo Apples in the form of Pears or Lemmons. You may have allo Fruit 
'in more accurateFigures ; as we ſaid of Men, Bealts, or Birds, according 
' as you make” the Moulds, wherein you mult underſtand, that you make 
; the Mould big cnough to contain the whole Fruit, when itis grown to the 
greateſt ; for elſe you will choak the ſpreding of the Fruit , which other- 
| wiſe would fpred it ſelf, and fill che Concave, and fobe turned into the ſhape 
deſired ; as tt is in Mould-worksof Liquid things. Some doubtmay bez _ 
oy ccived, 
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ceived, that the k ceping of the Sun from the Fruit, may hurt it : But there 
isordinary expericace of Fruit that groweth covered. ,2uereallo, whether 
ſome ſmall holes may not be made in the W.ood, to let in the Sun. And note, 
thar it were beſt to make the Moulds partible, glued, or cementcd together, 
thatyou may open them when you take out the Fruit. 
Itis 2 curioſity to haye /nſcriptions or Engravings, in Fruit or Trees. This | 
is caſily performed, by writing with a Needle, or Bedkin, or Knife, or the like, 
when the Fruit or Trees are young ; for as they grow, ſo che Letters will 
grow more large, and graphical. 
Teneriſque meos incidere Amores 
tArboribus, creſcent ille, creſcetis Amores. 

You may have Trecs apparelled with Flowers or Herbs by boring holes 
in the Bodics of them, and putting into them Earth holpen with Muck,and 
ſetting Sceds or Slips, of Yiolers, Strawberries, Wilde Time, Camonil, and ſuch 
like in the Earth, whercin they do burgrow in the T rec, as they do in Pors, 
though (perhaps) with ſome feedingftrom the Trees. As ic would be tryed 
alſo with Shoots of Fines, and Roots of Red-Roſes ; for irmay be, they being 
of a more Ligneous Nature, will incorporate with the Trecit ſelf. 
It is an ordinary curioſity to form Trees and Shrubs (as Roſemary, Juni- 
per, and the like) into ſundry ſhapes 3 which is done by moulding them 
within, and cutting them without. But they are bur lame things, being 
too ſmall to keep Nw ; great Caſtles made of Trees upon ban of 
Timber, with Turrcts and Arches, were ancicatly matters of magnifi- 
CENCE. * h 

Amongſt curioſitics, I ſhall place Colouration, though it be ſomewhat 
better ; for Beauty in'Flowersis their pre-eminence. It is oblerved by ſome, 
that Gily-Flowers, Sweet-Williams, Violets, that arc colqured, if theybe neg- 
leed; and neither Watered,, nor new Moulded, nor Tranſplanted, ill 
turn White. And ir is probable, that the Whife, with much culture, may 
turn coloured ; for this is certain, That the whice colour comethoſ ſcarcity 
of Nouriſhment; except in Flowers that-arc onely white, and admit no 
other colours, | 

It is good therefore to ſce what Natures do accompany what colours ; 
for by that you ſhall have light, how to induce colours, by producing 
thoſe Natures. Whites are more inodorate (for the moſtpart) than Flowers 
of the ſame kinde colourcd ; as is found in fingle White Violets, W hite 
Roſes, White Gilly-Flowers, White Stock- Gilly-Floyers, &c+ We finde al- 
ſo, that Blofloms of Trecs that.are White, are commonly inodorate ; as 
Cherrics, Pears, Plums, whereas thoſe of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
Peaches, arc bluſhy, and ſmell fweet. lhe cauſe is, for that the ſubſtance 
that maketh the Flower, is of the thinneſt and finelt of the Plant ; which allo 
maketh Flowers to be of ſo dainty Colours. And if it be too ſparing and 
thin, it attaincth no ſtrength of odor, except it be in fuch Plants as arc 
very ſucculent ; whereby they need rather to be ſcanted in their nouriſh 


—_—_—— 
— —— 


ment, than repleniſhed, to hayethem ſweet, As we ſee in White Satyrion, 
| which is of a dainty ſmell; and in Bean-flowers, 8c. And again, if the 
| Plant be of Nature toput forth White Flowers onely, and thoſe not thinor 
| dry, they are commonly of rank and fulſome ſmell ; as May-Flowers and 
| White Lillies. 

Contrariwiſe, in Berrics, the White is commonly more delicate and 


| ſweer in taſte, than the Coloured ; as we ſee in white Grapes, in white 
| Raſpes, in white Strawberries, in white Currans, &c. The cauſe is for that 


| 


the 
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| 
the coloured arc more juyced. and courſer juyced ; andrherefore norlo | 
well'and equally concoced, bur the white azc better proportiuned to the } . | 
diſgeſtion of the Plane. 7 | | 
Butin Fruits, the white commonly is meaner, as in Pear-Plumbs, Dams-' 509. 
ſins, &c. and the choiceſt Plumbs are black; the Mulberry, (which thongh | © 
| chey call it a Berry, is a Fruit) is better the Black, thanthe: White. The 
Haryeſt White-Plumb, is a baſe Plumb, and the Ferdoccio and W hire Date- 
Plumb, are no very good Plumbs. ' The cauſe is, for that they are all 
over-watry: Whereas an bigher, ConcoGion is required for ſiycerneſs;: or 
pleaſure of raſte ; and therefore all Jour dainty Plumbs, are a lictle dry, 
and come from the Stone ; as the CHwkle. Plumb, the Damoſin-Plumb, the 
Peach, the LApricor, &e. Yet ſome Fruirs which' grow not to be Black, 
are of the Nature of Berries, ſweercſtſuch as are paler, asthe Ceur-Cherry, 
which inclincth more to White, is ſweeter than the Red ; but the Egriet is | 
| | more lowre. 
Take Gilliflowers Seed, of one kinde of Gilliflowers (as of the Cliye-Gilli- | $10. 
flower which is the moſt common ) and ſow it, and there will come up | - 
Gillilowers, ſome of one colour, and ſome of another, caſually, as the 
deed meeterh with nouriſhment in the Earth : So that the Gardiners finde, 
that they may have two orthree Roots amongſt an hundred that arerare, 
and of great price, as Purple. Carnation of ſeveral ſtripes. The cauſc is (no | 
doubt) rhat in Earth, thoughitbe contiguous, andin one Bed. therearc very 
ſeveral Juyces ; and as the Seeddoth cafually meetwith them, fo ir cometh 
forth. And itis notedeſfpecially, that thoſe which do come up Purple, do 
always come up inglc ; the Juyce, as itſeemeth, not being able to ſuffice a 
ſucculent-ccolour, and a double Leaf. 1 his Experiment of ſeveral colours,” 
coming up from one Seed, would be tryed allo.in Larks-foor, 'fonk: bood, 
Poppy, and Hollioak. ; ny 
Few Fruits arc coloured Red within ; the Ouren-Appleis, and another | 511. 
Apple,called the Roſe- Apple ; CAlulberrieslikewile;and Grapes, though moſt to- 
ward the skin. Thercis a Peach allo, that hath acircle of Red rowards the | 
ſtone ; and the Fgrior- Cherry is ſomewhat Red within: Bur no Fear, nor 
Warden, nor Plumb, nor CApricot, although they -have (many times) Red 
ſides, arecoloured Red within. The cauſe may be enquired. -, | 
T he general colour of 7lants is Green, whichis a colour tharno Flower | $13. | 
is of. There is a greeniſh Prime-8oſe, -butit is pale, andicarce'agreen;, the | 
Leaves of ſome Trees turn alittle Murrey or Reddiſh, and they be com- |' 
monly young Leaves that do ſo; as-it is in Oaks and Vines. And Hyſte- 
| Leaves rotinto a Yellow; and ſome Hollies had part of their Leaves Yellow, | 
that are (to all ſeeming) as freſh and ſhining as the Green. I ſuppoſe 2llo, 
that Yellow is a lefs ſucculent colour than Green.,.and a degree hearcr 
'|Whire. Forit hath been noted, that thoſe Yellow-Leaves of - Holy, ſtand | 
evertoward:the North or North-Eaſt. [Some Roor arc Yellow, as, Carrers; 
| and ſome ?lanrs, Blood-red, Stalk and Leaf, and all; ns 1merantbus; Some 
| Herbs incline to Purple and Red; as akinde of Sage doth, and! a. kinde of 
Hint, and- Roſa Solis, &c. And ſome have White Leaves, as another kinde 
of Saze, and another kinde of <Mint :' But /AFure atid a fair Purple are 
never found 1n Leaves. This ſheweth, that' Flowers are made of a refined 
| Juyce of the Earth, and fo are Fruits; 'but Leaves of a more courſe and 
common. | e | GL 
Itis a curiofity alſo to make Flower double, which it efte&edby often | $5213, 
removing them into new. Earth ; as _— contrary part, double __ | 
| "0 y_ | 
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by negle&ing,and not removing,prove ſingle. And the way todo it peedily, 
is to fow-or ſet Seeds, or Slips of Flowers; and as ſoon as they come up, to 
remove theminto new ground that isgdod : Enquire alſo, whether inocy. 
lating of Flowcrs, (as >tock-Gilliflowers, Roſes, Musk-Roſes, &c.) doth 
myt make them double. There is a Chercy-Tree that harh double Bloſſom, 
but that Tree beareth no Fruit; and, it may be, that the ſame means which 
applied to the Tec, dorh extreamly accelerate. the Sap to riſe and break 
forth, would make the Tree ſpend it ſelf in Flowers, and thoſe to become 
double, which were agreat pleaſure to ſce, eſpecially in App!c-trees, Peach- 
trees, and Almond-trees, that have Bloſſoms Bluſh coloured. 

The making of Fruits without Core or Stone, is likewiſe a curioſity, 
and ſomewhat better; becauſe whatſoever maketh them ſo, is like to make 
them more tender and delicate. If a Cions ot Shoot fit to be ſer in the 
Ground, have the Pith finely taken forth rand not altogether, but ſome of it 
left, the better to ſave the life) it will bear a Fruit with little or no Core or 
Stone. And the like isfaid to be of dividing aquick Tree downto the Ground, 
and taking out the Pith, andehen binding it up again, 

It is reported alſo, that a Citron grafted _—_—— will have ſmall 
or no Seeds 3 and it is very probable, rhat any ſowre Fruit grafied npon a 
Stock that beareth a ſweeter Fruit, may both make the Fruit ſweeter, and 
more yoid of the harſh matter of Kernels or Sceds. 

It isreported, that not onely the taking out of the Pith, but the ſtopping 
of the Juyce of the Pith from riſingin the midft, and turning it to riſe on the 
outſide, will make the Fruit without Core or Scone; as if you "ſhould borea 
Tree clean thorow, andput a wedge in. Iris true, there is ſome affinity be- 
tween the Pith and the Kerne), becauſe they are both of a harſh ſubſtance, 
and both placed inthe midſt, 

It is reported, that Trees watered perpetually with warm Water, will 
make a Fruit with little or no Core or Stone. And the rule is general, That 
whatſoever will make a wilde Tice, a Garden Tree,will make a Garden Tree 


to have leſs Core or Stone. 


7" He Rule iscertain, That Plints for want of Culture, degenerateto be 
E xperiments baſer inthe'ſamekinde 3 and ſometimes ſo far, as to change into another 
—_ | kinde, 1; The ſtanding long, an&norbeing removed, maketh them dege- 

=g , netate;: 2, Drought,unlcfs the Earth of itſelf be moiſt, doth thelike. 3. 90 


518. 


Degenerating 
of  Plantt,end dothrechoving into worſe Earth, or forbearing rocompoſt the Earth 3 as we 


LENT ſee, that Water-Mint turneth into Field Mint, and the Colewort into Rape by 


mutation of 


them, one into | tegled, &c. | 


another. | 
519. | Wharſoever Fruit -uſcth ro be fer upon a Root, ora Slip, if it be ſown, 
will:degenerare; Grapes ſown, Fig*, Almonds, Pomegranate Kernels ſown, 
make-the Pruits degenerate, and become wilde, And again, moſt of thole 
Fruits chat:uſe to be grafted, if they be ſer of Kernels, or Stones degenerate. 
It is trae,:that Peaches (as hath been touched before) do better upon Stones 
ſet; thati upon grafting. And the rule of Exception ſhould ſeemto bethis, 
That wharfoever Plant requirethmuch moiſture, proſpereth better upon the 
Stoneor Kernel, than upon the Graft; For the Stock, thoughit giveth a fincr 
nourifſhmenr, yer it giveth a ſcanter, than the Earth at large. 
Seeds, if they be very old, 1nd yet have ſtrength enough to bring ſortha 
Ptant; make the Plant degenerate. And therefore $kilful Gardiners make tryal 
of theSeeds, before they buy them. whether they be gaod or no, by pores 
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[finde-them, -but the other do level point blank at the inventing of cauſes, 


(century F 1. 
them in Water gently boiled; and if they be good, they will ſprout within half 
an hour, 

Itis ſtrange which is reported, That Baſil coo much expoſed tothe Sun, 
doth turn into HFilde Time : Although thote two Herbs ſeem to have ſmall 
Affinity; but Baſil is almoſt the onely hot Herb that hath fat and ſucculent 
Leaves; which Oylineſs it ic be drawn forth by theSun, it is like it will make 
4 very great change. | 

Thereis an old Tradition, that Boughs of Oak putintothe Earth, willput 
forth Wilde Fines, which if it be crue, (no doubt)ir is nor the Oak that turneth | 
into 2 Yine, but the 0ak-boygh putrifyiog, qualificth the Earth to pur forth a 
Jine of it (elf, 

It is not impoſſible, and I haye heard it verified, that upon cuttingdown 
of an old Timber-Tree, the Stub hath pur out ſometimesa Tree of another 
kinde3 as that Beech hath put forth Birch : Which if it be true,the cauſe may 
be, forthat the old Stub is roo ſcant of Juyceto put forth the tormer Tree; 
and therefore putteth forth a Tree of ſmaller kinde, that necdeth lets' Nou - 
riſhment. > 22{0040 

There is an opinion in the Countrey', Thar if the ſame Ground be ofe 
ſown with the Grain that grew upon it, it will, in the end, grow to be of a 
baſer kinde. | 

It is certain, that,in Sterile Years, . Corn ſown will grow to an other 
kinde. & 142 


Grandia ſepe quibu mandayimu Hordea Sulci, 
Infelix Lolium, & ſteriles dominatur Avene. 


And generally it isa Rule, thatPlants that are brought forth by Culture, 
2s Corn, will ſooner change into other Specics,than thole that come of them- 
ſelves : For that Calture giveth but an Adventitious Nature, which is morc 
calily put off, | | 


This wotk of the Tranſmuration of Plants, one into another, is inter HMag- 
wlie Nature :- For the Traxſmaration of Species is, inthe vulgar Philoſophy, pro- 
nounced impoſſible ; And certainly, it is a thing of difficulty, and requireth 
deep ſearch intoNature : Bur ſeeing there appext ſawemanifelt inſtarices of 
it, the opinion of impoflibility is to be rejeted, andthe means thereof to 
befound out. - We ſce thatin Living Creatates, that come of PutrefaQtion, 
there is much Tranſmutation of one into another, AsCaterpillersturn into | 
Flies, &c, And it ſhould ſeem probable, that whatſoever Ereatute having 
life, is generated without Seed, that Creature will change out of one Spe 
des 'into another; for it is the Seed, and the Nature of it, which locketh, 
and- boundeth/in/the Creature , that it doth not expatiate. So as we may 
wel conclude; that ſeeing the Earth of. it ſelf, doth put forth Plants with- 
ont Seed ; | therefore Platits may well have a Tranſmigration of Species. | 
Wherefore wanting Inſtances, which do occur, we ſhall give DireQionsof 
the moſt likely -tryals : And generally, we would not have thoſe that read 
this work of Fylys Sylyarum ,: account it fitange, or think that it is an over». 
haſte;' thatwe have ict down particulars untried : For'contrariwiſe, jn our 
own eſtimation, we account ſuch particulars more. worthy than thoſe char | 
are already /ttyed and known. For theſe Jatter maſt be taken. as you | 
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Firſt, therefore you muſt make account,that it you will have one Plant 

change into another, you muſt have the Nouriſhment over-rulc the Seed : 
And therefore you arc topraQtiie it by Nouriſhwments as contrary as tnay be, 
tro the Nature of the Herb; ſo nevertheleſs as the Herb may grow, and like» 
wiſe with Seeds that are of the weakeſt fort, and have leaſt vigor. You ſhall 
.do well therefore to take Marſh Herbs, and plant them upon tops of Hills 
and Champaigns; and ſuch Plants as require much moiſture, upon Sandy 
and very dry grounds. As for example, Marſh-Mallows, and Sedge upon 
Hills, Cucumber and Lettuce Seeds, and Colcworts upon a Sandy Plat; fo 
contrariwiſe plant Buſhes, Heath, Ling, and Brakes upon a Wert or Marſh 
Ground. This I conceivealſo, that ail Eſculent and Garden Herbs, ſet upon 
thetops of Hills, will prove more Medicinal, thoughleſs Eſculent, than they 
were before. And it may be likewiſe, ſome Wilde Herbs you may make 
Salert Herbs, This is the firſt Rulefor Tranſmutation of Plants. 

The ſecond Rule ſhould be ro bury ſome few Sceds of the Herb you 
would change among(t other Seeds ; and then youſhali ſee whethertbe Juyce 
of thoſe other Seeds do not fo qualifie the Earth, as it will alter the Seed 
whereupon you work. As for example, Put Parfly-ſeed among(t Onion-ſeed, 
or Lettuce-ſeed amongſt Parſly-ſecd, or Baſil-ſeed amongſt Thyme-ſecd, 
and ſee the change of raſic or otherwiſe, But you ſhall do well to put the 
Seed you would change into a little Linnen Cloth, that it mingle not with 
the Forcign Seed, 
| The third Rule ſhallbethe making of ſome medly, or mixture of Earth, 
with ſome other Plants bruiſed, or ſhaved, eitherin Leaf orRoot: As for ex: 
ample make Earth, with a mixture of Colewort Leavcs ſtamped, and ſet in 
it Artichoaks, or Parſnips: So take Earth made with IMejorem, ot Origannum, 
or Wilde Thyme, bruiſed, or ſtamped, and (et in it Fennel-ſeed, &c. In which 
operation, the Proces of Nature ſtill will be, (as I conceive,) not that the Herb 
you work upon, ſhould draw the Juyce ot the Foreign Herb ; ( for that 
opinion we have formerly rejeted ) but' there will be a new confeQion 
of mould, which perhaps will alter theSced, and yet not tothe kinde of the 
former Herb. | 

The fourth Rule ſhall be to mark what Herbs ſome Earths do put forth 
of themſelves, andto take that Earth, and to Pot it, octo Vellel it ; and into 
thar, ſet che Seed you would change : - As for Example, take from under 
Walls, or thelike ;- where Nettles put forth in abundance, the Earth whic| 

you ſhall there finde, without any String or Root of the Nettles; and pot 
that Earth, and ſetin it Stock-Gilly-flowers, or Wall-floyers, &c. Or ſow 
in the Seeds of them, and ſee what the eyent willbe;z ortake Earth, that you 
have prepared to put forth ©Huſhreoms of it ſelf; (whereof you ſhall finde 
ſome inſtances following ,) and ſow it in Purſlane-ſced, or Lettuce-ſeed ; for 
intheſe Experiments, it islikely enough, thatthe Earth beingaccuſtomed to 
{end forth one kinde of Nouriſhment, will alter the new Sced. 

' ThefifthRule ſhall be, tomake the Herbgrow contrary to his nature, as 
to make Ground Herbs riſe in height: As-for.example, Carry Camomile, or 
Wilde Thyme, otthe GreenStrawberry, upon ſticks, as youdo Hops upon 
| Poles, and ſee what theevent will be. 

| The ſixth Rule fhall be ro make Plants grow out of the Sun, or open 
' Air; for that isa great mutation in Nature, apd may incuceachange in the 
'|Sced : As barrel upEarth, and ſow ſome Scedin it, and putinthcbortom 


of a Pond, or put it in ſome great hollow Tree ; try alſo the youu 
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of Secds in the bottoms of Caves and Pors with Seeds ſown ; hanged | 
\up in Wells; ſome diſtance trom the Water ; and fee what the event | 
will be. | 


| 
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T is certain, that Timber-Trees in Coppice Words , grow more upright; and ' F532, 
more free from under Boughs, than thoſe that ſtand in the Fields. The Experiments 


. Ir 1 . in Conſort, 
cauſe whercof is, for that Plants have a natural motion to get to the touching the 


Sun 3; and beſides, they are nor glutred with too much nour:ſhmear ; Procericy, and 


for that the Coppice ſharcth with them, and Repletion ever hindreth Lon «nd 
ſtature. Laſtly, they are. kept warm, and that ever in Plants helpeth —_ | 


mounting. Trees, 


Trees that are of themſclves full of Heat, ( which heat appeareth by | $33. 
their ivHamable Gums) as Firrs, and Pines, mount of themſelves in heigheh | 
without Side-boughs, till they come cowards the rop. The cauſe is partly 
heat, ano partly renuity of Juyce; both which ſend the 5ap upwards. As for 
Juniper itis but adhrub, and groweth not big enough in Body tomaintain a 
call Tree. 

Ir is reported, that a good ſtrong Canvas, ſpred over a Tree graft- | 5 34. | 
'ed low, ſoon after ir putteth forth , will dwarf it, and make it (pred, 
The cauſe is plain ; for that all things that grow, will grow as they finde 
room. 

Trees are generally ſet of Roots or Kernels; bur if you ſet them of Slips, | 535, 
(as of ſome Trees you may, by name the ©Iulberry) ſome of the Slips will 
take j and thoſe that take, (asis reported) will be Dwarf-rrees The cauſe 
-, for that a Slip draweth nouriſhment more weakly, than cicher a Roor or 

ernel, , 
All Plants that put forth their Sap baſtily, havetheir Bodies not propor-| 5 36. 
| | rionable to their length, and therefore they are Winders and Creepers ; as 
Ivy, Briony, Hops, Woodbine : Whercas Dwarting requireth a flow putting 
forth, and leſs vigor of mounting. 


| oo Scripture faith, That Solomon wrote a Natural Hiſtory, from the [Experiments 
Cedar ot Libanu, to the Afgrowing upon the Wall ; for fo thebeſt |'* Conſort, 


— ; ingthe 
Tranſlations have it, . Anditis crac, that Mop is but the Rudiment of a Plant, and m_— of 
(avit were) the Xould of Earth or Bark. Plants, and of 

the Excieſeen-| 
cer of Plants, 


Moff groweth chiefly upon Ridges of Houſes, tiled or thatched, and |, Super- 
| upon the Creſts of Walls, and that Mol is of a lightſome and pleaſant |#/=w | 
Green. The growing upon Slopes is cauſed for tnat Moſs, as of the | 537* 
one ſide it cometh of Moiſture and Watcr, ſo -on the other fide the 
Water mu bur ſlide, and not ſtand or pool. And the growing upon 
Tiles, or Walls, &c. is cauſed, for that thoſe dried Eartis, having not 
moiſture ſufficient to put forth a PAmr, do praftice Germipation by put- 
ting forth Moſs ; though when by age, or otherwiſe, they grow to re- 
lent and reſolve. they ſometimes put forth Plants; as Wall-flowers. 
| _ almoſt all Moſs hath hcre and there little Stalks , belides the low 
| rum. EY. 23 

| Moff groweth _ Alleys, eſpecially fuchaslye cold, andupon the | 538. 
= North; asin divers Tatraſes. Andagain, if they be much trodden ; orif 

| | they wereatthefirſtgravelled: For wherefocycr Plants are kept down, the | 

Earth putteth forth Moſs. _ 
ON —_ . L 3 Old 
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Old Ground, that hath becn long uabroken up, gatherethk Mols ; and 
therefore Husbandmen ule to curetheir Paſture-(rounds, when they grow 
to Moſs, by Tilling them for a year, or two: Which alſo dependeth upon 
the ſame cauſe ; for that the more ſparing anditarving Juyce of the Earth, 
inſufficient for Plants, doth breed Moſs. 

Old Trees are more Moſſie, (far) than young ; for that the Sap is not 
fo frank as to riſe all to the Boughs, but tireth by the way, and purteth out 
Moſs. 

—SIDAS have 2f growing upon the Ground about them; 
HMuſcoſi ; ay 
Thecauſe is, for that the Fountains drain the Water from the Ground 2dja. 
cent, and leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed Mof; and belides, the cold- 
neſs of the Water conducethto the ſame, 

The Mof of Trees, is a kinde of Hair ; for it is the Tuyce of the Tree,that 
is excerned, and doth not aſſimilate, andupon great Icees the Mols gather. 
eth a figure, like a Leaf. 

The moiſture fort of Trees yield little Moſs, as we ſeein £Afs, Poplars, 
Wilows, Beeches, &c. Which is partly cauſed for the reaſon that hath been 
given of the frank putting up of the Sap into the Boughs ; and partly, for 
that the Barks of thoſe Trees are more cloſe and ſmooth, than thoſe of 
Oaks, and Aſhes, whereby the Moſs can the hardlier iſſue out. 

In Clay Grounds, all Fruit Trees grow full of Moſs, both upon Body 
and Boughs ; which iscauſed, partly by the coldncſs of the Ground, whereby 
the Plants nouriſh leſs 3 and partly by thetoughneſs of the Earth, whereby 
the Sap is ſhutin, and cannot get up, to ſpred ſo frankly as it ſhould 
do. 

We have faid heretofore, that if Trees be hide-bound, they wax lels 
fruitful and gather Moſs; and that they are holpen by hacking, &c, And 
therefore by the reaſon of contraries, if Trees be bound in with Cords or 
ſore outward Bands, they will put forth more Moſs: Which (I think) 
hapneth to Trees that ſtand bleak, and upon the cold Winds. Ir would 
allo be tried, whether, if you cover a Tree , ſomewhat thick upon the 
top, after his powling, it will not gather more Moſs. I think allo , the 
Wartring of Trces with cold Fountain Water will make them grow full of 
Moſs. . 

There is a Moſs the Perfumers have, which cometh out of Apple-Trecs, 
that hath an excellent ſent. Quere, particularly for the manner of the 
growth, and the nature of it. And for this Experiments ſake, being athing 
of price, I have ſet down the laſt Experiments, how to multiply and call on 
Moſles, 

Next .nato Mol:, I will ſpeak of CHnrbromes, Which ate likewiſe an 
unperfe@ Plant, The Muſhromes have two ſtrange properties; the one, 
| chat they yield (o delicious aMeat; the other, that they come up fo haſtily, 
aS ina night, and yet they arc unſown. And therefore ſuch as are Upſtarts 
in State, they call in-reproach, Adwhromes, It muit needs be therefore, that 
they be made of much moiſtuce ; and that moiſture far, groſs, and yet 
ſomewhat 'concodted.: -- And (indeed) we finde, that Machromes cauſe the 
accident, which we call Incubw, or the £ Hare in the Stomach, And there- 
fore the Surfeit of them may ſuffocate and empoyfon. And this ſheweth, 
"that they arc windy 3: and that windineſs is groſs, and ſwelling , not 
_ or'griping. And upon the ſame reaſon A/\hromes are a vencreous 

cat, 
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It is reported, that the Bark of whiteor Red Popiar, (which are of the 
moiſteſt of Trees) cut ſmall, and caſt into Furrows well dunged, will caute 
the ground to pur forth Afwhromes , at all ſeaſons of the year fit trobecaten , 
ſome add to the mixture Leaven of Bread, reſolved in Water. 


fice, in the ſhowry ſeaton, it will put forth great ſtoreof Mwhromes. 

It is reported, that Farts-Horn ſhaken, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with 
Dung,and watred, putteth up Afwhromes, And we know that Harrt-Horn is 
of a tat and clammy ſubſtance : And it may be Ox-Horn would do the 
like, 

It hath been reported, thoughit be ſcarce credible,that Ivy hathgrown 


| outof a Stags-Horn ; which they ſuppoſe did rather come from a confrica- 


tion of the Horn upon the Ivy, than from the. Horn it ſelf. There is not 
known any ſubſtance, but Earth, and the Procedeurs of Earth , (as Tile- 
Stone, &c.) that yicldethany Moſs, or Herby ſubſtance, There may betryal 
made of ſome Seeds, as that Fennel-Seed, Muſtard-Seed, and Rape-Seced, 
putintoſomelirtle holes made in the Horns of Stags, or Oxen, to ſee if they 
will grow. 


rome: And it is ſometimes as broad as ones Hat, which they call a Toads- 
fool; but it is not Eſculent, and it groweth (commonly) by a dead Stub of 
a Tree, andlikewiſe about the Roots of ratten Tees; and therefore ſeemetrh 
to take his Juyce from Wood putrified, Which ſheweth by the way, that 
Wood putrifcd yieldetha frank moiſture. 

Ticte is a Cake that groweth upon the ſide of a dead Tree, thathath 


whereby it ſhould ſeem, that even dead Trees forget not their putting forth, 
no more than the Carcaſſes of Mens Bodies that put forth Hair and Nails for 
a time, 

There is a Cod or Bag that groweth commonly in the Fields; that at 
firſt is hard like a Tennis-Ball, and white; and aftcr growth of a Mnſhrome 
colour, and full of light duſt upon the breaking; and is thought to be dan- 
gerous for the eyes, if the Powocr get into them, and to be good for Kibes. 
Belike it hath aCorcofive, and fretting Nature, 

There is an Herb called Jews-Ear, thatgroweth upon the Roots, and 
lower parts of the Bodies of Trees, eſpecially of Elders, and ſometimes Aſhes, 


treamly. It is not green, but of adusky brown colour, And it is uſed for 
ſquinancies, and inflamations in the Throat, whereby ir ſeemeth to have a 
mollifying, andlenifying vertue, 

There is a kinde of Spongy excreſcence, which groweth chiefly upon 
the Roots of the Laſer-T ree, and ſomctimes upon Cedar, and other Trees. 
Itis very white, and light, and fryablez which ye call Agarick, Ir is famous in 
Phyſick for the purging of tough Flegm. And it is allo an excellentopenr 
for the Liver , but offenſive to the Stomach ; and in taſte ir is, at thefuſt 
ſweer and afcer bitter. 

We finde no Super-Plant, that is a formed Plant, but XLifſelrove. They: 
have an idle Tradition, that there is a Bird called a Mſſe-Bird, that feedeth 
upon a Seed, which many times ſhe cannot diſgeſt, and ſo. expelleth ir 


bath ſome rift, putteth forth A4ſeſroe; But this is'a Fable ; for it is not 


| 


probable, that Birds fhould feed upon that they cannot diſgelt, Brit allow 
id _ that, 


There isalſo another unperſe& Plant,that (inſhew) is like agreat Muſh | 


It hath a ſtrange propriety ; forin warm Water, it ſwelleth, and opencth ex- | 


whole with her Excrement 3 which falling upon a Bough of a Tree, that| 


It is reported, thatif a Hilly-field, where the ſtubble is ſtanding, be ſet on | 


gotten no name, but itis large and of a Cheſqut colour. and hardand pithy ; | ' 
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that, yet it cannot be for other Reaſons : For firſt, jr is found bur upon 
certain Trees; and thoſe Trees bear no ſuch Fruit, as may allure that B rd to 
ſit and feed upon them. It may be, that Bird feedeth upon the Miſſeltoe- 
B-rries, and ſo is often ſound there; which may have given occaſion tothe 
rale. But that which maketh an end of thequeſtion is, that Miſſelroe hath 
been found to putt forth under the Boughs, and not (onely) abovethe Boughs; 
ſo it cannot be anything that falleth upon the Bough. Mlcltoe groweth 
chiefly upon Crab-trees, Apples-trees, fomerimes upon H les, and rarciy 
upon Oaks 3 the Miſſelroe whereof is counted very Medicinal. It is ever 
green, Winter and Summer, and beareth a white gliſtering Berry 3 and it is a 
Plant, utterly differing fromthe Planr, upon which it groweth, T'wo thing: 
tl.crefore may be certainly fer down : Firſt, that Superfzcation muſt he by 
abundance of Sap, in the Bough that putteth ir forth, Secondly, that that 
Sap muſt be fuch as the Tree doth excery, and cannot affimilate, for eſe it 
wonld go intoaBough; and befides;it ſecmeth to be more fat and unQuoyus, 
thzn the ordinaty Sap of the Tree; both by the Berry which is clammy, and 
by that it continueth green Winter and Summer, which the Tree doth 
not, 

This Experiment of A:ſfſcltve may give light to other pratices; therefore 
tryal would be made, by ripping of the Bough of a Crab-tree inthe Bark, and 
watcring of the Wound every day, with warm watcr dungcd , to ſeeif it 
would bring forth Miſleltoe, or any fuch like thing, Bur it were yer more. 
likely, to try it with ſome other watering or anointing, that were not ſonatu- 
ral tothe Treeas Wateris 3 as Oy), or Barm of Drink, &c. So they be ſuch 
things as kill notthe Bongh. 

It weregood totry, what Plans would purforth, if they be forbidden 
to putforth their natural Boughs: Powl therefore a Trec, and cover it, ſome 
thickneſs with Clay on the top, and ſee what it will put forth, I] luppole it 
will put forth Roots 3 for ſo will a Cions, beirg turned down into Clay, 


that is not ſo natural to thePlantas Clay is ; tryit with Leather, or Cloth, or 
Painting, ſoit be not hurtful toche Tree, And it is certain, that a Brake hath 
been known to grow vut of a Pollard. | 
A Man may count the Prickes of Trees to bea kinde of Excreſcence, for 
they will never be Boughs, nor bear Leaves. The Plants that have Prickles, 
are Thorns, Black and White ; Bryer, Roſe, Lemmon-trees, Crab-trce:, 
Goosberry, Berberry 3 theſe have it in the Bough, The Plants that have 
Paickles in the Leaf arc, Holly, Juniper, Whin-buſh, ]hiſtle ; Nettles alſo 
have a ſmall venemous Prickle; ſo hath Borrage, but harmleſs. The cauſe 
muſt be, haſty putting forth, want of moiſture, and the cloſeneſs of the Bark: 
For the haſte of the Spirit to put forth, and the want of nouriſhment toput 
forth a Bough, andthe cloſeneſs of the Bark, cauſe Prickles in Boughs ; and 
therefore they arcever like a Pyramis, for thac the moiſture ſpendeth after a lite 
tle putting forth. And for Prickles in Leaves, they come Allo of putting forth 
' more Juyec intothe Leaf that can ſpred in the Leaf ſmooth; and therefore 
| the Leaves otherwiſeare rough, 2s Burrage and Nettles are. As for the Leaves 
| of Holly, they arc ſmooth, but never plain, bur asit were with folds for the 
' ame cauſe, 
| There be alſo Plants, that though they have no Prickles, yet they have 
| kinde of Downey or Velvet Rine upon their Leaſes ; as Reſe-Campion Stock; 
| Giliflowers, Colts-foot ; which Down or Nap cometh of a ſubtile Spirit, in a 
' ſoft or fat ſubſtance. For it is certain, that both Srock-Gilliflowers, and Reſe- 
Campions, 


| mol 58ſt 


Therefore in this Experiment alſo, the Tree would be cloſed with ſomewhat |. 
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| Campions., ſtamped, have been applicd ( with ſuccels ) to the Wreſts of 

| thoſe that have had Tertian or Quartan 4gues ; and the Vapor or Colts-foor 

have a fanative vertue towards the Lungs, and the Leaf alſois healing in 

' Surgery. | 

| Another kinde of Fxcreſcenceis an Exudation of Plants, joyned with. «8x. 
| PutrefaQion, as we ſec in Oak-Apples, which are found chiefly uponthe | 

| Leaves of Oaks, and the like upon Willows: And Countrey people have a 
 kinde of PrediRion, that if the Oak-Apple, broken, be full of Worms, ir is | 
 aſignof apecſtilentycar; whichis a likely thing, becauſc they grow of cor- | | 
| ruption. | | 

1g There is alſo upon Sweet, or other Bryer, a fine Tuft, or Bruſhof Moſs . 563. 
| - divers colours; which if you cut, you ſhallever tinde full of little white 

Worms. | ; 


| 


Tis certain, that Earth taken out of the Foundations of Faults and Houſes $03. | 
and bottomsof WYels, and then pur into Pots, will put forth ſundry kinde = ng | 
; of Herbs : Butſame time is required for the Germination ; for if it be taken | touching the | 
| bur from a Fathom deep, it will put forththe firſt year, if much deeper, not Prong ef 
| till after a year Or Two. [ar Seeds, | 


The nature of the Plants growing out of the Earth ſo taken up, doth fol- | 564. ( 
low the nature of the Mould it felf, as if che Mould be loft and tine, ir put- FI 
teth forth ſoft Herbs ; as Graſs, Plentine, and the like : If the Earth be 

harder and cowſcr, it putteth forth Herbs more rough, as Thiſftles, Firs, 
Oc. 


It is common Experience, that where Alley: are cloſegravelled, the | 565. 
Farth putteth forth the firſt year Knee Graf, and after Spire Graff. The caulc + | 
is, for that the hard Gravel or Pebble at the firſt laying, willnot ſuffer the 
' Graf to come fotrh upright, but turneth it ro finde his way where ir can; 
| but after thatthe Earth is ſomewhat looſened atthe top, the ordinary Graſs | 
| cogacth up. 
| Iris reported, that Earthbeing taken our of ſhady and watry Woods, 
| ſome depth, and potted, will purforth Herbs of a fat and juycy ſubſtance; 
as Penny-wore, Purſlane, Houſleek, Penmy- Royal, &c. ' 
| The W ater alſo dorh ſend forth Plants that have no Roots fixedin the | 567- 
' bottom ; butthey arc leſsperfet Plants being almoſt but Leaves, and thoſe 
ſmall ones: Such is that we call Duck. weed, which hath a Leaf no bigger 
[then a Thyme Leaf, bur of a freſher Green, and putteth forth a little 
\ſteing intothe Water, far from the bottom. As for the Water-Lilly, ic hath | 
he Root ih the Ground; and ſo have anumber of other Herbs that grow in 
Ponds. © + 911 _—_ 

Iris reported by ſome of the Ancients, and ſome Aoders Teftimony like- 56$. | 
vifc, that there be ſome Plants, that grow upon the top of the Sea; being | 
{ippoſcd to grow of ſome concretion of Slimefrom the Water, where the 
Tas heateth' hot, and where the Sesſtirrerhlittle. As for the Algs Harine, 

(Se4-weed) and Eringium (Sea-Thifle) both the Roots';' but have'Sea-weed un- 
der the Water, the Sea T5ifle butupon the Shore. ©  - | 
F, ”' The CAncients have noted, that there arc ſome Hetbs thargrow out of | 5659. 
Swe; Taid upcloſc together, and putrified; atid that they arc all birter, and | 
{they namcone eſpecially, Flonw, which we call MHoth-Aolein. It iscertain, 
|thatWorms are found in Swww commonly, like Earth-worms ; and there- | | 


| | fore itis not ynlike, that it may likewiſe putforth Plants. "Y | 
; _* 
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The Ancients have affirmed, that there arc ſome Herbs that grow out 
of Stone, which may be, for thatir is certain, that Toads have been found 
in the middle of a Freeſtone. We ſee alſo, that Flints lying above ground 
gather Moſsz and Wall-flowers, and ſome other Fiowersgrow upon Walls, 
But whethcr upon the main Brick or Stone, or whether out of the Lime, or 
Chinks, is not well obſeryed. For Elders and Aſhes have been feen to grow 
ont of Steeples; but they manifcltly grow out of Clefts, inſomuch as, when 
they grow big, they will disjoyn the>tonce, And beſides, it is doubtfal, whe. 
ther the Mortar it (elf putteth jr forth, or whether {ome Seeds be not let 
fall by Birds. There be likewife Rock- Herbs, but I ſuppoſe thoſe are , 
where there is ſome Mould. or Earth. Ir hath likewiſe been found, that 
great Trees, growing upon Quarcies, have put down their Root into the 
Stone, 

In ſome Mines in Germany, as is reported, there grow in the bottom 
Vegetables; and the Workfolks uſeto ſay, Tney have CHagical Yerrue, and 
will not ſuffer men together them. _ 

The Seca-ſands ſeldom bear Plants, Whereof the cayſc is yielded by 
ſome of the Ancients, for that the Sun-exhaleth the Moiſture, before it can 
incorporate with the Earth, and yield a Nouriſhment for the Plant, And itis 
affirmed alſo, that Sand hath (always) his Root in Clay ; and that thcre be 
no Veins of Sand, any great depth within the Earth. | : 

lt is certain, that ſome' Plants put forth fora time of their own ftore, 
without any Nouriſhment from Earch, Water, Stone, &c, Of which, vide the 


Experiment 29. | 


_ repotted, That Earth that was brought out of the Indies, and other 
remote Countreys for Ballaſt for Ships, caſt upon ſome Grounds in 1h, did 
put forth Foreign Herbs, rous in Exropenot knowh; and, that which is more, 
that of their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, 'contuſed rogether, and mingled with 
other Earth, and well: watred with” warm Water, there came forth Herbs 


much like the other. "A 


Plants, brought out of hot Countreys, will endeavor to put fatth at the 
ſame time, that they douſually dg.intheir own climate: ; and therefore to 
preſerve them, there is nomore required thanto keep them fromthe injury 
of putting back by Cold. Ir is reported alſo, that Grajn out of the hotter 
Countreys tranſlatedinto.the Colder,. will be more foreward thanthe ordi- 
nary Grain of the cold /Counmey. ,-It-is likely, that this will prove better in 


| Grains,than in Trees 5 forthatGrains are but Annual, andſothe vertue of 


the Seed is not worn out z whereas in a Tree, it is embaſed by che Ground, to 
whichit-isremoved;” + 4 "WIWIA.” waokal 

_ MapyPlants, whichgrow in the hotter Countreys,being (et in the colder, 
will neyerthelcſs, eyen in tlioſe-cold Countreys , being ſows, of Sceds 
late in the: Spring come up and abide moſt part of the Summer 5, as 'we 
finde-it in.Orenge, 4nd:Lemman Seeds, &c.. , The Seeds whereof, ſawn 
io the cnd of April, will bring fagth.excellent. Sallets, mingled with athet 
Hetbs, --- Aed. I; doubt nog , but the Sccds of Cloye: Trees, and Pepper- 
Seeds,,&! | If they,gould come hither Green cnough to be: ſown, would 
doithelikeet ONE, tho) a i! \ Yon ets uac 0m 7 rods 
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early , and Others which come more hate in the year, The Flowers 
that come carly with us, are, Prime-Roſes, Violets, _Hnemonies, Water. Daffs- 
dillies, Crocus Yernw, and fome early Tulipps's, And they are all cold Plats, 
which therefore (as itſhould ſeem) have a quicker Perception of the heat 
of the Sun increafing, than the hor Herbs have, as 4 cold hand wilt ooner 
finde a little warmth, than a hot. , And thoſe thatcome next after; are Wall- 
Flowers, Cowſlips, Hyacinths, Roſemary-flowers, &c. And after them 


Almonds, Cornelians, Mezerions, &c. And they are of ſuch Trees, as have 
much moiſture, either Watery, or Oyly. And therefore Crow Fernes alfo, 
being an Herb that hath an Oyly Juyce, putteth forth early, For thoſe alſo 
finde the Sun ſooner than the dryer Trees. The Grains are, firſt Rye and 
Wheat, then Oats and Barley, then Peafe and Beans; for though Green 
Peaſe and Beans be eaten ſooner, yer the dry ones that are uſed for Horſe. 
meat, are ripe laſt ; and it ſeemerh, that the fatter Grain cometh firſt. The 
earlieſt Fruits are, Strawberries, Cherries, Gooſeberries, Corrans z and 
after them early Apples, early Pears, Apricots, Raſps ; and after !hem, Da- 
moſins, and mo(t kinde of Phambs,Peaches,&c. And the lateſt are, Apples, 
Wardens, Grapes, Nuts, Quinces, Almonds, Stoes, Brier-betries, Heps, 
Medlars, Services, Cornclians, &c. 


It is to be noted, That (commonly) Trees that ripen lateſt, bloſſom 
ſooneſt ; as Peaches, Cornelians, Sloes, Almonds, &c. And it feemerh to be 
a work of providence that they bloſſom ſo-ſoon, for otherwiſe they could 
not have the Sun long enough ro ripen, 

There be Fruits (but rarely) that come twice a year; as ſome Pears, 
Strawberries, &c. And it ſcemeth, they are fuch as abound with nouciſh- 
ment, whereby after one period, betore the Sun waxeth too weak, they 
can endure another, The Filet allo, amongſt Flowers, cometh twice 4 
year, eſpecially the double White, and that alſo isaPlant full of moi- 


fad, 

In eMHaſcovis, though the Corn eomenotup tilllate Spring, yet their 
Harveſt is as early as ours. Toe cauſe is,for that the ſtrengtlvof the Ground 
is keptin with the Snow z and we ſce withus, thatif it bealong Winter, it 
is commonly a more plentiful year : And afterthoſc kinde of Winters like- 
wiſe, the Flowers and Cora which are carlier and later, do come com. 
monly at once, and at che ſame time ; which troubleth the Husbandman 
many times : For you ſhall have Red-Roſes and Damask-Roſes cometoge- 
ther, and likewiſe the Harvett of Wheat and Barley. . But this. hapneth 
ever, for that the catlier ſtayeth the later, and not thas the lateex:compnrh 
looner. | | r TSS 
There be divers Fruit Trees, in thehot Eountreys, which have Bloſ 
ſoms, and young fruit, and ripe fruit, almoſt all the year', ſucceeding one 
another. Andit is ſaid, the Orenge hath the like with us, fora great part of 
Summer, and ſo alſo hath the Fig, And no-doubr, the Natural Matign of 
Plants is to have ſo : But that eithesthey want Juycetoſpend, or they!meet 
withthe cold of the Winter. And therefore this Circle of ripeningeannot 


# 
x 


Here be ſome Powers, Bloſſoms, Grains, and Fruits; which come: more 


ſure, Roſes come twice, butitis not without cutting, as hath been formerly 


| 
' 


| 


| 
| 


Pinks, Roſes, Flowerdeluces, &c. Andthe Jatcft are, Gilly. lowers, Holly+ | 
Oaks, Larks-Foor, &c, Theearlieſt Bloſſoms are, the Blofſomsof Peaches, | 
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Some Herbs are but «Annual, and die Root and all once a year ; as Boy. 
rage, Lettuce, Cucumbers, Muk- Melons, Baſil, Tobacco, Mu(tard-ſeed, and all kin. e; 
of Corn ; ſome continue many years, as Hyſſope, Germander, Lavender, Feinel, 
&c. The cauſe of the Dying is double ; the firſt js, the tenderneſs and 
weakneſs of the Seed, whichmaketh the period in a ſmall time, as it is io 
Borrage, Lettuce, Cucumbers, Corn, &c. And therefore none of theſe archort. 
The other cauſc is, for that ſome-Herbs can worle endure culd, as Baſil, 
Tobacco, Muſtard feed ; and theſc have (all) muchhcat. * 


— 
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5$3s "He laſting of - Plants; is moſt in thoſc that are largeſt of Bodv, 2s Oaks 
Experiments Elm, Cheſnut, the Loat-tree; &c. And this holdeth in Trecs, by t in Herbs 
ts nem it is often contrary ; | for Borrage, Coleworts, Pompions, which arc Herbs 
Laſting of | of the largelt ſize, are of ſmall durance.; whereas Hyſope, Hinter-Savory, 
Herbs and | Germander, Time, Sage, will laſt long. The caulc is, for that Trees lat ac- 

rY cording to the ſtrength , and quantity of their Sap and Juyce, being 
well munitcd by their Bark, againſt the injurics of the Air : But Herbs 
draw a weak Juyce;, and have a ſoft Stalk; and therefore thoſe a- 


mongſt them which laſt longeſt, are Herbs of ſtrong ſmell, and with a 
| ſticky ſtalk. 


Trees thatbcar Maſt and Nuts, are commonly more laſting thanthoſe 
that bear Fruits, eſpecially the moiſter Fruits; as Oaks, Beechcs, Cheſaurs, 
Walnuts, Almonds, Pine trees, &c. Ilaſtlonger than Apples, Pears, Plumbs, 
&c. The caulcis, the fatnels, and oylineſs of the Sap ; which ever » aſteth 
leſs, than the more Watry. 

Treesthat bring.forth their Leaves late in the year, and caſtrthem like- 
wiſe late, arc more laſting than thoſe thar ſprout their Leavesearly, or ſhed 
them betimes. The cauſe is, forthatthe late coming forth, ſhewerh a moi- 
ſture more fixed ; and the other looſe, and more cafily relolved; And the 
fame cauſe is, that wilde Trees laft longer than Garden-trees ; and inthe 
fame kinde, thoſe whoſe Fruit is acide more than thoſe. whoſe Fruit is 
twect: 
-- Nothing procureth the laſtingof Trees, Buſhes, and Herbs, ſo much 
as often cutting ; for evcry cutting cauſcth a'renovation of. the Juce 
of the Plant; that ir neither goeth fo far, nor riſeth ſo faintly, as when 
the Plant is not cut: Inſomuch; as Anna! Planes, if you cut them fcs- 
ſorrably,” and will ſpare the uſe of them, and ſuffer them ro come up (till 
young; will laſt more years than one; as hath been partly rouched ; fuch 
asts Lettuce, Purſlanc, Cucumber, and the. like. And for great Trecs, 
| we ſee almoſt all overgrown Trees in Church-yards, or near ancient 
Building, and the like, are Pollards or Dortards, and not Trees at their 
full beighr. | ] | 

"Some Experiment would be made, how by Art tomakePlants more 
laſting-than their ordinary peric.d; as to:makea Stalk of Wheat, &c. laſt : 
wholc year. You muſtever preſuppoſe, that you handle it fo, as the Winter 
Killechit not; for we ſpeak onely of prolonging the Natural Period. I con- 
| ceive; thatthe Rulewill hold, That whatſoever maketh the Herb come later, 
thaniar his time will make itlatt longer time: It were good totry itin a'Stalk 
| of Wheat, &c. -ſerinthe ſhade, 'and:encompaſied withacaſe of Wood, not 
touthitng the Straw, to keep out open Air. 
| '-iAs for the Preſervation of Fruits, as well upon the Tree or  Stalk,. as 
' gathered, weſhall handleit ungderthe Title of Cufrratio of Bodies. Hs 
| (FUE (n 
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Tz Particular Figures of Plans we leaveto their deſcriptions, but ſomc 


ing forth of their Boughs and Branches, arc not figured, and keep noorder. 
The cauſe is, for that tne Sap, being reſtrained in the Rinde and Bark,break- 
ethnot forth ar all, (as in the Bodies of Trees, and Stalks of Herbs,) till 
they begin ro branch, and then, when they make an eruption, they break 
forth fully, where they finde beſt way in the Bark or Rinde. It is true; 
that ſome Trees arc more ſcatteredin their Boughs 3 as Sallow res, Harden- 
trees, Duince-crees, . Medlar-rrees, Lemmon-trees, &c. Some arc more in the 
form of a Pyrams, and come almoſtto tod; as the Pear-rrees (which the C j- 
ticks will have to borrow his name of =t, Fire) Orenge-rrees, Fir-trees, Service: 


beam, &c. The rcſt are more indifferent. The cauſe of ſcattering the Boughs 
is, the haſty breaking forthof the Sap ; and therefore thoſe Trees riſe not 
in a Body of any height, but Branch near the Ground. The cauſe of the 
Pyramis is, the keeping inof the Sap, Jong before ir branch, and the ſpend- 
ing of ir, whenir beginncth to branch, by equal degrees: The ipreding is 
cawſed, by the carrying up of the Sap plentitully, without expence, and then 
purtingittorth ſpeedily, and at once. 


There be divers Herbs, but no Trees, that may be ſaid to have ſome 
kinde of order, inthe putting forth of their Leaves: For they have [oynts, 
or Knuckles, as it were ſtops in their Germination; as baye Giliflowers, Finks, 
Fennel, Corn, Reeds, and Canes. The cauſe whereof is, for that the Sap aſcend- 
eth unequally, and doth+(as itwere) tire and ſtop by the way. And it ſeem- 
eth, they have ſome cloſcneſs and hardneſs in their Stalk, which hindereth 
the Sap from going up, until it hath gathered into a knor, andſois more urged 
toput forth. And therefore, they are moſtof them hollow, whch the Stalk 
is dry ; as Fennel Stalks, Stubble, and Canes. 

Flowers have (all) exquiſite Figures, and the Flower numbers arc 
(chiefly) five and four; as in Prime-Roſes, Bryer- Roſes, ſingle Muck: Roſes, ſingle 
Pinks,” and Gilliflewers, &c. which have five Leaves ; Lilies, Flower-de-luces, 
Borage, Bughf, &c. which have four Leaves. But ſomeput forth Leaves nor 


few things in general, wewill obſerre. Trees and Hecbs, inthe grow- | 
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I trees, Lime-trees, &c. And fomearc more ſpred and broad, as Beeches, Horn-| 
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numbred, but they are ever ſmall ones; as Marigelds, Trifole, &c. We ſce 
alſo, that the Sockets, and Supporters of Flowers, arc Figured ; as in the 
five Brethren of the Roſe, Sockers of Giliflowers, &c. Leaves alloarc all figured, 


| mary, &c. The cauſe of the holding Green, is thecloſe and compa® fab-: 
M 


ſome round, ſame long, none ſquare, and many jagged on the ſides ; which 

Leaves of Flowers ſeldom arc. For, Iaccount, the jagging of Pinks, and Gil- 
| flowers, to belike the incquality of Oatileayes, of Fine-leaves, orthe like ; bur 
| they eldomor never have any ſmall Purls. 


F Plants ſome few put forth their Bloſſoms before their Leaves; as 
CAlmonds, Peaches, Cornelians, Black-Thorn, &c. But moſt put forth ſome 
Leayes before their Bloſſoms 3 as Apples, Pears, Plambs, Cherry. White- Thorn, 
&c The caule is for thatthoſe thatput forth their Bloſſoms firſt, have either 
an acute and ſharp ſpirit; (and there'ore, commonly they all purforth carly 
inthe Spring, and ripen very late, as moſt of the particulars before mention- 
ed) orclſe an oyly Juyce, which is apter to put out Flowers than Leaves. 


591. 
Experiments 
in Conſort, 
touching 


differences in 
Plants. 


Of plants fome are Green all Wintet, others caſt their Leaves. There 
aeGreen all Winter, Holly, Try, Box, Furr. Eugh, Cypreſs, Juniper, Bays, Roſe- 
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Experiments 
in Conſort, 
couching all 
Manner of 
Compoſir and 
Help of 
Ground. 


Natural Hiſtory , 

{tance of their Leaves,and the Pedicles of them. And the c2ufe of char again, 
is, cither the tough and viſcous Juyce of the Plant, or the {trength and heat 
thereof, Of the firſt ſort, is Holly 3 which is of ſo viſcous a ]uyce, as they 
make Birdlime of the Bark of ir. The Stalk of Iyyis rough, and not fragile, 
as we (cc it in other ſmall Twigs dry. Firr yieldeth itch, Box is ata(t and heayy 
W ood, as we (ce itin Bowls. Eugh is a firong and tough W ood, as we ſee it 
in Bows. Of the ſecond ſort, is Juniper, which isa Wood odorate, and maketh 
2 hot Fire, Bays is likewiſe a hot and aromatical Wood, and ſo is Reſemary for 
a Shrub. As forthe Leaves, their denſity appeareth in that, cither they are 
ſmooth and ſhining, as in Bays, Holly, Ivy, Box, &c. or inthat they are hard and 
ſpiry, as in the reſt. And tryal would be'made of Grafting of Reſemary, and 
Bays, and Box, upon a Holly Stock,becauſle they are Plants that come all W inter, 
It were good to try it allo with Graſts of other Trees, cither Fruit trees, or 
Wild-trees,to (ce whether they will not yicld their Fruit, or bear their Leaves 
later, and longer in the Winter ; becauſe the Sap of the Holly putterh forth 
moſt in the Winter. It may be alſo a Mezerion-treegrafted upon a Holy, will 
prove both an earlier, and a greater Tree, 

There be ſome Plants that bear no Flower, and yetbear Fruit ; rhere be 
ſome that bear Flowers, and no Fruit 3 there be ſome that bear neither 
Flowersnor Fruit. Moſt of the great Timber-trees, (as Oaks, Beechcs,&c,) 
bearno apparent Flowers ; ſome few (kkewile) of the Fruit-trees, as Mul. 
berry, Walnuts, &c. And ſome Shrubs, (as Juniper, Holly, &c.) bcar no 
Flowers. Divers Hetbs alſo bearSeeds, (which is as the Fruic,) and yet bear 
no Floyers, as Purſlane, &c. Thoſethat bear Flowers, and no Fiuit, arc few, 
as the double Cherry, the Sallow, &c. But for the Cherry, it is doubtful, 
whether it be not by Art or Culture, for if it be by Art, then tryal wouldbe 
made,whether Apples and other Fruits Bloſſoms may not be doubled. There 
are ſome few, that bearneither Fruit, nor Flower ; as the Elm, the Poplars, 
Box, Braks, &c, 

There be ſome Plants that ſhoot ſtill upwards, and can ſupport them. 
ſelycs, as the greateſt part of Trees and Plants : There be ſome other, that 
creep along the Ground, or wind about other Trees, or props, and cannor 
ſupport themſelves; as Vines, Ivy, Bryar, Briony, Wood-bines, Hops, 
Climatis, Camomil, &c. The caule is, (as hath been partly rouched) for that 
all Plants, (naturally) moveupwards ; bur if the Sap put up too aſt, it maketh 
a ſlender Stalk, which will not ſupport the weight 3 and therefore theſe latter 
ſort are all ſwift and haſty comers. 


COL een Or nn OI 


He firſt and moſt ordinary help is Stercoration. The Sheeps-dang is oneol 
; hs beſt; and next, the Dung of Kine; and thirdly, that of Horſes; 
which is held to be ſomewhat too hot, unleſs it be mingled ; that of Pigems 
for a Garden, as a ſmall quantity of Ground, excelleth, The ordering of 
Dung is, if the Ground be Arable, to ſpred it immediately before the Ploug|- 


ing and Sowing, and ſo to Ploughir in : For if you ſpred it long before, the 
Sun will draw out much of thefatneſs of the Dung : If the Ground be Grazing 
Ground, to ſpred it ſomewhat late towards Winter, that the Sun may havc 


| theleſs power todry it up. As for ſpecial Compots for Gardens (as a Hot Bed,O«.) 


we have handled them before, 


Theſecond kinde of Compoſt is,the ſpreding of divers kindes of Earth; 
as Carl, Chalk, Sea Sand, Earth apon Earth, Pend-Earth, and the mixtures 0f| 


them, Mart is thought to be the beſt, as having moſt fatneſs, And not 
heating 
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heating the Ground roo much. The. next is Sza-ſevd, which (nd doubs): | 7 
obtaincd a fpccial vertue by the Sale; tor Salt is che firſt rudiment of life. | 
Chalk over-ncateth the Ground alittle 3 and therefore js belt upon: cold: 
Clay Grounds, or moiſt Grounds : But Iheard a great Hwband. ſay, thitit was | -, 
a common error to think that Chalk helperh Airable Grounids; .byt helpeth: 4 
not Grazing Gcounds, whereas (indecd) it helpethGrafs as well as:Garn. 
But chat which breedeth the error is, , becauſe after:the chalking;jof, the 
Ground, they wear it out with many Crops, v ithoutreſt; and thtn:i(iudeed) 
afterwards it will bear little Grafs; becauſe the Ground is tired out=-::It were 
good to try the laying of Chalk upon Airable Grounds; a lictk whdthefore: 
Floughing, and to _ it in, as they do the Dung; but thertirmavſt bet | 
Friable firſt, by Rain or Lying : As for Earth it commpaſſeth it {elf-;: for: 1 
knew agregt Garden, thathad a Field (inn a manner) poured upomiigs: andie |, 
did bear Fruit excellently the firſt year of the Planting ; for the-SurkacteofR | 
the Earthis ever the fruicfulleſt: And Earth fo prepared hath a doubleiSur-|; 
face. Butitis true, as I conceive; that {ich Zarth as -hath $i Ferrer bred in iti-1 
if you can procure it without too miich charge, doth:excel:  The:way to: | 
haſten the breeding of Yalr-Peter, is to forbid the /Sun,' and thergrowtti of: 
Vegetables. Andtherefore, if you make a large Hovel, thatched; overſome 
quantity of Ground ; nay, -it youdohutplanckthe'Groundover; iti will: 
breed Salt-Feter. As for Pond-earth or River-earth, it is: 2v good compott;: 
eſpecially, if the Pond have been long uncleanſed;: and ſorhe Wator bei nat | | 
| bon - I ; and I judge itwill be yet better, if there be (ome rabaure; of: | | 
balk, | | 
Thethird help of Groundis, by ſome other Subſtances thathave ver- |, < 
tue to make Ground Fertile, though they benot meerly Earth; wherein Alhes }: 
excel ; inſfomuch as the Countreys about ,,ftma and Veſuvic have akinde of ji 
amerds made them, for the miſchicf the eruptions (many times) do, by } 
the excceding fruitfulncls of the ſoy], cauſed by the Alhes | Soars abour. | 
Soot alſo, thoughthin, {pred in a Field or Garden, is tryed to be a very good 
compoſt. For Salt it is tos Coſtly ; bur itistrycd, that mingled wich Secd- 
corp, and ſown together, it doth good: And Iamof opinion, that Chalkin 
Powder, mingled with Secd-corn,would do good; perhaps as much as Chalk- 
ing the Ground all over. As forthe ſtecping of the Seeds in ſeveral mixtures : 
with Water, togive them vigor, or watring Grounds with Compoſt-water, | 
we have ſpokenof them before. 
| The fourth help of Ground is, the ſuffering of Vegetables todie into | 598. | 
the Ground, and ſv to fatten it ; as the Stubble of Corn, eſpecially Peaſe. 
Brakes caſt upon the Ground in the beginning of Winter, will make it very | 
ruitful. It were good (alſo)to try whether Leaves of Trees ſwepttogether, 
ith ſome Chalk and —_ mixed, togive them more ticart, would not 
make a good Compoſt : For there is nothing loſt, ſomuch as Leaves of 
Trees, and asthey lie icattered, and without mixture, they rather make the | | 
Ground ſour, than otherwilc. | 
; The fthhelpot Ground is, Heat and Warmth. Ithath been avciently | 599. 
praQiſcd to burn Heath, and Ling. and Sedge, with the vantage of the Wind, | 
upon the Groun:!. We ſee, that Warmthof Walls and Jnclofures, mendeth | 
Ground; we ſee alſo, that lying open to the South, mendeth Ground ; welſee |; 
v. || |4gain. that the Foldings of Sheep help Gound as well by their warmth, as by | 
mY their compoſt: Andit may be doubred, whether the co we pk the Ground | | 


vith Brakes, in the beginning of the Winter (whereof we ſpake in the laſt 
Experiment) helpeth it not, by reaſon of the Warmth. Nay, ſome very good | 
| 2 


ong M. Husbands | i 


Natural Hiſtory ; 
Husbands do ſuſpe&, thatthe gathering up of Flints in Fliovty Ground, and 
laying them on heaps (which is much uſed) is no good Husbandry torthat 
they would kcepthe Ground warm. 

+  'The'ſfixth help of Ground is, by Watring andIrrigation; which 1s in 
twomanners ; The one by Letting in, and Shutting out Waters, at ſcaſon- 
' able timess for Water, at ſome ſeafons and with reaſonable ſtay, doth good; 
' but atfame* other ſeaſons, and with too long ſtay; doth hurt. And this 
ſcrvethy onely for Meadows, whichare along ſomeRiver. The other way 
is to bring Water from-ſome hanging Grounds, where there arc Springs 
/intothe lower Grounds, carrying itin ſome long Furrows ; and from thole 
'Furrows; drawing it traverſets ſpredthe Water : Andthis maketh an excel- 
lent improvement, borh for Corn and Graſs. Iris the richer, if thoſe hang- 
ing Grounds, be fruitful, becauſe it waſheth off ſome of the fatneſs of the 
'Earth; 'burhowlſocycr it _—_— much.'. Generally where there arc great 
|overflowsin Fens, orthellike, the drowning of them in the Winter, maketh 
the Summicrfollowing more fruitful : The cauſe may be for, that it keepeth 
the Ground: warm, and nouriſheth-it. But the Fen-men hold,thart the Sewers 
mult be-kept ſo, as the-Warer may not ſtay roolong inthe Spring , till the 
Weeds and Sedge begrown up ;. for then the Ground will belike a Wood | 
[which keepeth out the Sun, and fo continuerh the wet ; whereby ir will | 
,ntver graze:(to purpoſe) that year. - Thus much for Irrigation ; but for 
| Avoidances,” and Dramings of Watcr, where there is roo much, and the 
.helps of Ground in thatkinde; weſhall ſpeak of them in anotherplace. 
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He differences between Animate and Inanimate Bodies, we 
(hall handle fully under the Title of Life, and Living 
Spirits, and Powers. We {hall therefore make bur a brief 
mention of them in thisplace. The main differences | 
aretwo. All Bodiezhave Spirits, and Pncumarical parts 
within them ; but the main difterences between Azi- 
mate and. Inanimate arc two. The firſt is, that the Spirits 
of things animate, are all contined with themſelves, 

and are branched in Veins, and ſecret Sanales, as Blood is: And in Living 

Creatures, the Spirits havenotonely Branches, but certain Sells or Seats, | 

where the principal Spirits do refide, and whercuntothe reſt do reſort : But | 

the Spiritsinthings Inanimate arc ſhur in, and cut off by the Tangible pares ; | 
and are not pervious one to another, as Air is in Snow. The ſecond main | 
difference is, thatthe Spirirs of Animate Bodies are all in ſome degree (more | 
or leſs) Kindled and inflamed, and have a fine commixture of Flame, and 
an Arial ſubſtance : Bur Inanimate Bodies have thcir Spirits no whit in- 
flamedor kindlcd. And this difference confiſteth not inthe Heat or Cool- 
neſs of Spirits; for Cleyes and other Spices, Maptha and Petroleum, have cx- 
ceeding hot Spirits (hotter a great deal than Oy, Wax, or Talow, &c.) bur 
not inflamed. And when ary of thoſe weak and remperate Bodies come to 
be inflamed, than they gather a much greater hear, than others have unin- } 
flamed, beſides their light and motion, &c. | 

| 
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The difftercnces whichare ſecondary, andprocced from theſe two ra- | 
dical differences are, firſt, Plants are all figurate and dererminate, which | 
inanimate Badics are not; for look how far the Spirit is able to ſpred and | 
continue it ſelf, fo far goeth the ſhape or figure, and then is determined. | 
Sccondly, Plants do nouriſh, inanimate Bodies do not ; they have an Accre- 
tion, but no Alimentation. Thirdly, Plans haveaperiod of lite, which in- 
animate Bodics havenot. Fourthly, they have aſucceflion and propagation 
of their kinds, which is notin Bodies inanimate. 
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| beforementioned, (for Metals T hold inanimate) are thele : Firſt, era); 
' are more durable than Planrs : Secondly, they are more ſolid and hard - 


| Metals both; Coral is one of the neareſt of both kindes ; another is Vitriol, 
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of them. 


their upper parts by che Mouth chicfly ; Plants nouriſh from below, namely 
' from the Roots. Fourthly, Plants have their Secd and Seminal parts upper- 
| moſt, Living Creatures have them lowermoſt ; and therefore it was aid, 
| not Elegantly alone, but Philoſophically: Homeeft Plante inverſa. Man wlike 


| 


| pagation, though they nouriſh, and have a period of Life, and have likewiſc 
| {ome Figure. 


hy Natural Hiſtory ; 
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The difterenc es between plas, and Metals, or Feſiles befides thoſe four 


1 hirdly, they arc wholly ſubrerrany; whereas Plants arc part above Fart, 
and partunder Earth. 
There be very few Crearures that participate of the Nature of ants, and 


for that is aptcſt toſprout with moiſture. 

Another ſpecial Athiity is berwcen Plants and Mould, or Putrefattion: 
For all PutrefaQion, (if it diffolye notin ArcfaQtion) will in the end ifſuc in- 
to Plants or Living Creatures bred of Putrefation. Taccount CHof, and Atwh. 
romes, and Azarick, and other of thoſe kindes, to be but Moulds of the Ground, 
Walls, and Trees, and the like. As for Flesh, and Fi5h. and Plants themſelves, 
and anumber cf other things, after a I/ouldinef, or Rottennef, or Corrupring, 
they will fallro breed Worms, Theſe PutrefaRions, which have Affinity with 
Plants, have this difference trom them; that they have no ſucceſſion or pro- 


I left once, by chance, a Citron cut in a cloſe room, for three Summer- 
moneths, thatI was abſent; and at my return, there were grown forthout 
of the Pith cut, Tufrs of Hairs, an inch long, withlittle black Heads as if they 
would have been ſome Herb. 


He Afinitics and;Differences between Plants and Living Creatures, arc 

theſe that follow. They have both of them Spirits continued and 
branched, and alſo inflamed. Bur firſt in Living Creatures the Spirits have a Cel 
or Seat, which #lants have not, as was alſo formerly ſaid. And ſecondly, the 
Spirits of Living Creatures hold more of Flame, than the Spirits of Ylants do; 
and theſe twoarc the Radical difterences. For the Secondary differences, 
they areas follow. Firſt, Plants arc all fixed to the Earth ; whereas all Living 
Creatures are ſcverecd, and of themſelves. Secondly. Livipg Creatures have 
Local Motion, Plants have not. Thirdly, Living Creaturesnouriſh from 


4 Plant turned upwards ; For the Root in Plants, isas the Head in Living Crea- 
tures. Filthly, Living Creatures have a more exaR Figure than Plants. Sixthly, 
Living C rcatures have more giverlity of Organs within their Bodies and (25 
it were) inward Figures than Plants have. Seventhly Living Creatures hayc 
Senfe, which Plants havenot. Eightly, Living Creatures have Voluntary 
Motion, which Plants haycnot. 


For the difference of Sexes in Plants, they are oftentimes by name diſtin- 
guilſhed; as Male-Piony, Female - Piony ; ©Male- Roſemary, Female-Roſemary ; He- 
Holly, $he-Holly, &e. . But Generation by Copulation (certainly) cxtendeth 
not to Plants. The neareſt approach of it, is between the He-Palm, and the 
She-Palm, which (as they report) it they grow near, incline the one to the 
othcr; inſomuchas, (thatwhichis more ſtrange) they doubrnot to _ 
that to keepthe Trees upright frombending, they tye Ropes or Lines from 
the oneto the other, that the conta& might be enjoyned by the contatt of a 
middle Body. But this may be feigned, orat leaſt amplified. Neverthelcls,] 
am 
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am apt cnovgh tothink, that this ſame Binar:uin of a ſtronger and a weaker, 
like unto Maſculire and Feminine, doth hol. in all Living Bodies. It is con- 
founded ſometimes ; as in ſome Creatures of PurretaQion, wherein no marks 
of diſtintion appear ; and it is doubled ſometimes, asin Hermaphrodites: 
but generally there is a degree of ſtrength in moſtSpecies. 
The Participlcs or Confiners between Plants and Living Creatures, axe 639. 
ſuch chiefly as are fixed, and have nor Local Motion of remove ; though 
they have a Motion inthcir parts, ſuchas are Oyſters, Cockles, and ſuch like, 
| ; Threce is 4tabulous Narration, That inthe Northern Countreys there ſhould be 
an Herb that growethin the likenels of a Lamb, and feedethuponthe Graſs, | 
 inſuch forr, as ir will bear the Graſs round about. Bur, I ſuppoſe, that the 
| Figure maketh the Fablc ; for ſo weſee there beBee-floyers, &c. And as 
' for the Grafs, it ſeemerh the Plant, having agreatitalk and top, doth prey 
= the Graſs a good way abour , by drawing the Juyce of the £arth | 
rom it, 


| 7 ther Indien Fig boweth his Roots down ſolowin one year, as of itſelf it |  ©%- 
| taketh Rootagain ; and ſo multiplieth from Root to Root, making of Es 
one Tree a kinde of Wood. The cauſeis, the plenty of the Sap, and the | touching 
foftacſs of rheſtalk, which maketh the Bough, being over-loalen, andnot | 
iffly upheld, weigh down. _ It hath Leaves as broad as a little Target, bur | 
the Fruitno bigger than Beans. The caulc is, for that the continual ſhade in- | 
creaſeth the Leaves, and abateth the Fruir; which nevertheleſs is of a plea- | 
fant taſte. And that (no doubt) is cauſed, by the ſupplenels and gentleneſs | 
of the Juyce of that Plant, being that which maketh che Boughs alſo fo | 


| flexible. 
| 


It is reported by one of the + Fncienes, that there is a certain Indian Tree, | gr, 
baring few, but very great Leaves, three cubits long, and two broad ; and 


'g that the Fruit being of good taſte, growerh out of the Bark. It may be, there 

'c | WH | be Plants tharpourout the Sap to faſt, as they have no leiſure, either rodivide | 
m| MW | into many Leaves, or to put forth Stalks tothe Fruit. With us Trees gene- | | 
ly | WW | rally have {mall Leaves in compariſon. The Fighaththe greateſt, and next | 
'F- it the Fine, Mulberry, and Sycamore, andthe lea(tare thoſe of che Wilow, Birch, | +1 
d, and Thory, Bur there be found Herbs with far greater Leaves than any Tree; |; 

ke as the Bur, Gourd, Cucumber, and Colewore, The cauſc is, (like to that of the 1r- | 

a-| WW 4ian Fg) the haſty and plentiful putting forth of the Sap. | 

nl There be three things in ule for fweetneſs, Sugar, Honey, Manna, For | 612. 

(as Sugar, to the Ancients it. was ſcarce known, and little uſed. It is found in | 

vel I | Canes; Quere. v hether to the firſt Knuckle, or further up? and whether the 


ry | WM | very Bark of the Cane ic ſelf doyicld Sugar, orno ? For Honey, the Bee 

| maketh it, ot gathereth it ; but I have heard from one, that was induſtrious | 
'in Husbandrv, thatthelabor of the Bee is about the Wax, and that he hath 
in- known in the beginning of Mey, Honey-Combs empty of Honey, and within 
Te. a fortnight, when the Py cet Dews fall, filled like a Cellar. Ir is ceported by 
eth ſome of the Ancients, that there isa Tree called 0cchw, in the Valleys of Hyr- 
the canis, that diſtilleth Honey in the Mornings. It is not unlike, chat the Sap 
the| I | and ears of ſome Trees maybe ſweet. It may be alſo, tharſome ſweet Juy- 
"rt, | | ces, firformany uſes, may be concoRted our of Fruits, to the thickneſs of 
om | | Honey, or perhaps of Sugar ; the likelieſt are Raſins of the Sun; Figs, and 
f a| | Corrans ; The Means = be enquired. 


f,1\f| The Avcients report of a Tree,” bythe Perſian Sex, upon the — 613, 
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which is nouriſhed with the Salt-water; and whentie Tide ebbeth, you ſhall 
(ce the Roots, as it were, bare without Bark (being, asitſeemerh, corroded by 


the Salt) and graſping the Sands like a Crab , which neverthelcls beareth a! 
| Fruir, Ir were goodto try ſome hard Trees, as a ServiceeT rec or Fir- Tree, 
| by ſetting them within the Sands. 
T hcre be of Plants which they uſe for Garments, theſc that follow, 
| Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Nettles, (whereof they make Nettle Cloth) Sericum, whic|: 
isa growing Silk; they make alſo Cables of the Bark of Lime-Trees, It isthe 
| Stalk that maketh the Filaceow matter commonly, and ſomcrimes the Down 
chat groweth above. 
Tincy have in ſome Countreys, a Plant of a Refie-colonr, which ſhucteth | 
| inthe Nigat, opencth inthe Morning, and openeth wice at Noon ; which the 
Inhabitants of rhoſe Countreys ay, isa Plant thar ſleepcth. There be Slcep- 
ersenough then; for almoſt all Flowers do the like. | 
Some Plants there are, but rare, that have a Moſſie or Downy Root, and! 
lixewiſe that have anumber of TI hreds like Beards, as Mandrakes; whereof! 
Witches and Impoſtors make an ugly Image, giving ir the form of a tace at the 
trop of the Root, and cave thole ſtrings to make abroad Beard down to the 
foot. Alſo there is a kinde of Nardin Creer (being a kinde of Phu) that hath | 
a Root hairy, like a Kough-foored Doves toor. 50 as you may ſec, there are 
of Roots, Bulbew Roots, Fibrous Roots, and Hiirſute Roots. And, I takc it, in the 
Bulbows, the Sap haſtncth moſt to the Air and Sun: Inthe Fibrow, the Sap de! 
lighteth morc in the Earth, and thcrefore putteth dowaward ; and the &ir-: 
{ ſure isa middle between both, that beſides the putting forth upwards and; 
| downwards, putteth forta in round, | 
| There are ſome T ears of Trees, which arc kembcd from the Beards of | 
Goats; for when the Goats bite and crop them, eſpecially in the Mornings, 
the Dew being on, the Tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon their Beards: 


Of this ſort isfome kinde of Ladanum. 
The irrigation of the Plane-tree by Wine, is reported by the Ancients, 


| co make it fruitful. It would be tryed likewiſe with Roots; for upon Sceds 
it worketh no great cffeR, | 

The way tocarry Forcign Roots, a long way, isto veſlc] themclole in 
Earthen vcſſels ; but if the Veſſels be nor very great, you mu{t make ſome 
holes in the bottom, to give ſome refreſhment to the Roots; which other. 
wiſe (as it ſeemerh) will decay, and luffocace, 

The ancient Cinnamen, Was, of all other Plants, while it grew, the diyeſt; 
and thoſe things which are known to comfort other Plants, did make 
that more teri]; for in ſhowers it proſpered worlt : It grew alſo among 
Buſhes of other kindcs, where commonly Plants Co not thrive, neither did 
itlove the Sun. There might be one cauſe of all thoſe effects, namely, 
} the ſparing nourifhment, which that Plant required. Puere, how far 

Caſſia, which is now the ſubſtitute of Cinnamon , doth participate of thele 
things. 
| " reported by'one of the e Ancients, that Cafia, when itis gathered, is 
put into the Skins of Beaſts newly fleyed ; and-rhat the Skjns corrupting, 
and breeding Worms, the Worms do devour the Pith and Marrow of it, 
and ſo make ithollow, but meddle not with the Bark, becauſe to them it is 


| bitter. 


| 
[ 
| 


There were in ancient time, ines of far greater Bodies, then we know 
ny; forthere baycbeen Cups made of them, and an Image of Jupiter. But 


| i: islike they were wilde Vines; for the Vines that they uſe for Wine, are (0 
olſten 


AM 
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| 
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is very durable; withourrotting. Anithatwhich is trange; chough no Tree | 
hath the Twigs, while they are green, ſobrittle, yer the Wood driedis ex-| 


oftencut; and ſamuchdigged and drefled, that their Sap ſpendethinto the | 
\ Grapes; and fo the Stalk cannotincreaſe muchiin bulk!” The Woodvf Vines | 


 choaks, areno good Nouriſhment, till they have paſſed the Fire; but the 
Fire doth ripen, and'maketh them ſoft and tender, and ſo they. become | 


'for their Cudgels. 
{ ltr is reported, That in ſome places, Vines are ſuffered to grow like 
Herbs ſpre\ling upon the Ground, and that the Grapes of thoſe Vines arc 
very great. It were goed to maketryal, whether Plants that uſe tobe born 
up by props, —_ orth greater Leaves, and greater Fruits, it they be laid 
along the Ground ; as Hops, Iyy, Woodbine, &c. | 
Luinces or Apples, &c. if youwill keep them long, drown therin Honey; 
: bur becauſe Honey (perhaps) will give them a taſte over-luſhious,- ir were 
[good to make tryal in Powder of Sugar, or in Syrrup of Wine onely boiled 
to height. Both rheſe would likewilc be tricd in Orenges, Lemmons, and 
Pomegranates j forthe Powder of Sugar, and Syrrup of Wine, will ſerve 
fortimes more than once. | 8303125 
The Conſeryation of Frait would be allo tried in Veſſels, filled with fine 
' Sand, or with Powder of Chalk , or in Meal and Flower, ' or in Duſtof 
| Oak-wood, or in Mill. BE 


rream _—_ and was uſed byrhe Captainsvof Armies amor gftche Romans | 


|  SuchFruits as you appoint for long keeping, you muſt gather before 
they be full ripe, and in a fair and dry day, towards Noon ; and wherthe 
| Wind bloyerhnor South, and when the Moon is under the Earth; and in 
decreale. ) 

| - Take Grapes, and hang themin an empty Veſſel, well ſtopped; and (ct 
the Veſſel not in a Cellar, but in ſomedry place, anditisfaid, they will- laſt 
long. But it is reported by ſome, they will keep bettcr in a Veſlel half full 
of Wine, fſothat the Grapes touchnot the Wine, 


*touching the Fruit. 

| It isreported by ſome of the Ancients, that Fruit put into Bottles, and 
the Bottles fer down into Wells under water, will keep long. 

| Of Herbs and Plants, ſome arc geod to carRaw ; as Lettuce, Endive; 
Purſlane, Tarragon, Crefles, Cucumbers,Musk-Mclons, Radiſh,&c. - Others 
onely after they are boiled, or have paſſed the Fire ; as Parfley, Clary,Sage, 
Parſnips, Turnips; Aſparagus, Artichoaks, (though they alſo —_ 
are caren raw.) But tes of Herbs are not eſculent ar all ; as Worm- 
wood, Graſs, Green-Corn, Centory, Hyſlope, Lavender, Balm, &c.- The 


cauſes are, for thatthe Herbs that are nor eſculent, do want the two taſtes, |: 


| in which nouriſhmentreſteth ; which arc fat and ſiycer, and have (contrari- 


then ir muſt be ſuch a farneſs (for as for ſweet things, theyare in effeR al- 


| muſt be alſo in a ſubſtance ſomewhat tender; for we ſee Wheat, Barley; Arti- 


eſculent. Asfor Raddiſh, and Tartagon, andthe like, they are for Condi- 


| Iris reported, thatthepreſerving of the Stalk, hcIpeth to preſerve the | 
Grape; eſpecially, if the Stalk be put into the Pith of Elder, the Elder not | 


wiſe) bitter and over-ſtrong taſtes, or a juyceſocrude, as cannot be ripened: | 
tothe degree of Nouriſhment, Herbs, and Plants, that are Eſculent raw,have | 
fatneſs, or ſweetneſs (as all Eſculent Fruits) ſuch arc Onions, Lettuce, &c. But | 


ways eſculent) as is not over-grols,as loading of theStomack; for —_—_ | 
and Lecks havefatneſs; but it is too' groſs and heavy withour boiling. It: | 


ments, and not for Nouriſhment; and evenſome of thoſe Herbs, which are | 
| not 
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| noteſculent, arc notwithſtanding paculent 3 as Hops, Broom, cc. LDuare, what 
Herbs are good for Drink, belides the two aforcnamed ; for that ir may 
(perhaps) caſe the charge of Brewing, it they make Beer to require lels Malt, | | 
or make it laſt longer: 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment of Han in Plants, arc Seeds, Roots, and 
Fruits; but chiefly Seeds and Roors. For Leaves,they give no nouriſhment atall, 
or very little;' no more do Flowers, pr Bloſſoms, or Stalks. The reaſon is, for 
that Roots, and Seeds;.and Fruit, (in asmuch as all Planrs confilt of an Oyly, 
and Watry ſubſtance commixed) have more of the Oyly ſubſtance, and 
Leaves, Rowers,&c. 6f. the Watry. And ſecondly, they are more concoRed, 
for the Reoz, which continueth ever in the Earth, is ſtill concoRed by ihe 
Earth;. and: Fruits and Grains (we ſee) archalf a year, ormorein concofQing; 
whereas Leaves are out, and perfe& ina Moneth. | 

; Plane: (for the moſt part) aremopre ſtrong, both in taſte and ſmell inthe 
Seed, than in the Leef and Roox. The caulc is, for that in #lanrs that are tot 
of aficrce and cager ſpirit, the vertue is increaſed by ConcoQion and Ma- 
turation, which iscver moſt in the Seed; but in Plants that arc of a fierce and 
eager ſpirit, they are ſtronger whileſt the ſpicit is incloſed in the Rover; and 
the ſpirits do but weakenand diflipate, when they come to the Air and Sun; 
as we {ce in Onions, Garlick, Dragon &c. Nay, there be Planes that have their 
Roons very hot and aromatical, andtheir Seeds rather inſipide as Ginger. 1 he 
cauſe is (as was touched before) for that the heat of thoſe Planes is very difſi- 
pable; which underthe Earth is contained and held in, but when it cometh 

| to the Air, it exhaleth. 

The Juyces of Fraits, are either Watryor Oyly. Ircckon amongſt the 
Watry, all the Fruits, out of which, Drink iscxprefſed; as the Grape, the Ay 
ple, the Peer, the Cherry, the Pomegranate, &c. And there arclome others, which 
though they be notin ule for Drink, yet they appearto be of the ſame nature; 
as Plums, Services Mulberries, Raſþs, Orenges, Lemons, &c. And for thoſe Juyccs 
that arc-ſo fleſhy, as they cannot make Drink by Expreſſion, yet pechaps) 
they may make Drink bymixture of Water. 


Poculaque admiſtis imitantur vitea Sorbis. 


Andirmay be Heps and Brier-Berries would do thelike. Thoſe that have Oyly 
Juyces, are Olives, Almonds, Nuts of all ſorts, Pine- Apples, &c. and thcir Juyces 
are all inflamable. And you muſtobſerve alſo,that ſome of the Watry Juyces, 
after they have gathered ſpirit, will burn and coflame, as Wine. Thercis a 
third kinde of Fruitthar is Gon, without cither ſharpneſs or oylineſs ; ſuck 


4s is the Fg and the Date. 
It hath been noted, thar moſt Trees,and cfpecially thoſe that bear M4, 


} are fruirful but once in two years. The cauſe, no doubt, isthe expeace of | 
Saps for many Orchard Trees well cultured , will bear divers years toge- 


ther. 


There is no Tree, which beſides the Natural Fruit, doth bear ſo many 
Baſtard Fruits as the Ok doth ;. for beſides the Acorn, it bearcth Gals, 
Oah- Apples, and certain Ock-Naurr, which are inflamable ; and certain 
Oak. Berries ſticking cloſe tothe Body of the Tree without Stalk, Ic bearcth 
alſo M;ſelve, though rarely. The'caule of all thele may be, the cloſenchs, 
and folidneſs of the Wood, and. Pithe of the 0k; which maketh ſeveral 
Juyces finde ſeveral Eruptions. ; And'therefore, if you will deviſe to make 


and hard 


any Supe-Plents , you mult ever :give- the Sap plentiful riſing, 


iſſue. : 
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in the nature of Mwbromes ; the onethe Romans called Boletws, which grows 
'eth upon the Roots of Oaks, and was one of the dainties of their Table: 
| The other is Medicinal, that is called CAgarick (whereof we have ſpoken | 
| before) which groweth upon the tops of Oaks ; though it be affirmed 
|by ſome, thar it groweth allo at the Roots, I doconceive, that many Ex. | 
| creſcences of Trees grow chiefly, where the Trec is dead or faded ; for 
chat the Natural Sap of the Tree, corrupteth into ſome Prenatural ſub. | 


| 
' ſtance. * | 
| The greater part of Trees bear moſt, and beſt onthe lower Boughs z 
| 2S Oaks, Figs, Wahuts, Pears, &c, But ſomebear beſton the rop Boughs , as 
| Crabs, &c. T hole that bear belt below, are ſuch, as ſhade doth more good to 


| than hurt : For generally all Fruits bear beſt loweſt, becauſe the Sip itreth, | 


| not having but aſhort way. Andtherefore in Fruits (pred upon Walls, the 


| lowelt are the greateſt, as was formely ſaid : So it is, the ſhade that hindreth 
| the lower Boughs, except it be in ſuch Trees as delight in ſhade, or at lcalt 


| bearit well, And therefore they are either ſtrong Trees, asthe Oak, or clſc 
| they have large Leaves, asthe Walnut and Fig, or elſe they grow in Pyramis | 
| as the Pear. Butif they require yery much Sun, they bear beſt on thetop; 
| av it is Crabs, Apples, Plumbs, &c. 
| There be Trees that bear beſt when they begin to be old ; as Almonds, 
Pears, Vines, and all Trees that give Maſt. The cauſcis, for that all Trecs that 
| bear Maſt have anoyly Fruit ; and young Trees have a more watry Juyce,and 
leſs concoted3 and of the fame kindeallo isthe Almond, ThePear likewiſe 
though it benot oyly, yet it requireth much Sap, and well concoted; for 
'we (ce itis a heavy Fruit and ſolid, much more.than Apples, Plumbs, &c, As 
for the Vine, it is noted that it beareth more Grapes when it is young ; but 
| Grapes that make better Wine when itisold, for that the Juyce is the better 
 concofted : And weſee, that Wine is inflamable, ſo as it hath a kinde of oyli- 
 nefs. . But the moſt part of Trees, amongt which are Apples, Plumbs, &c. 
| bear beſt when they are young. 
| Thece be Plants that have 2 Milk in them when they are cut; as Figs, 
' Old Lettuce, Sow-thiftles, Spurge, &c. The cauſe may be an Inception of 
Putrrefattion : For thoſe Milks have allan Accimony, though one would think 
they ſhould be Lenitive, For if you write upon Paper with the Milk of the 
Fig, the Letters will not be ſeen, until you hold the Paper betore the fire; 
and then they wax brown ; which ſheweth, that it is a ſharp or fretting 
| Juyce. Lettuce is thought poyſonous, when itis ſo old as to have Milk : 
 Spurge is a kinde of poyſon initſelf; andasfor Sow-thiſtles, though Concys 
| cat them, yer Sheep and Catrel will nottouch them ; and beſides, the Milk 
' of them, rubbed upon Warts, in ſhort time weareth them away : Which 
' ſhewerh the Milk of them to be Corrowſive. We ſee allo, that Wheat and 


1 


' other Cornſown, if youtake them forth of the Ground, betare they ſprour, 
arc full of Milk; and the beginning of Germination is ever a kinde of Pu- 
trefa&tion of the Seed. Euphorbium alſo hath a Milk, thoughnotvery white, 
whichis of a great Acrimony. And Saladine hath a yellow Milk, which hath 
likewiſe much Acrimony, for it cleanſcth the Eyes ; it is good allo for 
| CataraQs- 
Muchromesare reported to grow, as well upon the Bodies of Trees. as 
| upon their Roots, or upon the Earth, and eſpccially upon the Oak. The 
cauſe is, forthat ſtrong Trecs are towards ſuch Excreſcences ini the narure 


| 
of Earth, and therefore put forth 140f, dwbrowes, and the like. | 


— 


90;- | 


| 


There are two.Excreſcences which grow upon Trees, both of them 636, 
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| There is hardly found a -lant that yieJdetha red. juyce inthe Blade ox 
| Ear, except it he the Trce that bearcth Senguis Dracois; which growerh 
| chiefly in the Iſland Soquorre : the Herb iaramanthu-(indecd) js red all 
, over 3 and Braſil is red in the Wood; and {o is Red Sanders, The Tree of 
| Sanguis Dracous groweth in the form of a Sugar-Loat ;--ir is like rhe Sap of 
- | that Flane concoReth in the Body of the 1 rce.. Fore ſce, that Grapes 
| and Pomegranatcsarerecd in theJuyce, butare Green jathe Tear: | And this 
maketh the Trec of Sanguis Dracons lefſertowards the top, . becauſe the Juyce 
haſtneth not up; and bchdes, it is yery Aſtringent, and therefore of (low 
motion. 4 
It is reported, that Sweet Moſs; beſides that upon the Apple-trees, 
groweth likewilc (lometimes) upon Poplars, and yet (generally) the Poplar 
is a ſmooth Tree of Bark, and hath lictle Moſs. The Molſsof the.Larix-tree 
burnerh alſo ſweet, and ſparkleth in the burning. 2uere, of the Moſles of 
Odorate Trees; as Cedar, Cypreſs, Lignum, Aloes &c. 
The Death, that is moſt without pain, hath been ncted to be upon the 
takingof the Potion of Hemlock ; which in Humanity was the formof exe- 
cutionof capital oftenders in Athens. The Poyſon of the Af, that Cleopars 
uſed, hath ſome affinity with it. The caulc is, Dr that the torments of Death! 
arc chiefly raiſcd by the ſtrife of the Spirits ; and theſe Vapors quench the 
Spirits by degrees ; like to the death of an extream old Man. Þ con- 
ceive it is leſs painful then Opium, becauſe Opium hath parts of heat 
mixed. | 
There be Fruits that are fycet before they ripen, as ©I:rabolanes; fo 
Fennel-ſeeds are ſweet before they ripen, and after grow ipicy ; and ſome 
never ripento be ſweet ; as Tamarinds, Barberries, Crabs, Stees, &s. The cauſe 
is, for thatthe former kinde have much and ſubtile heat, which cauſeth carly 
ſweetneſs ; the latter have a cold and acide Juyce , which no heat of the 
Sun can ſweeten. Butas for the Mirabolane, it hath patts of contrary natures, 
for itis {weet and aſtringent. 
There be few Herbs that have a Salctaſte ; and contrariwile, all Blood 
of Living Creatures hath aſaltneſs ; the cauſe may be, tor that Salt, though 
it be the Rudiment of Life, yet in Plants the original taſte remaineth nor; 
for you ſhall have them bitter, ſowre, ſweer. biting, but ſcldom ſalt: Butin 
Living Creatures, allthoſe high taſtes may happen to be (ſometimes) inthe 
humors, but arc ſeldom in thefleſh, or ſubſtance; becauſc it is of a more 
oyly Nature, which is not very ſuſceptible of thoſe taſtes; and the ſaltneis 
itſelf of Blood, is but a light and ſecrer ſaltnels: And even — Plants, 
ſome do participate of ſaltneſs, as LAlge Marina, Sampbire, Scuryy Graf, &«. 
And they report there is in ſome of the indian Seas, « Swiming Plant, which 
they call Selgazw, fpredingoverthe Seca, in fort, as one wouldthink it were 
a Meadow. Itis certain, that out of the Aſhes of all Plants, they extra a 
Salt whichthey uſe in Medicines. 
It is reported by one of the Ancients, that there is an Herb, growing in 
the Water, called Lincofti, whichis full of Prickles: This Herbputteth forth 
another ſmall Herbout of the Leaf, which is imputed to ſome moiſture, that 
is gathered betweenthe Prickles, which putrificd by the Sun, germinaterh, 
| Bur I remembec allo, I have ſeen, for a great rarity, one Roſe grow out of 
| another, like Honey: Suckles, that they call Top and I op-gallants. 

647. | Barley (as appeareth in the Maltorg) being ſteeped in Water three days, 
; andafterwards the Water drained from it, andthe Barley turned upon a dry 


— 


| — 


| Floar, will ſprout half an inch long, ar leaſt : And if it be Jet alone, and 
| | not 
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| is not neceſſary to the firſt ſprouting of Plants; and we ſee, that Roſe-Buds 


| Drink infuſed with Fleſh, as that with the Capon, &c. will nouriſh faſter | 


_ 
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not turned, much more, until the hear: be out, Wheat will dotheſame; 
try it alſo with Peafe and Beans. This Experiment is not like that of the 
Orpin and Sempei-yive ; forthere it is of the old ſtore, forno Wateris added, 
bat here it is nouriſhed fromthe Water. The Experiment would be further 
driven; for it appeareth alrcady, by that which hath been ſaid, that Eart! 
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ſetin Water, will blow : Therefore try whether the Sprouts of ſuch Grains 
may not be raiſed to a further degree, astoan Herbor Flower, with Water 
onely, or ſume ſmall commixture of Earth : Forif they will, it ſhould ſeem 
by the Experiments before, both of the Malt, and of the Roſes, that the | 
will cotne far faſter on in Water then in Earth; for the nouriſhment is cake 

lier drawn out of Waterthen out of Earth. It may give ſome light alſo that | 


and cafilicr, then Meat and Drink —_— Try the fame Experiment with | 
Roots, as wellas with Grains. As for example, take a Turtip and ſteep it a | 
while, and then dry it, and ſee whetherir will fprout: 

eMakinthe Drenching willſwell, and that in fach a mannes, as after 
the putting forth in ſprouts, and thedrying upon the Kiln, there will be gain- 
ed, at leaſt, a Buſhcl in cighr, and yet the ſprouts are rubbed off, and there 
willbe a Buſhel of Duſt beſidesthe Male; which I fuppoſeto be, not onely + 


drawn from the W ater, in whichit was ſteeped. 

Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs totheraſte, which appearecth yet more in 
the Wort. The Dulcoration of things is worthy to betryed ro the full ; for 
that Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment. And themaking of 
things inalimental to become alimental, may be an Experiment of great 
proht for making hew victual. | | | 

Moſt Seedsin the gtowing, leave their Husk or Rind about the Roor ; 
but the Onion will catry it up, thatir will be like a cap upon the top of 
the young Onion. The cauſe maybe, for that the Skin or Husk is noteaſic 
<> break } as we ſee by the pilling of Onions, what a holding ſubſtance the 
Kin is. 

Plants that have curled Leaves, do.afl abound with moifture , which 
cometh fo faſt on, as oy cannot fpred themſclves plain, but muſt needs 

ather together. The weakeſt kinde of curling isroughneſs, as inClary and 
Bur. Theſecond is, curling onthe ſides ; asin Lettuce and young Cabbage. 
And the thirdis, folding into ati Head, as in Cabbage full grown, atid Cab 
bage Lettuce, | | C4: als | 

I is reported, that Firr and Pine, eſpecially ifthey be old and purreficd, 
though they ſhinenot as ſome rotten Woodsdo, yet inthe ſudden breaking 
they will ſparklelike hard Sugar. | 
" "The Roots of Trecsdo (ſome of them) put dowtiwards deepiirito the 
Ground; as the 0k, Pine, Firr, &c. Some ſpred more towards the Surface 
of the Earth ; as the Ah, Cypref-rree, Olive, &c. The cauſe of this latter | 
may be, for that ſuch T'rees as love the Sun, do not willingly deſcend 
far into thee Earth; and therefore they are (commonly) Trees that ſhoot 
up much; for in their Body their deſire of approach to che Sun maketk | 
them ſpred the lels. And the ſame reaſon, under Ground, to avoid receſs 
from the Sun, thaketh them ſprcd the more, Andye ſec it cometh to 
pals in ſothe Trees which have been planted to deep in the Ground, that 


by the looſe and open laying of the Parts, bur by ſome addition of fubſtagce | 


for love of approach to the Sun, they forſake their firſt Root, and pur | 


out another more towards the rop of the Earth. And yye ſee allo, rhat 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
the Olive is full of Oily Juyce, and Aſh maketh the beſt Fire, ang! 
Cypreſs is an hot Tree. As for the Oak, which is of the former ſort, it 
loveth the Earth, and therefore growerh ſlowly. And tor the Pino, and 
| Firr likewiſe, they have ſo much heat in themſe]ves, as they 'need lets the 
| heat of the Sun. There be Herbs alſo, that have the ſame difference; ay 
| the Herb they call Horſus Diaboli, which putteth the Root down ſo low, a; 
| you cannot pull it up without breaking ; which gave occaſion to the name 
and fable, for that it was ſaid it was ſo wholeſome a Root, That the Devi) 
Then it Was gathered, bit it for enyy, And ſome of the e Ancients do report, 
that there was a goodly Firr ( which they deſired to remove whole) 
that had a Root under ground cight cubits deep , and ſothe Root came uy 
broken, 

It hath been obſerved, that a Branch of a Tree being uabarked ſome 
ſpace atthe botrom, and ſo ſet into the Ground , hath grown eycn of ſuch 
| Trees, as if thc Branch were ſet with the Bark on, they would not grow; yet 
| contraxiwite we ſce, thata Treeparedround in the Body above Ground yill 
dic. The cauſemay be, for that the unbarkt part draweth the nouriſhment 
| beſt, but the Bark contmueth it onely. 

Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all Winter long, if you hang them 
cluſter by cluſtcr in the Roof of a warm Roow, eſpecially, if when yougs 
ther the cluſter, youtake off with the cluſter ſomeof theſtock. 

The Recd or Cane is a watry Plant,and groweth not but in the Water, 
It bath theſe properties, That it js hollow, that it is knuckled, both Stalk 
and Root, thatbcing dry itis more hacd and fragile then other Wood, that 
jt puccech forth no Boughs, though many Stalks out of one Root, It differ- 
eth much in greatneſs, the ſmalleſt being fit for thatching of Houſes, and 
ſtopping the chinks of Ships betterthen Glew or Pitch. The ſecond bignck 
is uſed tor Angle-rodsand Stayes, - andin China for beating of offenders upon 
the Thig s, The differing kindes -of them are, the common Reed, the 
Cafia Fiſtuls, and the Suger-Reed, Of all Plants it boweth the caſieſt, and 
riſeth agaio. It ſeemeth, that amongſt Plants which are nouriſhed with 
mixture of Earth and Water, it draweth moſtnouiſhment from Water ; 
which makeh it the ſmootheſt of all others in Bark, and the holloweſt in 
Body.;...... | 
"hi Sap of Trees, when they arelet Blood, is of differing Natures, Some 
more watry and clear, as that of Vines, of Beeches, of Pears; ſome thick, 
as Apples; ſome Gummy, as Cherries; ſome frothy,asElmsz. ſome milky, 
as Figs. In Mulberries, the Sap ſcemeth to be (almoſt) rowards the Bark 
onely ; favif you cut the Fee alittle into the-Bark with a Stone, it will come 
forth, if [you pierce itdeeper with a too), it will bedry. The Trees which 
have the moiſteſt Juyces in theirFruit, have commonly the moiſteſt Sap in 
their Body. ; for the. Vines and Pears are very moiſt , Apples ſomewhat 
more ſpopgy : the Milk of the Fig hath the quality of the Rennet, to ga; 
ther Checle , and ſo have certain ſour Herbs wherewith they make Cheeſe 
in Leng... .. | . LS 

The Timber and-Wogdare in ſome Trees more clean,in ſome more knotty; 
and it_is 2, good tryal, to try it by, ſpeaking ar one.end,. and laying the 
Ear ati'the other: Forif it be knotty, the voice will not pals well. Some 
have the Veins more vatied and Chamloted ; as Oat, . whereof Wainſcot 
is made; Meple, whereof Trenchers are made :, Some more ſmooth , as 
Firr and PYValnut; ſome do more eaſily breed Worms .and Spiders ; ſome 
wore hardly , as it-is faid ok 1rifþ, Trees. Beſides, there be-a, number of| 
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| Þþ all ſucculent and moiſt Fruits, as Vines, Olives, Pomegranates; yet itis rather 
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\rbat are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, as Elm 
| Deal; ſomefor Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as Walnuts; ſome for Shi 


| are thought to excel) ſome for Maſts of Ships, as Firr and Pine, becauſe of 


| their length, ſtraightneſs, and lightneſs ; ſome for Pale, as Oak ; ſome for | 


| Fuc), as Aſh: And fo of the ret, 

The coming of Trees and Plants in certain Regions, and not in others, 
' is ſometimes caſual ; for many have been tranſlated, and have proſpered 
well ; as Damask, Roſes, that have not been known in England above an 
hundred years , and now are ſo common. Bur the liking of Plants in 
certain Soyls more then in others, is mcerly Natural ; as the Firr and 
Pine love the Mountains; the Poplar, Willow, Sallow, and Alder, love 
Rivers and moilt places; the Aſh loveth Coppices, but is beſt in Standards 
alone; Juniper loveth Chalk, and ſo do moſt Fruit-trees ; Sampire 
growerh but upon Rocks ; Reeds and Ofiers grow where they are waſhed 
' with Winter 3 the Vine loveth ſides of Hills turning upon the South-Eaſt 
Sun, &c. 

The purting forth of certain Herbs, diſcovereth of what nature the 
Ground where they put forth is ; as wilde Thyme ſhewerh good Feeding 
Ground for Cattel ; Bettony and Strawberries ſhew Grounds fit for Wood ; 


_— — — 


after the Plough , ſheweth a good ſtrong Ground alſo for Wheat ; Burnet 
ſheweth good Meadow, and the like. 
There are found in divers Countreys, ſome other Plants that grow out 


| Caſts, that growerh out of tall Trees, and windeth ir ſelf about the ſame 
| Tree whereitgroweth, and ſometimes about Thorns. There is a kinde 
of Polypode that groweth out of Trees, though it windeth not. So like- 
wiſe an Herb called Fzunos upon the Wilde Olive ; and an Herb called Hip- 
\tepbaſten upon the Fullers Thorn, which, they ſay, is good for the Falling - 
ficknels, 


of Treesand Plants, beſides Mifſeltoe : As in Syri« there is an Herb called 


; (ome for Planchers, as 
timber, as Oaks that grow in moiſt Grounds, for that maketh the Timber 
| rough, and not apt torift with Ordnance, wherein Engliſh and Iriſh Timber | 


Camomile ſheweth mellow Grounds fit for Wheat ; Muſtard-feed growing | 


| It hath been obſerved by ſome of the «Ancients , that howloevercold 
and Eaſterly winds arethought to be great enemies to Fruit, yet neverthe. 
les South-winds are alſo found to do hurt, eſpecially in the Bloſſoming 
time, and the more, if ſhowers tollow. Ir feemeth they call forth the 
' moiſture too falt, The Weſt winds are the beſt. It hath been obſerved alſo, 
' that green and open Winters do hurt Trees, infomuch, as if twoor three 
ſuch Winters come together, Almond=Trees, and ſome other Trees will die. 
| The cauſe is the fame with the former, becauſe the Luſt of the Earth over- 
ſpendeth it ſelf ; howſocver ſome other 'of the Ancienrhave commended 
[warm Winters. Ae” For dftcberk MG : 
| Snows lying long cauſe a fruitful year. For firlt,they Keep in theſtrengt 
of the 0-4 eng they water the Earth berter has Rain ; fon 
' Snow the Earth doth (as it were) ſuckthe Water asout ofthe Teat: Third- 
ly, the moiſture of Snoy is the fineſt moiſture, for it is the Froth of the 
Cloudy Waters. 
| » Showers, if they come alittle before the ripeningof Fruits, dogood to 


'forplenty then for goodneſs, tor the beſt Wines arc in the dryeſt Vintages. 
ors: N 2 T8 Small | 


[$35 : 
[differences that concern their uſe : As Oak, Cedar, and Cheſſnur , are| Oh 
{ the beſt builders. Some are belt for Plough-timber, as Aſh; ſome for Peers; | 
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Small ſhowers are likewiſe good for Corn, lo as parching heats come 
not upen them. Generally, Night-ſhowers are better then Day ſhowers, ; 


| for that the Sun follow eth not lo fait upon them : And we lee, cven 


in watering by the Hand, it is bet in Summer time to watcr in the 
Evening. 

The differences of Earths, and the tryals of them , arc worthy co be 
diligently enquired. The Earth that with ſhowers dothealily (often, is com. 
miended; and yet ſome Earth of that kinde will be very dry and hard before 
the ſhowers. The Earth that caſteth up from the Plough a great clod, is not 
ſo good as that which caſteth up a (maller clod. The Earth that purterh fort{ 
Moſs eaſily, and may be called Mouldy, is not good, The Earth that ſmel- 
leth well upon the Digging, or Ploughing, is commended ; as containing 


the Juyce of Vegetables almoſt already prepared. It is thought by ſome, that 
the ends of low Rain-bows fall more upon one kinde of Eait!; then upon 
another : As it may well be, for that Earth is molt roſcide , and therefaere it 
is commended fora ſign of a good Earth. The poorneſs of the Hubs (ic is 
plain) ſheweth the pooruels of the Earth, and eſpeciully, if they bein colour 
more dark : Butif che Herbs fhew withered or, blaited at the rop, it ſheweth 
the Earth to be very cold ; and ſo doth the Moſlireſs of Trees, The Earth 
whereof the Graſs is ſoon parched with the Sun and toaſted, is commonly 
forced Earth, and barren in his own nature. The tender, ch flom,and mellow 
Earth is the beſt ; being meer Mould, betwecn the two cxtreams of Clay 
and Sand, eſpecially, it it be not Loamy and Binding. The Earth that after 
Rain will ſcarce be Ploughed, is commonly fruitlul; for it is cleaving, and 
full of Juyce, 

It is ſtrange, which is obſerved by ſome of the Ancients, that Duſt 
helperh the fruitfulneſs of Trees, and of Vines by name ; inſomuch, as they 


a ſhower cometh, maketh a kinde of ſoyling to the Tree, bing Earth and 
Water finely laid on. And they note, that Countreys where the Ficlds and 
W ays are duſty, bear the beſt Vincs. 

It is commended by the Ancients for anexcellent hclp to Trees, to lay 
the Stalks and Leaves of Zupines about the Roots, or to Plough them into 
che Ground, where you will ſow Corn. The burning alſo of the cuttings of 
Vines, and caſting them upon Lano, doth much gocd. And it was general- 
ly received of old, that dunging of Grounds whenthe Welt-wird bloweth, 
andin thedecreaſe of the Moon, doth greatly help; the Earth (asit ſeemeth) 
being then more thirſty, and open to receive the Dung. 

The Graffing of Vines upon Vines (as Itake it) is notnowinuſe, The 
Ancients had it , and that three ways ; the firſt was Ifition, which is the 
ordinary manner of Graffing : The ſecond was Terebration , through the 
middle of the Stock, and putting in the Cions there : And the third was 
Patiog of two Vines that grow together toche Marrow, and binding them 
cloſe. 

The Diſeaſes and ill Accidents of Corn, are worthy tobe enquired, and 
would be more worthy to beenquired, if it were in Mens power to help 
them ; whereas many of them are. not to be remedied. The Mildew is one 
of the greateſt , which ( out of queſtion ) cometh by cloſeneſs of Air 
and therefore in Hills, or large Champain Grounds , it ſeldom cometh, 
ſuch as is with us Tork's Woald: © This cannot be remedied, otherwiſc 
then that in Countreys of ſmall encloſure the Grounds be turned into 
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larger Fields ; Which I have known. co do good in ſome Farms. 
_ Anorher| 
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caſt Duſt upon them of purpoſe. I: ſhould ſeem that that pewdring, when | 
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Another Diſcaic is tne purtins torch of Wilde Oats, whercinto Cora often- 
:imes ( eſpecially Barley) doth degenerate, Ir hapneth chictly from the 
weaknclsof the Grain that is ſown 3; for it it be either too old or muuldy, 
it Will bring forth wilde Oats. Another diſeaſe is tae ſatiety - of / the 
Ground; for if you ſow one Ground {ti}! with the ſame Corn (I meannot 
the ſame Corn that grey upon the ſame Ground, but the ſame kinde 0! 
Grain, as W hear, Barley, &c.) it will proſper but poorly ; therefore be 
fides thereſting ot the Ground, you muſt vary theSeed. Another ill Accid ent 
is fromthe Winds, which hurt at twe times; at the flowring by ſhaking off 
the Flowers, and atthe full ripening by ſhaking out the Corn. Another ill 
Accident is Drought at the ſpindling of the Corn, which withus is rare, but 
in hotrer Countreys common, infomuch as the word Ciamitas was firſt 


] derived from Calimw, when the Corn could not - get out of the talk. 


Another ill Accident is Over-wet at ſowing time, which with us breedeth 
much Dearth, inſomuch as the Corn never cometh up ; and (many times) 
they arc forced to re-ſow Summer-Corn, where'they ſowed Winter-Corn, 
Another ill Accident is bitter Froſts, continued without Snow, eſpecially in 
the beginning of the Winter, afrer the Secd is new ſown, Another Diſcaſe 
is Worms, which ſometimes breed inthe Root, and happen upen hot Suns 
and ſhowers immediately afterthe ſowing; and another Worm breedeth in 
the Bar it ſelf, eſpecially when hot Suns break often out of Clouds. An- 
other Diſcaſe is Weeds; and they are ſuch, as either choak and over-ſhadow 
the Corr, and bear it down, or ſtarve the Corn, and deceive it of nouriſh- 
ment. Another Dilcale is, over-rankne(s of the Corn, which they uſe to 
remedy by Mowing it after it is come up, or putting Sheep into it. - An- 


other ill Accident is, laying of Corn with great Rains near or in Harveſt, | 


Another ill Accident is, if the Seed happen to have touched Oyl, or any 
thing thatis fat ; for thoſe ſubſtances have an antipathy with nouriſhment of 


Water. 


The Stecping of the Grain before Sowing, a little time in Wine, is thought a 
preſet vative; the Mingling of Secd-Corn with Aſhes, is thought to be good; 
the Sowing at the wane of the Moon, is thought to make the Corn found. 
Ithath not been praQtiſed, bur it is thought to be of uſe ro make ſome Miſſel- 
lane in Corn ;. asif you ſow afew Beans with Whear, your W heat will be the 
better. It hath been obſerved, that the ſowing of Corn with Houſleek doth 
good, Though Grain that toucherh Oyl or Fat ceceiveth hurt; yer the 
ſteeping of it in the Dregs of Oyl, when it beginnethtoputrefie, (which they 
call Ama#ca) is thought to aſſure it againſt Worms. Iris reported alſo, that 


[if Corn be moved, it will make the Grain longer, but emptier, and having 


more of the Husk, 
It hath been noted, that Secd of a year old is the beſt, and of two or 
three years is worſe; and that which is more old is quite barren, though 


{no doubt) ſome Seed and Grain laſt better then others. The Corn 
which in the Vanning licthloweſt is the beſt; and the Corn which broken | 


or bitten, retaineth a little yellownels , is betrer then that which is very 


white. 
It hath been obſerved, that of all Roots of Herbs, 'the Root of Sorrel 


gocth the furtheſt into the Earth, inſomuch as ithath been kaown ro gothree 


|cubits deep; and that it is the Root that continueth fit (longeſt) to be ſer 


again, of any Root that groweth. It is a cold and acide Herb, that (as it ſeem. 


eh) loveth the Earth, and is not much drawn by the Sun, 
on - Ns ol 


| 


The remedies of the Diſeaſes of Corn have been obſetved as followeth. | 
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| Salt-water ; as Radiſh, Beet, Rue, Penny royal, T iis tryal would be exrended 
| ro ſore other Herbs3 elpccially ſuch as are {trong, as T arragon, Muftard- 
| ſeed, Rocker, and the hike, 
| lc is itcange, that itis generally reccived, how ſome poyſonous Beaſts 
' affeRA odorate and wholſome Herbs ; as, that the Snake loveth Fennel, that 
| the Toad willbe much under Sage, that Frogs will be in Cinquefoil, It may be 
{ 1t is rathcr the Shade, or other Coverture, that they take liking in, then the 
| virtue of thc H rb, 
| It were a matter of great profit, ( ſave that doubt itis roo conjeural 
| to Venture upon) i* one could diſcern what Corn, Herbs, or Fruits, are like 
ro be in Picmty or Scarcity, by ſome Signs and Prognoſticks in thebegin- 
'nirg of the year : For as for thoſe that are like to be in Pleny, they may bc 
| bargained for upon the Ground; as theoldrelation was of Thales, who to 
' ſhew how eafie it was for a Philoſopher to be rich, when he forctaw a great 
| plenty of Olives, made a Monopoly of them. And for Scarcity, Men may 
| make profit in keeping better tne oldſtore, Long continuance of Snow is 
| brlieved to make a fruitful year of Corn ; an early Winter, or a very late 
W inter, a barren year of Corn; an open and ſerene Winter, an ill year of 
Fruit. Theſewe have partly touched before; but other Prognoſticks of like 
nature are dil;gently ro be cnquired. 

Tere ſeem to be in ſome Plants ſingularities, wherein they differ from 
all other. The Olive hath the oyly part onely on the outſide, whereas all 
other Fruits have it in the Nut or Kernel, The Firr hath (in cffeR) no Stone, 
Nut, nor Kernel 3 except you Will count the little Grains, Kernels. The 
Pomegranate and Pine-Apple have onely, among(t Fruits, Grains, diſtin& in 
{cyeral Cells. No Hubs have curled Leaves, but Cabbage and Cabbage- 
Lettuce, None have double Leaves, one belonging tethe Stalk, another to 
the Finir or Sced, but the Artichoak, No Flower hath that kinde of ſpred 
that the W o0d-bine hath. This may be a large Ficld of Contemplation; for 
it ſheweth, that in th« Frame of Nature there is, in the producing of ſome 
Species, a compoſition of Matter, which hapneth oft, and may be much 
diverfified; in others, ſuch as bapneth rarely, and admitrteth little varicty, 
For lo it is likewiſe in Beaſts 3 Dogs have a reſemblance with W olves and 


| Foxcs, Hoifes with £ff-s, Kine with Bufles, Hares with Coneys, &c. And 


{oin Birds; Kites and Keſtrels have a reſemblance with Hawks ; Common 
Doves with Ring- Doves and Turtles ; Black-Birds with Thruſhes and Mz- 
viſles ; Crows with Ravens, Daws, and Choughs, &c. Bur Elephants and 


Swine amongſt Beaſts, and theBird of Paradiſe, and the Peacock amongſt 
Firds, and ſome few others, have ſcarce any other Species that have affinity 


i With them. 


We leave the Deſcription of Plants and their Virtues to Herbals, and 
other like Books of Natural Hiſtory. wherein Megs diligence hath been 
great; cyen to Curioſity, For our Experiments are onely ſuch, as do ever 
| aſcend adegree tothe detiving ofCaulcs,and extrafting of Axioms,which 
| we arenot ignorant, but that fome, both of the Ancient aud Hfodern PPriters 
' havealſo labored; but theirCauſes and Axioms are ſoſull of Imagination, 
' and ſoinfeed with the old received Theories, as they are meer Inquinati- 
ons of Experience, and concodt it nor, 
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T hath been obſerved by ſome of the CAniiens, that Skins, eſpecially of 

Rams newly pulled off, aed applied tothe Wounds of Stripes, do keep 
chem from {welling and exulcerating , and hkewiſc hcal them, ard clole 
|them up; and that the Whicesof Eggs do the ſame. Thecaule is, atem- 
perate Conglurination ; for both Bodics are clammy and viſcous, and do 
_ the Deflux of Humors to the hurts, without penning them in too 
much, 


Ou may turn (almoſt) all Fleth into afatty ſubſtanee , if you take Fleſh 
and cur it into pieces, and pur the pieces into a Glaſs covered with 
Parchment, and (o ler the G12ts /tand (ix or ſeven hoursin boyling Water. It 
may be an experiment of proti-, for making of Fat or Greaſe for many uſes: 
Bur then it mult be of ſuch Fleſh as is not edible ; as Horſes, Dozs, Bears, Foxes, 
Badgers, &c. 


T is reported by one of the «Ancients, that new Wine put into Veſſels 
well ſtopped, and the Veſſels ler down into the Sea, will accelerate very 
much the makiog of them ripe and potable; the fame would be tryed in 


| Wort, 

Eaſts are more Hiiry then Meng and Savage Men more then Civil ; and 
B the Plumage of Birds cxccedcti: the Pilofiry of Beaſts, The cauſe of the 
{moothneſsin Men, is not any abundance of Heat and Moiſture, though that 
indeed cauſcih Pilolity 3 bur there is requiſite ro Piloſity, not ſo much Hear 
and Moiſture, as Excrementitious Heat and Moiiture; (for whatſoever aſſi- 
milateth goeth not into the Hair) and Excrementitious Moiſtureaboundeth 
moſt in Beaſts, and Men that are more ſavage. Mauch the fame Reaſon is 
there of the Plumage of Birds; for Birds affimilate leſs, and excern more 
then Beaſts, for their Excremeats are ever aliquid, and their Fleſh (generally) 
more dry ; beſide, they hayc not Inſtruments for Urine, and ſoall the Excre- 
mentitious M oiſture goeth into the Feathers : And therefore itis no macr- 
yel though Birds be commonly better Meat then Beaſts, becauſe their fleſh 
doth aſſimilate more hnely, and ſe-cerneth, more ſubtilly. Again, the Head 
of Man hath Hair upon the ficlt Birth, whichno other part of the Body hath. 
The caule may be want of Perfpiration ; for much of the matterof Hair, in 
the other parts of the Body goeth forth by inſcnſible Peripiration. And be- 
fides, the Skull being of a more ſolid ſubitance, nouriſherh and aſſimilaterh 
leſs, and excerneth more; and lo likewiſe doth the Chin, Weſee alſo that 
Haur cometh not upon the Palms of the Hands, nor Soals of the Feet, which 
are parts more perſpirable, And Children hkewiſe arc not Hairy, for that 
their Skins arc more perſpirable, 


Irds are of ſwifter motion then Beaſts ; for the flight of many Birds is 
Bivice: then the race of any Beaſts, The caulc is, for that the Spirits in 
Birds are in greater proportion, in compariſon of the bulk of their Body, 
then in Beaſts, For as for the reaſon that ſome give, that they are partly car» 
| tied, whereas Beaſts go, that is nothiog ; for by that reaſon,ſwimming ſhould 
betwifter then running: And thatkinde of carriageallo, is not without labor 
| of the Wing. 
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He Sea is clearer when the North-wind bloweth, then when the South- 
wind. The cauleis, for that Salt-water bath a little Oylincſs in the Sucface 
thereof, as appearetn in very hot days: And again, for that the Soutiern- 
wind rclaxeth the Water ſomewhat; as nv Water boyling, is fo clear as cold 


Water. 


Tre burneth [/ood, making it firſt Luminous, then black and brittle, and 

laſtly, broken and incinerate ; {calding Water doth none of theſe, The 
cauſe is, for that by Fire the Spirit of the Body is firſt refined, and then cmit- 
red; whercof the refining or attenuation Cauleth the lighc, and the emiſſion; 
frſt the fragility, and afcer the diflolution into Aſhes, neither duth any other 
Body enter. But in Water, the Spirit of the Body is not refined ſo much ; 
and bcſides, part of the Water entreth, which doth increaſe the Spirit, and 
in-a degree cxtivguiſh-ic; therefore we lee that hot Watcr wiil quench Fire, 
And again, we ſec that in Bodies whercin the Water doth not much enter, 
bat onely the heat paſſeth, hot Water worketh the cffeQs of Fire: As in 
Eggs boiled and roaited, (into which the Water entreth not at all) there is 
ſcarce difference to be diſcerned ; but in Fruit and Fleſh, whercinto the Wa 
ter entrethin ſome part, there is much more difference, 


He bottom of a Veſſel of boyling Water (as hath been obſerved) is not 

very much heated, ſq as men, may put their hand under the Veſſel, and 
remove it. The cauſe is, for that the moiſture of Water, as it quencheth 
Coals where it entreth, ſoit doth allay heat where it toucheth. And there. 
fore note well, that'moiſture, although it doth not paſs through Bodies with- 
out Communication of ſome ſubſtance {as heat ano cold do) yet it worketh 
manifeſt cffeQs; not by entrance of the Body, but by qualifying of the heat 
and cold, as we ſee in this inſtance. And weſee likcwiſc, that the water of 
things diſtilled in water, (Which they call the Bath) differeth not much from 
the water of things diltilled by Fire, We ſee allo, that Pewter-Diſhes with 
Water in them will not melt eaſily, but without it they will, Nay, we ſee 
more, that Butter or Oyl, which in themſclves are inflamable, yet by the vir- 
tue of their moiſture will do the like, 


| fo hath becn noted by the Antienes, that it is dangerous to pick oncs Eat 
whileſt he Yawneth, Thecauleis, for that in Yawning, the inner Parch- 
ment of the Ear'is extended by the, drawing in of the Spirit and Breath 3 for 
in Yawning and Sighing both, the Spirit is firft ſtrongly drawn in, and then 
ſtrongly expelled, E” | he 

T hath been obſerycd by the Antimnts, that Sneezing doth ceaſe the Hic- 

cough, - Thecauleis, for that the Motion of the Hiccough is a lifting up of 
theStomach ; which Sneezing doth ſomewhat depreſs, and divert the moti. 


| on another way. For firſt, we ſee that the Hiccough cometh of ſulneſs of 


Mear, (eſpecially in Children) which cauſeth an extenſion of the Stomach: 
Welee allo, it is Cauſed by acide Meats or: Drinks, which is by the pricking 
of the Stomach, And this motionis ceaſed, cither by Diverſion, or by Deteh- 
rion of theSpirits: Diverſion; 'as inSneczing ; Detention, as we ſeeholding 


| of the Breath doth help ſomewhat toccale the Hiccough, and putting a Man 
| intoan carne ſtudy doth thelike, asis commonly uſed : And Vinegar putto 
| the Noſtrils cr Gargarized doth it alſo; for that itis Aſtringent, and inhibiteth 
| the. motion of the Spirit. 
| 
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i Ooking agairlt ic Sun dh induce Sneeving. The caulc is, no: thi 


{ture of the Brain: For it will make the Eyes run with water, and the draw- 
ingof moiſturc ro the Eycs, doth drayy it to the Noſttils by Motion of Con- 
ſent, and fo tolloweth Sneezing. As contrariwife, the Tickling « t the 
Noſtrils u ith in doth drayy the moiſture to the Noſtrils, and tothic Eyes by 
conſent, for they allo will water. But yer it hath been obſerved, cliatif one 
be about to ſneeze, rhe rubbing of the Eyes till they run with water, will 
prevent it. Whereof the caule is, forthat the humor which was deſcending 
to the Noltrils, is divertcd to the t yes. ; 


He Tecth are moreby cold drink, or the like, affe&ed, then the other 
parts. The cauſe is double ; the one, for that the reſiſtance of Bone to 
cold, is greater then of Fleſh ; for that the Fleſh ſhrinketh, bur the Bone re- 


Tecth arc parts without lood, whereas Blood helpeth to quali 'e the cold. | 
And therefore we ce, that the Sinews are much afte&ed with Cold, for that |! 


Again, 'Picd Catrcl are ſpotted in their 
Tongues, &c. The catiſc is (no doubt) the tenderneſs of the part, which 
thereby recciveth more caſily all altcrations rhen any other parts of the 


Fleſh. 


LY 7 Hen the Mouthis out of taſte, irmaketh things taſte \:metimes ſalr; 
chicfly bitter, and ſometimes loathlome, but never ſweet. The 


they are parts without Blood. So the Bones in ſharp Colds wax brictle ; and | 
therefore it hath been ſeen, that all contuſions of Bones in hard weather, art | 
more ditficult to cure. | | 


T hath been noted, that the Tongue receiveth more calily tokens of | 639. 
| L Diſcaſes then the other parts; as of heats within, which. appear m«. | 
in the blackneſs of the Tongue. 


| 
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heating of the Nottrils: for then the holoingup of the Nottrils acain + | Fore near 
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cauſe is, the corrupting of the moiſture abour the Tongue, which many 
times turneth bitecr, and ſal, and loathſome, but ſweet never; for the rett 
are degreesof corruption. 


IT was obſerved in the Great Plague of the laſt year, that there were ſeen iri 

divers Ditches, and low Grounds about London, mar y Toads that had 
Tails two or three inches long at the lea't, whereas Toads (uſually) have no 
Tails ar all; which argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefaRtion in the Soil 
and Air. Itis reported hkewiſe, that Roots (ſuch as Carrors and Paerſnips) art 
more ſweet and luſcious in infe ious yeats then in other years. 


Iſe Phyſicians ſhould with all diligente inquire what Simples Nature 
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Y yieldeth, that have extream ſubtile parts without any Mordication 
or Acrimony ; for they undermine that which is hard, they open that which 
is ſtopped and ſhut, and they expel that which is offenſive gently, wichour 
too much perturbation. Of this kinde arc Elder-flowers, which thetctore 
are proper for the Stone ; of rhis kinde is the Dwarf-pine, which is 
proper for the ]aundies of this kinde is HTarrs-horn , which is propet 
for Agues and InfeRions 3 of this kindeis Pimmy, which is proper forStop- | 


Solirury, 
rouching 
Special Sim- : 


ples for Medi- | 
Cine, | 


pings in the Head ; of this kinde is Fumitory which is proper tor the Spleen 
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| the pleaſure of Drunkennels is next the pleaſure of Few; and grear Joyes 
(likewiſe) make the Spirits move and touch themſclves; and the pleaſure 


' of Venw is ſomewhat of the ſame kinde. 


; the Winter, and Womenin the Summer. The cauſe is, for thatthe Spiritsin 
| a Body more hot and dry, (as the Spirits of Men are) by the Summer arc 
; more exhalcd and difipated, and in the Winter more condenſed and kept 
' entire; but inBodicsthatarecold and moiſt, (as Womens are) the Summer 


Natural Hiſlory, ks 


and a number of others. Generally, divers Creatures bred of PutrefaQion, | 
though they be lomewhat loathſome to take, are of this kinde ; as Eerth- 
Worms, Timber-ſoWws, Snails, &c. And I conceive, tia the T rochiſcs of Vipers. 
(v hich are ſo much magnified) and the fleſh of Snakes ſome ways condited 
and corre&ted (which of late are grown into ſome credit) are of che ſame 
nature: So the parts of Beaſts putrefied (as Ca/foreum and Muk, which have 
extream ſubtil parts) are to be placed amongſt them. We ſee allo, that 
putrefaftion of Plants (as Agarick and Jews-Far ) are of greateſt vertue., 
T he caulc is, for that putrefaQion is the {ubtileſt of all motions in the parts 
of Bodics, And ſince we cannot take down the lives of Living Creatures 
(which ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, it they could be taken down, would 
make us Immortal) the next is, for ſubtilty of operation to take Bodies 


putrefied,ſuchas may be ſafely taken. 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that muchulc of Yenw doth dim the 

light, and yet Eanuchs, which arc unable to generate, are (nevertheleſs) 
alſo dim-ſighted. The cauſe of dimneſs of fight in the former, is the ex. 
penceof Spirits; inthe latter, the over-moiſture of the Brain ; for the over- 
moiſture of the Brain doth thicken the Spirits viſual, and obſtruRerh their 
paſſages , as we ſce by the decay in the light in Age , where alſothe dimi- 
nution of the Spirits concurreth as another cauſe. Welcc allo, that blind- 
ncſs cometh by Rhcums and Cararacts Now in Eunuchs there are all the 
notes of moiſture ; as the ſwelling of their Thighs, the looſncſs of their 


Bclly, the ſmovurhneſs of their skin, &c, 


The pleaſure in the AR of Fenw, is the greateſt of the np of the 
Senſes; the matching of itwith Itchis improper, though thar alſo be plea- 
ſing to the touch, but the cauſes are profound. Firſt, allthe Organs of the 
Senſes qualific rhe motions of the Spirits, and make ſo many leveral ſpecies 
of motions, and pleaſures or diſpleafures thereupon, as there be diverſities 
of Organs. The Inſtruments of Sight, Hearing, Taſte, and Smell,are of ſeyeral 
frame, and (o are the parts for Generation ; therefore Scaliger doth well to 
make the pleaſure of Generation a ſixth Seuſe. And if there were any other 
differing Organs, and | pe Perforations for the Spirits to paſs, there 
would be more then the Fiye Senſes : Neither do we well know,whether ſome 
Beaſts and Birds have not Senſes that we know not, and the very Sent of 
Dogs is almoſt a ſenſe by itſelf. Secondly, the Pleaſures of the Touch arc 
greater anddceperthen thoſe of the other Senſes, as we ſee inH/arming up- 
on Cold, or Refrigeration upon Heat: For as the Pains of the Touchare greater 
then the offences of other Senſes, ſo likewiſe are the Pleaſures. Itis true, 
that the affeQing of the Spirits immediately, and (as it were) without an 
Organ, is of the greateſt pleaſure ; which is but in two things, Sweet ſel 
and Hine andthe like Sweet yepers. For Smells, weſec their great and ſudden 
eftc&in ferching Men again when they ſwown; for Drink, itis certain, that 


It hath becn always obſeryed, that Men are more inclined to Fenw in 
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doth cheriſh the Spirits, and callcth them forth, the Winter doth dullthem. | | 
Furthermorc, the Abſtinence or Intermiſſion ot the uſc of Yerw, in moiti and | 
well habituare Bodies, breedeth a number of Diſcaſes; and eſpecially danger: | | 
ous impolthumations. The reaſonis evident, for thar iris a principal cvacua- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


tion, eſpecially of theSpirits ; for of the Spirits, there is ſcarce any evacua- | 
tion, but in Venus and exerciſe, And therefore the omiſſion of cither of them | 
breedeth all diſcaſes of Repletion. | 


| 

He nature of Vivificationis very werthythe enquiry ; and as the Nature  Experimenss 
T of things is commonly bctrer perceived in ſmall then ingreat, and in I | 
unperfe& chen in perfe@, and in parts then in whole ; ſo theNature of Vi- Inſefts.. | 
vification is beſt enquired in Creatures bred of Putrefation. The contem- | 
plation whereof hath many excellentFruits. Firſt, in diſcloſing the original | 
of Vivificaticn, Secondly,in diſcloſing the originalof Figuration. Thirdly; 
in diſcloſing many things in the nature of perfe& Creatures, which in them 
lie more hidden. And fourthly, in traducing by way of operation, ſome | 
obſeryations inthe Inſe#4, to work effeQs upon perfe@t Creatures. Note; that 
the word /nſe#4 agreerh not with the matter, but weeyer ulc it for brevitics 


fake, intending by it Creatures bred of PutrefaQion. 


The Inſetaare found to breed out of ſeveral matters: Some breed of 696. | 
Mud or Dung 3. as the Farth-worms, Eels, Suakes, &c.. For they are both | 
PutrefaQtions ; For Waterin Mud do putrefie, as notabletoprelerve it ſelf ; 
and for Dung, all Excrements are the refuſe and putrefaions of nouriſh- 
ment, Some breed in Wood, bathgrowing and cut down. Dnere, in what 
Woods moſt, and at what ſeaſons. We ſcethat the Worms with many feet, 
which round themſelves into Balls, are bred chiefly under Logs of Timber, 
but not in the Timber, and they are ſaid raybe found alſo (many times) in 
Gardens where no Logs are; But it ſeemeth their Generation requireth a 
 coveriure both from Sun, and Rain or Dew, asthe Timber is; and therefore 
| they are not venemous, but (contrariwiſe) are held by the Phyſitians to 
clarifie the Blood, Ir is obſerved, that Cimices are foundin the holes of Bed- 
ſides. Some breedin the Hair of Living Creatures ; as Lice and Tikes, whieh - 
are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, and ſomewhat airified by the Hair. The 
| Excrements of Living Creatures do not onely breed Inſet when they are 
excerned, but alſo while theyareinthe Body; as in Worms, whereto Chil- 
| dren are moſt ſubject, and are chiefly, in the Guts. And it hath beea lately 
| obferved by Phyſitians, that in many Peſtilent Diſeaſes there are Worms 
found in the upper. parts of the Body, where Excrementsare:not, but onely 
| MW [bumors putrefhied, Fleas breed principally of Straw or Mats;where there hath 
|| MW becna little moiſture, or the Chamber and Bed-ſtraw kept: cloſe, and nor 
, aired. Itis received,that they arekilled by ftrewing-Wormwood intheRooms. 
1 And it is truly obſerved, that bitter things are apt rather to kill then en- 
| WM | gender PutrefaRtion, and they be things that are fat or ſweet that are apteſt 
«| © |toputrefie. - There is a Worm that breedeth in Meal. of-the.ſhape of a large 
< | | vhice Maggot, which is given as agreatdainty to Nightingales. The Moth 
'breedeth upon Cloth, andother Lanifices, eſpecially if they be/laid updankiſh |} 
n| WY and wet. Itdelighterh to be about the flame of a Candle.. :There isa Worm | 
n| © called a YYevil, bred under Ground, andthat feedeth upon Roots, as Parfnips, | 
c| I Carrots, &c. Some: breed in Waters, eſpecially ſhaded; bur they mult be by 
>| | ſanding Waters; as the Water-Spider that hathfix Legs. The Fly calted the | | 
Cat fur breederh of {omewhas that ſ[wimeth upon the top.of :the Water, 2nd | 
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is moſt about Ponds, 'Thereis a Worm that breeveth of the Dregs of Wine 
decaved, whichafterwards (asis obſeryed by ſome of the Anciencs) rurneth in- 
toa Gnat, It hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that there is a Worm that 
breedeth in old Snow, and is of colour reddiſh,and dull of motion;and dieth 
{ (oon after it cometh out of Snow 3 which ſhould ſhew that SHow hath in it a 
ſecret warmth, for elſe it could hardly vivifie. And thereafon of the dying 
of the Worm may be the ſudden exbaling of that little Spirit ; as ſoon as ir 
cometh out of the cold, which had ſhut itin. For as Butter-flies quicken with 
hear, which were benummed with cold ; ſo Spirits may exhale with heat, 
which were preſervedincold. - It is affirmed, both by the Ancient and Modern 
' obſervation,that in Furnaces of Copper and Brals, where Chalcites is (which 
is Vitriol) oftencaſt in to mend the working,there riſerh ſuddenly a Fiy which 
ſometimes moveth, as if it took bold on the Walls of the Furnace; ſome- 
times is ſeen moving inthe fire below, and diecth preſently as ſoonas it is our 
of the Furnace. Which is a nobleinſtance, and worthy tobe weighed ; for it 
ſheweth that as well violent heat of fire, as the gentle heat of Living Crea- 
tures will viviſie, if it have matter proportionable; Now the great axiom 
of Vivification is, that there muſt be heat to dilate the Spirit of the Body, an 
AQive Spiritto be dilated, matter viſcous or tenacious to hold in the Spirit, 
and that matter tobe put forth and figured. Now a Spirit dilated by fo ardent 
a fire as that of the Furnace,as ſoon as ever it coolcth never (o littte, congeal- 
cth preſently. And (no doubt) this aQtion is furthered by the Chalcites,which 
hath a Spirit that will put forth and germinate, as we (ce in Chymical Tryals. 
Briefly, moſt things putrefied bring torth Inſe#, of ſeyeral names, but we will 
not take upon us now to etumeratethem all, . 

The I1nſe#4 have been noted by the Ancients to feet little: Biit this hath 
not been diligently' obſerved ; for Graſhoppers eat up the Greenof whole 
Countreys, and Silkeworms deyour Leaves (wiftly,and Ants make great pro- 
viſion. It is true, that Creatures that ſleep and reſt much, eat little, as Dor- 
miceand Bus, &c. they arc all without Blood 3 | which may be, for that the 
Juyce of their Bodies is almoft all one, notBlood, and Fleſh, and Skin, and 
Bone, as in perfe@ Creatures : The integral parts have extream variety, but 
theſimilar parts litthe. Ir is true; that they have (fome of them) Diaphragm, 
and an inteſtine; and they have all Skins, which in moſt of the Jnſe#., are 
caſt ofren, They arcnot generally) of long life ; yet Bees have been known 
to live feyen years ; andSnakes are thought, the rather for the caſting of their 
ſpoil, to live till they be old; and Eels, which many times breed of putre- 
faction,will live and grow very long;and thoſe that enterchange from Worms 
to Flies in the Summer, and from Flies to W orrtis in the Winter, haye been 
kept in Boxes four yearsat ihe leaſt ; yet there are certain Flies that are called 
Ephemers that live but a day, The canſe is, the exility of che Spirir, of per- 
haps the abſence of the Sun; for that if they were bronght in, or kept cloſe, 
they might live longer. Many ef the Inſe#s (as Butter-flies and other Flies) 
revivecaſily, when they feem dead, being broughtto the Sun or Fire, The 
| cauſe whereof is, the diffaſion of the Vital Spirit, and the caſie dilating of it 
by alittke heat. They ftir a good while aftertheir heads are off, or that they be 
cutinpicces ; Which is cauſed alſo, for that rheir Vital Spirits are more dit- 
fuſed throughout all their parts, and leſs confined to Organsthen in perfet 
Creatures, | [: 

The Inſe#« have voluntary Motion, and therefore imagination. And 
whereas fome of the Ancients have ſaid that their Motion is indeterminate, and 


their imagination indefinite, it is -negligently : obſerved 3 for Ants go right 
| | forwards:' 
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forwards to their Hills ; and Bees do (admirably) know the way from a 
Floury Heath, two or three miles off to th:ir Hives. Ir may be Gnars and 
Flies have their Imagination more mutable and giddy, as ſmall Zirds likc- 
wiſchave. Iris faid by ſome of the Ancients, that they have onely the Senſe 
of Feeling, which is manifeſtly untrue; for if they go forth right to a place, 
they muſt needs have Sight: Beſides, they delight more in one Flower or 
Herb, then in another, and therefore have taſte. And Bees are called with 
ſound upon Brals, and therefore they have hearing, Which ſheweth like- 
wiſe, thatthough their Spirits be diffuſed, yet there isa Seat of their Senſcs in | 
their Head, 
Other obſeryations concerning the InſeQa, together with the Enumeration of them, 
ve refer to that place where we mean to handle the Title of Animals in general. 


Man leapeth better with weights in his hands, then without. The cauſe 
is, for thatche weight (if it be proportionable) ſtrengthneth rhe Si- 
news, by contrating them ; for otherwiſe, where no contraQion is needfu), 
weight hindreth. As we fee in Horſe Races, Men are curions to foreſee that 
there benot the leaſt weighr-upon the one Horſe more then upon the other. 
InLeaping with Weights,the Arms are firſt caſt backward*,and then forwards, 
with ſo much the greater force 3 for the hands go backward before they 
take thcir raile, Quere, if the contrary motion of the Spirits, immediately 
before the Motion we intend, doth not cauſe the Spirits as it were to break 
forth with more force; as Breath alſo orawn, and keptin, cometh forth more 
forcibly: And in caſting of avy thing, the Arms, to makea greater (wing, are 
firſt caſt backward. 


F Muſical Tones and unequal Sounds, we have ſpoken before, but touch- 

the plealure and diſplealure of the Senſes not(o fully. Harſh Sounds, as 
ot a Saw whenitis ſharpaed, Grinding of one Stohe againſt another, ſqueak- | 
ing or (cricching noiſes, make a ſhiveringor horror in the Body, and ſet the 

Tecth on edge. Tae cauſe is, for that the objeQts of the Ear do affe& the 
oirits (immediaccly) moſt with pleaſure and offence, We (ce there is no 
colour that affeterth the Eye much with diſpleaſure. There be ſights that 

xe horrible, becauſe they excite the memory of things that are odious or 

fearful; butthe ſamethings painted, do little affeQ. As for Smells, T aftes, and | 
Touches, rhey be things that do affe& by a Participation or Impulſion of the 

[body of the ObjeR. -Soit is Sound alone that doth immediately and incorpo | 
really affet moſt, This is moſt manifeſtin Muſick, and Concords, and Diſcords 
in Cuſick. For all Sounds, whether they be ſharp or flat, if they beſweer, 
havea roundneſs and equality ; and if they be harſh, are unequal : For aDiſ: 
ard it (elf, is but a harſhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. Iris true, that in- 
equality, not {taid upon, but paſſing, is rather an increaſe of ſweetneſs ; as | 
in the Purling of a Wreathed String, and iff theraucity of a T rumper, and | 
in the I ightingale-Pipe of a Regal, and in a Diſcord ſtraight falling upon a | 
Cacord ; Butit you ſtay upon it, it is offenſive, And therefore there be theſe 
three degrees of pleaſing and diſpleafirg in Sounds ; Sweet ſounds, Diſcord, 
and Harſh ſounds, which we call by divers names, as Scrieching, or Grating, ſuch | 
3s we now (pcak of. As forthe ſetting of the Teeth on edge, we plaioly ſee 


by the taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth, and ſtriking uponthe 
[tring, 
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whar an intercourſe there is bet ween the Tecth, andthe Organ of the Hearing, | 
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$954 Hcre be CHinerals and Fofiles in great variety , but of 701; 
Veins of Earth Medicinal but few. The chict are, Terra on eonment 
Lemnia , Terra Sigillats communis, and Bolu Armin: ; md 
whereof Terra Lemnia is the chick. The Vertues of | ini of Me- 
them are for Curing of Hour, Stanching of Blood , p— 
Stopping g of Fluxes and Rheums, and Arreſting the Spred- | | 

ing of Poſes, /nfeftion, and Purrefattion : And they have of | | 

| all other Simples the perteReſt and pureſt quality of - 

| Drying, with little or nomixture of any other quality. Yertit js true, thar | | 

the Bole Arminick is the moſt cold of them, and that Terre Lemniz is the moſt | 
hot; for which cauſe the Iſland Lemnes where ic is digged, was in the old 


Fabulous Ages conſecrated to Yulcan: 


| Boutthe Bottom of the Sereights are gathered great quantities of Spouges, | ci 
A which are gathered from the ſides of Rocks, being as it were a large, experiment | 


/ bur tough <3@f. It is the more to be noted, becauſ: that thete be but feyy Soliny, 
Subſtances, Plant-like, that grow deep within theSea for they are gathered my 
ſomerime Fifteen fathom deep: Andwhenthey arc hid on Shore, they ſeem Sponges. 


' be of grear Bulk ; but cruthed together, will be trariported in a very | 


{mall room, | 
| 


T ſcemeth that Fisb that ate uſed to the Salt-water, doneyertheleſs de- | 703. 
lighrmore in freſh. We ſce that Simons and Smeltslovetoget into Rivers > =o 
Fr it be againſt the Stream. At the Haven of Comſlantinople you ſha ramere-A] 


| have great ; 559g of Fish that come from the Exxize Sea, that when they |5ee-Fiſh put 


come "_—_ Freſh-water, do inebriateandturnupthcir Bellies, ſoas you 71% =* 


may take them with your hand. I doubt there hathnot been futficicnt Ex- 
| © 2 periment- | | 
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| 


periment made of putting Sez fsb into Freſh-water, Ponds, and Pools. Iris 
a thing of great uſc and pleaſure ; for ſo you may have them newat ſome 
ood diſtance from the Sea, : And belides, ir may-be the Fiſh wili cat the 
pleaſanter, and may. fall to breed. And it is faid, that Colcheſter O: lters, 
whict are put-inro Pits, where the Sea gocth and cometh, (bur yet fo that 
thero is aFreſh-water, comivg alſototlhem when the Scavoiderh) become 
by that means fatter; aud more grown. | | 


FE 


He Turkish Bow giveth a very forcible Shoot, inſomuch asit hath been 
known, that the Arrow hath picrced a reel Target, or apicce of Braſs 
of ro Inches thick : Bur that which is more ſtrange, the Arroy, if it be 
headed with,W ood, hath been known to pittcgthtough ahicce of W ood bf 
eight Inches thick. And-it js certain, that we hadin ule af ohe time, for Sca- 
bghe, ſhort Arrows, which they <alled Spright, v ithout any, other Heads, 
fave Wood ſharpned ; which were diſcharged out of Muskets, and would 
picrce through the-1ides of, Ships, where.a Bullet would nor pierce. But 
this dependeth upon one of the greateſt ſecrets in all Nature; which is, that 
Fimilitude of Sub/fantewill cauſe Attraction, where the Body is wholly. treed 
from the Motion of Gravity : Forif thatwere taken awav, Lead would dray 
Lead, and Gold would draw Gold, and [ron would draw Iron without the help 
of the Load-/fone, But this ſame Motion of Weighror Gravity (which 1s 
a mcer Motion of Matter, and hath no affinity with the Form or Kinde ) 
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| Or German, doth ſet up Brewing in Conflantinepte, cunſidering they have ſuch 


| hot.» Secondly, Hot water doth cauſe Evaporation fromthe Skin; fo as 


doth kill the other Motion, exceprtir ſelf be killed by a violent Motion; and 
in theſe inſtances of Arrows, for then-the Motion of ArttraRion by Simili- 
tude of Subſtance beginneth to ſhew it ſelf. 
of Nature fully in due place. | 

Hey have in Tarky,” and the Faft, certain . Confeitions, which they call 
6 hyacr which arc like to Candid Conſeryes ,i and are made of Sugar and 
Lemmons, -or Sugar and Citrons, or Sugar and Filers, and ſome other Flowers; 
and ſome mixture of © Amber for the more delicate perſons: And thoſe they 
diflolyc in W ater, and thercof make their Drink, becauſe they are forbidden 
WinebythcirLaw. ButI do much marvcl, that:no Zng!i5sbman, or Dutchman, 


But we ſhall handle this point 
4 


quantity of Barley. For as forthe general ſort of Men, frugality may be the 
Ccauſc of Drinking Water ; for that it is no {mall ſaving topay nothing for 
ones drink : But the better ſort might well beat the coſt. And yet I wonder 
the leſs at it, becauſc I ſce France, 1taly, or Spain, havenot taken into uſe Beer 
or Ale ;»which (perhaps) if they did, would better both their Healths and 
their Complexions. Itis likely it would be matter of great gain to any that 
thould b:gin it in- Turkey, 


N Butbine in hot water, {weat nevertheleſs) cometh not in the parts un- 
der the Water. :Thecauſcis,- firſt, for that ſweat is a kinde of Colliqua- 


tion. And that kinde of Colliquation is not madecither by an ven 
Hear, or an over-moiſt Heat. For over-moiſture dothſomewhat cxtingui 

the Heat; as we ſce, that eyenhat water quencheth Firc, and over-dry Heat 
ſhuttcth-the Pores.: And therefore Men will ſooner ſweat covered before 
the Sur or Fire, then if they ſtood naked : And Earthen Bottles blled 
with-hot water, doprovckeinBed aSweat more daintily then Brick-bats 


= fpendcth the matter. in thoſe parts, under the Water, beſore It iflucth in 


Zwcat, 
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Sweat. Again, Sweat cometh more plenticully, if rhe Heat beincreaſed by 
degrees, then if it be greateſt ar firſt, or equal. Thecauſe is, for that the 
Pores are better opened by a gentle Heat, then by a. more violent; and by 
| their opening the Sweat, iflueth morc abundantly. And therefore Phyſicians 
' may do well, when they provoke Sweat in Bed by Bottles, with a Decottion 
of Sudorifick Herbs in Hot Water, to make two degrees of Heat in the Bottles, | 
and » lay in the Bed the lef6-heated firſt, and attcHhalf an hour the more- 
| heated. | es] 

Sweatis ſalt in taſte, The cauſe is, forthat that part of the Nouriſhment | 
which is freſh and ſweer, turneth into Blood and Fleſh ; and the Sweat is 
onely that part which is ſeparate and excerned. Blood allo raw, hath ſome 
ſalencſs more then Fleſh; becauſe the Affimilation into Fleſh,is not without 
a little and {ubtile excretion from the Blood. | 

Sweat cometh forth more out of the upper partsof the Body then the 
lower. The reaſon is, becaulc thoſe parts are morerepleniſhed with Spirits, 
and the Spirits are they that put forth Sweat; belides, they are lels flclhy, 
and Syeat ifſueth (chiefly) ourot the parts that are leſs fleſhy and more dry, 
as the Forchead and Breſt. | 

Men ſweat more in ſleep then waking, and yet ſleep doth rather ſtay | 
other Fluxions, then cauſe them; as Rheums, Looſnef of the Body, &c. The 
cauſc is, for that in Sleep the Heat and Spirits do naturally move inwards, 
and there reſt. But when they are colle&ed once within,the Heat becometh 
more violent and irritate, and thereby expellerh Swear. 

Cold S wears arc (many times) Mortal and near Death, and always ill and 
ſuſpeRcd; as in great Fears, Hypochondriacal Paſfions, &rc. Fhe caulcis, for 
that Cold Sweats come by a relaxation or forſaking of the Spirics, whereby the 
Moiſture of the Body, which Hear did keep firmin the parts, ſevercth and 
iſluerh our. | 

' In thoſe Diſeaſes which cannor be diſcharged by Swear, Sweat is ill, and 
rather to be ſtayed; as in Diſeaſes of the Lungs, and Fluxes of the Belly; - but 
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| 
| 


| other Green of the Fens give as good ſhadeas Buſhes. It may be the G /oworms 


| LMgnes, Peſtilences, &c. The cauſe is, for that Sweat inthe latter ſort is partly 
Critical, and ſendeth forth the Marrer that oftendeth : But in the former, ' 
it either procecdeth from the Labor of the Spirizs, which ſheweth them | 
oppreſſed ; or from Motion of Conſent, when Nature notable to expel the | 
' Diſeaſe where itis{cated, moveth to an Expullion indifferent over all che | 
Body. 


in thoſe Diſeaſes which are expelled by Sweet, it caſerth and lightnerh; as in | 


FP He Nature of the Glowerm is hitherto not well obſerved. Thus much | 
| weſec, thatthey breed chiefly in the hotreſt Moneths of Summer ; and | 
| thatthcy breed not in Champaign, but in Busbes and Hedges. Whereby it may | 
| be conceived, that the Spirit of them is very fine, and not to be wy bur 

by Summer beats. And again, that by reaſon of the fineneſs, itdorth caſily ex- 
hale. In 7taly, and the Hotter Countreys, there is a Elie they call Lucciole, 
that ſhineth as the Gloworm doth, and it may beisthe Flying-Gloworm ; bur 
that Flic is chiefly upon Fexs and <Mearisbes. Butyetthe two former oblerva- 


tions hold, for they arc not ſcen bur in the heat of Summer ; and Sedge, or 


of the Cold Countreys ripen not lo faras to be winged. 
bo Paſlion3 of the inde work upon the Bady tiie impreflions tol-. 
| 


x 


lowing. Fear, cauſerh Palenef, Trembling, the S'rauding of the Hair up” 


| 
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the ſame thing ſtronger. Groaning, and Screaming, and Roaring, are cauſed 


coming forth of the Spirits into the outward parts, which maketh them 


ing, Bending of the Fiſt, Paleneſs;;and Going, ;:and Coming of the Colour, 
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right, Starting, and Scrieching. The Palencls is cauſed, for that the Blood 
runneth inward to ſuccor the Heart. The Trembling is cauled, for that 
through the flight of the Spirits inward, the outward parts are deſtituted,and 
not ſuſtained, Standing upright of the Hair is cauſed, for that by ſhutting 
of the Pores of theSkin, the Hair thatlyerh aſloap muſt nceds riſe. Starting 
is borhan apprehenſion,of the thing feared, (and in that kinde it is a motion 
of ſhrinking z) and likewiſe an Inquiſition in the beginning what the marter 
ſhould be, (and in that kinde it is a motion of EreQtion ;) and therefore 
when a Man would liſten ſuddenly to any thing, he ſtacteth; for the ſtart- 
ing isan EreQion of the Spirits to attend. Scrieching is an appetite of cx- 
pelling that which ſuddenly ftriketh the Spirirs. For it muſt be noted, that 
many Motions, though they be unprofitable ro expel that which hurteth, 
yet they are Offers of Nature, and cauſe Motions by Conſent ; aSin Groan- 
ing, or Crying upon Pain. 

Grief and Pain, cauſe Sighing,Sobbing, Groaning, Screaming, and Roar. 
ing, Tears, Diſtorting of the Face, Grinding of the Teeth, Sweating. Sighing 
is cauſed by the drawing in of a greater quantity of Breath to refreſh the 
Heart. thatlaboreth ; like a great draught when one is thirſty. Sobbing is 


by an appetite of Expulſion, as hath been ſaid ; for when the Spirits cannot 
expelthe thing that hurteth in their ſtrife to do ir, by Motion of Confent 
they expel the Voice. And this is whenthe Spirits yield, and give over to 
reſiſt; for if one do conſtantly reſiſt Pain, he will not groan. Tears are cauſcd 
by a ContraQion of the Spirits of the Brajn ; which ContraQtion by conſe. 
quence aftringeth the Moiſture of the Brain, and thereby ſendeth Tears into 
the Eyes. And this ContraQiion or Compreſſion cauteth alſo Wringing of 
the Hands; for Wringingisa'Geſture of Expreflion of Moifture. The Diſ- 
torting of the Face is cauled by a Contention, firſt, to bear and reſiſt, and then 
toexpel z which maketh che Parts knitfirſt, and afterwards open. Grinding 
of the Teeth is cauſed (likewiſe) by a Gathering and Serring of the Spirits 
together to reſiſt ; which maketh the Teeth alfo to ſet hard one again(t an- 
Other. Sweating isalſo a Compound Motion by the Labor of the Spirits, firſt 
toreſiſt, and thento expel, 

Joy cauſeth a Chearſulneſsand Vigor inthe Eyes,Singing, Leaping, Dan- 
cing, and ſometimes Tears. All theſe are theeffes of the Dilatation and 


more lively and ſtirring, We know it hath been ſeen, that Exceſſive ſad- 
den Joy hath cauſcd preſent Death, while the Spirirs did ſpred ſo much as 
they could not retire again. As for Tears, they are the effets of Comprel- 
fionof the Moiſture ot the Brain, upon Dilatation of the Spirits, For Com. 
preſſion of the Spirits worketh an Expreſſion of the Moiſture of the Brain by 
conſent, as hath been ſaid in Grief : Butthen in Joy it workethit diverſly, 
yiz.By Propulſionot the Moiſture, when the Spirits dilate, and occupy more 
room. 

Anger cauſerh Pateneſs in ſome,and the going and coming of theicolour 
in othets-; 'alſo'Prembling in ſome, Swelling, Foaming at the Mouth, Stamp- 


are cauſed by the'Burning of the Spirits about the Heart ; which to refreſh 
themſelves, call in more Spiritsfrom-the outward parts. Andif the.Paleneſs 
be alone, , without ſending forth the colour again, it is commonly joyned 
with'ſome fear : 'Bur in many thece is no Paleneſs at all, but contrariwilc 
Redne(s-about the: Checks and' Gils ; which is-by the ſending; forth of:the 

Spirit?, 
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Spirits, in an appetite to Revenge. Tremblingin Anger is likewiſe by acall 
ing in of the Spirits, andis commonly when Anger is joyned with Fear, $ el. 
ling is cauſed both by a Dilatation of the, Spirits by over-heating and by a 
Liquefa&ion or Boiling of the Humors thereupon. Foaming at the Mouth | 
is from the ſame cauſe, being an Ebullition, Stamping and Bending of the iſt 

are cauſed by an Imagioation of the At of Revenge. 

Light Diſpleaſure or Dillike cauſeth ſhaking of the Head, Frowning,and #717: 
Knitting of the Brows. Thele effets ariſe from the ſame caule that T.cm- 
bling and Horror do; namely, from the Retiring of the Spirits, bur in a leſs | 
degree. For theShakingof the Head, is but aſlow and definite Trembling ; 
and is a Gefture of flightrefuſal: And we ſee alſo, that adiſl.kecauſeth often | 
that Geſture of the Hand, which we uſe when we refuſe a thing, or warn it | 
away. The Frowning and Knitting of the Brows, is a Gathering or Sercing 
of the Spirits, to refiſt in ſome moon And we ſee allo, this Knitting ofthe | 
Brows will follow uponearneſt Studying,or Cogitation of any thing, though 
it be without diſlike. 

Shame cauſeth Bluſhing, and caſting down of theEyes. Bluſhing is the | 718. 
Reſort of Blood tothe Face, whichinthe Paſſion of Shame, is the part that 
laboreth moſt, And although the Bluſhing will be ſcen in the whole Breſt, | 
if it be naked, yet that is but in paſſage ro the Face. As for the caſting 
down of the Eycs, it proceedeth of the Reverence a Man beareth to other | 
Men, whereby , when he is aſhamed, he cannot endure to look firmly upon 
ethers : And we ſee, that Bluſhing and the Caſting down of the Eyes both, 
are more when we come before many ; Ore Pompeii quid mollixs ? NN unquam nou 
corem pluribu erubuit; and likewiſe, when we come before Greg; or Reverend | 
Perſons. 

Pity cauſeth ſometimes Tears, and a Flexion or Caſt of the Eye aſide. | 719- 
Tearscome from the cauſe, that they do in Grief : For Pity is bpt Grief in | 
anothers behalf. The Caſt of the Eye, is a Gelture of Averſionor Lothneſs | 
tobehold the obje& of Pity. 

W onder cauſeth Aſtoniſhment, or an Immovable Poſture of the Body, | 720. 
Caſting up of the Eyes to Heaven, and Lifting up of the Hands. For Aſtoniſh- 
ment, it-is cauſedby rhe Fixing of the Minde upon one.objetof Copgitation, 
wherebv it doth not ſpatiate and tranſcur as ituſeth : For in Wonder the 
Spirits flie not, as in Fear ; but onely ſettle, and are made leſs apt to move. | 
As forthe Caſting up of the Eyes, and Lifting up of the Hands, it is a kindc | 
of Appeal to the Deity, which is the Author, by Power and Providence of | 
ſtrange Wonders. | | 

Laughing cauſcth a Dilatation of the Mouth and Lips; a continued Ex- | 77: 
pulſion of the Breath, with the loud Noiſe, waich maketh the InterjeQion 
of Laughing 5 Shaking of the Breſt and Sidesz Running of the Eyes with 
| Water, if it/be violent and continued. W herein firſt it is tobe underſtood, 
that Laughing is ſcarce properly) aPaſſion,; but hath his Source fromthe In» 
telleQ; for in Laughing, there eyer precedeth a conceit of ſomewhat ridicu- 
lous. And therefore it is proper to Man. Secondly, that the cauſe of Laugh- 
ing, is buta light touch of the Spirits, and not ſo deep an Impreſſion as in 
other Paſſions. And therefore (that which hath no Affinity with the Paſſi- 
ons of the Minde) it.is moved, and that in great vehemency, onely by Tick- 
ling ſome parts of the Body. And we ſee, that Men even ina grieved ſtate of 
'Minde, yer.cannot ſometimesforbear Laughing. Thirdly, it is ever joyned 
with ſomedegreeof Delight: And therefore Exhilaration hath ſome Affinity 
With Joy, though it be much Lighter Motion. Res ſevers eff yr | 

ourthly, , 
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| (evermore) the Spirits in all Paſons reſort moſt tothe parts that Jabor mol}, or 


For we {ce that any Shreyd turn that lighteth upon another, or any Deformiy, 
&c. moveth Laughter in the inſtant, which after a little time it doth not, $0 
we cannot Laugh at any thing atter it is ſtale, but whileſt it is new. And even 
in Tickling, if you tickle the fides, and give warning, or give a hard or con- 
tinued touch, it doth not moye Laughter ſo much. | 

Luft cauſeth a Flagrancy in the Xys, and Priapiſm. The cauſe of both 
theſe is, for that in Zuft the Sight and the Touch, arc the things defired; and 
therefore the Spirits reſort to thoſe parts which are molt affefted. And note 
well in general, (for that great uſe may be made of the obſervation) that 


are moſt affected. + As in the laſt, which hath been mentioned, they reſort to 
the Fyes and Yenereows parts ; in Fear and Anger to the Heart; .in Shame to the 
Face; and in Light diſlikes tothe Head. 


T: hath becn obſerved by the Ancients, and is yet believed, That the Sperm 
of Drunken-men is unfruitful. The cauſe is, for that it is over-moiſtned, and 


wantethSpiſſitude. And we haveamecrry ſaying, That they that go drunk to Bed, 
get Daughters, 


Drunken-men are taken with a plain Defe& or Deſtitution in Voluntary 
Motion; they reel, they tremble, they cannot ſtand, nor ſpeak ſtrongly. The 


| ſupple and apt to move. 


cauſe is, forthat the Spirits of the Wine oppreſs the Spirits Animal, and oc- 
cupate part of the place where they are, andſo make inem weak to move; 
ahd therefore Drunken-men arc apt to fall aſleep. And Opiates and Stupefative 
(as Poppy, Henhane, Hemlock, &c.) induce akinde of Drunkennef/ by the groſsncls 
of their Yaper, as Wine doth bythe quantity of the Yapor. Beſides, they rob 
the Spirits Animal of their Matter whereby they arenouriſhed ; tor the Spirits 
of the Wine, prey upon it as well as they, and ſo they make the Spirits lels 


Drunken-men imagine every thing turneth round ; they im:gine alſo, 
that things come npon them; they ſec not well things afar off; thoſe things 


that they ſee near hand, they ſee out of their place ; and (ſometimes) they 
 feethings double. The cauſe of the imagination that things turn round is, 
for that the Spirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the Vapor of the 
Wine;(for any Liquid Body upon Comprefſionturneth,as welſee in Water:) 
And it is all one to the ſight , whether the 7iſual Spirits move, or the ObjeQ 
moveth, or the Mediuw moveth; and weſee, chat long turning round breed- 
cth the ſame imagination. The cauſe of the imagination that things come 
upon them is, for that the Spirirzs iſual themſelves draw back, which maketh 


| 


| 
| 


| round and move, Fear maketh' them think they come upon them. The 


the Obje& ſecm to come on ; and beſides, when they ſee things turn 


cauſe that they cannot ſee things atar off, isthe weakneſs of the Spirits; for 
in every CMHegrim or Vertigo, there is an Obtencbration joyned with a ſem- 


blance of Turning round, which we ſee allo in the lighter fort of —_ 
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[ſhe caule of ſecing things our ot their place, is tne retrattion of the Spirits 
viſual ; for the vapor is as anuncequal Medium, and it is as the ſighr of things 
out of place in W ater, The caul- of ſeeing things double, isthe ſwift and 
unquiet motion of the Spirits (being opprefled) ro-and fro; for (as was fait 
betore) the motion of the Spirits vitual, and the motion of the obje& make 
the ſame appearances; and tor the ſwitt motion of the objeR, we ſee that if 
you-fillip a Zute ſtring, it ſheweth double or crebble. 

'  Menare looner Drunk with ſmall draughts then withgreat; And again, 
Wine ſugared, inebriatech I|cſ; then Wine pure. The cauſe of the formeris, 
for that che Wine deſccndeth not fo faſt to the Bottom of the Stomack; but 
maketh longer ſtay inche upper part of the Scomack, and ſendeth 'Vapors 
faſter to the Head, and therefore inebriateth ſooner. Andfor the ſarne reaſon. 
Sops in Wine (quantity for quantity) inebriate more then Wine of it ſelf. 
The cauſe of the latter is, tor thar the Sugar dot" inipiſſire the Spirits of the 


is thought robe ſome remedy againſt inebriating, if Wine ſugared be taken 
after Wine pure. And thelame effctis wrought, either by Oyl or Milk tzken 
upon much Drinking. 


Bodies itis good. TheEauſe is, tor thatthe Spirits of the Winedo prey 
upon the Dew or radical moiſture (as rhey term ir) of the Body,and fo deceive 
the Animal Spirits. But where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous,there 
Wine helpeth to digeſt and deſiccate the moiſture. 


He Caterpiller is one of the molt general of Worms, and breedeth of 

Dew and Leaves 3 for we ſec infinite number of Carerpillers which breed 
upon Trees ahd Hedgrs, by which the Leaves of the Trees or Hedgesare in 
great part conſumed z 25 well by their breeding our of the Leaf, as by their 
tceding uponthe Leaf, 'Þ ney breed in the Spring chiefly, becauſe then there 
is both Dew and Leaf. And they breed commonly when the Eaſt Winds 
have much blown: The cauſe whereof is, the dryneſs of that Wind; for to 
all Vivification upon Purrefaftion, it is requiſite the matter be not too moiſt : 
And therefore we ſee they have Cobwebs about them; which is 2 fign of a 
flimy dryneſs ; as we (ee upon the Ground, whereupon by Dew and Sun 
Cobwebs breed all over. We ſcealſo the Green Carerpiller brecdeth inthe in- 
ward parts of Roſes, eſpecially not blown where the Dew ſticketh : Buc 


which have afat Leaf, and apt to putrifie. The Carterpiller toward the end of 
Summer waxeth volatile, and turneth to aBurrerflie, or perhaps ſome other 
Flie, There js a Catterpiller that hatha Fur or Down upon him, and ſeemeth to 
have affinity with the S1# worm. 


He Flies Cantharides, are bred of a Worm or Canerpiller , but peculiar to 
certain Fruittrees 3 as are the Fig-trec, the Pine-trec, and the Wilde 
Bryar; all which bear (weet Fruit, and Fruit that hath a kinde of ſecret biting 
or ſhacpneſs. For the Fig hath a Milk in it that is (weer and corroſive | 
the Pine- Apple hath a Kernel that is ſtrong and abtiterſive ; the Fruit of the 
Bryar is ſaid ro-make Children, or thoſe that eatthem,ſcabbed. And there. 
fore no marvel though Cantharides have ſuch a Corrofive and Cauteris | 


Vine, and maketh them not ſo eafic to refolve into Vapor. Nay ſurther, it | 


He uſe of Wine in dry and conſrimed Bodies is hurtful; in moiſt ahd fulll | 


— 


eſpecially Catterpillers , both the greateſt and the moſt, breed upon Cabbager, | 


zing quality ; for there is not one other of the Inſe#, but is bred of a | 
duller ma:ter. The Body of the Cantharidesis bright. cqyoured; and it may | 


be, | 
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| ſo Birds that have much matter tor their Beak, caſt their Beaks, the new 
' Beakputring off the old. 
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| lition: And the mixture of Oyl and W ater is better then cither of them a- 
| lone, becauſe Water cftreth betterinto the Pores, and Oy]l aftercntry ſoſt- 


dow nthe Hill, upon the Thighs. 
; hw caſting of the Skin, is by the Ancients compared to the breakipg of 


By not Freq but Hollow. which is inthe making of the Bed, or with 


; ing, being fer. 


while we fir. The cavſe is, for that the Vapors which were gathered by 
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be, that the dclicatc coloured Dragon Flies m:y have likewiſe ſome Cor: 
rolive quality. 


, ter. The cavuſcis, for thatall Laſfirde is a kinde of Contuſion and Com- | 
preſſion of the Parts; and Bathing-and Anointing give a Relaxion or Emol- | 


Brgy. is cemcdicd by Bathing or Anc inting with Oyl and w arm Wa- 


neth berter. It is found alſo, that the taking of Tobacco doth help and diſcharge 
Lafitude. The reafon whereof is partly, becauſe by chearing or comfort- 
ing of the Spirits, itopeneth the Parts comprefled or contuſed : Andchiefly, 
becauſe it refreſheth the Spirits by the Opiate Vertue thereof, and ſo dil- 
chargeth W earineſs, as _ likewiſe doth. 

In going up a Hill the Knees willbe moſt weary; ingoing dou na Hill, 
Thighs. The cauſe is, forthatin the Lift of the Feet, when a man goeth up 
the Hill, the weight of the Body bearcth moſt upon the Knees 3 w in going 


the Secundine or Call, but not rightly: for that were tomake every caſt- 
ing of the Skin a new Birth : And beſides, the Secundine is but a general 
Caver, not ſhaped accordingrto the Parts ; butthe Skin is ſhaped according 
to the Parts. The Creatures that caſt their Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, 
the Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, &c. Tholec that caſt their Shell are, 
the Lobſter, the Crab, the Cra-fish, the Flodmanded or Dedman, the Tortoiſe, &«. 
The old Skins are found, but the old Shellsnever : So as it is Iikethey ſcalc 
off, and crumble away by degrees. And they arc known by the extream 
tenderneſs and ſoftneſs of the new<hell; and ſomeWhatby the freſhneſs of 
the colour of it. The cauſe of the caſting and Skin and Shell ſhould ſeem 
to bethe great quantity of matter in thoſe Creatures , that is fit to make 
Skin or Shell : And again, the looſneſs of the Skin or Shell, that Nicketh 
not cloſe to the Fleſh. For it is certain, that it is the ncwSkin or hell 
thar putteth off the oid. So we ſce thatin Dee, it is theyoung Horn that 
putteth off the old. And in Birds, the young Feathers put cff the old; and 


the Legs gathered up, Whickis inthe poſture of the Be dy, is the more 
wholeſome, | hereaſon is the berter comforting of theStomack, whichis 
by thatleſs penſile ; and we ſee, thatin weak Stomacks, thelating up of the 
Legs high, ardthe Knees almoſt to the Mouth, helpeth and comforteth. 
We ſce allo. that Gall-ſaves, notwithſtanding their miſery otherwiſe, arc 
commonly fat and ficſhy ; and the reaſon is, becauſe the Stomackis ſup- 
ported ſomcv hatin fitting, and is penile in ſtanding or geing. And there- 
fore for Prolongation bf Life, itis good to chuſe tl,ofc  xerciſes where the 
Limbs move morethen the Stomack and Belly ; as in Rowing and in Saw- 


CWegrimsand Giddinef arcrather v hen we Riſe, after long ſitting, then 


fitting, by the ſudden Aorion Bie more upintothe & ead. 
Leaning upon apy Part maketh it Num ,' and, as we call it, ſeep. 
O The 
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T hath been noted, That thoſe Years are peſtilential and unwholſome, | 
when there are great numbers of Frogs, Flies, Locuſts, &c. The cauſe is xxperiment 
plain ; for that thoſe Creatures being ingendred of Putrefation, when they Soluary, 


736. 
abound, ſhew a general diſpoſirion of the Year, and conſtitution of the Air — 
to Diſcaſes of Purrefation. And the ſame Prognoſtick (as hath been ſaid Teri, 
before) holdeth, it you finde Worms in Oak-Apples. For the Conſtitution 
of the Air appeareth more ſubtilly in any of theſe things, then to the ſenſe of 
Man, . 


I; isan obſervation amongſt Country people, that Years of ſtore of Hiwi | 737. 
and Heps, do commonly portend cold Winters 3 and they aſcribe it to | Experiment 

Gods Providence, that (as the Seripture ſaith) reacherh even tothe falling of a _— 
| Sparrow; and much moreis liketorcach to the Preſervation of Birds in ſuch | Prognofickro? 
Seaſons. The Natural caniie alſo may bAhe want of Hear, and abundance of | 74 Fn: 
Moiſture in the Summer precedent, which purteth forth thoſe Fruits, and | 
mult needs a——_— quantity of cold Vapors nat diſſipate, which cauſeth | 

in 


the cold of the Winter following. 


TH have in Turkey a Drink ealled Coffee, made of a Berry of the ſame | 518; 
name, as black as yoor, and of a ſtrong lent,. but not 4tomatical; which | Experiment 
they take, beaten into powder, in Water as hot as they can drink it: 'And |S%21; 
they zake it, and fit at itia their Coffee-Houſer, which are like our Tayerns. | Adedichen that 
This Drink comforteth the Brain and Heart,' and helpeth Digeſtion, Ceg- | Condence and 
tainly this Berry Coffee, the Root .and Leaf Betel, the Leaf Tobacco, and the | Prens ws 
Teare of Poppy, (Opiam) of which, the 7urks are great takers ((uppoſing ir 

expalleth all fearz do all condence the Spirits, and make them ſtrong and 
aleger. But ir ſeemeth they ate taken atcer. (eyeral manners ; for Coffee and 
Opiam are taken down, Tobacco but in Smoak, and Friel is bue champed in 
the Mow'h wichalietle Lime. Iris like, tnereare more of tiem, it they were 
welt found out, and well correted. Pere, of Henbang-ſerd, of HMendrake, 
| of Saffron, Root and Flower, of Foliun Indum, of CAmbergreece, of the 4(- 
ſian CAmomun, if it may be had ; and'ot the Srarles Powder which they 
| Call Kermez, ; and (generally) of all ſuch things as do inebriate and provoke 
| ſleep. Note, that Tobacco is not taken inRoot orvced, which are more forci: 


| ble ever then Leaves. 


He Turks hayc a black Powder niade of a Mineral called CMlcebole, which | 54g. 

with afine long Pencil they lay under theic Bye-lids; which doth coloug | Experiment 
them black, whereby the White of the Eye is ſer off more white: With |>9lie'y! 
the ſame Powder they colour alfo the Hairs of their Eye.lids, and of their pore of 
Eye.brows, which hey dtaw intocmbowed Arches; You ſhall finde that #« Body. 
Xenophon maketh mention, that the Cedes uſed to paint their Eyes: The 
Turks uſe with the ſame Tinureto colour the Hair of their Heads and Beards 
black: Anddivers withus that are grown Gray, and yer would appear young; 
| gc means to make their Hair black, by combing it (as they (ay) with a 
{'Lexden Comb, or the like. Asfor the Chineſe, whoate of an ill! Complexion; Be. 
| {being Olivaftet) they paint their Cheeks Scarlet , eſpecially their King and |, 
'\'Grandees, Generally, Barbarow People that go naked , do nor vnely paint | 

os thetn- | 
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themſelves, but they pounce and raſe their skin, that the Painting may nor 

| be taken forth,and make it into Works : So do the Weſt-Indians 3 and fo did 
the ancient Pi#s and Britons, So that it ſeemerh Men would have the colours 

| of Birds Feathers, if they could tell how,or at leaſt they will have gay Skins in 

] 

| 


m— 
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ſtead of gay Cloaths. 


740. T* is ſtrange that the uſe of Bathing as a part of Diet is left, With the Re. 
Experiment mans and the Greciens it was as uſual as Eating or Sleeping ; and ſo isit 
ns 1. amongſt the Turks at this day 3 whereas with usir remaincth bur as a part of 
Fſe of Beth-| Phyſick, I am of opinion, that the uſe of it as it was with the Romans, wa, 
ing and A | artful rohealth ; for that it made the Body ſoft and eafie to waſte. For the 
tt Turks it is more proper, becauſe their drinking W ater, and feeding upon 
Rice, and other Food of ſmall nouriſhment, maketh their Bodies fo ſolid 
and hard, as you need not fear that Bathing ſhould make them frothy. Be. 
ſides, the Turks are great fitters, and ſeldom walk ; whereby they ſweat leſs, 
andnced Bathing more, Bur yet certain itis, that Bathing, and cſpecially An» 
ointing, may be ſo uſed, as it may be a great helpto Health, and Prolongation 
of Life. But hereof we ſhall ſpea® in duc place, when wecome to handle 


Experiments Medicmal, 


741. He Turks havea pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper, which is not with 
Experiment " usin uſe, They take divers Oyled Colours, and put them ſeverally (in 
Solitary> | drops) upon W ater, and ſtir the Water lightly, and theo wet their Paper 
touch”... | (being of ſome thickneſs) with it; andthe Paper will be wayed and veined 


Chamolenting 
of Paper, like Chamole: or CHarble. 


742. Tis ſomewhat ſirange, that the Blood of all Birds, and Beaſts, and Fifhes, 
| t | I ſhouldbe of aRed colour, and onely the Blood of the Curtle ſhould be 
nching 2s black as Iok. A. man wouldthink that the cauſe ſhould berche high Con- 
Canle-Inks | cottion.of that Blood ; for we ſee in ordinary Puyddings, thatthe Boyling 
turneth the Blood to be black ; and the Cuttle is accounted adelicate Meat, 

and is much in requeſt, 5 " TTY 
+ Ll | I: is reported of credit, That if. you take Earth from Land adjoyning to the 
Solitary, River of Nile, and preſerve it in that manner, thatit neither come to be 
ne wet nor waſted, and weigh it daily , it will not alter weight umil the Sc- 
Weight in | Venteenth of June, Which is the day when the River beginneth to rile, 
Earth, and then it will grow more and.more ponderous till the Rivet cometh to 
his height. Which if it be true, it cannot be cauſed but 'by the Air, 
which then beginneth tro condenſe ; and ſo turneth within that ſmall 
Mould into a degree of Moiſture, which produceth weight. Soit hath 
been obſerved, that Tobacco cur and weighed, and then drycd by the 
'Fire, loſcth weight ; and after being laid in the open Air, recovefeth 
weight again. And-it Thould ſcem, that as ſoon as cverthe River beginneth 
to increalſe,. the whole Body of the Air thereabours ſuffereth a change : For 
(that which is more ſtrange) it is ercdibly affirmed, that upon that very 
day , when the River firſt riſeth , great Plagues.in Cairo uſe ſuddenly to 


break up, ; | h—_ 


744+ + fb that are very,cold , and eſpecially.intheir Feet, cannot gettO Sid. 
The cauſe may be, for that in Slcep is required freereſpigation, which 


I. 
i = ort, | cold dothſhutin and hinder ; For we ſce, that in great Colds, one can ſcarce 


Sl eep, 
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draw 
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Haw his Breath. Another cauſe may be, for that C61 calleth the Spiritsto 
fſuccor ; and therefore they cannot fo well cloſe, and go together in the | 
Head, which is ever requiſite to Sleep * And for theſame cault; Pain and | | 
noiſe hinder {leep, and darkneſs (contrariwile) furthereth ſleep: | | 
Yome noiſes (whereof we ſpake in the 112 Experiment) helpSleep; as | . 748. | 
| 


- 


Cotury V1lk © { 159 | 


- - . 
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the blowing of the Wind, the trickling of Water, humming of Bees, ſoft 
ſinging, reading, &c. The caule is, for that they move inthe Spirits a Ten- 
cle attention ; and whatſoever moyeth attention, without rvo mtich labor, 
ſtilleth the natural and diſcurſive motions of the Spirits. | 

Sleep noutiſheth, or ar eaſt preſerverh, Bodies a long tirtie, without | 746. 
other nouriſhment. Beaſts that ſleep in Winter, (as it is noted of wilde 
Bears) during their ſleep wax very far, though they cat nothing. Bats | 
have becn found in Ovens, and other hollow cloſe places; matted one | 
| upon another ; and therefore it is likely that they fleep in the VVinter || | 
rime, and cat nothing. 'Quere whether Bees do not ſleep all VVinter, and | | 
{pare their Honey. Burter-flics, and other Flics, do not onicly ſleep, bye 
lie as deadall VVinter; and yet with alittle heatof Sun or Fire revive again. 
A Dormoule, both VVinter and Summer will flecp ſome days together, 
and cat nothing. | 


O reſtore Tecth in Age, wete Cagnale Nature, it may be thought } Experiments'| 
of; but howſoever, thenature' of the Teeth deſerverhi to be enquired | '* uw el 


_ a touchin ! 
of, as well as the other parts of Living Creatutes Bodies: Teeth and 


| bard Subftan. | | 
There be five parts in the Bodies of Living Creatures that are of hard ſub. — Al 
ſtances ; the Skul, the Teeth, the Boxes, the Horns, and the Nails. The greateſt | ving Crea+ | 
[quantir of hard ſubſtance continued, istoiyards the Head 3 for there is the |****: 
Skull of one entire Bone, there arethe Teeth, 'there are Maxillaty Bones, | 747 
there is the hatd Bone that' is the' Inſtrument of Hearing, and thence ifſue || 
the Horns. So that the building of Living Creatures Bodies is like the build- |, 
ing of a Timber-houſe, where the VValls and other parts have Columns | 
and Beams ; burtthe Roof is inthe better ſort of Houlcs; all Tile, or Lead, || 
or Stone. As for Birds,they have three other hard ſubſtances proper to them; 
the Zil, which is of the like matrer with the Tecth, for no Birds have Teeth; 
the Shell of the Egg, and their Quills ; for as for their Spur, it is but a | 
Nail. Butno Living Creatures that have Shells very hard (as Oyfers, Cockles, 
Muſtles, Shalops, Crabs, Lobfters, Craw-firb, Shrimps, and cſpecially the Tortwiſe) | 
have Bones within them, but onely little Grifles, ; | 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay, and {> doth the Skull. Horns, | 748. | 
inſome Creatures, arecaſt and renewed: Tecth ſtand art aſtay,excepr their | 
wearing. As for Nails, they grow continually, and Zilts and Beaks will oer- 
grow, and ſometimes be caſt, as in Eagles and Parrors. | 
| Moſt of the hard ſubſtances flic to the extreams'of the Body; as Skull, | 749- 
Horns, Teeth, Nails, and Beaks; onely the Bones are more inward, and clad 
with Fleſh. Asfor the Entrails, they arc all without Bones, fave that a Bone 
is ſomerimes found in the Hearr of 'a Stag, and it may be in ſome other 
Creatures. | 0. | | 
The Skul hath Brains, as a kinde of Marrow within it. The Back-boxe | 75%: 
hath"one kinde of Afirrow, which hath an” affinity with che Brain ; and 
other Bones of the Body have another. * The Jaw+bones have no Marrow (e- 
vered, but a little Pulp of Merrow diffuſed; Tecth Iikewiſe are thought to | 
have nkinde of Merrow: diffiiſed, which cauſeth the Senſe and Pain: But ic 
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N atural Hiſtory ; 
is rather Sinew 3 for Marrow hath no Senſe, no more then Blood. Horg is 
alikeqhroughout, and fo is the Nail... h 
| None 9ther of the bard ſubſtances have Scnſe, but the Teeth 3 and the 
'Tecth have Senſe, not onelyof Pain, but of Cold. | 
A ,Byt'we will leave the Enquiries of other Hard Subſtances unto thcir (eve- 
| ral placas; and nowenquire onely of the Teerh, ; FR? 

_ The Teecb are.io; Men of three kindes, Sharp, as the Fore-teeth ; Broad, as 
the Back-weab, which:wecall the CMolar-teeth, or Grinders ; and Pointed-teeth, 
or Cmize, which are between both. . But there have been ſome Men thar 
have had their Teerb,,undivided,,..as of one whole, Bone, with ſome lirtle 
mark in the place of the Diviſion, as Pyrrbu had.. Some Creatures have 
over-long.or out-growing Teah, which we call Fangs or Tuks; as Boars, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| againſt Teeth, as Men and Horſes; and ſome haye Teeth, eſpecially their Myſter- 
Dogs. Some, Fiches have divers Rows of Teeth in the Roofs of their Aouths; 
as Piket, Selmous, T rours, &c, andmany more inSakt-waters. Snckes and other 
Serpents. haye, venemous-Teeth , which are ſometimes miltaken- tor their 
Sting. 

; No Beaſt that hath [Torns hath upper-teeth; and no Beaſt that hath Tecth 
| aboye, wanteth them below. But yetif they be of the ſame kinde, it follow- 
eth bot, that if the hard matter gocth not into upper-teeth, it will go into 


” Horns - nor yet c converſe , for Does. that hayc no Horns, have no upper- 
.| recth. 


_,, Horſes have, at three years old,; a Tooth pur forth which they call the 
| Colrs-roorh 3 and atfour years old, there cometh. the Aart-rooth , which hath 
2 hole ſo big as you may lay a Peaſe within it ; and that wearcth ſhorter 
and ſhortcr:every year, till that ar eight years old the Tooth is ſmooth , 
and the hole gone 3 and; thea they fay , That the Mark, i out of the Horſes 

Mouth. - | 
The, Tceth of Men breed firſt ; - when the Childe is about a-year and 
half old, and then they caſt them, and new come about ſeven years old. But 
:divershave Backward-tecth come forth attwenty, yea, ſome at thirty, and 
forty. 2uere of the mannerof thecoming of them forth. They tell aralc 
of the old Counteſs of Deſmond, who. lived till ſhe was Seveanſcore years 
old, that ſhe did Dentire twice or thrice, calting her old Teeth, and others 
coming in their place. | 
| hurt by Sweet-meats, and by Painting with Afercury, 


—————— .—— —————— —_— A 


| Teeth are much | 
and by things over-hot; and by things over-cold, and by\Kkheums. And tne 
pain of the Teeth, is one of rhe ſharpeſt of pains, 

| Concerning Teeth, theſe thingsareto be conſidered. 1. The preſerving 
of them. 2. The keeping of them white, 3. The drawing of them with 
leaſt pain. 4. The ſtaying and caſing of the Tooth-ach, 5. The binding in 


—_— 


all, that great one, of reſtoring Tecth in Age. : The inſtances thatgiveany 
likelihood, of reſtoring Teeth in Age, are, The late coming of Teeth in: 
ſome, and the renewing of the Beaks in Birds, which arc commaterial with 
Teeth. ,, 2#ere therefore more particularly how that cometh. And again, 


curcd to grow in Beaſjs that arenot horned, and how; and whether chey 
'rnay be procured to core larger then, uſual, as:to make an Ox or aDecr 
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Pikes, Salmons, ard Dogs, . though leſs, Some Living Creatures have Teeth | 


|'reeth* indented one within another like Saws, as Licns;. and fo again have | 


of Artificial Teeth, where Tceth haye been ſtrucken our. 6. And laſt of 


the renewing of Horns., .: Bur yet that hath not been known: to have been | 
provoked by Art; therefore let tryal be made, whether Horns may be pro- | 


have 
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a 
theſEAryals and the like will ſhew, Whether by art ſuch hard matter cat) 


| be called and provoked. Ir maybe trycd alſo, whether Birds may not have : 
ſomething done m—_ when they arc young, whereby they may be made | 
to have greater orfonger Bills, or greatcr and longer Talons ; And whe | 
ther Children may got have ſome Waſh, or ſomething to make their | 


Teeth better and ſtronger. oral is in ule as an help ro the Teeth of 
Chilaren, 


Ome Living Creatures generate but at certain ſeaſons of the year; as 

Deer, Sheep, Wilde Coneys, &c. and moſt ſorts of Birdind Fishes > Others 
atany rime of the year, as Hes; andall Domeſtick Creatures , as Horſes. 
Hogs, Dogs, Gars,&c. Thecaule of Generation atallſeaſons; ſcemeth robe 
Fulneſs; tor Generation is from Redundance. This Falneſs ariſeth fromtwo 
cauſes, Eicher from the Nature of the Creature, ifir be Hor, and Moiſt, and 
Sanguine, or from Plenty of Food, Forthe firſt, Men, Horſes, Dogs, &«. 
which breed at all ſeaſons, arc full of Heat and Moiſture; Doves atEtbe ftull- 
eſt of Heat and Moiſture amongſt Birds, and therefore breed+often; the 
Tame Dove almoſt continually. But Deer are a Mclancholick ty Creature, 
as appeareth by their fcarfulneſs, and the hardneſs of their Fleſh. Sheep are a 
cold Creature, as appeareth by their mildneſs, and: for that chey ſeldom 
drink, Moſt ſorts of Birds are of a dry ſubſtance in compariſon of Bees ; 
Fishes are cold.” For the ſecond cauſe, Fulneſs of Food, © Hen, Kine; Swine, 
Dogs, &c. feed full. And we ſec, that thoſe Creatures which, being Wilde, 
generate ſeldom, being tame, generate often ; which is from warmth and 
ſulneſs of food. Wefinde that the time of going toRur of Deer is in Sep- 
tember, for that they need the whole Summers Feed andGrafs to make them 
fit for Generation ; and if Rain come early about the middle of September, 
they go toRut ſomewhat the ſooner; if Drought; ſomewhatthe later. So 
Sheep, in reſpeR of their ſmall hear, 'generate about the ſame time, or ſome- 


havca greater Head of Horns ; and whether the Head of a Deer, that by 
more ſpicted, may be brought again tro be mdre branched. For | 


» | 
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in Conſort, 
rouching the 
Generation 
and Bearing 
of Living 
Creatures in 


the Womb, 


what before, . But for the moſt part, Croatures that generate at certain ſea- 
ſons generate in the Spring as Birds and Fiſhes : .For'that the end of the 
Winter, ai.d the heat and comfort of the Spring prepareth them. ' There is 
alſo another reaſon why ſome Creatures generate at certain ſeaſons, and that 
is the Relation of their timeof Bearing to thetime of Generation ; for no 
Creature gocth to generate whileſt the Female is full, nor whileſt ſheisbuſie 


+ ſitting, or rearing her young3 and therefore it is found by cxperience; that 


if you rake the Eggs or Young-ones out of the Neſts of Birds, they will fall 
to. gencrate again three or four times oneafcer another, 


Of Living Creatures, ſome are longer time in the'Womb, and ſome 


|] hotter. Women go commonly nine Moneths, the Cow and the Ewe about 


ſix Moneths, Docs go about nine Moneths, Mares eleven Monethe, Bitches 
vibe Weeks 5 Elephants are ſaid to go two years, for the received Tra- 
dition of ten years is fabulous. For Birds there is double enquiry3- the di- 
ſtance between the treading or coupling, and the laying of the Egg ; and 


| again, between the Egg laid, and the diſclofing or hatching. And _— 
Birds there is leſs diverſity of rime then among(t other Creatures, yet lome 


there is 3 forithe Hen ſitteth but three weeks, the Turky-hen , Gooſe 
aid Duck, amonerh. 2xere of others. The cauſe of the great difference 


of times amonglt Living Creatures is, either from-the nature of rheRind, 
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touching the 
Impulfion and 


Percuſtion, . 


Nataral Hiſtory ; 
or from theconſtitution of the Womb. For the former, thoſc that areloyger 
incoming to their maturity or growth,are longer in the Womb, as is gbiefly 
fecninMen; and ſo Elephants, which arc long inthe Womb, arc long time 
| in coming to their {ullgrowth. Bur in moſt other Kinds, the con{litution of 
the Womb (that is, the hardneſs or dryneſs thereof) is,COnCurrent with the 
former cauſe. Forthe Colt hath about four yearsof growth, and (o the Fawn, 
and ſo the Calf; but Whelps, which come to their x rowth (commonly) with. 
in three quarters of a year, are bur nine weeks in the Womb. Asfor Birds, as 
there isleſs diverſity amongſt them in the time of their bringing forth, fo 
there is leſs diverſity in thetime of their growth, molt of them coming to 
thcir growth within a twelye-moneth, . 

| ng Creatures bring forth many young ones at a Burthen j as Bitches, 
Hares, Concys, &c. ſome (ordinarily) but one; 'as Women, Lionefles, &c, 
This may be cauſed, either by the quantity of Sperm required to the pro. 
ducing one of that Kind 5 which if leſs be required, may admir greater num« 
| ber; if more, fewer: Or by the Partitions and Cells of the Womb, which 


: may ſeyer the Sperm. 


Here is no doubt but Light by RefraQion will ſhew greater; as well as 
T things eoloured; forlike asa ſhilling in the bottom of the Water will 
ſhew greater, ſo will a Candle in a Lanthorn in the bottom of the Water, I 
have heard of apraQtice, that Glowormsin Glaſſes were put in the Warerto 
makethe Fiſh come, But I am not yet informed, whether when a Diver 
diycth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back; whcther (1 ſay) 
he ſeeth things in-the Air, greater or leſs, For it is manifeſt, that when the 
eye ſtandeth in the figer medium; and the objeRt is in the grofſer, things ſhew 
greater z but contrariwiſe, when theeye is placed inthe groſſer medium, and 
theobjeAin the finer, how it worketh I know not. 


It would be well banlted out, whether great Refrations may not be 
made upon Reflexions,. as well as upon dire@ beams. For example, we ſec, 
that take an empty Baſon, . put an'Anget of GoA, or what you will into it; 
then go ſofar fromthe Baſon till you cannot ſee the Angel, becaule it is not 
in a right Line 3 then fill the Baſon with Water, and you ſhall ſee it out of 
his place, becauſe of the Reflexion. To procced therefore, put a Looking. 
glaſsinto a Baſon of Water; I ſuppoſe you fhallnot ſee the Image in a right 
Line, or at equal Angles, but afide., I know not whether this Experiment may 
not be extended fo, as you might ſee the Image, and not the Glaſs 3 which 
for beauty, and ſtrangeneſs were afine proof; for then you fhall ſee the Image 
like a Spirit in the Air, As for example, if chere be a Cittern or Pool of Water, 
you ſhall placeover 2gaioſt it a piture of the Devil, or what you will, ſo as 
youdo not ſee the/Water, thenputa Looking glafs in the Water: Now if 
you can fcc the Devils picture afide, not ſeeing the Water, it willlook like a 
Devil indeed. They have an old tale in Oxford, That Fryer Bacon walked be- 
tween two Stceplesz which was thougit to be doxe by Glaftes, when he 


walked upon the Ground, iF 


— @— 


A Weighty Body+put into Motion , is more ccafily impelied-rhen at firſt 
"KA when it reſterb. The cauſe is, partly becauſe Metiondoth diſcuſs the 
Torpour of folid Bodics; which befidq thetr Motion of Gravity; haveinthem 
a Natural Appetite not to-move at-all; and partly; becauſe a Body that reſts 


th dp;h ger, by che.refiſtanee:of the Body upon which it tefteth, a ftronger 
| | S. compreflion | 
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ro be put in motion, 
already in motion, 


a middle fize; lo that (it feemeth) there mutt be a commenſuration or pro- 
portion between the Body moved, and the force; romake it move well. The 
\cauſe is, becauſe ro the Impulſion there is requiſite the force of the Bo dy 
| thar moveth, and the reſiſtance of the Body that is moyed ; and if the 
Body be roo great, it yieldeth too little ; and if it be too ſmall; it reſiſteth 
£00 little, 

It is common expetience, that no weight wilt preſs or cut {6 fttong be- 
ing laid upon a Body, as falling or ſtrucken from aboye. Jt may be the Air 
hath ſome part in furthering the percuſſion : But the chicf cauſe I rake to be; 
for that the parts of the Body moved, have by impulſion; or by the triotion 
| of gravity continued; acompreſſioninthem as welt downwaros,as they have 
| when they are thrown or ſhot through the Air forwards; 1 conceive alſo, 
thatche quick looſe of that motion preventerh the rcſiſtance of the Body be. 
low; and priority of the force (always) is of grear efficacy, as appearcth in 
infinite inſtances. 


FIckiing is moſt in the Soles of the Feet, and nnder the CArmhiles, and 
onthe Sides, The cauſe is, thethinneſs of theSkin/in thoſeparts, joyned 
with the rareneſs of being touched there ; for all Tiekling is a light motion 
of the Spirits,” which the thinneſs of the Skin, and fudderneſs and ratene(s 
of -rotich do further : For we ſee a Feather or a Ruſtt drawn along the Lip 
or Check, doth tickle ; whereas a thing more obtufe; or a touch mort 
hard, dothnot. And for ſuddenneſs, we ſee no man can ticklehimſelf: We 
fee allo, that the Palm of the Hand, thought hath as thin a Skin as the other 
parrs mentioned, yet isnot tickliſh, becanſe it is accuſtomed to betouched. 
Tickting alſo cauſeth Laxghter, The cauſe may be the emiſſion of the Spirits, 
and fo of the Breatb, by a flight from Titilatien ; - fot upon Tickling , we 
fee there is ever aſtarting or ſhrinking away of the pars to avoid it ; and 
we ſee alfo, that if you tickle the Noftrils with a Feather or Straw; ir 
procureth SneeJing, Which is a fudden'emiſſion of the Spirits, that' do 
ſikewiſe expel the moiſture. And Tichling is ever painful, and not' well 
endured. . 


| F isſtrange, thatthe River of Nitus overflowing, 2s it doth the Countrey 


|The cauſe muſt be, either in the Natute of the Water, or in the Nature 
{of the Air, or of both. © In the Water, it may be afcribed either unto 
| the long race of the Water; for ſwift-ranning Waters vapor not ſo much 
a ſtanding Waters, or ciſe rothe concoRion of the Water; for Waters well 
| concoRted, yapor not fo much as Waters raw, no mote then Waters upon 
[the fire do vapor fo much, after ſome time of boyling, as at the firſt. 
{And itistrue, that the Water of Xie is ſweeter then other Waters in taſte ; 


' |compreſſion of parts thenit hath of it [-1f, and therefore ncedeth moreforce| 

For it a weighty Body bc penſile, and hang but by a | 

thred, the percuſſion will make an impuiſion very near as cafily as if it were 
| 


A Body over-great or over-ſmal); will not be thrown ſo fat as a Body of 76 4; 
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of Fgypr, there ſhould be neventheleſs little or no Rain inthat Countrey, | 
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land it is excellent good. for the Stone, and Hypochondriacal Melancholy, 
| which ſheweth it'is tenifying ; and ir runneth through a Countrey of a 
|hot Climate, g2d flar, without ſhade either of Woods or Hil, whereby 
|tHe' Son muſt needs have great power to concott it. As for the Air (from 


|Fhence I conceive this wantof Showers cometh chiefly) the cauſe muſt -% | 
.T m——_—_— 
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Natal Hiſtory ; 


for that the Air is of it ſelf thin and thirity, anv as Joon ascver it getteth 


768. 
| Experiment 
Solicary » 
touching 
Clarification, 


769. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching 
Plants with- 
ous Leaves 


770. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Materia.s of 
Gla J; » 


7771s 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touchin 
Prohibinon of 
Putrefattiou, 
1end the long 
Conſervation 
of Bodies. 


| 


| part ot itiflue into the Body adjacent; and therefore it muſt be rather 


any moiſture from the Water, itimbibcth, and dflipatcth it in the whole 
Body of the Air, and luffercth it not to remain io Vapor, whereby ic might 
breed Rain, | 


T hath been touched in the Title of Pcriocations, (namely, ſuch as are in- 
wards) that the Whites of Eggs and Milk do clarifie; and it is certain, 
that in Egypr they prepare and clarific the Water of Nile, by putting it into 
great Jars of Stone, and ſtirring it about with afew ſtamped Almond:, where: 
with they alſo beſmear the Mouth of the Veſſel; and fo draw it off, after it 
hath reſted ſometime. It were good totry this Clarifying with Almonds in 


new Bceror Mult, to haſten and perfcrhe Clarifying. 


Here be ſcarce to be ſound any Vegetables that have Branches and no 
Leaves, except you allow Coral for one. Butthere is alſo in the Deſarcs 
of S. Macario in Egypt, a Plant which is long, Leaficſs, brown of colour, and 
branched like Coral, fave that-it clolcth at the rop. This being ſet in Water 
within Houſe, ſpredeth and diſplayeth ſtrangely ; andthe people thereabont 
have a ſuperſtitious belicf, that in the Labor of Womcnit helpeth tothe caie 


| Deliycrance, | 


He Cry/talline Venice-Glaff is reported to be a mixture, in equal portions, 

of Stones brought from Payie, by theRiver Ticinum, and the Alhes of a 
Weed called by the Arabs, Kal, which is gathered in a Deſart berwecn 
cAlexandria and Roſen; and is by the Egyptians uſed firfi for Fuel, and then 
they cruſh the Aſhes into lumps like aStone, aud ſoſcll them tothe Venerians 
for their Glaſs-works. 


FF is ſtrange, and well to be noted, how long Carcaſfes hayc continued 
uncorrupt, and in their former Dimenſions ; as appeareth in the Adummies 
of Egypt, having laſted, as is conceived ( ſome. of rhem) three taouſand 
years, - It is true, they . finde means to draw forth the Brains, and to take 
forth. the Entrails, which are the parts apteſt to corrupt. But that is no- 
thing tothe wonder; for we ſee what a ſoft and corruptible ſubſtance the 
Ficſh of all the other parts of the Body is. But it ſhould ſeem, that accord- 


| ing to our obſervation and axiom; in our hundredth Experiments, Pure: 


fation, which we conceive to be ſo natural a Period of Bodies, is but an 
accident, and that Matter maketh not that haſte to Corruption that is 
conceived ; and therefore Bodies in ſhining Amber, in Sojethpery in 
Balms,..( whereof we now ſpeak). in Wax, in Honey, in Gums, and (it 


| may beYin Corſcrvatories of Snow, &c. are preſerved very long. Itnecd 
not go for repetition, if we reſume again that which we ſaid in the afore- 


| ſaid Experiments concerning eAmibilatios, namely, Thar if you provide 
againſt three. cauſes of Purrefattion , Bodies will nor corrupt. The firſt is, 
thar the Air be excluded 3 for that undermineth the Body, and confpireth 


cent and ambient be. not Commaterial, but meerly Hetcrogeneal towards 
the Body. that is to berpreferyed,; for if nothing can be received by the 
one, nothingean iſſue from the other; ſuch, are Quick-filver and White Am» 
ber to, Herbs and Flies, and ſuch Bodies, The third is, that the Body tobe 
preſerved, be not of. that groſs that it may corrupt within it lf, although go 
chin 
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wich the Spirit of theBody to diſſolveit. Theſecond is, that the Body adja- 
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ward Body; for elſe the Putrefation will play within, though nothing iſtue 
forth. I remember Zivy doth relate, that there were found at a time two 
Coffins of Lead in a Tomb, whercof the one contained the Body of King 
Numa, itbeing ſome Four hundred years aftct his death, and the other; his 
Bovks of Sacred Rites and Ceremonies, 'and the Diſcipline of the Pontiffy: 
And that in the Coffin that had the Body, there wasnothiog (at all) to be ſeen 
bur a little light Cinders about the ſides ; but in the Goffia that had the 
Books, they were found as frelh as it they had been but newly written, being 


or four fold. By this it ſeemeth, that the Romant in Num#'s time were: not 
ſo good Embalmers as the Fgyprians were ; which was the cauſe that the 
Body was utterly conſumed. But I finde in Plutarib and others, 'that when 
eAugufſu Ceſar viſited the Sepulchre of Alexander the Great in Alexandria, 


-| ae found the Body to keep his Dimenſion ; bur withal, that notwirchitanding 


all the Embalming (which no doubt was of the beſt) the Body was fotender, 
as Ceſar touching but the Noſe of ir, defaced it. Which maketh me finde ir 
very ſtrange, that the Fgyprian Munimies ſhonld be reporred to be as hard 
as Stone-pitch : For I] tinde no difference but one, which indeed. may be 
very material 3 namely, that the ancient Eyypries Mummies were ſhtrowded 
in. a number of folds of .Linnen, beſmeared'with Gums ; 'in manner of 
Sear-cloth 3 Which ir doth not appear ;' was praQtiſcd upon the: Body of 


Alexander. | 

Ne the Caſtle of Catie,' and by the, Wells Af/an, in the Land of Iduhes, 
4 great part of the way, you wouldthink the Sea were: neat hand, 

though it be a gooddiſtance of : Andit is/nothing,' but the ſhining of the 

_ upon the Sex-ſaud: ; -{uch abundance» of Nirre the Shores there doput 

orth. Pr 1017 100 wu | 


»- 


1 Ween Xl! 
He Dead-Sra, which vomiteth up Bimmen , is: of that Crafſittide, as 
Living Bodies, bound hand 'and foot, and caſtiimo it, have been. borne 

up and not Tunk : Which ſheweth, that all ſinking into Water, is but an over- 

wcight of the Body put into the Water, in reſpe of the Water fo that 
you may make Water ſoſtrong andheavy of 9uick-ſivver, ( perhaps ) of the 
like, as may bcar up Iron ; of which 1 fee no uſe, but Impoſture. - We 
ſee alſo, that all Metals , - except Gold, for the ſatne reaſon ſwim upon 
Quick ſilver, | 


TI: is reported, that at the Foot of a Hill near the CAfere mortium, there is 4 
Black Scone (whereof Pi/grims make Fires) which burncth like aCoal and 
diminiſherh nor, but onely waxeth brighter and whiter,” That it ſhould db 


jo, is not ſtrange ; for we ſee Iron'red hot burneth' and conſumerh na. 


But the ſtrangencfs is, that it ſhould [continue any-'time ſo; for Iron; 4s 
ſoon as it is out of the Fire, deadeth {traight-ways. Certainly, it were A 
thing of great uſcand profit, if you could finde out Fuel that would burn 
hor, and yer laſt long : Neither 4m I altogether incredulons, bur there 
may be ſuch Candles as (they ſay) are made bf Sajemimnders Wool, being a 
kinde of Mineral which whitcoerh als in the burning; and conſumerh not. 
The Queltion is this, Flame mult be made of ſomewhat, and conimornty jt 


.Is 
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writtenin Parchment, and coyered over with Watch-candles, of Wax three | 
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772. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Abunddiice 
of Nitre in 
certain Sex. 
ſhorts. 


773» 
Experiment 
Solirary, 
touching 
Bodies that 
are borne up 
byWater, 
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Experiment 
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Frxpcriment 
Solitary, 
Oeconomical 
touch! ng cheap) 
Fewel. 
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776. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Gathering of 
Wind for 
Frejhneſi, 
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177» 
Fxpernment | 
Solitary, - { 
touching the! 
Tryals of 
Airs, 


778. 
Experiment. 
Sol itary, 
touching 
Increefing 0 
Milk in 
Milk: Beaſts, 


Solitary, 


Sand of the * 
Nature of 
Glafe. |; 
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77 96" | 
Experiment | 
onohing © {| arher Minerals laid in it,. tura to.-a- glafſie ſubſtance without the fire ; and 


Natural Hiſtory 


is made of ſorhe tavgible Body which hath weight ; bur it is not inapoſlible, | 
perhaps, -thatit ſhould be made of Spirit or Vaporin a Body, (which Spirit 


{wered, That by the help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-ſtuff; the lam 
may continue, and the wick not burne. | 


\Ea-ceal laſt longer then Char-coal 3 : and Charcoal of Roots, being coaled 
into great pieces, laſt longer then ordinary Ghar. coal. Turf, and Peat, 
and: Cow-ſheards are cheap Fewels, and laſtlong, Small.coet or Char-coal pour. 
ed upon Char-coal make them laſt longer. Sedge is a cheap Fewel to Brew 
or Bake with, the rather, becauſe it is good for nothing elſe. Tryal would 
be made of ſome mixture. of Fe4-coat with Earth, or Chalk; for if that mix- 
ttire be, as the Sea-coal-men ule it privily , to make the Bulk of the Coal 
greater, it is deceit 3 but if it be uſed purpoſely, and be made known, ir is 


FT is at this day in uſe in Gaza, to couch Por-sherds or Fefſels of Earth in their 

\ Walls, tro:gather the Wind from the top, and to paſs it down in Spouts 
into Rooms, It is a device for freſhneſs in great Hearts. And it is ſaid, there 
atcſome Rooms in 7raly and Spain for freſhneſs, and gathering the Winds and 


| Airin the Heats of Summer ; but they be but Pennings of the Winds, and 
| enlarging them again, - and making them, revetberatc , and go round in Cir- 


cles, rather then this device of Spouts inthe Wall, 


4 .\Placcs (as it were) forthe ta(ting of Ait,.,to diſcover the wholeſomeneſs 


| or unwholeſomneſ{sas well of: Scaſons, as of the Seats of Dwellings. Iris 
| certain, that there be ſome Houſes wherein Confitures and Pies, will gather 
| Mould more then in othersz. and | am perſwaded, that apiece of raw Flcſh 


or F.ſh, will ſooner corrupt in ſome Airs then in others. They benoble 


|| Experiments that can make this diſcovery 3 for they ſerve for a Natural 
Divination of Seaſons, . better then the Aſtronomers can by their Figures; 


and again, they teach men where tq chufe their dwelling for their better 
health... , of 


þ hay is a kinde of Swne about - Bethlebew which they grinde to powder, 
,& and put into Water, whereaf Catteldripk, which maketh them give 


| more Milk. Surely, 4here-would be ſome better Tryals made of Mixtures 


of Water in Ponds for Cattel, to make them more Milch, or to fatten they, 

| or to keep them from CMHurrain, It may be, Chalk, and Nitre are of the 
beſt, | 

| 


| I T is regorted, ;thatinthe Valley nearthe Mountain Carmel in Jules, there 
L isa Sand, which of all other, hath;moſt affinity with Glas, intomuch, 45 


2gain, Glafs put into it, turneth-inta the Mother-ſand. The thing is very 
Crange,,.if ic betrue, 4 agd ivis likclieſt ro be cauſed by ſome natural Furnace 


| of Heatin the Earth, and yetthey.donor {peak of any Eruption of Flames | 


| It were gagd to try. in Glaſs-warks,; whether the crude Materials. of Glaf 


| 


| of Glals,with icls heax, F 


or Vapor hath no weight) ſuchas is the matter of [gn faruw. Bur then you 
will ſay, thatthat Vapor allo can laſt buta ſhort time. To that it may be an- | 


Here would be uſed much diligence in the choice of ſome Bodics and | 


mingled, with Glaſs, already made and remoulten, do not facilitatethe making! 
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N theSeca, apon the Sourb-PYzſÞof Sicily, much Corll is found, Ir is 2 SuB- | 580. 

marine Plant, it hath no leaves, it brancheth onely when it is under Wa- Experiment 
ter3 it is ſoft, and green of colour ; bur being broughr into the Air, ur be. 2292 
cometh hard, and ſhining red, as we ſee. It is faid alſo ro have a white Growth of 


Berry; bur we finde it not brought over with the Coral: Belike it is caſt away | © 


j 
| | may help ro preſeryc the Dew, Certainly, it were not amiſs toobſerye a lits | 


as nothing worth. Idquire better of ir, for the diſcovery of the Nature of 
the Plant. 


He Manna of Calabria is the beſt, and in moſt plenty. They $ither it | 781. | 
Tron the Leaf of the CA{ulberry-tree 3 bur not of ſuch Mulberry-rrees as — — 
grow inthe Valleys: And Manns tailerh upon the Leaves by night, as viher |touchiogthe. | 
Dews do. Irſhonld ſeem, that before thoſe D:ws come upon Trees in the | Gatheriny if | 
Valleys; they diſſipate and cannot hold out. It ſhould teem ajſo, the Mul. | 99m 
berry-leaf it ſelf harh ſome coagulating virtue, which inſpiſfaterh the Dew, 
for that it is not found upon other Trecs : And we ſce by the Silk worm 
which feedeth upon that Leaf, what adainty ſmooth Juice ithath ; and the 


Leaves alſo (eſpecially of the Black Mulberry) are ſomewhar briſtly, which | 


tle better the Dews that fall upon Trees ot Hetbs growing on Aountains ; for 
it may be, many Dews fall that ſpend before they cotne tothe Valleys. And | 
} ſuppoſe, that he that would gather the belt fy Dew for Medicine; (ſhould 
gather ic from the Hills. 

| 


T is ſaid, they have 2 manner to prepare their Greek, Himes, to keep them | 782. | 
from Fumingand lnebriating, by adding ſome Salpbur or Alam; whercof | — "ny 
the one is UnQtuous, and the other is Aftringent. And certain it is, that | touching the 
thoſe two Naturesdorepreſs the Fumes. This Experiment would be tran(- |Corefing of 
ferred unto other Wine and Strong-Beer, by putting in ſome like Subſtances | ** 
while they work; which may make them both to Fume lcfs, and ro inflame 


leſs, | 


T is coticeived by ſome, (aot improbably) that the reaſon why Wild- | 783+ 
K fires (whereof the principal ingredient is Bitumen) do not quench with [Experiment 
Water, is, for that the firft concretion of Bitumen, is a mixture of a fiery and —_ PF 
watry ſubſtance; ſois not Sulphur. This appeateth, for that in the place near | arareriais of 
Pureoli, which they call the Court of Yulcdi, you ſhall hear under the #idpre. 
Eacth a horrible thitadring of Fire and Water confliting together 3 and | 
there break forth alſo Spours of boiling Water. Now thar place yield. 
eth grear quantities of Bitwmen; whereas c. Zma, and Veſuyiw, andthelike, 
which conſiſt upon Sulphur, ſhoot forth Smoak, and'Afhes, and Pumice; 
but no Water, Icisreported alfo, that Birumen mingled with Lime, and pur 
_ Water, will makes it were,an artificial Rock; the ſubſtance becomerh 
OE | 


b 


| Here is'a Cetnent compourided of Flower; Whites of Eggs; and Stone . 734. 
'Þ 'powdred, that becomech hard as Marble, wherewith Piſcins' Abrabilis, |5iltacy, 
near Cams, is faid to have the W alls plaiſtered. And it is certain, 'and tried, [touching 


that the Powder of Load-ſtone and Flint, by theaddition of Whites of Eggs - ms 


and Guin-dtagon, made into Paſte; will in a few days harden tothe hatdne(s | atariie 


of aStone, 
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Experiment . 
Solitary, 


| ed upon Char-coal make them laſt longer, . Sedge is a cheap Fewel to Brew 


' 80wching chea 


776. || 


| Airin the Heats of Summer z but they be but Pennings of the Winds, and 
| enlarging them again, and making them, reverberatc , and goround in Cir- 


| certain, that'there be ſome Houſes wherein Confitures and Pies, will gather 
| Mould more then in others3 and | am perſwaded, that apiece of raw Flcſh 
© | or Fſh, will ſooner corrupt in ſome Airs then in others. They benoble 


| | Divination of Seaſons, better then the Aſtronomers can by their Figures; 


touching 
Increefir 4 

Milk in . 
Milk: Beaſts, 


7794s} 
Experiment | 
Solitary, 


Sand of thr 
Nature of 
G/af. 


| more Milk. Surely, 4here woyld be ſome benter Tryals made of Mixtures 


| 


, 
1 
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Natural Hiſtory h 


is made of ſorhe tangible Body which hath weight ; bur it is not imapoſlible, 
perhaps, -thatit ſhould bemade of Spirit or Vaporin a Body, (which Spirit 
or Vapor hath no weight) ſuchas is the matter of Ignu fatuw. Bur then you 
will ſay, thatthat Vapor allo can laſt buta ſhort time. To chat it may be an- 
{wered, That by the help of Qyl and Wax, and other Candle-ſtuff; the lame 
may continue, and the wick not burnt. | 


- Ea-coal laſt longer then Char-coal ; and Char:coal of Roots, being coaled 
into great pieces, laſt longer then ordinary Charcoal. Turf, and Peat, 
and: Cow-ſheards are cheap Fewels, and laſtlong. .Small.coet or Char-coal pour. 


or Bake with, the rather, becauſe it is good for nothing c}ſe. Tryal would 
be made of ſome mixture. of Fea-coat with Earth, or Chalk ; for if that mix- 
ttire be, as the Sea-coal-men ule it privily , to make the Bulk of the Coal 
greater, it is deceit 3 but if it be uſed purpoſely, and be made known, it is 


T is at this day in uſe in Gazs4,. to conch Por-sherds or Fefſels of Earth in their 
\ Walls, to:gather the Wind from the top, and topzfs it down in Spouts 
into Rooms, It is a device for freſhneſs in great Hearts, And it is ſaid, there 
atcſome Rooms in 7raly and Spain for freſhneſs, and gathering the Winds and 


cles, rather then this device of Spouts inthe Wall, 


Here would be uſed much diligence in the choice of ſome Bodies and 
4 :\Places (as it were) forthe ta(ting of Air,,, to diſcover the wholeſomeneſs 
or unwholeſomneſ{sas well of Scaſons, as of the Seats of Dwellings. Iris 


Experiments that can make this diſcovery 3 for they ſerve for a Natural 


and again, they tcach men here tq chufe their dwelling for their better 
health... , p 


Here is a kinde of Stne about - Bethlebew which they grinde to powder, 
& and put into Water, whereaf Cattel dripk, which maketh them give 


of W ater in Ponds for Cattel, to make them more Milch, or to fatten they, 
or to keep them from CMHurrain, It may be, Chalk, and Nitre are of the 
beſt, | | 


F T is reported, ;that inthe Valley nearthe Mountain Carmel in Judes, there 
T is a Sand, which of all other, hath;moſt affinity with Glab, intomuch, #4: 
ocher Minerals laid in it,. tura to:-2 glaflie ſubſtance without the fire ; and 
again, Glabs put into it, turneth-intg the Mother-ſand. The thing is very 
ranges if ic betrue.4 agd ivis likclieſt ro be cauſed by ſome natural Furnace 
of Hcatin the Earth, and yetihey.do not (peak of any Eruption of Flames 
It were good co try inGlaſs warks,; whether the crude Materials. of Glabs 
mingled, with Glaſs, already made and renzoulten, do not facilitate the making 
of Glaſs,with lels heag, gb ©: / | 
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marine Plant, it hath no leaves, ir brancheth onely when it is under Wa- 
rer3 it is ſofr, and green of colour ; bur bcing broughr into the Air, 1t be- 


cometh hard, and pmgaek 2s we ſee. Itis faid alſo ro have a whice 
Berry; bur we finde it not 


the Plant; 


He anna of Catabria is the beſt, and in moſt plenty. They $1ther it 
from the Leaf of the CHulberry-rree 3 bur not of ſuch Mulberry-trees as 


| 


grow inthe Valleys: And Manna tailech upon the Leaycs by night, as other 
Dews do. Itſhonld ſeem, that before thoſe Dews come upon Trees in the 


berry-leaf it ſelf harh ſome coagulating virtue, which inſpiſfaterh the Dew, 
for that it is not found upon other Trees : And we ſce by the Silk worm 
which feedeth apon that Leaf; what adainty ſmooth Juice ithath ; and the 


tle better the Dews thar fall upon Trees ot Hetbs growing on Aountains ; for 
it may be, many Dews fall thar ſpend before they cotne tothe Valleys. And 
} ſuppoſe, that he that would gather the belt 2£y Dew for Medicine; ſhould 
gather ic from the Hills. 


T is ſaid, they have 2 manner to prepare their Greek, Himes, ro keep them 


the one is UnQuous, and the other is Aftringent. And certain it is, that 
thoſe two Natures dorcpreſs the Fumes. This Experiment would be tranſ- 
ferred unto other Wine and Strong-Bcer, by putting in ſome like Subſtances 
up they work; which may make them both to Fume lefs, and to inflame 
CIS 


T is coticeived by ſome, (aot improbably) that the reaſon why Wild- 
K fires (whereof the principal ingredient'is Bitumen) do not quench with 
Water, is, for that the firſt concretion of Bitumen, is a mixture of a fiery and 
watry ſubſtance; ſois not Sulphur. This appeateth,'for that in the place near 
Pureoli, which they call the Curt of Yulcai, you ſhall hear under the 
Eacth a horrible thitadring of Fire and Water confliting together 3 and 
there break forth: alſo Spouts of boiling Water. Now thar place yield. 
eth grear quantities of Bitzmen; whereas c Zma, and Yeſuviw, andthelike, 
whichconliſt upon Sulphur, ſhoot forth Smoak, and'Afhes, and Pumice; 
but. no Water, Icisreported alfo, that Birumen mingled with Lime, and pur 
_ Water, will make, 2s it were,an artificial Rock; the ſubſtance becomerh 
ghard; ©, : | | 


Here is'a Cetnent compoutrided of Flower, Whites of Eggs; and Stone 
'& powdred, that becomech hard as Marble, wherewith P:ſcins' Afrabilss, 
near Cam, is faid to have the W alls plaiſtered. And itis certain, and'ried, 
that che Powder of Load-ſtone and Flint, by the addition of Whites of Eggs 
ind Guin-dtagon, made into Paſte; will in a few days harden tothe hardneſs 
of a Stone, | ra] | 
| t: 
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N theSea, apon the Sourb-Z/2ſt of Sicily, much Corll is found. Ic is 4 SuB- 580. 
rought over with the Coral: Belike it is caſt away | © 

as nothing worth. Idquire better of ir, for the diſcovery of the Nature of 
Valleys; they diſſipate and cannot hold out, It ſhould ſeem ajſo, the Mul- | 


Leaves alſo (eſpecially of the Black Mulberry) are ſomewhar briſtly, which | 
may help to preſerve the Dew, Certainly, it were not amiſs toobſerye a lit | 


| 165 | 
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from Fumingagd lnebriating, by adding ſome Salpbur or Alam; whereof | 
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| Ulcers in the Head require jt not ; but, contrariwife, Dryne(s maketh them 


Nathral Hiſtory 


T hath been noted by the CAnrienrs, that in full or impure Bodies, U'cers 
or Hurts in the Legs are hard to cure, and inthe Head morecaſie, The 
cauſe is, tor that Ulcers or Hurts in the Legs require Deſiccation, which by 
the defluxion of Humors ro the lower parts is hindred, whereas Hurts and 


ſome V leers 
and Hurts. 


more apt to Conlolidate. And ia Modern ob(ſcrvation, the like difference 
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| of the Head is harder to cureinaFrench-man, and of the Leg inan Engliſh. 


-| opening ofa Body,doth increaſe the weight, This was tryed once or twice, 


hath becn found between French-men and Engliſh men ; whereof the ones 
Conſtitution is more dry, and the others more moiſt : And therefore a Hurt 


man, 


T hath been noted by the CAnciens. that Southern Winds blowing much 
L without Rain, do cauſe a Feverous Diſpoation of the Tear ; but with Rain, 
not, The cHuſe is, for that Southern Hinds do of them(elyes qualific the Air 
to be apt to cauſe Feyers ; but when Showers are joyncd, they do refrigerate 
in part, and check the ſoultry Hear of the Southern Wino., Therefore this 
holdeth not in the Sca-coaſts, becauſe the vapor of the Sca without Showers 


doth refceſh, 


T hath been noted by the Ancients, that Wounds which are made with 

Braſs, heal more caſily then Wounds made with Iron. The caulc is, for 
that Braſs hath in ir ſelf a Sanative virtue, and ſoin the very inſtant helpeth 
ſomewhat; but Iron is Corrofive, and not Sanative. And therefore it were 
good that the Inſtruments which are uſed by Chirurgions abouc W ounds 
were rather of Braſs then Iron, 


| ba the cold Countreys, when Mens Noſes and Ears are mortified, and (as 
it were) Gangcened with cold, if rhey cometo a Fire, they rot off pre: 
ſently. The cauſc is, for thatthe few Spirits that remain in thoſe parts: arc 
ſuddenly drawnforth, and ſo PutrefaQion is made compleat. Burt Snow put 
upon them helpeth, for chat it preſerveth thoſe Spirirs that remain till they 
can revive; and beſides, Snow hath in it a ſecret warmth ; as the, ont 
proved out of the Text, 2ui dat Niyem ſicut Lanam, Gelu ficut Cineres fpargit 
whereby he did infer, that Snow did warm like W oo), and Froſt did fret like 
Aſhes. Warm Water alſo doth good, becauſe by little and little it openeth 
the pores, without any, ſudden working upon the Spirits. This Experiment 
may be transferred untothe cure of (Gangrenes, cither coming .of themſelves, 
or induced by too much applying of Opiares ; wherein you mult beware of 
dry Heat, and reſortto:things that are Refrigerant, with an inward warmth 
and virtue of cheriſhing, 


1.0, EighIron and Aqua-fortis ſeverally, then diffolve the Iron inthe Ague- 
VV fortis, and weigh the Diſſolution ; andyou ſhall finde it tobear as good 
weight as the Bodies did ſeverally, notwithſtanding agood deal of waſte 
by a thick vapor that iſſueth ducing the working ; which ſheweth, thatbe 


but] know not whether there were any Error inthe. T'ryal. 
| Ake of Aqua-forts two Qunces, .of Pnick-ſilyer two Drachms, (for that 


charge the Aqua fortis will bear) the Diſſolution will not bear a Fliat 
as big as a Xutmeg 3 yet ( no donbt ) the increaſing of the weight of 


Rodies, 
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Water will increate his power of bearing 3. as we ice Broyn, when it is (alt 
enough, will bear an Egg. And1 remember well a Payfitian, thatinfed to 
give ſome M-neral Baths forthe Gout &c,, And the Body when it\was pur 
intothe Bun, could nor get down {o cafily-asin ordinary: Warer. | Bur it ſcert: 
cth, the weight of the Quickſilyer, more.then the weight of a Stone, doth 
not compenſe the weight of aStone, more-chen the weigtit of rhe Aqua-forris, 


Et there be a Body of unequal weight, (as of Wood and Lead, or Bone 
L and Lead;) it youthrowit from you with thelight end forward, cit will 
turn, and the weightier end will recovet to:be forwards, -unleſs theBodybþc 
over-long. The cauſe is, for that the more Denle Body hath a more violent | 
preſſure of the parts from the firſt impulſion ; | whictvis the cauſe;(tbough | 
hererofore not found out, as hath been often ſ1id) of all Violent Motions : 
And when the hinder pare moveth ſwifter- (for that it lefs caduceth preſſure of 
parts) then the for ward part can make way for it, irmuſt needs be:thar the 
Bady turn over; for(turned) it can more calily draw forward the lighter/pave: 
Galilew notcth itwell, That if an open /Trough, wherein Water is, be driven 
alter then the Water can follow, thei Watcr gathercth upon' dn-beap-to- 
wardsthe hinder end, where the motion began ; which-he ſuppoſeth (tiolds 
ing confidently the motion of the Earth) to be the cauſe of th: Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Ocean, becauſ:the Earth-over-runneth the Water. Which 
Theory though it be falſe, yet the firſt Experiment is true-3 -as orchtinege- 


ſhape, and throw them with equal farce , you. cannot poſlibly ithrow the 
Wood (o faras the Stone orlron, C | 212 1004s 0 
& a ; x4 TY __ ze! 
T is certain (as it hath been formerly in part touched) that Water -may be 
the Medium of Sounds, If you daſh a Stone againſt aStone inthe bottom 
of the Wacer, ir makesa Sound ; fo a long Pole ſtruck upon Grave), 'in the 
botrom of the Water, maketh a Sound. Nay, .if you ſhould think tharthe | 
Sound cometh upby the Pole, and not by the Water, you ſhall findethar.an; 
Anchor let down by a Rope maketh aSonnd; and yetthe Rope is no ſolid 
Body, whereby the Sound can aſcend. :191 4 T 


Ll obje&s'of the Scnſes which are very offenſive,. do cauſe the Spirits 
toretire; and upontheir flight, the parts are (in-lome degree)deſtirute, 
and io there is induced. in them a trepidation and horror, For Sounds, we 
ee, that the grating of a Saw, or any veryharſh noiſe, will ſer the Teeth on 
edge, and make all the Body ſhiver. For.Taſtes, we ſee, thatin thetakipg of 
a Potion, or Pills, the Head and the Neck ſhake. For odious ſmells, the like 


licy of the prcfſure of parte, itappeareth.manifeſtly in this, Thatif you rake | 
abody of Stone or Iron, and another of/Wood, of the'ſamemagnituge:and | 


| 


efte& followeth, which is leſs perceived, becauſe there is a remedy.at hand; } + 
by topping of-the Noſe, Butin Horles,, thatcan-uſe no ſuch help; we ſee | * 
the ſmell of a Carrion, eſpecially of a dead Horſe; .maketh them flieaway, | - * 
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and take on almoſt, as if they were mad, For Feeling, if you comront of the: | 
Sun ſuddenly into a ſhade, there followeth a chilneſsor ſhivering its all the: 
Body. And even ig Sight, which hath (in effe&)no.odions obje, coming in- 4 
toſudden darkneſs, induceth an offer to ſhiyer. ln ri ot; 
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Feet, and in- Height near fifty, having, a Door in the midſt, Ireporterh, 


þ Fram is in. the City of Ticinum in 1raly, 4 Church that hath Wiadows 
.onely from above; it is in Length an hundred Feet, in Bredth. twenry:; 


the 
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force of Imags- 


Foe more eſe im it a fifth of Silver tothe Gold "and made a Compound Metal, as fit for 


1 . 
jnere Precieus, 


-i7 | {may be a great faving of the richer Metal. 1 remember tohrave heard of 
: 2 'man-skilful in Metals, that a fifteenth part of Silyer incorporate with 


Fan tata = 


I 


the voice twelve or thirteenrimes:. It vou itand by the cloſe . nd-wall over 
againſtthe Door, the Echo fadeth and dicth by little and little, as the Echo 
at Pont-Charenron doth, and the voice ſound«th as if itcame from above the 
| Door ;/ and if youſtand at the lower end, oron citherſide of the Door, the 
Echo holdeth; burif you ſtand. in the Door,orin the midit juit over againſt 
the Door, not. Note, that all Echoes found better againſt old Walls then 
new, becauſe they arc more dry and hollow, 


fob effects which are wrought by thepercuſſion of the Senſe, and by 


things in FaQ, areproduced likewiſe in ſome degree by the Imagina. 
| tion : Therefore if a manſee anothereat ſour oracide things, which ſet the 
| Teerh on edge, thisobjeR tainteth the Imagination ; ſo that he that ſecth 

the thing done by another, hath his own Teeth alſoſer on edge. So if a man 
ſce ——_ tocnſwiftly and long, or if he look upon Wheels that turn, him. 
felf waxeth Turn-iick. So if a man beupon a high place, without Rails, or 
good hold, except he be uſed to it, he is readyto fall ; for imagining a fall, 
ir purteth his ſpirits into the very aQion of a fall. So many upon the ſecing 
of others Blecd, or Strangled, or” Tortured, themſelves ate ready to faint, 


as if they bled, or were in ſtrife. * 


a —_— 


Ake a Stck-GiPiftywer, and tie it gettly upon a ſtick, and put them both 
© both into a Stoop-glaſs full of Quick-filver , ſo that the Flower be 
' covered ; then lay alittle weight upon the top of the Glaſs, that may kee 
| the ſtickdown ; and:look upon'them after four or five days, and you ſh 
finde the Flower freſh, and the Stalk harder and leſs flexible then irwas. 
If youcomparc it with another Flower, gathered at the fame time, it will 
be the more manifeſt. This ſheweth, that Zodies do preſerve excellently in 
' Quickefilver 3 and not preſerve onely, but by thecoldneſs of rhe Quick-ſilver, 
indurare.”- For the freſhneſs of the Flower may bemcerly Conletyarion, 
(whichis the more to be obſerved; becauſe the-Quick-ſilver prefſeth the Flower) 
but the ſtifneſs of theStalk cannot be without Induration from the cold (a3 


it ſeemeth) of the Quick ſilyer. 


— —_— © 


| 
| £4 is reported by ſome of the CAnciens, Thatin Cypruthereis a kinde of 
| 4 Jron, that being cut irito little pieces, and put into the ground, if it be yell 
watered, will cncreaſcinto greater pieces. Ihisis certain, and known of old, 
' that Lead will multiply and encreaſc ; as hath been ſeen in old Sratues of 

Stone, which have been put in Cellars, the Feet of chem being bound with 
Leaden bahds'; where (after a time) there appeared, that the Lead did ſiyell, 
inſomuch, as it hanged upon the Stonelike Warts. 


| J Call chat drowning of Metals, when the bafer Metal is ſo incorporate 
| with the morerich, as it can by no means be ſeparated again ; which is a 
{ kinde of Verſion, though falſe; as if Silyer ſhould be inſeparably incorpo- 
'rated wirhGold, or Copper and Lead with Silver. The Ancient Eletrum had 


Imoſt :uſes-as Gold, and'more reſplendent, and more qualificd in ſome 
jother properties ; but then that was eaſily ſeparated. This to do privily, 
{orto make the Compound paſs for the rich Meral limple, is an adulteration 
{ or counterfeiting ! but it it be done avowedly and without diſguiſing, it 


Gold. 
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old is the onely Subſtance which hath nothing in ic Volatile, and yet 
melteth withoutmuch dithculty. The Melting ſheweth, that ir is not 
jejune or ſcarce in Spirir. So thatrie fixing of it is notwantof <pirit to flic 
out, butthe cqual ſpreding of the Tangible parts, and the cloſe coacerya- 
tion of them ; whereby they havethe lets appetite, and no means (at all) ro 
iſſue forth. It were goodtherefore to try whether Glaſs Re-molten, do loſe 
any weightz for the parts in Glaſs are evenly ſpred, bur they are not fo cloſe 
as in Gold ; as we ſee by the caſte admiſſion of Light Heat, and Cold, and 
by the ſmalneſs of the weight. There be other Bodies fixed, which have lit- 
tle or no "= ſoas there is nothing roflie out; as we ſee inthe Stuff, where- 
of Coppe 

eth not. So that there are three cauſes of* Fixation ; the Even-freding both 
of the Ypirirs and Tangible parts ; the Cloſenef of the Tangible parts ; and the Je- 
munenef Or Extream Comminution Of Spirits : Of whichthrec, the two firſt may 

c joyned witha Nature Liquefiable, the laſt not. 


|þ is a profound Contemplation in Nature, to confiderof the Emptineſs (as we 
may callit) or InſatisfaRion of ſeveral Bodics,and of theirappecrite to rake 
in others. Air taketh in Lights, and Sounds, and Smells, and Vapors: And 
itis moſt manifeſt, that itdoth it with a kinde of Thirſt, asnot ſatisfied with 
hisown former Conſiſtence ; for clſe itwould never reccive themin fo ſud- 
denly and caſily. Water and all Liquors do haſtily reccive dry and more Ter- 
reſtrjal Bodies proportionable; and Dry Bodies, onthe other ſide,. drink in 
Waters and Liquors: So that (as it was well faid by one of the Ancients, of 
Earthy and Watry Subſtances) one is a Glue to another. Parchments, Skins, 
Cloth, &c, drink in Liquors; though themſelves be entire Bodies, andnot 
comminured, as Sand and Aſhes, nor apparently porous. Merals themſelves 
do reccive in readily Strong Waters, and Strong-waters Iikewiſedo readily pierce 
into Aztals and Promes; and that Strong-Water will rouch upon Gold, thar will 
not touch upon Silver, and e converſo. And Gold, which ſeemeth by the weight 
to bethe cloſcſt and moſt ſolid Body, doth greedily drinkin Puick-filver. And 
itſeemeth, that this Reception of other Bodies isnot violent; for it is (many 
times) reciprocal, and, as it were, with conſent. Of the cauſe of this, andto 
what Axiom it may be referred, conſider artentiyely ; for as fot the pretry 
affertion, That Cater is like a Common Strampet that defireth all Forms, it is 
but a WandringNotion. Oncly Flame doth not content it ſelf to take in any 
[other Body; butcither to overcome, and turn another Body into it ſelf, as 
by vicory, or itſelf to die and goout. 
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$are made, which they put into Furnaces, upon which Fircwork- | 
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== is certain, That all Bodies whatfocyer, though they 
= have no Senſe, yet they have Perception : For when 
one Body is applicdto another, there is a kinde of Elei- 


th = PBS! orcxpel that whichis ingrate : And whether the Bod 
[4 6 be altecantor altered,cvermore a Perceptionpr mes 
Operation for elſc all Bodies would be alike one to an- 


of Bodies is far more ſubtilthen the Senſe ; fo thatrhe Senſc is bur a dullthin 
in compariſon of it. We ſee a Weather-glaf will finde the leaſt difterence of 
the Weather in Heat or Cold, when Menfinde it not. Andthis Perception 
alſo is ſometimes atdiftance, as well asuponthe touch; as when the Load- 
fone draweth Iron, or Flame fireth Naphthe of Babylen a greatdiſtance off. 
It is therefore a ſubjeR of a voy Noble a_ ro enquire of the more ſubril 
Perceptions 3 for it is another Key toopen Nature, as well as the Senſe, and 
ſomerimes better : And beſides, it is a principal means of Xatural Divination; | 
for that which in theſe Perceptions appearcth early , in the great cffeas 
cometh long after. Ir is true alſo, that it ſerveth ro diſcoverthat which is 
hid, as well as to forctel thatwhich is to come, asitisin many ſubtil Tryals : 
As to try whether Seeds be old or new, the Senſe cannotinform ; burif” you 
boil them in Water, the new Sceds will ſprout ſooner. And fo of Warer, 
the taſte will notdiſcover the beſt Water 3 but the ſpeedy conſuming of ir, | 
and many other means whichwe bave heretofore ſet down, willdiſcover it. 
So in all Phyſiognomy. the Lincaments of the Body will diſcover thoſe Natural 
Inclinations of the Minde, which Diſlimulation will conceal, or Diſcipline 
will ſuppreſs. We ſhall therefore now handle onely thoſe rwo Perceptions 


other. And ſometimes this Perception in ſome kind | 


+ | 


| 
| 


| 
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on, toembrace that whichis agreeable, and to exclude | Z*ies 7nſen- 


ſible, tending 
to Natural 
Divination or 
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which pertain to I ataral Divination = Diſcovery, leaving the baridling of 
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Perception | 
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| Perception in other thingsto be diſpoſed cl{ahere, Now it is true, that Dj- 
yination is attained by other means ; as if you know the cauſes, if you know- 


the Concomitants, youmay judge of the effeG to follow ; and the like may be 
{aid of Diſcaver'. Bur we tyc our ſclves here to that Divination and Diſcovery 
chicfy, which is cauſed by att carly or ſubtil Perception. 
The aptneſs or propenſion of Air or Water: to corrupt orputrefie, 
| (no doubt) -is to be found before it break fc rch into maniteſt efte&s of Dil- 
'caſes, Blaſting, orthelike. We yill therefore ſet down ſome Prognoſticks 
.of Pcftilential and unwholſome years. 


The Wind blowing much from the South without Rain, and Worms 
ir the Oak-Apple, have been ſpoken of before. Alſo theplenty of Frogs, 
Graſhoppers, Flies, and the like Creatures bred of PurrefaRichn,doth portend 
Peſtilenrial years. | 

Great and carly Heats in the Spring, (and namely in £34) without 
W inds, portend thie fame. And f xs. © ſo do years with little Wind or 
Thunder: | 

Great Droughts in Summer, laſting till cowards the end of © Augu?, 
and ſome gentle thowers uponthem, andthen ſome dry weather again, do 
portend a Peſtilent Summer the year following : For abour the end of 
Auguſt, all the ſweetneſs of the Earth which goeth into Plants or Trees is 
exhaled ; (and much more if the Auguft be dry ) fo thar nothing then 
can breath forth of the Earth but a groſs vapor., which is apt to corrupt 
the Air; and that yapor by the firſt ſhowers, it they begentle, is releafed, 
and cometh forth abundantly. Therefore, they that come abroad ſoon 
after thoſeſhowers atc commonly raken with lickneſsg. And in 4frick no 
Body will ſtir out of doors after the firſt ſhowers, But if the firſt ſhowers 
come vehemently , then they rather waſh and fill the Earth, then give 
it leave to breath forth- preſently. Bur if dry weather come again, then 
it fixeth and continueth the corruption of the Air upon the firſt ſhowers 
begun, and maketh' it of ill influence even to the next Summer, ex- 
cept a very Froſty Winter diſcharge ir, w hich ſcldom ſuccecdeth ſuch 
Droughts.. . 

The leſſer Infeions of the Small-Pox, ' Purple Feavers, Agues inthe Sum- 
mer precedent, and hovering all Winter, do portend a great Peſtilence 
in the Summer following : For Putrefation doth not riſe to its height at 


| ONCE. 


1 
, 


It were good to lay a picce of raw Fleſh or Fiſh in the open Air ; 
ahd if it putrche quickly, it is a fign of a diſpoſition in the Air to Pu- 
trefaction. And becauſe you cannot be informed, whther the Putrefaci- 
on be quick or late, except you compare this Experiment with the 
like Experiment in another year ;- it were not re | in the lame year, 
and at-the ſame time, to lay one picce of Fleſh or Fiſh in the open Air, 


| and another of the ſame kinde and bigneſs within doors : For I judge, | 
| that if a general di poſition be in the” Air 'ro-putrefie, the Fleſh or Fiſh 


will ſooner putrefic abroad, where the Air hath more power then in the 
Houſe, where it hath leſs, being many ways corre&ed. And this Experi- 
ment would be made about the end of <March ; for that ſeaſon is likeſt to 
diſcover what the Winter hath done, and what the-Summer following will 
do upon theAir. And becaulethe Air (no doubt) recciverh greattinQure 


a:.d infuſion from. the Earth , it were good to. try that cxpoling of Fe 
| or 
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(century I X. | | 1731 


or Fiſh both upon a Stake of Wood , tome height aboye the Earth, and | 
upon the flat of the Earth, | x | 

Take My Dew, and ſee whether it putrehie quickly, ot no; for that $06 | 
likewiſe may &diicloſe the quality of the Air, and yapor of the Earth , more 
or leſs corrupted, | 

A dry Merch, and a dry May, portend a wholeſome Summer, if there be | 807. 
a ſhowring April between 3 bur otherwiſcit is a ſign of a Peſtilential year. | 

As the diſcovery ot the diſpoſition of the Air is good for the Prognoſticks | $08, 
of wholeſome and unwholcſome years ; fo ir is of much more uſe tor the 
choice of placesto dwell in; attheleaſt for Lodges andRetiring-places for 
Health, (for Manſion- Houſ:s reſpe& proviſions as well as healch) wherein 
the Experiments above mentioned may lerve. 

Bue for the choice cf Places or Scats, it is good to make tryal, notonely | $09. 
of aptncfs of Air to corrupt, bur alſo of the moiſture and dryneſs of the 
Air,and the temper of itin heat orcold; for that may concern health diverſly. 
We ſ:e that there be ſyme Houſcs wherein Sweer Mears will relent, and Beked 
Meats will mould, morethen in others; and //ainſcors will alfo ſweat more, fo 
chat they willalmott :un with Water : All which (ao doubt) are cauſed chic. | 
ly by the moiſtneſs of the Air inthoſe Seats, But becauf: it is better to know 
ic before a Mn buildeth his Houle, then to finde it after, take the Experiments 
following. | 

Lay Wool, ora Sponge, or Bread inthe place you would try, comparing $10. 
[it with ſome other places, and ſze whether it doth nat moiſten, and make 
the Wool or Sponge, &c.more ponderous thenthe other : And if it do, you 
may judge of that place, as ſituate inagroſs and moilt Air, 

Becauſz it is certain that in ſome places,cither by theNature of the Earth, | g8rt: 
or by the ſituation of Woods and Hills, the Air is more unequal then in. 
others; and inequality of Air is ever an enemy to health: -It were good to 
take two Weathcr-Glaſſes, matches in all things, and to {:t them for the ſame 
hours of one day infeveral places where no ſhade is nor encloſures; and to 
mark when you fet them, how farthe Water cometh ; and ro compare them 
when you come again, how the Waterſtandeth then. Andif you finde them 
unequal, you nay be ſure, that the place where the Water is loweſt is inthe | 
warmer Air, andthe otherinthe Colder; And the greater the inequality is 
of the aſcent or deſcent of the Water, the greater is the inequality of the 
temper of the Air, | 

The Preditioxs likewiſe of cold and long Winters, and hot and dry | $45. 
Summers, are good to be known, as well for the diſcovery of the cauſes, 
3s for divcrs Proviſions, That of Plenty of Haws, and Heps, and Bryar-Berries, | | 
hath been ſpoken of before. If Wainſcor or Stone, that have uſf:d to ſwear; be 
more dry in the beginning of Winter, or the drops of the Eavs of Houſes | 
come more {lowly do wa then they ufc, it portendeth ahard and froſty Wins | 
ter, The caule is, for thatit ſheweth an inclination ofthe Airto dry Weather, | | 
which in Wirter isever joyned with Froſt. | 

Generally a moiſt and a cool Summer, portendeth ahard Winter. The 
cauſe is, tor that the yapors cf the Earth are not diffipated ia the Summer by 
the Sun ; and ſothey rebound upon the Winter. | 

A hot and dry Summer and Autumo, and cfpecially if the heat and | $14. 
drought extend far into Srpremþer, portendeth an open beginning of Wiater, 
andcolds to ſucceed toward the lat;erpartof the Winter, and the beginning 
of the Spring. For till then the former heat and drought bear the fway, and | 
the yaporsare not ſufficiently multiplied. . 
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Natural Hiſtory . 


An open and warm Winter portendetha hot and dry Summer : For the 
Vapors diſperſe into the Winter ſhowers ; whereas Cold and Froſt keep. 
eth them in, and tranſporteth them into the late Spring and Summer fol. 


 TempeRs which are for the moſt part bred above in the Middle Region, (as 


lowing. 


carlicr, do ſhew the temperature of Weather according to that Countrey 
whencethey came: As the Winter-Birds, (namely, Hoodcocks, Felddfares. Ge.) 
if they come earlier, and out of the Northern Countreys, with us ſhew colg 
Winters. And if it be inthe ſame Countrey, then they ſhew a temperature 
of Seaſon, like unto that Seaſon in which they come ; as Swalovs Buy 
Cuckoes, &c, that come towards Summer, if they come early, ſhew a hs 
Summer to follow. ; 

The Prognoſticks more immediate of Weather to follow ſoon after, are 
more certain then thoſeof Seaſons: The Reſounding of the Sca upon the 
Shore, and the Murmurof Winds in the Woods, without apparent Wind, 
ſhew Wind to follow. For ſuch Winds, breathing chicfly cur of the Earth, 
are not atthe firſt perceived, except they be pent by Water or Wood. And 
therefore.a Murmur out of Caves likewiſe portendeth as much, 

TheUpper Regions of the Air, perceive the ColleQion of the ninter of 
Tempeſt and Winds betore theAir here below. And therefore the obſcuring 
of the ſmaller Stars, is a ſign of Tempeſts following. And of this kinde you 
ſhall finde a number of inſtances in our Inquiſition de Fentis. 

Great Mountains haye aPerception of the diſpoſition of the Airto Tem: 
peſts ſooner,then the Valleysor Plains below. And therefore they ſay in YYales, 
V hen certain Hills have their N ight-caps on, they me..n miſchief. The cauſe is, for that 


they call it) are ſooneſt perceived to colleCt in the places nex: it, 

The Air and Fire have ſubtil Perceptions of Wind riſing before Mcn 
finde it, Weſeethe trembling of a Candle will diſcover a Wind, that other- 
wiſe we do notfeel ; and the Flexious burning of Flames doth ſhew the Ai 
beginneth to be unquiet ; and ſo do Coals of fire, by caſting off the alhes 
more then they uſe. The cauſe is, for that oo Wind at the fir(t, till it hath 
ſtruck and driven the Air, is apparent to the Senſe ; but flame is cafier ro 
move thenAir. Andfor the Aſhes, itis nomarvcl though Wind unperceived 


ſhake them off ; for we uſually try which way the Wind bloweth, by caſliog 
up Graſs or Chaff, or ſuch light things intothe Air, 

When Wind expircth from under the Seca, as it cauſzth ſome reſound 
ings of the Water, (whereof weſpake before) (o it cauſeth ſome light mo- 
tions of Bubbles, and white Circles of Fro:th, The cauſe is, for that thc 


Wind cannot be perceived by the Senſe, until rhere be an Eruption of a great 
quantity from under the Water, and fo itgetteth into a Body, whercas inthe 
firſt putting up, it cometh in little portions, 

'Weſpakeof the Aſhes that Coalscaſt off, and of Graſs and Chaff car- 
ried by the Wind ; ſo any light thing that moveth when we find no V Vine, 
ſhewcth a VVind at hand: As when Feathers or Downof Thiltles flic to and 
frointhe Air. 

For Prognofticks of V Veather from Living Creatures, itis tobe noted, That 
Creatnresthat live in the open Air (ſub dio) muſt needs have a quicker 
impreſſion from the Air, then Men that live moſt within doors; and eſpc- 
cially Birds who live in the Air freeſt and cleareſt, and are aptelt by their 
voice to tell tales what they findc, and likewile by the motion of their 


flighytocxpreſs the ſame, 


Birds that ule to change Countrevs at certain Seaſons, if they come| 
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VL ater-fowls (at Sea-Gulls, e Moor-Hens, &c.) when they flock and flic $23. 
together from the Seatowards the Shores ; and Contrariwiſe Land Birds, {as 

Crows. Swallows, &c. when they flte fromthe Landto the V Vaters, and beat | 

the V Vaters with thcir V Vings, do forcſhew Rain and V Vind. The cauſe is, 
Pleaſure that both kindes take in the moiſtneſs and denſity of the Air, | 

and ſo deſire to be in motion, and up0on the V Ving, whither-ſoever they | 
would otherwiſc go: For it is no marvel that V Vater-fowl do joy molt | 

in that Air which is likeſt VVaters ; and Land Birds alſo (many of them) | 
delight in Buthing and moiſt Air, For the ſame reaſon alſo, many Birds do 
prune their Feathers, and Geele do gaggle, and Crows ſeem to call upon 
Rain. All which is but the comfort they ſeem to ceceive in the relenting of | 
'| the Air, | 
| The Heron when ſhe ſoareth high, (ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to paſs | $24. 
over a Cloud) ſheweth V Vinds : But Kites flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry. 
weather, The cauſe may be; for that they both mount molt into the Air cf 
that temper wherein they delight, And the Heron, being 2 VVater-fowl, 
taketh plcaſure in the Air that is condenſed ; and beſides, being bur heavy 
of VVing, needeth the help of the groſſer Air. But the K ite affeQeth not | 
ſo muchthegroſlacl; of the Air, as the cold and freſhneſs thereof; for be. 
ing a Bird of Prey , and therefore hot, ſhe delightcth in the freſh Air, and 
(many times) flieth againſt the VVind; as Tours and Salmons ſwim againſt | 
the fiream, And yet it is true alſo, that all. Birds findeancaſe inthe depth 

of the Air, as Swimmers do in a deep V Vater. And therefore when they arc 
alſo, they can uphold themſelves with their VVings fpred, ſcarce moving 
them. 

Fiſkes when they play towards thetop of the VVater, docommonly | g25, 
foretel Rain. The cauſe is, for that a Fiſh nating the dry, will not approach 
the Air till it groweth moiſt ; and when it is dry will flic it, and ſwim | 
lower. | 

Beafts do take comfort (generally) ina moiſt Air, and it makeththem | g, - | 
eat their Meat better 53 and therefore Sheep will get up betimes in the T 
morning to feedagainſt Rain ; and Cattle, and Dcer, and Coneys will feed | 
hacd before Rain ; and a Heifer will put up his Noſe, and ſnuff in the Air 
againſt Rain, 92 

The Trifoil againſt Rain, ſwelleth in the Scalk, and ſo tandeth mere fe | 
uprigat ; forby wet, Stalks do ere, and Leaves bow down. There is a 
ſmall Red Flower in the Stubble-fields, which Countrey people call the 
VIincopipe z Which, if it open inthe Morning, you may be ſure of a faic day 
to follow, 

Even in Men, "Aches, and Hurts, and Corns, do engrieve either towards 
Rain, cr towards Froſt ; for the one maketh the Humors more to abound, 
and the other makcth them ſharper. So we ſee both extreams bring the 
Gout. 


—  — 


$23. 
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V Forms, Vermine, &c. do forcſhew (likewiſe ) Rain 3 for Farth-worms $39. 


| _ come forth, and cAMvles will calt up more, and Fleas bire more againſt 
LN. | 
Solid Bodies likewiſe forcſhew Rain : As Stones and Wainſcot when | $30; 
they fweat, and Boxes and Pegs of Wood when they draw and wind hard | 
though the former be but from an outward canſe, for that the Stbne or 
| Wainſcot turneth and beateth back the Air againſt it felf ; but the latter is an 
inward fwelliog of the Body of the VVoodit (ett. 


Appetite | | 
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ſtruck and driven the Air, is apparent to the Senſe z but flame is caſier to 


Natural Hiſtory . 


An open and warm Winter portendetha hot and dry Summer: For the 
Vapors diſperſe into the Winter ſhowers ; whereas Cold and Froſt keep. 
eth them in, and tranſporteth them into the late Spring and Summer fol. 
lowing. | 
Finds that uſe to change Countrevs at certain Szaſons, if they cd9me 
earlier, do ſhew the temperature of Weather according ro that Cou rey 
whence they came: As the Winter-Birds, (namely, H/oodcocks, OR ) 
if they come earlier, and out of the Northern Countreys, with us ſhew col 
Wintefs. And if it be inthe ſame Countrey, then they ſhew a tempcrature 
of Seaſon, like unto that Seaſon in which they come ; as Swalovs Bu 
Cuckoes, &c, that come towards Summer, if they come early, ſhew a "Wa 
Summer to follow. ; 

The Progneſticks more immediate of Weather to follow ſoon after, are 
more certain then thoſeof Seaſons: The Reſounding of the Sca upon the 
Shore, and the Murmurof Winds in the Woods, without apparent Wine, 
ſhew Wind to follow. For ſuch Winds, breathing chicfily cur of the Earth, 
are not atthe firſt perceived, except they be pent by Water or Wood. And 
therefore.a Murmur out of Caves likewiſe portendeth as much, 

TheUpper Regions of the Air, perceive the ColleQion of the ninter of 
Tempeſtand Winds before theAir here below. And therefore the obſcuring 
of the {maller Stars, is a ſign of Tempeſts following. And of this kinde you 
ſhall finde a number of inſtances in our Inquiſition de Fentis. 

Great Mountains haye aPerception of the diſpoſition of the Airto Tem- 
peſts ſooner, then the Valleys or Plains below. And therefore they (ay in YYales, 
VV hen certain Hills have their N ight-caps on, they men miſchief. The cauſe is, for that 


as 


they call it) are ſooneſt perceived tocolleCt in the places next it. 

The Air and Fire have ſubtil Perceptions of Wind riſing before Mcn 
finde it, Weſcethe trembling of a Candle will diſcover a Wind, that other- 
wiſe we do notfeel; and the Flexious burning of Flames doth ſhew the Air 
beginneth to be unquiet 3 and ſo do Coals of fire, by calting off the aſhes 
more then they uſe. The cauſe is, for that ov Wind at the fir(t, till it hath 


move then Air. And for the Aſhes, itis nomarvcl though Win unperceived 
ſhake them off ; for we uſually try which way the Wind bloweth, by caſliog 
up Graſsor Chaff, or ſuch light things intothe Air, 

When Wind expireth from under the Sca, as it cauſeth ſome reſound 
ings of the Water, (whereof weſpake before) ſo it cauſeth ſome light mo- 
tions of Bubbles, and white Circles of Froth. The cauſe is, for that thc 
Wind cannot be perceived by the Senſe, until there be an Eruption of a great 
quantity from under the Water, and ſo itgettethinto a Body, whercas in thc 
firſt putting up, it cometh in little portions, 

Weſpakeof the Aſhes that Coals caſt off, and of Graſs and Chaft car- 
ricd by the Wind ; ſo any light thing that moyeth when we find no V Vind, 
ſhewcth a VVind at hand: As when Feathers or Down of Thiltles flie to and 
frointhe Air. 

For Prognofticks of VVeather from Living Creatures, it is tobe noted, That 
Creatnresthar live in the open Air (ſub dio) muſt needs have a quicker 
impreſſion from the Air, then Men: that live moſt within doors; and eſpe- 
cially Birds who live io the Air freeſt and cleareſt, and are aptelt by their 
voice to tell tales what they findc, and likewile by the motion of their 


flighvtoexpreſs the ſame. 
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VV ater-fowls (at Sea-Gulls, © Hoor-Hens, &c.) when they flock and flie | $23. 
together from the Seatowards the Shores ; and contrariwiſe Land Birds, {as | 
Crows. Swallows, &c. when they flie fromthe Landto the V Vaters, and beat | 
the V Vaters with their V Vings, do forcſhew Rain and VVind. The cauſe is, 
Pleaſure that both kindes take in the moiſtneſs and denſity of the Air, | 
and ſo deſire to be in motion, and upon the V Ving, whither-ſoever they | 
would otherwiſc go: For ir is no marvel that VVacer-fowl do joy molt | 
in that Air which is likeſt VVatcrs ; and Land Birds alſo (many of them) | 
delight in Buthing and moiſt Air, For the ſame reaſon alſo, many Bicds do | 
prune their Feathers, and Geele do gaggle, and Crows ſeem to call upon 
Rain. All which is but the comfort they ſeem to ceceive in the relenting of | 
'| the Air, ; 
| The Heron when ſhe ſoareth high, (ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to paſs | $24. 
over a Cloud) ſheweth V Vinds : But Kires flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry | | 
weather, The cauſe may be; for that they both mount molt into the Air cf 
that temper wherein they delight, And the Heron, being a VVater-fowl, 
taketh plcaſure in the Air that is condenſed ; and beſides, being bur heavy 
of VVing, necedeth the help of the grofſer Air. But the Kite affeQeth not 
ſo muchthe groſſacl; of the Air, as the cold and freſhneſs thereof; for be. 
ing a Bird of Prey , and therefore hot, ſhe delightcth in the freſh Air, and | 
(many times) fHlieth againſt the VVind; as Tours and Salmons ſwim againſt | 
the fiream, And yet it is true alſo, that all. Birds findeancaſe inthe depth 
of the Air, as Swimmers do in a deep V Vater. And therefore when they are | 
alſo, they can uphold themſelves with their VVings ſpred, ſcarcemoving | 
them. 

Fiſkes when they play towards thetop of the VVater, docommonly | g2 5, 
foretel Rain. The cauſe ie, for that a Fiſh nating the dry, will not approach 
the Air till it groweth moiſt ; and when it is dry will fle it, and ſwim | 
lower. | 

Beafts do take comfort (gencrally) ina moiſt Air, and it maketh them 926 | 
eat their Meat better 53 and thercfore Sheep will get up betimes in the j 
morning to feedagainſt Rain ; and Cattle, and Deer, and Coneys will feed | 
hacd before Rain 3 and a Heifer will put up his Noſe, and ſnuff in the Air 
againſt Rain, 

The Trifoil againſt Rain, ſwelleth in the Scalk, and ſo tandeth mere 
uprigat ; forby wet, Stalks do ere, and Leaves bowdown. There is a 
ſmall Red Flower in the Stubble-fields, which Countrey people call the 
Vncopipe z Which, if it open inthe Morning, you may be ſure of a fair day 
to follow, 

Even in CMen, "Aches, and Hurts, and Corns, do engrieve either towards 
Rain, cr towards Froſt 4 for the one maketh the Humors more to abound, 
and the other makcth them ſharper, So we ſee both extreams bring the | 


Gout. 

V Forms, Vermine, &c. do forcſhew (likewife ) Rain 3 for- Earth-Worms $29. 
| - come forth, and Moles will caſt up more, and Fleas bite more againſt 

riſe | 

Solid Bodies likewiſe foreſhew Rain : As Stones and Wainſcot when | $30; 
they fweat, and Boxcs and Pegs of Wood when they draw and wind hard ; 
though the former be but from an outward canſe, for that the Stbne or 
\ Wainſcot turneth and beateth back the Air againſt it felf ; but the latter is an | 
| inward {welling of the Body of the VVoodit ſelf. © | 
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Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching the 
Nature of 
Appetite in 
the Stomack, 
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$32. 
Experiment 
Solitary, 
touching 
Sweetneſs of 
Odor from the 
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$33. 
Experiment 
Solitny, 
rouching 
Swees Smclls, 
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Ppetite ismoved chiefly by things that are cold and dry, The cauſe js, 
A tor that Cold isa kinde of indigenceof Nature,and calleth upon ſupply, 
and fo is Drync{s : Andthereforcall ſour things (as Yineger, Juyce of Lemmon, 
Ol of Virriol, &c:) provoke Appetite, And the Diſeaſe which they call 
Appetit Caninus, confiſteth in the Matter of an Acide and Glafſie Phlcgm 
in the Mouth of the Stomack. Appetite is alſo moyed by ſour things, for 
that ſour things induce a contraCtion in the Neryes, placed in the Mouth of 
the Stomack, which is a great cauſe of Appetite, As for the cauſe wiiy Oni 
ons, and Salr, and Pepper in Baked Meats move Appetite, itis by Vellication 
of thoſe Nerve: ; for Motion whetteth, As for Wormpyecd, Olives, Capers, and 
others of that kinde, which participate of Bitterneſs, they move Appetite 
by Abſterſion. So as there be four principal cauſes of Appetitez the Refri. 
geration of the Stomack joyned with ſome Dryneſs, Contraction, V-<llicati- 
on, and Abſtcrſion; beſides Hunger, which is an emptineſs; and yet over- 
faſting doth (many times) caule the Appetiteto ceaſe ; for that want of Meat 
maketh the Stomack draw Humore, and ſuch Humors as are light and Cho- 
lerick, which quench Appetite moſt. 


T hath been obſerved by the Ancients, that where a Rainbow ſcemeth to 

hang over, or to touch, there breatheth forth a ſweet ſmell]. The cauſe is, 
for that this happeneth but in certain matters which haye in themſelves ſome 
Sweetnels, which the gentle Dew of the Rainbow doth draw forth ; and ihe 
like do ſoft Showers, for they alſo make the Ground ſweet: But nonearc (o 
dclicate as the Dew of the Rainbow where it falleth, It may bea}ſo, that the 
W atcr itſelf hath ſome Sweetneſ;; for the Rainbow conſiſteth of a Glomera- 
tion of ſmall drops, which cannot poſſibly fall but from the Air that is 
very low, and therefore may hold the very Sweetneſs of the Herbs and 
Flowers as a Diſtilled Water : For Rain and other Dew that fall from high 
cannot preſerve the ſmell, being diſſipated in the arawing up; neither do we 
know, Whether ſome W ater it 1elf may not have ſome degree of Sweetneſs. 
It is true, that we finde it ſenſibly in no Pool, River, nor Fountain ; but good 
Earth newly turned up, hath a freſhneſs and good ſent 3 which Water, it it be 
not too equal, (for equal obje&s never move the Senſc) may alſo have. Cer- 
tain it is, that Beyſalr, which is but a kinde of Water congealed, will {ome- 
times (ſmell like Yiolets. 


T3 ſweet Smells, heat isrequiſite to concoQthe Matter, and ſome Moy- 
ſtureto ſpred the Breath of them: Forheat, weſeethat Woods and Spi- 
cesare more odorate in the Hot Countreys, then in the Cold. For Moiſture, 
we ſee that things too much dryed loſe their Sweetneſs ; and Flowers grow. 
ing (mell better in a Morning or Evening, then at Noon, Some (weet (mells 
are deſtroyed by approach tothe Fire ; as Yiolers, /all-flowers, Gillifloyers, Pinks, 
and generally all Flowers that have cool and delicate Spirits, Some continue 
both onthe fire, and from thefire, as Roſe-Water, &c. Some do ſcarce come 
forth, or atleaſt not ſo pleaſantly, 2s by means of the fire; as Juniper, Sweet 
"Gums, &e, and all ſmells that are encloſed in a faſt Body ; but (generally) 
thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful wherethe degree of heat is ſmall, or where 
the ſtrength of theſmell is allayed ; for theſe things do rather wo the Senſe, 
then ſatiate it, And therefore the ſmell of Fjolers and Roſes exceedeth in ſwee!- 


weft afar off. 
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neſs that of Spices z and Gums, and the ſtrongeſt ſort of ſmells, are belt in a | 
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IT is certain; that no ſmcll iMſucth but with emiſſion cf ſ>mt cotporeal ſub» $34. | 
4 ſtance notas itisin Light, and Colours, and Sounds: For weſce plainly > 2 | 
that ſmell doth ſpred nothing that diltance that the other ao. ' It is true, that fuckin the 
ſome Woods of Orenges, and Heaths of Roſemary, will ſmell a great way into Corporeal © | 
the Sca, perhaps twenty Miles ; bur What is that, ſince apeal of Ordnance ——_— of 
will do as mach, which moverh in a {mall corapaſs, whereas t1oſe W oods | 

and Heaths arc of vaſt ſpaces ? Beſides, we ſee; that ſmells do adhere tohard | 

Bodies ; as in pertuming of Gloyes, &c. which ſhewerh them corporeal; and 


do laſt a great while, which Sounds and Light do nor: 


NATPHe Excrementsof moſt Creatures ſmell ill, chiefly to the ſame Creature | 335- 

| & that voideth them-: For we ſee; beſides that of Man, that Pigeons and —— o——_g 
Hotfſesthrive belt, if rheic Houſes and Stables be kept ſweer; and ſoof Cage- | touchiog 
Birds; and the Cat burieth that which ſhe voideth; And it holdeth chiefly in es _ | 
thoſe Beaſts whichfeed upon Fleſh. Dogs (almoſt) onely of Beaſts delight in on 
fetide odors 3 Which ſheweth there is ſomewhat in their ſeoſe of ſmell differ- | 
ing from the ſmells of other Beaſts. But the cauſe why Excrements ſmell ill is 
manife(t, for that the Body it felt rejeQeth them, much more the Spirits : 
And we ſce, that thoſe Excrements that arc of the firſt digeltion ſmell the worſt, 
as the Excrements from the Belly; thoſe thatare fromthe ſecond digeſtion, leſs 
ill, as /rme ; and thoſe that are ſrom the third, yer leſs; forSwear is not 10 | 
bad asthe other two, eſpecially of ſome perſons that are full of heat. Like- 
wiſe moſt PurrefaCtions ace of an odious ſmell, for they ſmell cither fertile or 
mouldy, The cauſe may be, for thar 'PutrefaQtion doth bring forth ſuch a 


conliſtence as ismoſt contrary to the conſiſtence of the Body whileſt it is | 


ſound; for it is a meer diſſolution of that form: Beſides, there is another rea- | 
ſor which is profound: And itis, That the objeAts that pleaſe any of the | 
ſenſes, have (all) ſome equality, and (as it wete) order iri their compoſition, 


bur where thoſe ace wanting theobjeCt isever ingrate, So mixture of many 
diſagreeing colours is never unpleaſant to the Eye : Mixture of diſcordant 
Sounds is unpleaſant ro the Ear ; mixture or hotch-potch of many taſtes is 
unpleaſant tothe rate ; harſhneſs and ruggedneſs ot Bodies is unpleaſant ro 
the roach, Nowit is certain, thatall PutrefaQion, being adiflolucton of the 
firſt form, is a meer confuſion; and unformed mixture of the part, Never- 
theleſfs, it is ſtrange; and (cemerh to croſsthe former obſervation, that ſome 
Putrefations and Excrements do yield excellent Odors ; as Civit and 24wk.rnd, 
\zſome think, Amber-greece, for divers take ir (though unprobably) ro come 
from theSperm of F.ſh3 and the Moſs we ſpake of from Apple-tizes is little 
better xthenan Excretion, The reaſon may be; for that there paſſeth in the 
|Exerements, and remaineth in the PutrefaCtions; tome good ſpirits, eſpecially 
where they proceed from Creatures that are very hor, But it may be alſo 
joyned with a further cauſe, which is more ſubtil; and it is, that the Senſes 
love not to be over-pleaſed; but to have a commixture of ſomewhat that is 
inirſelf ingrate. Certainly, we ſee how Diſcords in Muſick, falling upon | 
Concords, make theſweeteſt ſtrains : And we ſee. again what ſtrange taſtes | 
delight the taſte 3 as Red-berrings, Cayiare, Parmeſan, &c. And it may be the 
ſame-holdeth in ſmells. For thoſe kinde of fmells that we have mentioned 
are all ſtrong, and dopull and vellicate the Seriſe: And we findealſo, . that 
places where men Urine commonly have ſoitie ſmell of Violets. And Ucine, | 
if onc-hath caten Nutmeg, hath ſotoo. | | 
” h Tac | | 
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The ſlothful, general, and indefinite Contemplations and Notions of 
the Elements, and tncir Conjugations of the Influences of Heaven, of Hor, 
Cold, Moiſture, Drought, Pualtties Attive, Paſive. and the like, have fwalloy- 
cd up the true Paſſages, and Proceſſes, and Aﬀetts, and C onſiflencies of Matter, and 
Natural Bodies, Therefore they arc to be ſet aſide, being but notional, andill 
limited 3 and definite axioms are to be drawn our of meaſured inſtances, 
and fo aſſent to be made to the more general axioms by Scale. And of theſe 
kindes of Proceſſes of Nature, and Charatters of Matter, we will now ſet down 


ſome inſtances. 

Ll Putrefations come chicfly from the inward Spirits of the Body, 
A and partly alſo from the Ambient Boay, be it Air, Liquor, or what 
ſocycrelſe. And this laſt, by two mcans; cither by ingreſs of the ſubſtance 
of the Ambient Body into the Body putrefied, or y nw and ſolici- 
tation of the Body putrefied, andthepartsthcreot, by the Body Ambient. 
As for the received opinion, that PutrefaRionis canſed either by Cold, or 
Peregrine and Preternatural Hear, it is but nugation : For Cold in things 
inanimate, is the greateſt enemy that is to PutrefaQtion, though ic extin- 
guiſherh Vivifcation, which everconlfiſteth in Spirits atrenuate, which the 
Cold doth congeal and coagulate. And as far the Peregrine bead, itis thus 
far true, Thar it theproportion of the Adventive heat, be m_ predomi- 
nant to the Natural bear, and Fpirits of the Body, it tendeth to diſſolution, or 
notable alteration. . But this <q ga" by t miſſion, or Suppreſſion, or 
Suffacation of the Native Spirits, and alſo by the Ditordination and Dif. 
compoſure of the Tangible parts, and other paſſages of Nature, and not 
by a conflict of Heats. 


re verſions or mainAltcrations of Bodies, there. is a Medium between the 
Body, as it is at firſt, and the Body reſulting ; which Medium is Corpw im- 
perfete Miſtum, and is tranſitory, andnot durable; as MHifts, Smoaks. Yapors, 
Chylus in the Stomack,, Living Creatures in the firſt Fivification 3 andthe middle 
action which produccth ſuch Imperfe# Bodies, is fitly called (by ſome of the 
Anciens) Inquination or Inconcettion, which is'a kinde of Purrefation ; for the 
parts arc in confuſion rill they ſettle one way or other. 


He word Concottion or Digeſtion, is chicfly taken into uſe from Living 

Creatures, and their Organs, and from thence extended to Liquors 
and Fruirts,&c. Thereforethey ſpeak of Meat concoRed, Urine and Excre- 
ment; concotted; and the Four Digcſtions (in the Stomack, in the Liver,is 
the Arteries and Nerves, and in theſeveral parts of the Body) are likewiſc 
called Concottzons z and they arcallmade tobe the works of Her. All which 
notions are but ignorantcatches of a few things, which are moſt obvious 
to Mens obſervations. The conſtanteſt notion of Cencedion is, that it ſhould 
lignific the degrees of alterationof one Body into another, from Crudity to 
perfet Concottion, whichis the ultimity of that aRion or proceſs. And whilc 
the Body to be converted and altered is too ſtrong for the efficient that 
ſhould convert or alter it, (whereby it refiſteth, and holdeth faſt in ſome 
degree the firſt Form or Conſiſtence) it is { all that while ) Crude and 
InconcoR, andthe Proceſs is to be called Crudiry and Inconcotion. It is truc, 
that ConcoRion is in great part the work of Hear; but not the work of Heat 
alone : For all things that further the Converſion or CA lreration ( as Reſt, 
Mixture of a Body alrcady concotted, &c.) arc alſo means to Concoftion. And 


there 
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there are of ConcoQion two Periods; the one Affimilation, or abſolute 
Converſion and SubaQtion'; rhe other = ng : Whercof, the former is | 
moſt con{picuous in the Bodies of Living Creatures;in which there is an Abſolute 

Comverfiow and Afmilation of the N ourisbment into the Body; and likewiſe in 
the Bodies of Plants; and agiain, in Metals, where there is a full Tranſmu- 
tation. .The other (which -is Maturation) is ſeen in Liquors and Fruits ; 
wherein there is not defircd, nor pretended, an utter Converſion, bur onely 
anAltecation to that Form which ismoſt ſought for Mans uſe; as in Clari- 
fying of Drinks, Ripening of Fruits, &c, Bur nbte, that there be two kindes' 
of Abſolute Conyerſgons, The one is, when a Body is converted into another 
Body which was before; as when Nouriſhment is turned into Fleſh :; That is 
it which we call LAfimilation. The otheris, when the Converſion is into a Body 
meerly new,. and which was not before ; as if Silyer ſhould be turned to 
Gold; or ren co Copper, And this Converſion is better called, by diſtinion ſake, 
Tran/mutation. 
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J*Here are alſo divers other great alterations of Matter and Bodies, be- $39. ' 
.\L fides thoſe that tend to Concoftion and AMeaturation ; for whatſoever doth - *==" "gg | 
ſoalter a Body, asitreturneth not ag1in to that it was, may be called Mlte- | wouching 
ratio Major : As when Mat is Boiled, pr Roſted, or Fried, &c. or when | {iterations 
Bread and Meatare Baked ;' or when Cheeſe is made of Curds, or Burrer | "Ye? fe ay 
of Cream, or Coals of Wood, or Bricks of Earth; and a number of others. 
But'to apply Notions Philoſophical tO Plebeian Terms; or to fay, where the Xo» 
gons cannor fitly be reconciled, that there wanteth a Term or Nomenclature for 
it, (asthe Ancients uſed) they be but ſhifts of Ignorance : For Knowledge will 
beever a W andring and Indigeſted thing, if'ir be buracommixiure of a few 
Notions tat arcar hand,” nad occur, and not excited from ſufficient number 


of-inttances, and thoſe well collated. 3\ by 


I_— 


1; The Confiftencies of Bodies are very divers; Denſe; Rare, Tangible, Pneu- 
neical ;'' Folatite, Fixed ; Determinate, not Determinates Hard, Soft ; Cleaving, 
not Cleaying 3 | Gongelable, not Congelable ; Liquefiable, not Liquefiable; Fragile, 
bugh -;  Rexible, Inflexible ; Tradttile, or to be drawn forth in length, Intrafile ; 
Perans, Solide 3) Equal and Smooth, /nequal ; Fenow and Fibrow, and with Grains, 
katire, and divers others. All which to refer to Hear and' Cold, and Moifture 
and:Droxght, 'is aCompendious and Inurile Speculation: But of theſe ſee prin- | 
cipally our Abecedarium Nature, and otherwiſe farſum in this our Sylya Sy1. | 
ram, Nevertheleſs, in ſome good part, we ſhall handle divers of them 2 
19w preſcnily. | | 


— 


{1 Jquefiablt\ and not Liquefiable proceed from theſe eaſes, Liquefattion is ever | $40: 
#cadicd-by the Detention of thie Spirits, which play withia the. Body, Experiment 
adiopen/it'> Thercfore ſuch Bodies as aremore Turgid of Spirit, or that ouch 
ufeheir Spirits more ſtreightly impriſoned, or agiin, that hold then bet- | Zodies Zigue- | 
tepleaſed and xantent, arc Liquefiable : Forthelerhree Difpoſirionraf Bodies a Srerigg 
id arreſt theEinihon of the Spirits, Anexample of the brit rwoProperties | * 
isin Mceals, atdiof the lat in Greaſe, Pitch, Sulphur, Butter, Wax, &c. The | 
Diſpofition \got t6 Liqueſic ; -proccedeth from the ;cafie Emiſſion of the | 
Pitits, ' wherebythe grofſer parts conteaft 3 and therefore: Bodies 7ejune of | 
Spirits, | or whichpart with-cheit Spirics more willingly, arc not Liquefiable ; | | 
8 Wood, Clay, Freeſtone, &c. But yer even many of thoſe Bodies that will | 
not melt, or will hardly melr, will notwithſtanding (often z as Iron in the 
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| and Tough, 


| Experiment | 
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| Natural Hiſtory ; 


Forge, and a Stick bathed in hot Aſhes, which chereby-becomech more 
Flexible: -Morcover; there are ſome Bodies which do Lignefe or diffolve by 
Fire 3 as Metals, Wax, &c. and other Bodics which diflolve in Water, as 
Salt, Sugar, &c. . The cauſe of theformer proceedeth fronithe Dilaration of 
the Spirits by Heat : The'cauſe of thelatter proceedeth from: the opening 
of the Tangible Parts, which deſiceto receive the Liquor. Aﬀain, there arc 
ſome Bodies that diſſolve with both; as Gum, &c, And thoſe be fuch Bodies 


% 
— 


of the Spirits by the Fire, and the latter ſtimulaterh che parts to-receive the 
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Liquor. | 

F Bodics ſome are _— and ſome are Tough and not Eragile ; and 
Q in thc breaking, ſome Fragile Bodies break but where the forces; ſome 
ſhatter and flic inmany pieces. Of Fragility, the cauſe is an impotency to 
be extended ; andthereforeStoneis more Fragile then Mcral; and fo Figile 
Earthis more Fragile then Crude Earth, and Dry W ood then Green. And 
the cauſe of this unaptnels to Extenſion, is the ſmall quantity of - Spirits (forit 
is the Spirit that furthereth the Extenſion or Dilatation of Bodies ;) andit 
is ever. concomitant with Poroſity, and with Drincſs in the Tangible parts. 
Contrariwiſe, Tough Bodics have more Spirits , and fewer Porcs, and 
Moiſter Tangible parts : Therefore we ſce, that Parchment, or Lex 
ther will ſtretch , Paper will cot ; Woollen-Cloth will tenter ; Linnen 


ſcarcely. 


as on the one ſide have good ſtore of Spirit, and onthe crther fide have the|, 
Tangible parts indigent of Moiſture; forthe former helpethto the dilating| 


- A LL folid Bodies conſiſt of Parts of two ſeveral Natures ; Pneumatica, 
A and Tangible : And it is well to be noted, that the Pneumatical Sub{fana 
is in ſome Bodies, the Native Spirit of the Body ; and in ſome other, 
plain Air that is gotten in; as in Bodies deficcate, by Heat, or Age : For 
in them,' when the NativeSpirit gocth forth, and the Moitfture with it, the 
Air with-time gcttethintothe Porcs. And thoſe Bodies arecver the more 
Fragile ;: for the Native Spirit is more Yiclding and Extenſive (eſpecial 
ly to follow the Parts) than Air. The Native Spirits alſo admit great 
diverſity ; as Hot, Cold, Adive, Dull, &c. W hence proceed moſt of 
| the Vertues, and Qualities (as wecall them) of Bodics : Bur the Air in- 
termixt, is without Vertues, and maketh things infipid, and without any 
extimulation. | 
| 
He Concretion of Bodies is (Commonly) ſolved by the contrary ; as Ice, 
which is congealed By Cold, is diflolved by Heat ; Salt and Sugar, 
which are cxcoQed by. Heat, are diilolycd by Cold and Moiſture. e| 
cauſe is, for thattheſe opevations arc rather returns to their former Nature, 
than altcrations ; ſo that the contrary cureth. As for Qyl, it doth neither 
calily congeal with Cold, northickenwith Heat. The cauſe of both Effe&ts, 
though they be produced by contrary efficients ſecmeth to be the ſame ; and 
that is,” becauſe the Spirit of the Qyl, by cither means, exhalcth little : For 
the Cold keepeth ir in, and the Heat (except itbe ychement) doth notcall 
it forth. As for Cold, though ir take holdot the Tangible Parrs,yet as to the 
Spirits, it doth rather makerhem ſwell, than congealthom : As when Ice 
is congealedin a Cup, the Ice will ſwell inſfteadof contrafting, and ſome- 
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ay F Bodies, forne (weſee) are hard; atid foe (oft: "The bardneſs is.cauſed | _— 
'®) (chiefly): by the Jejunenefs of the:Spirirs z and/theif imparity with the | Experiment | 
Tangible parts: ' Both yyhich; if they be inagrearer degree, makerb them —_— 1 
| not onely hard, bur fragile,and leſs enduring: of prefſures as Sreet, Stone, Gluſf, | ——" Y 
|\Dry Wind, &c:  Softricls cometrh' (contratiwiſe) by t1e greater quantity of | Soft Bodies. | 
irits, (which ever helpeth ro induce” yielding and ceflion ;) and by the = 
[wore equal ſprediog of the Tangible parts, - which thereby are morefliding, | 
|-and following} as in Go!d, Lezt, Way &c: But nore, that ſoft Bodies (as we | 
aiſe the word) are of two kindes z" the one;-thar eafily: giyerh place to an- ; 
other Body, bur altercth not Bulk by riſing in other places;: andtheretore we. | 
ſee that Wax, if you putany thing intoir, doth nor riſe in Bulk, bur onely j 
giveth place: -Foryou may not think, that in Printing of Wax, the Waxrifeth'| +, * 
wpatall3- bur:onely the depreſſed part giveth place, and the otherremaingth | 
cas ir was.” The othgr that alrereth Bulkin the Ceſſhon; /as Water} ororther'| __ 
Liquors; it you put a Srone, or any thing-into them; they giveptace- (in- | 
deeq) caſily, bur then they riſe al overz Which is a falſe Ceflion, tor iris in 
place, and notin Body, Cote t 1 Ut vi>no 5 25515)6 £7.24 
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vo Ll Bodies Du#ile, and Tenfile, fas Metals): that wilt be drawn into Wires | 845. 
Wool, and Tow that will be drawn into Yarn or Thred z have in them. | Experiment 
|the Appetite of Nor diſcontinuing, ſtrong ; which maketh them follow the _— 
force” tharpulleth them out 3 and yet ſo, as not difconitue-or forfake their | 3u4& Du#ile 
own Body. 'Vifcous Bodies (likewiſe) as Pirch, PYax; Birtlime; Cheeſeroaſted, |4n6 ffs. 
Will draw forth an4 roap. ' Bat the difference berween Bodies fibrous, and | '* 
Bodies viſcous,*is plainz Forall Wooll; and Tow; and Conon, and Silk | :-, «+ 
{cfpcciallyraw Silk) have; belioes their'defice of continuance, in'regard of 2 
the tennity-vfitbeir-Tored ;''a greedinets: of Moiſture, atid by Moiſture to | 
joynand incorporate with other Thred, eſpecially, iftherebea linle W rearh- 
ing, /as appeareth bythe ewiſting ot Thred , and the. pra@ice of 'Twirting | 


— - ——— - - 


{about of 5pintles. And wefee alſo, that Gold and Silver. Thredchnnor be | 
| tnade withont Twiſting.'-' 11: H Yo $18: 2p 35219 4 © 
not 1 Y wrotl! 4.4 7.7 | 1.71 953 01 1352900 Joc 0m) 


IqgHe differences of #4 qr and not impreſſiblej fignrable; and not | ' 846. 

2 figurable ;/ mouldable, and not mouldable; ſciffible, apd not ſciffible; | Experiment | 
ad many other Paſſions of Matter, are Plebeian Notions,” applied afro the | 
Inftruments and Uſ:swhich Men ordinatily pradtiſe 3) buethep gre all but the | ocher Paſi- | 
rffe&s of ſomc of theſe cauſes following;' which we wiltemmerate without | of Harte, 
zpplyingthem becauſe chat would betodlong, Thefitſt is theCeſſion, or |,F guuics 
{cot Ceflionroft Bodies, into'a (maller ſpice;or room; Keeping the ontward 

Bulk, and nor flying up.” "The ſecondis; the —_— weaker Apperite, in | 
Bodies,20 comtihuity; andto flic diſcdhriauity., The rbird is; the diſpoſition 
of Bodirs, to contrsQt;orner contrattyiand again; wetted, 'ornct extend. | 
The founb-is; the ſmall quantity, or! grear: quancity\ofete Paturnatical 1n | 
Bodies.. T ac fifth is, the nature of the Pneumatical; whether it be Native | 4 
Spirit of the Body, or common Air. The ſixth is, theNature of the Native | | 

ptrits imrhd Body, wherher oy be AQive, and NASTY TY 
Theleventhi#3;rhe emiſſion ordetenſiowot the Spiritsin Bodies. Theeighth | nn” - | 
is; cho dilaiarion or commaton'of the Spititsin Bodies/! while they-are! db | -1.., | 
aited,” Tneninethis,' the collocation ofthe Spirlts in Bodies; vyherterthe | 
edllocation beeqaal orubeqaal; ' arid again; 'vyhetliet che Spirits/becoacer- | © } 
vxe or viffoftd, : Therembs is, — certrinociths” Daogibto parts | 
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. ,; Experiment 


'| pnduraetion b 
| Sympathy. 


| Solizary, 

{| touehing 
'] Honey «nd 
| Sugar, 


| Solirary, 
' touching 
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4 


'| the eleventh is the Equality or Incquality of the Tangible parts ; the 
| rwelfth is the Ni on: or Crudity of the Tangible yo ; thethirtegnch | 
| js the Nature of the Matter; whetherSulphurcous, or 


OA A AAA AAA 0 


-” | comenot near the Fires 


Mix 8: 

| Wy: ox | 
| jt was more inprict. Firſt, ir ſcemeth, thatthere/was inoldtime Tree-honey, 
| as wellas Bee-honey, which was the Year or Blood ifluing fromthe Tree; 
| infomuch; as one of the Anciencs relarech, that in 7 ribeſond, there was Honey 


—_— w—_— © 4s —_—_ % 


- | years; hey have alfey at this day in Auſis, and thoſe Northern Countrgys, 


. | Drivks apd very clear. They ule allo infeles, a Compound Drink of 
'* | Mead; with dicrbg and _ 


| Owe may call is) :chqngh: without any mixture+at all of Honey i: and 10} 


| by conſent,of oncBady with another, and Mationof Excitation to imitate; 
| for to aſcribe it onely to the vapor of the Lead, is Icfs probable; Quary, 


b Natural, Hiſtory ; $ 


ereurial, or Watry, | 
or Oily, Dry, and: Terreſtrial; or Moiſt and Liquid ; which Natures gf | 
Sulphureous and Mercurial; ſeery to-be Natures Radical and Principal; .the 
fourtecnth is the placingot the [Tangibleparts, in Lengch or Tranlverle(as 
itis inthe Warp, andthe Woof of Textiles;) more inward ormore out- 
ward, &c- The tifteenthisthe Poraſity or Imporoſity berwixt the Tangible 

rs. and the greatneſs or ſmallne of the Ports; the ſixtcenthis the Col. 
|< thn and/poſture of the Pores. There may be more cauſcs, but theſe. do 


occur forthe preſcnt, 


FPAkeLeadandimeltic, andinthe midit of it, whenit beginneth- ro can- 

.geal, :make a little dinc-or hole, and pur Quick-filyer wrappedin:a 
picceof Linnen into that hole, and the Quick-filver will fix, run no 
more, 2nd endure the Hammer..; This is a noble = om of Induratien, 


whether the fixing may be vin ſuch adegree, as it will be figured like other 
Metals 2: For-if 1o,-you-may make Works of ic for fomepurpoles, '{o they 


| Ugar hath put down the uſe of Honey, infomuch, as we have loſtthoſe 
obſervations atd preparationsof Honey, which the CAncienrs had; when 


ifluing from the Box.trees, which made Men mad.. Again, jinancient time, 
there was a kinde of Honey, which cither of che. own Natuce, orbyart, 
would grow as hard as Sugar, and 'was not 1a luſhjous: as ours; they had 
alſo.a Wine of Honey, which they noade'thus.: 4 hey cruſhed the Honey! in- 
to a great quantity of W ater, and thea ſtrained the liquor j after they boi 

ed it in a Copper to the halt ; then they poured it into Earthen Veſſels for! 
aſmalltinie, andeforiturned itints Velels of, Wood, and kepric for 


Med: Simple ,, Which (well madc-and ſeaſoned) is a good wholclom 


tmean While is were good, in recompence. 
of thati/ythave loſk;in Honey, these were brayght:in uſc a Suger-44cad (for 
brew it; and ketp is Gale, a5 they alc 244d ; far Certainly, though itwould 
not beſo abſerfive,. avd-opcning, and ſolutive Drink as, Meed 5 yet ie will 
bemore grateful toche Stomack,. and more lenitive, and bt to be: uſed in|] 
ſharp Dilcalest -Forwe: ſee, thattheuſe of Sugar iu Beer and Alc;harhigoot 
efictsjn{uich caſes; ;;  $623£151198% 5 do $2533)50 1116159 's 
WW A910 1 C1216 913 31A #omntg3 wo NLOCS 241 Yo yiiimdg 
T is $epertad bythe4-clme, tharthere is akinde of Steel, in ome places, 
Tr odicali Hlend@ an white -and: bright as Silver; And hit 
_—_— hidian kinde of Braſy,, which (being: liſbes)-could ſcarce be 
from Gale This wed inthe Natu e,- but -i:am doabrful, 
whathe e- Men have: ſofficitntly:xchped Metals, which we count Bate © As, 
whethotdiroin;) Boiſe; and Tin, beirefincd wy 64 height ? .:Bue whes they 
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rome to ſuch -a fincneſs 
further. 


Here have been found certain Cements under Earth, that are very ſoft, 

and yet taken forth in othe Sun harden as hard as Marble : There are 
alſo ordinary Quarries in Sommerſer:shire, which inthe Quixry cut 1oft to 
any bigacls, and in the Buildingprove firm, and hard: 


Iying Creatares (generally) do change the'r Hair \y;th Age, turning to 
L be Gray and White ; as is ſeen in Arn, though ſome earlier, fome 
later; in Horſes, that are Dapple { and tura White ;. in Old Squirrels, that turn 
Griſly, and many others. So do ſome. Birds 3 as Cygners from Gray turn 
White 3 Hawks from Brown turn more White:* And ſome Sirds there be, 
that upon their Moulting, do turn Colour j | as Robin- Redbreſts, atter their 
Moulting :grow to be Red again by degri es ; ſo do Gold-Finches upon the 
Head. The cauſe is, for that Moiſture doth (chiefly) colour Hait, and Fea- 
thers ; and Dryncis turneth them Gray and White; now Hairin Age wax- 
eth Dryer; ſo do Feathers.. As for Feathers, after Moulcing, they are young 


Feathers, and fo all one as the Feathers of young Birds. So the Beard is | 


oungerthan the Hair of the Head, and doth (for the moſtpart) wax hoary 
ter. Qur of this ground,'a Man may deviſc the Means of altering che co. 


lour of Birds, and the Retardatiowof Hoary. Hairs. ' But of thisſee the Fifth 
Experiment. : ; $3174 


=_ difference between Mele and Female, in ſome Creatures, is not to bs 
Ir d 


iſcernes, otherwiſe:than inthe partgot Generation ; as in Horſes and | 
Mares, Dogs and Bitches; Doves he and the; and others. Burt ſome differ in ' 


magnitude, and that diverſly : Fotin moſtthe Maleis the greater; as in Mm, 
Pheaſants, Peatocks, Turkies, and the like ; and in ſome few, as in Hawks, the 
Female. Some differ in the Hair and Feathers, both in the quantity,criſpation, 
and coloiarsot them ; as He- Lions are Hirſuite, and have great Mains; the 
She's areſmoorh like Cars, Bulls are more criſpupon the Fogghead than Cows ; 
the Peacock, and Pheſant-coch, and Goldfinch-cock, have glorious atdfine colouts ; 
the Hens have not. Generally,the he's in Birds have the faireſt Feathers.Some 
differ in divers features;3 as Buckshave: Horns, D#es none ; Remy have mare 
wreathed-Horns than Eyys; Cocks have great Combs-and Sprirs; Hens licrle 
or nonc;, Boars have great Fangs, Soyys'much leſs; the Turkey-cock hath great 


and ſwelling Gills the Henhathleſs ; * Men have generally deepet and ſtronger | wy 


voices thari/ZYomen. Some difterinfaculty, as the Cockamongſt Singing Birds, 
aethe boſt fingers. The chief cauſe of all theſe (no doubr)is, for that the 


Hales have more ftrength of heat than the Femaler;- which'appeareth mani- | 


feſtly in this, that all young Creatures 244lef are like Females, and fo'arc £42 
nuchs, and Gele Creatures of all kindes, liker Females. - Now heat cauſeth preat- 
neſs of growth, generally, where there is moiſture! enough to work uport'* 
But if there be found in any Crearare (Which is ſ6ers rarely) ati-over-preat' 
heat in proportion tothe moiſture , in them the'#'emale"is the preater ; as 
in Hayvks and' Fparrovys.” "And if the heat be ballanced with th&moiſture, 
then there is no difference to be ſc6n berween Hale and Female; "as in the 


inſtances of Horſes and Dogs. We ſee alſo, thatthe'Horng bf Oxen and Copy:,; 


of moiſture; which inthe Horns of 'the Bal failerh, ” Again, Hear cauſeth 
R.2 


ect 
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; "as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they try no 


toucnivg the 
Differences of 


for the moſtpart, arelarger than the' Bats, which is-cauſd by*abundance' 
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852. 
Experiment 
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lofity, and Criſpation.; 'and ſo likewife Beards in-Hen.” I allo expellerlt 
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Experiment 
Solitary, 
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Fruits, :; 
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& 5 Fe 
Experiment 

Solitary, 
ſrouching the 
Melioration of 
| IT obaccs, 


. Natural Hiſtory ; 


——_— 


| 


| | Obaces is, a thing of great price,, if it be in requeſt. For: aniAcre of it 


finer moiſture, which want of heat cannot expel ;-: and thatis-the cauſe of 
the beauty and variety of Feathers: Again, Heat doth put forth many Ex- 
creſcences; and much ſolid matter, which want of Heat cannot do. And this 
isthe cauſe of Horns; and of the greatneſs of them ;' and of the greatneſs of 
che Combs, and Spurs of Cocks, Gills of Turkey-Cocks, and Fangs of Boars. 


'| Heat alſo dilateth rhe Pipes and Organs which cauſeth the deepneh; of the 


Voice. Again, Heat refineth the SPILLS and.that Cauſcth the Cock ſinging 
Bird to excel the Hen. 


Here be Fiſhes greater than any Beaſts ; as the:}'bale is far greater than 
the Elephant. And Beaſtsare (generally) greater than-Birds,+ For Fithes, 
the cauſe may be, that becauſe they live not in the Air, they have not thei 
moiſture drawn, and ſoaked by the Air, and Sun-Beams. Allo they reſt al- 
ways, in a manner, and are ſappotted by the Water; whercas Motion and 
Labor do conſume. As for the greatneſs of Beaſts, more than of Birds, it is 
cauſed, for that Beaſts ftay longer time inthe Womb than Birds; and there 
nouriſh, and grow 3 whereas in Birds,' after the Egg laid, thete is no further 
growth, or-nouriſhment from the Female ; for the ſitting doth vivifie, and 
not nouriſh. | > | 


E have partly touched before the Means of producing Fruits, with- 
out Coars, or Stones, And thiowme add further, that the cauſe muſt 
be abundance of moiſture; for that the Coar, and Stone, are madeof a dry 


| Sap : And we ſee,that it is poſſible to make a Tree putforth onely in Blofſom 


without Fruit ; asin Cherries with double Flowers, much moreia Fruit with- 
out Stones,. or Coats... It is reporied,'that a Cions. of an Apple, |grafted 
upon a Colewort-ſtalk, ſendeth forth g great Apple without a Caar! .lr is nor 


unlikely; that if the inward Pith of a Tirce were taken our, ſathat the Juyce 


came onely by the Bark, it would workthe effeQt. For it hath been obſcrved, 
that in Pollards, if the; W ater: get if, or the: rop,/ arid they become hollow, 
they pur forth the yore» W.eaddalſo, that it is delivered for certain by ſome, 
that if the Ci grafted, the ſmall ends downwards, it will-niake Fruit 
have little or;8@ Coars, and: Stones... - epy'1 34 


A. will be. worth (azis affirmed) Two buodred pourds by. the: year to- 
wards charge, The charge of making the Ground, and othierwile,. is great; 
but nothing to-the ptofic.. But the'Eng/irb T obecce bath ſmall credit, as be- 


hotter climate, can get no credit! for, the ſame'eauſe, So-thar a-ryal to 
make Tobacco more Aromatical, and better concoctetl-here in Engtand, were 
a thing of greatprofitz -Some have: gone abour 10 do it, by drenching the 
English Tobacco, in a Decottion or Intofion of Indies Tobacce: > Butithoſe are 
bur ſophilticarions and toyes 3 for nothing that is 'once- perfe@tg7and hath 
run. his zace, can! recejve\mech amendment 3 yow-mult ever reſort to the 
beginnings, of things for Mehoration; The way of Muuratiog:of Tobacco 
mult (as-in other Plants) -be frotn the Heat, either of the Earth; -or-of the 
Sun. : We. ſee. ſome. leading: of this/rin Musk-Melons,, which-are- fows 
upon a hog Bed, \dungebelow; upon a Bank rurned upon the' Sourhs Sun,' 


to give -Heat.by ReficCtion's laid upon Tiles, which 'increaſerh/the: Hear ; 


CITE _— _—— 


and with Straw, to keep themfrom Cold 3. they remove them allo,!| 
\which addegh ſome Lifea; Aud dy theſe helps they cond lnogeod in] 
WENT: | 71 nglend, 
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ivg to0.;dull and _carthy.-;- Nay, the;Yirginian Tobacco, though thar' be in a| 
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$ ih Zialy, or Provence, Thele:and the like means may be cried in 


Eegland, a 
Tobacco. Enquire alſo of the ſteeping of Roots; in (orne'ſtich Liquor, as'may 


givethem Vigor to put forth ſtrong. 


FTILLAYN (1998 &f $IN9” 5, 
FF Eatof theSun, for the Muurition bf Fruits: yea; and che heat 6t Vi. 
TIA vificationof Living Creatures, are boch repreſented and ſuppliedby che 
heat of Firez and likewiſe, the: heats of the: Sun; and life; are'repreſenced 
onebyrhe orher, Trees, ' {er upon the Backs: of Chimneys, .do tiped Fruit | 
ſooner. Fines, that have been drawn in at 'the Window of aKirthin; [Have 
ſent forth Grapes, ripe a moneth (ar leaſt). before others..- Stoves,” at the Back | 
6f Walls, bring forth Orexges here with us. - Eggs, as is repotted by ſome; have 
been hatched'in the warm of an Oven. It is ceported by rhe Xuciencs, that | 
the Efrichlayerh her Eggs under Sand, where the heatof the Sus diſcloſerh 
them,  -- ML as 0 | 


j 


Anrtey in the Boyling ſwelleth nor much; Hhear ſwelleth more, 2:4e cx: 
B treamly 3 infomuch, as a quarter of a Piat- (unboiled): will arifero a Pint 
boiled. Thecaule (no doubt) is, for that the more cloſe and compatt the 
Body is, the more ic will dilate. - Now Barley is the 'malt hollow; het 


more ſolid thari that, and Rize moſt falid of atl. Ir may be alſo, -ctharitome | 


Bodies have akinde of Lentor, and more depertible nature chan-othery ; : as * 


we ſee it evident in colouration ;. for:a (mall quaritity of Saffron; will tint 
more, than a yery great quantity of Brefilyior Wine. 23%9 


Jr iorgroveh {weet by Rowling or Prcfling. them gently with the Hand; 
Þ* as Rowling Pears, Damaſins, &c. By Rottennefs as HWHedlars, Services, Sloes, 
Heps, &c. By Time; as LApples, Wardens, 'Panrezranarer, Ge. By! cercain 


in Roaſting, Stewing, Baking. &c.. The caule of the ſweetneſs /by Rowling, 
andPrefling is, Emollirion, 'which they properly enduce; as in-beating of 
Stock-fich, Flesh, &c. By Ronenneſ is, for that the 5pirits of the Fruit, by Putre- 
fation, gather hear, and thereby diſgeſtthe harder part: | Forin all Pu:refaQti- 
ons there iSadegree of heat. By Time and Keepmg is; becauſe the Spirics of 
the Body, do ever fecd upon the tangible: parts, and attenuate them; By 
ſeveral Maturations is, by ſomedegree of heat. And by Fireis;: becaule ic is 
the proper work of Heat to refine, and to incorporate ; and all ſoutneſs 
conſiſtech in ſome groſsneſs of the Bady :. And all incorporation doth make 
the mixture of the Body, more <qual,-in all the parts, which cverenduceth 
a milder taſte. 217 


NF Fleches, ſome are-edible ; ſome, except it be: in Famine, not. As- 
thoſe that are not edible, the cauſe is; for that they have (commonly) 
too much. bitterneſs of caſte 3 and therefore rhoſe Creatures, which are 
fierce andcholerick, are not edible ; ,as Lions, Y Folves, Squirrels, Dogs, Foxes, 
Horſes, &c. As for Kine, Sheep, Geats;' Deer, Swine,” Conneys, Hares, &«. 
We ſee they are-milde, and; fearful. ; Yet it is true, that Horſes which are 
| of avurage, have been and are eaten by ſome Nations; asthe Scythian? 
were called” Hippophagi ; 1and the Chinefes cat Horſeflech at this day 3 and 
ſome Gluttons have uſed to; have Colts-fleſh baked. © In Birds, ſuch as are 
Cemniyore, and Birds of Prey, are commonly no good Meat ; - but the rex 
is, rather the Cholerick Nature of thoſe Birds; than their Feeding up- 
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ſpecial Metarations ; as by laying chem in Hay, Straw, &c. And by Fire; as 
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on Fleſh; for Puics, Guls, Shovelert, TY do feed upon Fleſh; and yet are | 
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bs | "26 ; 
ood Meat, And we ſce, that thoſe Birds which arc of Prey, or feed | 


| out of the Neſt, Ow!s, Mans fleſh is not eaten: 


| cat ; -and thereforc'the Cannib-ls (themiclves) cat no Mans fieſh, of thoſe 
' thatdic of. them(clves, but of ſuch as arc lain. 


| be poured uponit, and enflamed, yet one may endure the flame a pretty 


862, 


Experiment 
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touching 
Blows and 
Bruiſes, 


part that laboreth, draw alfo the humors with chem : For we ics, thar it is 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 


upon Fle(h, are goodMeat, when they are very Young; as #4» ks, Rooks, 
Thc Reaſons are three. 
Firſt, Becauſe Men in Humanity do abhor ir. 

Secondly, Becauſe no Living Creature, that dieth of it ſc]f, is good to 


'The third is, Becauſc'there mult be generally) ſome diſparity between : 
the Nouriſhment, and the Body nouriſhed ; and they mult nut be overnear, 
or like: 1 Yet we ſec,.that in great weaknefles and Conſumptions, Men haye| 
been (uftained with Womans Milk. And Picinwtondly (as I conceive) ad.' 
viſeth, for the Proloygation of Life, that a Vein be opened in the Armof 
ſome wholſome young man, and the blood to be ſucked, Ir is ſaid, that' 
Wirches do greedily cat Mans fleſh, which if it berrue, beſides a deyilliſh' 
Appetite in them, it is likely ro proceed ; for that Mans ficſh may ſend up 
high and pleaſing Vapors, which.may ſtir the Imagination , and Witches 
felicity is Chicfly in Imagination, ashath been ſaid. 


Here's an ancient receiyed' Tradition of the Salamander, that it liveth 
in the Fire, and hath force alſo to extinguiſh the fire. It muſt have two 
things, if it betrue; to this operation. ]he one, a very cloſeskin, whereby 
flame, which in the midſt is not fo hot, cannotenter : For we ce, that if the 
Palm of the Hand be anointed thick with White of Eggs, and then Aguavite 


while. Theotheris:ſome extream cold and quenching vertue, in the Body 
of that Creature which.choaketh the-fire. We ſee that Milk quencheth 
Wildfire better than .V Vater, becauſe it cntreth berter. 


Ime doth change Fruit (as LApples, Pears, Pomegranates, &c.) from more 

ſour to more Taet ; bur contrariwiſe, Liquors (cyen thoſe thar are of 
the }uyce of Fruit) from more ſweer: to more ſour; as, Wort, Muſt, New 
Ferjuyce, &rc. The cauſe is, the Congregation of the Spirits together; for 
in both kindes, the Spirit is attenuated by Time 3 bur in the firſt kinde, itis 
more diffuſed, and more maſtered bythe groſler parts, which the Spirits do 
but digeſt: Bur in Drinks the Spirits do reign, and finding leſs oppoſition 
of the parts, become themſclyes more ſtrong, which cauſeth alſo more 
ſtrength in the Liquor ; ſuch, as if the Spirits be of the hotter ſort, the Li- 
quor becometh apt to burn; bur in time, it cauſcth likewiſe, when the higher 
Spirits arc eyaporatcd more ſourncſs. 


T hath been obſeryed by the Ancienrs, that Plates of Metal, and eſpecially 
| br Braſs, applicd preſently to a blow, will keep it down from ſvelling, 
T he cauſe is Repercuſſion, without HumeQation, or cntrance of any Body: 
For the Plate hath onely a virtual cold, which doth notſcarch into the hurt ; 
whereas all Plaiſters and Oynmentsdo enter.” Surely, the cauſe that blows 
and bruifes induce ſwellings is, for that the Spirics reſorting to ſuccor the 


not the repulſe, and thereturnot the humor in the part ſtrucken that cauſcth 
it; forthat Gouts, and Toothachs cauſe fiyclling, where there isno Per- 
cuſſion at all. 


The 
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| He nature of the Orr# Root, is almoſt ſingulat; for there be few odo. 863: 

* i. cifctourRoots, and in thoſe that are jn any degree tiycet, it is bur the > mag 
fate fiycernels vith the Wood or Leaf : But the Orriis notſwect in the touching ct | 
Leaf, ncitheris thc 1 lower any thing lo fycet as the Root, The Rootleeme 211i kom | 


cth ro have a tender dainty heat, which when it cometh above ground to 
the Sun, and the Air, vaniſheth : For it is a gecat Mollifier, and hath ſmell 


ta Violct. 

1 , . oc 

| | £4 hath been obſcrvcd by the Ancienrs that agreat Veſſel full; drazyn into 

| # Bortles ; and rhen the Liquior putagiain into the Veſſel, will nor fill the 

| Veflcl again, fo full as it was, but chatitmay take it more Liquor} and that 
| this holdeth more in Wine, than in Water. The cauſe may be trivial, name- 
| ly, by the expence of the Liquor, in regard ſome may ſtick tothe fides of 
| the Bottles: Bur there may be a caule more ſubtil, which is, thatthe Liquor 
in the Veſſch; is not fo much compreſſed, as in the Bottle; becauſe: in the 
| Veſſel, the Liquor meeteth with Liquor chiefly ; bur inthe Bottles, a {mall 
no, of Liquor mceteth with the {1 ics of the Bottles, wu hich compreſs it 
| fo, that it doth not open again. 


| 
| 


| 


[0 
i 


Ater being contiguous with Air. coolethit, but moiſteneth it not, 
| except it Vapor, The cauſe is, for tha: Heatand Cold have a Virtual 

| Tranſition, without Conimunication of ſubſtance, but moiſture not ; and | 
' to a1] madefaRion there is required an imbibition: - But where the Bodies | 
are of ſuchſeveral Levity, and G-avity, as they mingle not,they can follow | 
'no imbibition. And therefore, Oyl likewiſe licth at the cop of the Water, | 
without commixture : And adrop of Watcr running ſwiftly over a Straw 
| or ſmooth Body; wettethnor. X 


| Tarlight Nights, yea, and bright OMoontbine Nights, are coldet than Cloudy | 
Nights. Thecaulcis, the drineſs and Fineneſs of the Air, which thereby | 
becometh more piercing and ſharp; and therefore great Continents are 
colder than Iflands. And as for the Avon, though it Golf inclincth the Air to 
moiſture, yet when it ſhineth bright, it argueth the Air is dry. Alſo c'oſe 
' Air is warmer than open Air, which (itmay be) is, forthat the true caule of 
| cold, is an expiration from the Globe of the Earth, which in openplaces is 
| ſtronger. And again, Air itſclf, if it be not altercd by that expiration, is 
not without ſome ſecrerdegrec of heat; asit is not likewiſe without ſome 
ſecret degree of Light : For otherwiſe Cz, and Owls, could not ſee in the 
Night ; bur that Airhath a little Light, proportionable to the Vilual Spirits 


of thoſe Creatures. 
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He Eyes do move one andthe ſame way ; for when one Eye moveth 

' tothe Nofſtril, the other moyeth from the Noſtril. The cauſe is Motion 
of Conſent, which in the Spirits and Parrs Spiritual, is ſtrong. Butyet uſe will 
induce the contrary ; for ſome can {quint whenthey will. And the common 
Tradition is, chat if Children be ſet upon a Table with a Candle bebinde 
them, both Eyes will move outwards, as aftcQing to ſce the Light, and fo 


| iiduce Squinting. 


Cauſe is, for that the Gries Viſual unite themſelves more, and ſobecome 
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We ſeemore exquiſitely with one Eye ſhut, than withboth open. The 


 _ Rftronger: | 
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ftronger. For you may ce, by looking ina Glats, that when you ſhur one 


| they put their Hand a little befote their Eye, The Reaſon is, for that the 


| CE © ts. _—_ 


Eye, the Pupil of theother Eye, that is open, dilateth. 

The Eyes, it che ſight meet not in one Angle, ſeethings double. , The 
cauſc is, for that ſecingiwo things, and ſecing one thing twice, worketh rhe 
lame effe&: And therefore a little Pellec, hcld between two Fingers, laid a 
crols, ſcemeth double, | | | 

Porc-blind Men, ſee beſt in the dimtnerlight 3 and likewiſe have thcir 
ſight ſtronger near hand, than thoſe thar are not Poreblind, and can rcad 
and write tmaller Letters. The cauſc is, for that the Spirits V.fual, in thoſe 
that ace Poreblind, are thinner and rarer, than in others; and therefore the 
greater light diſperſeth them. For the ſame cauſe they need contraQting; 
but being contraQted, are moreſtrongthan thc Viſual Spirits of ordinary cycs 
are; as when we ſeethorowa Leve!, the fight is the ſtronger : . And ſo is it, 
when you gather the Eye-lids ſomewhat cloſe: Anditis commonly fcenin 
thoſe that are Poreblind, that they do much gather the eye-lids togerher, 
But old Men, when they would ſec rorcad, put the Paper ſomewhat a far off, 
The caule is; for that old Mens Spirits Viſual, contrary to thofe of Pore, 
blind Men unite not, but when the objeQt is atſomec good diſtance from their 
Eyes: 
: Men ſee better when their Eyes are over-againſt the Sun or a Candle, if 


Glaring of the Sun, or the Candle, doth weakenthe Eye ; whereas the Light 
circumfuſed is enough for the Perception. For we ſec, that anover-light 
maketh the-Eyes dazel, inſomuch as perpetual looking againſt rhe Sun, 
would cauſe Blindneſs. Again, if Men come out of a great light, into a 
dark room; and contrariwiſe, if they come ont of a darkroom into alight 
room, they ſcem to have a Miſt before their Eyes, and ſec worſe than they 
ſhall doafcer they haye ſtaid alittle while, either in the light, or in the dark. 
The cauſe is, forthat the Spirits Viſual, are upon a ſudden change diſturbed, 
and put out of order; and till they be recolleQed, do not perform their 
FunRion well. For when they are much dilated by light, they cannot con- 
trat ſuddenly; and whenthey are muck contraQted by darkneſs, they cannot 
dilate ſuddenly. And excels of both theſe, (chat is, of the Dilatation, and 
ContraQion of the Spirits Viſual) if ir be long, deſtroyeth the Eye. For as 
long looking againſt the Sun, or Fire, hurteth che Eyeby Dilatation, ſo curi- 
ous painting in ſmall Volumes, and reading of ſmall Letters, do hurt the Eye 
by contraQtion. 

It hath been obſerved, that in Anger the Eyes wax red ; and in Bluſh- 
ing, notthe Eyes, butthe Ears, and the parts behind them. | The caulc is, for 
that in Anger, theSpirits aſcend and wax cagerz which is moſt cafily ſeenin 
the Eyes, becauſe they are tranſlucide, though withal it maketh both the 
Checks, and the Gils red; butin Bluſhiag, it is truc, the Spirits aſcend like- 
wiſe to ſuccor, both the Eyes and the Face, which are the parts.that labor: 
Burt when they are repulſed by the Eycs, for that the Eyes, in ſhame do put 
back the 5pirits that aſcend to them, as unwilling rolook abroad : Forno 
Man, inthat paſſion, doth look ſtrongly, but dejeQtedly , and that repulfton 


| from the Eyes, diverteth the Spirits and heat more tothe Ears, and the parts | 


by them; 

4 The objeRs of the Sight, may cauſe a great plezſure and delight inthe | 
Spirits, but no pain or great offence; except itbeby Memory, as hath been | 
ſaid, The Glimpſes and Beams of Diamonds that ſtrike the Eye, Indian Fea- 
thers, that have glorious colours, the coming into a fair Garden, the coming 
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into a fair Room richly furniſhed ; a beauriful perſon, and the like, do de- 
light and exhilarate the Spirits much. The reaſon, why. it holdeth not in 
the offence is, for that the Sight is moſt ſpiritual of the Senſes, whereby ir 
hath no obje& groſs cnough to offend ir. But the cauſe (chiefly) is, for 
that there be no aCive objeAs to offend the Eye. For Harmonical Sounds, 
. | and Diſcordant Sounds, are both AQive and Poſitive; foare (weet ſmells, 
and ſtioks ; ſoare bitter; and ſweets, in taſtes 3; fo are over-hot, and over- 
cold, in touch; bur blackneſs, and darkneſs, are jndeed but privatives ; aad 
therefore have little or no Activity. Somewhat they doconrriſtate, but yery 
lictle, | | 


— —— 


Alter of the Sea, or otherwiſe, looketh blacker when itismoved; and 

whiter when ir rcſteth. The cauſeis, ſor that by means of the Moti- 
on, the Beams of Light pals not ſtraight, and therefore muſt be darkned; | 
whereas when it reſteth, the Beams do pats ſtraight, Beſides, ſplendor hath a 
degree of whitencſs, eſpecially; if there be alittle repercufſion; fora Look. 
ivg-Glaſs with the Sccel behinde, lookerh whiter than Glaſs ſimple. "This 
Experiment deſcrveth to be driven further, in trying by what means Motion 


_ have been by ſome of the £Ancientt, compared and forted with 
the Inſet; bur I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould, for they have Male, 
and Female; as other F:ſh have ; neither arethey bred of, Parrefaion, cſpe- 
cially ſach as do moye. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that Oyfters, and Cockles, 
and Muſſels, which move not, haye not difcriminare Sex. ,2uere, in what 
time, and how they are bred > Ir ſeemerh, that Shells of Oylters are bred 
where none were before; and itis tryed, thatthe great Horſe- Muſle, with the 
fine ſhell, that breedeth in Ponds, hath bred within thirty years : Bur the, 
which is ſtrange; it hath been tryed, that they do not onely gape and ſhut as 
the Oylters do, but remove from one place to another, © | 


He Senſes are alike ſtrong, both on theright fide, and onthe left ; but the 
Limbs on the right ſide are ſtronger, The canfe. may be, for thatthe 
Brain, which is the Inſtrument of Senſe, is alike on both ſides ; but Motion, 
2nd habilities of moving, are ſomewhat holpen from the Liver, which lieth 
on the right-ſide; It may be alſo, for that the Senſes are putin exerciſe, in- 


moſt on the right.fide, whereby cuſtom helpeth : For we fee, thar ſome are 
left-handed, which are ſuch ashave uſcd the left-hand moſt, + 
"tions make the parts more fleſhy, and full : As we fee bothin Men, and | 
-in'the Currying, of Horſes, &c. The caufeis, for that they draw greater | 
quantity of Spirits and Blood to the parts 3 and again, becauſe they draw the 
Aliment more forcibly from within; and again, becauſe they relax the Pores, 
and fo make better paſſage for the Spirits, Blood, and Aliment: Laftly,” be- 
cauſe they diſſipate, and diſgelt any Inutite, or Excrementitious moiſture, 
which: 1ljcth in the Fl ſh; all which help Affimulation.  Fridions alſo do, | 
more fill and impinguate the Body, than Exetcife, The cauſe is, forthat in | 
Friftions, the inward parts are at reſt ; which in excrciſe are beaten (many | 
times) toomuch: And for the ſame reaſon (as we have noted heretofore) 
Galliſlaves are fat and fleſhy, becauſe they ſtir the Limbs more, and the in-| 
ward parts leſs. ts 

=z . All 


may hinder oight, | 


differently on both ſides from the time of our Birth ; bur the Limbs areuſed | 
| 
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Ll Globes a far off, appcarflat. The caulc is, for thatdiltance, being a | 
ſecundary objed of light, is not otherwiſe diſcerned, than by more or | 
leſs light; which diſparity, when it cannot be diſcerned, all ſeemeth one: | 
Asit is (generally) in obje&ts not diſtinctly diſcerned ; furſo Letrers, if they f 
be fo far off, as they cannot be dilccrned, ſhew bur as duskiſh Paper; and | 
all Engravings and Emboſlings (a far oft) appearp/'ain. n 
He uttermeſt parts of Shadows, ſeemever to tremble The cauſt is, for 
T that the little Moats which we ſceinthe Sun, do «ver ſtir, though there r 
beno Wind ; and therefore thoſe moving, in the meeting of the Light and K 
the Shadow, from the Light to the Sh:dow, and from the Shadow to the ir 
Liplit, do ſhew the ſhadow to move, becau'cthe Medinm moveth. 
allow and Narrow Seas, break more than deep and large. The caulc is, ] 
for that the Impulſion being the ſame in both ; where there isa greater t5 
quantity of Water, and likewile ſpace ray there the Water roulcth, in 
and meveih, both more f{lowly, and with a (loper riſe andfall: But where B 


there is leſs Water, and leſs ſpace, and the Warer daſheth more againſtthe 
bottom 3 there it moveth more ſwiftly, and more in Precipice; For in the | 


breaking of the Waves, there isever a Precipice. 

. FE hath been obſerved by the eAnciens, that Salt-warer boiled, or boiled 
and cooled again, is more potable, than of itſelf raw ; and.yerthe taſte 

of Salt, in Diſtillations by Fire, riſeth not : For the Diſtilled Water will be 


; E'x; riment 
|Solfry 

, touching the 
| Dultoration of 


| Salt water, 


| 
j 
' 
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; touching the 
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freſh. The cauſe may be, for that the Salt part of the Water, doth partly tif 
riſe into a kinde of Scum onthe rop, and partly gocth into a Sediment in tai 
the bottom; and ſo is rathera ſeparation, than an evaporation. Burtitis too wh 

roſstoriſc into a vapor; and lo is a bitter taſte likewiſe; For ſimple diſtil- thi 


jþ 


d Waters of Worm? ood, and the like, arc not bitter. 


T hath been ſetdown before, that Pirs upon the Sea-7hores turn into freth 
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Water, by Percolation of che Salr through the Sand : Bur it is further 
note, by ſome of the Anciens, that in ſomeplaces of ,frich, -atter atime, 
the Water in ſuch Pits will become brakiſh again. The caulc js, for that 
after atime, the very Sands, thorow which the Salt-Warer paſſeth, become 
Salt; and fothe Strainer itſelf istinfted with Sale. Theremedy therefore is | 
ro dig ſtill new Pits, when the old wax brackiſh; as if you would change 
your Strainer. . 


T. hath bcen obſerved by the Ancients, that Slr-Warer will diſſolve Sale:put 

into. it, in Icfs time , than Freſh Water will difolve ir. The cauſe may 
be, farthat the Salt in the precedent Water,doth by ſimilitude of Subſtance, 
dray the Salt new put in, unto it; whereby it diftuſeth in the Liquor more 
ſpcedily. This is a noble Experiment, if it be true; forit ſheyeth means of 
more quick and caſic Infuſtons,and it is likewiſe a good inſtance of Axtradi- 
on by Similitude of Subſtance, Try it with Sugar put into Water, formerly 
ſugred, and into other V Vater unſugred, 


P*: Sear into Wine, part of it above, part under the Fine ; and youſhall 


finde (that which may ſcem ſtrange) thatthe Sugar above the YYine, will 
that 


AttraFion, 
[ 


 -<— —————————————— ———— —— ——__—_——— 


ſoften and diſſolve ſooner than that within the Wine. The cauſe is, for 
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the 
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the Wine entreth that part of the Sugar whichis under the Wine, by ſim- 
Infuſion or Spreding ; bue that part above the Wine is likewiſe torced | | 
[Sucking : For all Spongy Bodies expelthe Air, and draw in Liquor, if 
{it be contiguous; as welee it alſoin Sponges, putpart above the Water. -Ic | 
is worthy the inquiry, to ſee how yourtiay make more accurate Infuſions, | 
by helpof AttraQtion, 


| 


F7JAtcr in Wells is warmer in Winter thanin Summer ; and o Air in > 

Caves. The cauſcis, for that inthe higher parts, under the tarth, | Experiment 

there is a degree of ſome heat (as appeareth in ſulphurcous Veins, &c.) | Solitary. 

which ſhut cloſe in (as in Wintet) is the Nors ; but if ir perſpire (as it goth | Heer ups 
inSummer) it is the leſs. 722 6 or; 4 Earth, 
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Experiment 


F is reported, that amongſt the Leucadians, in ancicnttime, upon a ſuper- 
ſirion, they did uſe to precipitate a Man from ahigh Cliff into the | SN 

tying about him with ſtrings, ar ſome diſtance, many great Fowls 3 and fix- |;guchiog, | 
ing unto his Body divers Feathers fpred, to break the tall. Certainly many |#ying inthe 
Birds of good Wing (as Kites, and the like) would bear-up a good weight w_ 

as they flie ; and fpreding of Feathers thin and cloſe, and in great bredth, : 
| will likewiſe: bear up agreat weight, being even laid -withour tilting upon | 
the ſides. Ihe further extenfion of this Experiment for Flying, may be | 
thought upon. "OY Sha 1 «+ 
FqHere is in ſome places (namely, in Cepbelonis) a little Shrub, which! gg, | 
T they call Holy Oak, or Dwarf Oct. Upon the Leaves whereof there-| Experiment | 
tiſerh a Tumor, like a Bliſter ; :which they gather, and rub oucof it, a cer- | Solitary, | 
tain red duſt, that converteth (after a while) inro Worms, which they kil __ ” | 
with'Wine, (as'is roported} whicn they begin to quicken: With this Dult [/#.. * 
they Die Scarlet. 27 > coil » | / 


N Zan, it is very otdinary, to make Mcn impotent, to accompany with | 888. ; 
JT their Wives. The like is praQtiſed in Gaſcory, whercit is called Nover £ Taperiencns | 
| Fgvillere, Tt is praRiifed alvvays upon the Wedding day.! | And in Zend, the |uching | 
| Mothers themſelyesdoitby yvay of prevention,becaufſe thereby they hinder || areleficieving. 


thier Charms, and can undo their ovvn.  Itis a thing the Giyil Lov taketh|| | 


F 


| knovvledge of, and therefore isof no light regard.  . // | ; 


. 
l 


\ 


| 


| 


'T is a common Experiment, butthe cauſe is miſtaken. Take! a Pot, (or: ggg, | 
L better aGlals, 'becauſe therein you may ſec the Mation) and fot a Candle 'xxperiment | 
lighted in the Bottom of a Baſon of Water; and turnthe Mouth of the Pot. —_ | 
or Glaſs oycr the Candle; and ityvill make the Waterzils. , They afcribeir rj; of ae 
tothe dravving ot heat, ' oyRich is not true! . For it appeareth plainly to tie by 2cenref | 
but a Motiori of-Nexe, vyhiclythey call Nederur yacunm; and it procetdeth |**=* 
thus; TheFlame of the Cardle as ſoon, as itris covered; -being fuffpcared'} .:>» } 
the cloſe Air;/lefſenerh by hetle and little: -During'vyhich time, there is 
me little afeent of Water, 'bat notmuch; for tho Flame occupying leſs 
and leſs roons, 45'it lefleneti} rhe Watcrfhitceedetr,: Burupon the ibftant. 
of the Candles pomp out, theroisafudden rife of agreatdealof Watergfor 
that tnat the Body of the Flamellerhnomore place ;: and (o the Airand | 
Warer fucceed: [fe vyorRetth thefame eftcA, if icſteadiof Water, you pur 
Flov ver, or Sand, into the Bafon : Which ſhevveth,vbarit {snotthe Flames 
dravving tac Liquor, as Nouriſhment, as itis ſuppoſed ; for all ma ; 
c 
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| exciting of the Motions of Spirits. 


{ with a Skrecn between ; and toſee whether that which ſtandeth expoſed to 


{ Fiſh expoſed to the Moon-beams, and again expoſed to the Air when the 


| Worms, having a lictle Water caft upon them, to ſee whether will putrehie 


| greater. 
[grow fooneſt, if rhey'be ſet or :cut in theincreaſe of the Moon: Alſo, that 


_T Moon'; andifo of:Marrow in the Bones, and fo of Oyfters and Cockles; 
' | which of all thc reſtare the cafieft tried; if you'have them in Pies. 


| may: bep and therefore beſt in Pots: Let the Pats alſo ſtand wherenoRain 


alike unto it, as it is ever in motion of Nexe ; infomuch, as L have (cen the 
Glaſs, being held bythe hand, hath lifted up the Biſon, andall: Themotidn 
of Nexe did ſo claſp the bottom'of the Baſon. ' That Experiment, when the 
Baſon was lifted up, was made with Oy!, and not with Water, Nevertheltf 
this this is true, thar atthe very furſt ſetting of the Mouth of theGlaſi, upon 
the bottom of the Baſon, it draweth napthe Water alittle, and then (tandeth 
ar a ſtay, almoſtcillthe Candles going out, as was faid. This may ſhew ſome 
Autradtionar firſt; -burof this we will ſpeak more, wheti we handic Array 
ons by Hear, | | 8\# 


F the Power of the Celeſtial Batits, and whit more ſecret influences 
O they have, beſides the two manifeſt influcnces of Heat and Lighr, wel 
(hall ſpeak, when we handle Experiments touching the Celefti.el Bodies : M-an 
while,” we will give fome DireQions for more certain Tryals of the Vertut 
and Influences of the Moon, which is ourneareſt Neighbor, =y 

The Influences of the Moon (molt obſerved) are four ;; the drawing} 
forth of Heat; the Inducing of Putrefaion; the increaſe of Moiſture ; the 


-Forthe drawing forth of Heat, we have formerly preſcribed to take 
Water warm, and to ſetpart of it againſt the Moon-beams, and part of it 


the Beams will not cool ſooner. But becauſe this is but a ſmall interpoſition, | 
(though inthe Sun! we ſee aſtnall ſhide doth much) it were good to try it] 
when the Moon ſhincth; 'and when the Moon” ſhineth not at all; and with 
Water-warm in a Glaſs-bottle-as well as iwa Diſh, and with Cinders, and| 
with Iton'red-hor, &c; «© io * It £73.25 7, | ; 

For the inducing of Putrefaion, ir-were igoodtta try it with Fleſh or 


Moon ſhineth not, for the liketime, to ſee whether will corrupt ſoorer; 
and'try-iralſo wth Capon,or ſome other fowl laid abroad,;to ſce whethet it 
will mottifie and become tender ſooner. 'T ry it alſo with dcad Flies or dew 


ſooner; Tryit alforwith an Apple or Orenge, having holes made 1n theit 
tops, to ſee whether will rot or mould ſooner, Try it-alſo-with Holand 
Chceſe, having Wine put into.it , whether it will breed Mites ſooner or 


'-*  Fortheincreafeof Moiſiute, the opinion-received' is: that Seeds will 
grow ſooneſt, and Hair, and Nails, and Hedges, and Herbs, cur, &c, will 


Brains in Rabits, Wood-cocks,: Calves, &c; 'are fulleſt in the Full of the | 


' ©: ** Take ſome Sceds or Roots 4as'Onions,&ec;) and [ct forne of themim: 
mediarely afterthe Change; 'andothers of the ſame kinde immediately after 
the Falt:' Lec then be as like as: can be, - the Earthalfo theſame as near as 


or Sanmay cometothem, left thadiffetence of the Weather confound the 
Experiment. And then fee in what: time the Seeds {ct, - inthe increaſe of the 
Moon; cometo a cettain height,./and how they difier from thoſe thar are ſet 
jathe-derreaſe of the Moon. fl ir noe te on Lew 
k,. ce 12 LAY | 
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- Ir is like, that the Brain of Man waxeth moiſterand fuller upon the Full 894: 
{of the Moon; and therefore it were good for thoſe that have moilt Brains, 
and are great Drinkers, to rake fume of Lignum Aloet, Roſemary, Frankincenſe; | 
&s. about the Full of the Moon. lr is like alſo, that the Humors in Mens | 
Bodies increaſe and decreaſe, asthe Moon doth ; andthereforc ir weregood | 
'to purge ſome day or two after the Full; for that then the Humors will not | 
repleniſh ſo ſoon again. | 
As for the exciting of the motion of the Spirits, you muſt note; that the 
growth of Hedges, Herbs, Hair, &c. is cauſed from the Moon, by exciting of 
the Spirits; as well as by increaſe of the moiſture. Bur for Spirits in particular, 
thegreat inſtanceisin Lunacies, | 
There may be other ſ:cret effeas of the influence of the Moon, which | 895. | 
are not yet brought into obſervation. Ir may be, thar if it (o fall our; that the 
Wind be North or North-Eaſt, in the Full of the Moon, it increaſerh Cold 3 
andif South or South-Weſt, it difpoſeth the Airfoga good while ro warmth 
andrain; which would be obſerved. 
It may bethat Children and young Cartel that are brought forth in the | . 897. 
Full of the Moon, are (tronger and larger then thoſe thar are brought forth 
in the Wane and thoſe alſo which are begotten in the Full of the Moon : 
So that it might be good Husbandry, to put Ramsand Bulls to their Females 
ſomewhat before the Full of the Moon. It may be alſo , that the Eggs 
laid in the Full of the Moon, breed thebetter Bird; and anumber of the 
like effe&s, which may be brought into obſervation. Puere alſo, whe: 
[ther great Thundcrs and Earth-quakes be not moſt in the Full of the | 


Moon, 


$95. 


——_——— — 
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He turning of Wine to Vinegar; is a kinde of Putrefation; andin | 898. 

making of Vinegar , they uſe to ſet Veſſels of Wine over againſt the |Expenmear 
Noon Sun, which calleth out the more Oily Spirits, and leaveththe Liquor _—_ 
more {our and hard, We ſee alfo, that Burnt- Wine is more hard and aſtrin- |rinegar. 
gent then Wine unburnt. Ir is ſaid, that Cider in Navigations under the Line 
ripeneth, when Wine or Beerfoureth. Ic were good to feta Rundlet of Ver- | 
juice over againſt the Sun in Summer, as tiey do Vinegar, to ſee whether ir 


will cipen and ſwecten, 


 T_ 


Here be divers Creatures that ſlecp all Winter 3 as the Beer, the Hedg- | 599: | 
T bog, the Bat, the Bee, &c. Theſe all wax fat when they ſteep, and cgeſt |» ooh [ 
| . . X . . . outarys 
'not, The cauſe of their factening, during their feeping-time ; may be the touching , | 
ant of aſſimilating ; for whatſoever affimilateth not to Fleſh, rurneth either | Creatures that 
to ſweat or fat. Fhefe Creatures, for part of their ſleeping time;have been |,,,. | 
obſerved not to iir at all ; and for the other parr;to ſtir, bur not to remove, | | 
and they get warm and cloſe places to fleep in. When the Flemmizgs wintred 
in Nova Zembla, the Bearsabout the middle of November went to fleep; and | 
then the Foxes began to come forth, which durft not before. Itis noted by | | 
ſome of the CAncienrs, that the She Bear-breedeth, and lieth in with her 
young daring that time of Reſt, andthata Bearbig with young hath ſeldom | 


been lecn, | Experiment | 


| QOme Living Creatures are procteated by Copulation between Male and |&,,c102. 
JI Female, ſome by PutrefaQion; and of thoſe which come by PutrefaRion, | Crearures by 
many do (nevertheleſs) afterwards procreateby Copulation, For the cauſe Tar | 
of both Generations : Firſt, it is moſt certain, that the cauſe of all Vivis (a9, 
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Natural Hiſtory ; 
fication is a gentle and proportionable heat; working upon agluttinous and 
yielding ſubſtance ; for:the heat doth bring forth Spirit in that ſubſtance, 
and the ſubſtance being gluttinous, produceth two cfteQs ;' the one, That 
the Spirit is detained, and cannot break forth ; the other. That the matter 
being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion of the Spirits, 
after ſome ſwelling into ſhape and members, Thercfore all Sperm, all Men- 
{irucus ſubſtance, all matter whereof Creatures are produced by Putrefatti. 
on, have evermore a Cloſeneſs, Lentor, and Sequacity. It ſeemeth therefore 
that the Generation by Sperm onely, and by Putretation, have two diffe. 
rent cauſes. The firſt is, for that Creatures which haye a definite and exaQ 
ſhape (as thoſc have which are procreated by Copulation) cannot be produ- 
ccd by a weak and caſualheat ; nor out of matter, which is not exaQly pre. 
| pared according to theSpecies, The fecond is, for that there is a greater 
time required for Maturation of perfe& Creatures ; for if the time required 
in Vivification be of any length, then the Spirit will cxhalc before the Crea- 
ture be mature 3 except it be incloſedin a place where it may have continu. 
ance of the heat, acceſs of ſome nouriſhment to maintain ir, andcloſcneſs 
that may keep it from exhaling ; and ſuch places, or the Wombs and Matri. 
ces of the Females : And thereforeall Creatures made of PutrefaQion, are 
of more uncertain ſhape, and are made in ſhorter time, and need not (oper. 
fe an encloſure, though ſome cloſeneſs be commonly required. As for 
the Heathen opinion, which was, Thatupon great mutations of the World, 
perfe& Creatures were firſt ingendred of Concretion, as well as Frogs, and 
Worms, and Flies, and ſuch like, are now 3 we know it to be vain: Bur if 
any ſuch thing ſhould be admitted, diſcourſing agcording to ſenſe, it cannot 
be, except youadmit of a Chaos firſt, and commixture of Heaven and Earth; 
= the Frame of the World once in order, cannot effeR itby any exccls or 
caſualty, | | y ; 
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= He Philoſophy of Pythagoras (which was full of Super- |Experiments 
Ny] ſtirion) did firſt plant a Monſtrous Imagination, which _—_— 
afterwards was, by the School of Flats, and others, |Tranſmiſion 
watred and nouriſhed. It was, That the Horld was one |*"* es of 
entire perfet Living Creature 3 infomuch, as © Apollonius of ras yp 
T yana, a Pythagorean Prophet, attirmed, That the Ebb- \the Force of | 
ing and Flowing of the Sea wasthe Reſpiration of the |": 
| World, drawing in Water as Breath, and putting it 
forth again. They went on, andinferred, Thatif the World were a Living 
Creature, it had a Soul and Spirit; which alſo they held, calling it Spiritu 
' Mundi, the Spirit or Soul of the World; by which, they did not intend God, 
(for they did admit of a Deity beſides) but onely tne Soul, or Effential Form 
'of the Univerſe. This Foundation being laid, they might build upon it what 
'they would; forin a Living Creature, though neverſogrear (as for example, 
in a great Whale) the Senſe and the Aﬀects of any one part of the Body 
itiſtantly makea T ranſcurſion throughoutthe whole Body : So thatby this 
they did infinuate, that no diſtance of place, nor want orindiſpoſition of 
Matter, could hinder Magical Operations ; but that (for example ) we 
{might here in Europe have Senſe and Feeling of that which was done in 
China; and likewiſe, we might work any efte& without and againſt Marte : 
And this not holden by the co-operation of Angels or Spirits, butonecly by 
/the Unity and Harmony of Nature. There were ſome allo that ſtaid nor 
here, but went further, and held, That if the Spirit of Man (whom they 

'call the ©MHicrocoſm) do give a fit touch to the Spirit of the World, by _ 
Imaginations and Belicts, it might command Nature-; for Paracelſu, a | 
\fomze darkſome Authors of Magick, do aſcribe to Imagination exalted the 
Powerof Miracle-working Faith. With cHcſe yaſt and bottomleſs Follies | 
Men have been (in part) entertained: Þ 
129 S 4 Bur 
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| Witch or a Sorcerer to put on a belict, that they can hurt ſuch perſons. 


| a Pute,&c. it may make him more ave and induſtrious; and again, more 


; conhdent and periiſting, then otherwiſc hc would be. Now the great effett; 


| | vers wiſc Judges have preſcribed and cautioned, Men may not too raſhly 
HA. Lis believe 


Natural Hiſtory 


Butwe, that held firm tothe Works of God, and tothe Senſe, which 
is Gods Lamp, (Luc ms Dei Spiraculum Hominis) V ill enquire with all £9. 
briety and Sevcrity,- whether there be to be found in the Foot-ſteps ot N1- 
ture any ſuch Tranſmiſhon and Influx of Immateriate Virtues 3 aid whar ' 
the force of Imagination is, either upon the Body Imaginane, or upon | 
another Body ; Wherein itwill be like that Jab6r of Hercules in urging the 
Stable of Angew, to ſeparate trom Superſtitious and Magical Artsand Oh. 
ſcrvations, any thing that is clean and purc Natural, andnot'to be cither 
contemned or condemned. And although we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of this in more places tien one, yer we will now make ſome entrance. 


| thercinto. o | | 


Fnare tobe admonilhed, thatthey do not withdrayy ctedit from the 

Operations by Tranſmiffion of Spirits and Force of Imagination, 
becauſe the efteAs fail ſometimes. For as in InfeQion and Contagion from 
Body to Body, (asthe Plague, and thelike) it is moſt certain, thae the 1n-| 
feQion is received (many times) by the Body Paſlive , bur yer is by the | 
ſtrength and good dilpolition thereof repulſed, and wrought our, before ir 
be formcd into a Diſeaſe ; ſo much more in Impreſſions from Minds to | 
Minde, or from Spirit to Spirit, the Impreſſion taketh, but is cncountred 
and overcome by the Minde and Spirit, which is Paſfive, before it work any 
manifcft effe& : And therefore'they work moſt upon weak Mindes and 
Spirits ; as thoſc of Women, Sick Perſons, Superſtitious and fearful Per. 
ſons, Children, and young Creatures. 

Neſcio quis 'teneres oculus mibi faſcinat Agnos : 

The Poet ſpeakethnotof Sheep, bur of Lambs. As for the weakneſs of the 
Power of them upon. Kings and Magiſtrates, it may be aſcribed (beſides the 
main, which is the Prote&ion of God over thoſc that execute his place) to 
the weakneſs of the Imagination of the Imaginant ; for it is hard fora 


| + .:Men are tobe admoniſhed onthe other fide, that they donot eaſily give 
| placeand creditto.thele operations, becauſethey anc many times: For 

che cauſe of this ſucceſsis (oft) to be truly aſcribed unto the force of Aﬀeti- 
onand:-Imagination uponthe Body Agent, and then by a ſecondary means it 
may work upon a diverſe Body. As for example, If a man carry a Planets Sea 
or 2 Ring, or ſome part of a Beat, believing ſtrongly that it will help him to 
obtain his Love, or tokeep him from danger of hurt in Fight, or to prevail in 


tharmay come of _— and Perſeverance (cſpecially in civil buſineſs) who 
knowethnot ? For we ee audacity doth almoſt binde and mate the weaker 
ſort. of Mindes; and the {tate of Humane ARionsis fo variable, thatto try 
thing#6ft, and nevertogive over, doth wonders: Therefore itwere a meer 
fallacy: and n iſtaking to aſcribe that to the Force of Imagination upon an- 
| other Body, whichis but the Force. of Imagination upon the proper Body; 
: for there is no doubt-but that Imagination and vchemenrt Aﬀettion work 
 greatly.upon the Body of the Imaginanr, aswe ſhall ſhew in due place. 

| Menarc tobcadmoniſhed, that asthey are not tomiſtake the caules of 
theſe -Operations, ſo much leſs my are to miſtake the Fat or Effce, 
 and'rallily | to.cake that for done- which is not done. And therefore, as di- 
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the Witches themſelves are Imaginative; and believe oft-times th2y do that 
which they do not ; and'pebpte are credutous in that point, /and'feady ro 
impure Accidents and Natutal operations to Witchctaſe,' It is worthy the 
| obferying, thar both in ancient andlate times, (as in the Theſihias Witches, 
and'the mectings of Witches that have been recorded by fo many late Con- 
feſſtons) the great wonders which they tell of carrying in the Air, rrans- 
forming themſelves into other Bodies, &c. are ſtill reported to be wrought, 
tot by lncantation or Ceremonies, bar by Oiatmenrs and Anointing thems 
ſelves all over. This may juttly move a' Man to think, that theſe Fables are 
che effes of Imagination ; for iris certain, that Ointmerits do all. Af they be 
laid on any thing'thick) by ſtopping of the Pores, ſhut in the Vapor, and 
{nd them to the head extreamly, And for the particular Ingredients of 
thoſe Magical Ointments, it is like they are opiate and foporiferous: For 
Anointing of "the 'Forchead, Neck, Feet; Back-bone, we know is ufed for 
procuring dead ſleeps. And if any Man'fay, that this effe& would be bet: 
ter done by inward potions ; anſwer may be made,that the Medicines which 
$0 tothe Ointments are ſoltrong, thatif they were uſed inwards, they would 
kill thoſe that uſe them 3 and therefore they work potently, though ourt- 


We will divide the ſeveral kindes of the operations by tranſmiſſion of 
Spirits and Imagination, which will give no ſmall light to the Experiments 
that follow. - A'!l operations by tranſmiſſion of Spirits and Imagination have 
this, that they work at diltance, and notattouch ; 'and-they are theſe being 
diſtinguiſhed, Ds | Who 
+ Tne firſt is, The” Tranſmiſſion or Emiiffion of the thinner and more 
airy parts of Bodies, as in' Odors and JafeQtidns; and this is, of all the 
reſt; rhe molt 'corporeal. Bat you mult remember withal, that there 
ea number of thoſe Emiſſiens; both unwhoteſorii#and wholeſome, that 
ive no ſmell at all : Forthe Pldgue many 'tinies when it is taken giveth 
no'ſent at all; and there be many good and healthful Airs, as they appear 
by Habitationi, 4nd other proofs, that differ not in Smell from other Airs. 


very ſuddenly diffaſed ;. as the alteration which the Air reeciveth in Egype al- 
moſt immediatcly upon the riſing of the River of Nitw, whereof we haye 
Ipoken. | | 

P \” The ſecondis, the Tranſmiſſion or Emiſſion of thoſethings that we call 
Spiritual Species, as Vi(ibles and Sounds; the one whereof we have hand- 
led,” and the other we ſhall handle in dueplace. Theſe move (ſwiftly and at 
great diftance, but then they require a Hedium well diſpoled,and their Tranſ- 
miſhon is eaſily ſtopped, 

\- The thirgis; rhe Emiſſions whichcauſe Attraftion of certain Bodies at 
ditance; wherein though the Loadſtone be commonly placed in the firſt 


the' drawing of Amber, and Jet, and other -Eleffrick, Bodies, and the At- 
tration in Gold of the Spirit of Quick-filyer at diſtance, and the Attration | 
of Hear at diſtance , and that-of-fire to N pars, and that of ſome Herbs | 
Water, though at diſtance, and divers others, we ſhall handle ; but | 
er not under this preſent title , but under the title of Attration in | 


| 


bcheve rhe Conteſſhon of Wuches, nor yertbe evidence againſt them : Far | 


And under this head you may-place all Imbibitions of Air; where the ſub- |' 
ſtarice is material, odor-like, whereof ſome neyerthele(s are ſtrange, and |. 
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| tera Magick, have brought into an Art or Precept ; andit is this, That if 


The fourth is,.the Emiſkon- of- Spirits, .and Immateriate Powers and 
Virtues, in thaſe things which workby the univerſal coakguration and Sym- 
pathy ofthe Warld ;, not by Forms; or Celeſtial Influxes, (as isyaioly caught 
and received) but by the Primitiye Nature-gf Matter, . andthe lecds of 
things;/” Of this kindeis (as we yet ſmppole) the working of the Loadltoae, 
which isby conlent with the Glabeof- the Eatihyrof thiskinde is the motion 
of Gravity, which by conſent ph denſe Bodies with the Globe of the Earth; 
Of this kinde is ſome difpoſition-of Bodies to Rotation , and particularly 
from Eaſtto Welt; of which kinde, we conceive the Main Float and Reflaar 
of the Sea is, which is by conſenr' of the Univerle, as part of the Diurna 
Advtion. Theſe Immateriate Virwes have this property differing from others, 
that the diverſity of the Aedium hindreththem nor, but they paſs through all 
Mediums, yet at determinate diſtances. And of theſc we ſhall ſpeak, as they 
are incident to (ſeveral Titles. - + | | 

The fifth is, the Emillion of Spirits; and this is the principal in our in- 
tention tO handle now in this place; namely, the. operation of the Spirits of 
the nainde. of Man \upon other Spirits 3 and this is of a dopblenature;, the 
operation of the AﬀeRions, if they be vehemem 3 and the operation of the 
Imagination, jt it beftrong. But theſc two are ſo coupled, 2s we ſhallhandle 
them together z for when an envious or amorous aſpeQdoth infe@t the Spj- 
rits of another, there is joyned both AﬀeQion and Imagination, - 

The fixth is, the influxes of the Heavenly Bodies, beſides thoſe two mani. 
feſt ones of Heat and Light, (Bur theſe we will handle, where we handle the 
Calrſtiat Bedjes and ations. | " = 

The ſeventh is, the operations of Sympathy, which the Writers of N# 


you deſire to ſuper-induce any Virtue on Diſpofttion upona Perſon, you 
ſhonld take rhe Living Creature,+in which ghar Nirtue is moſt eminent and in| 
perteion:; of that Ereature, you mult rake, the parts. wherein that Virtue, 
chiefly. is collocate,.;Again,'you mult take the parts in-the time, -and,aQ 
when that Virtue js;moſt inexerciſe, and then you mplt apply; it ro that part| 
of Man, . wherein tbat Virzuo chiefly conſiſterh,! As if. you would ſuper- 
induce Conrage and Foxtimde,' take a Lion, Or a Cock; -and take the Heart, Toih, 
or Pewof the Lioys oh the Heary, or Spur of the Geek : Take thoſe parts im- 
mediately-after the Lionor the Cock have been in fight, and let them be. worn 
upon a Mans heart or; wriſt, Of theſe and ſuch like Sympethies we ſhall ſpeak. 
under this preſent, Title. | 6 

The cighth and laſt is, an Emifſion of Immateriate Virtues, ſuchas we' 
are a litie doubtfalto propound it is- ſo prodigious , bur that it js ſo con- 
{tantly avouched by many : And we haye ſet it down as a Law toour ſelves, 
roexamiac things ro the bottom; ' and not to receive upon credit, or rejet 
upen:improbabilitics, until there hath paſſed adye examination, This is the 
Sympathy of Individuals; foras there is a Sympathy of Species, ſo (it may bc) there 
is a- Sympathy of Individuals; that is, that in things, or the partsof things that 
have been once contiguous or entice, there ſhould remain a tranſmiſon of 
Virtue:from the one tothe Other,/ay berween the Weapon and-the Wound. 
Wahcreupon is blazed abroad the operation of Fagummm Tels, and fo of a 
pieesof Lard, orftick,of Eldor, &e.. Thar if part of it be. conſumed or pu- 
ircfied, it will work upon theather parts ſevered. Now we willpurſuc the 
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TT He. Plague is many times taken without manife(t fenſe,' a:hath been i nes 
ia ſaid; and. they report, that where:ltis found i3iharb a ſent:of the tmell | Experiments 
at :a Mcllow Apple, and (as fome.Gay)-of May-floawers.: And litg>:atfo-re- | Contents | 


etived, thar faclls of Flowers thatare Mellow and Lafhious, are ul for the Rs oe | 
Plague; as White Lilies, Givyſtiys, and Hyacirebs, -- -\'« « af Spirits L Fa 
a». ' 3 ) | , por wr Exha- 


m_ * 44 - 


The Plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as continually areaboutthem lhe. —_— 
'that/havethe Plague, as copers of the Sick), and:Phykcians; horagain by | $13- 
|.ſuch as take Antideres, cithes inward (a3 CAbtbridate, :Janiper-berriet, Rue, Leaf, | 
land Seed, &e.), or outward {as :Angelics, Zetdoary, and the like inthe Mouth ; 
|iTZar, (albenum, andthe hkein Parfurne tf Nor agaithby old people, and luch. 
| asare of a dryand cold complexion, On the other fide, the Plague taketh 

|{ooneſt hold of thoſe that come out of:aifte(h Air, . and of rhoſe that are faft- 
| [ings athdof Children; and it is likewiſe nored-to gona Blood more then 
ro a ſtranger.:/ bat ETC [1.30 is #6391 
::  Themoſtpernicious InſeQion, nextihe Plague, ' isthe ſmell of the Goal, | 914. 
'when Priſoners have been long, and. cloſe, and naſtily kept z whereof we 
-have had in our time, exptriencetwice orthrice, when both theJudges that 
ſat upon the Goal, and numbers of thoſethar attended the buſineis,ot were 
preſent, ſickned upon it, and died. Therefore itwere gaod wiſdom, that in 
ſuch caſes the Goal were aired before they be brought forth. & 

Our of queſtion, if (uch foul ſmells be made by Art, andby che\Hand, | $15. 

they conſiſt chiefly of Mans fleſh, or ſweat; putrcfied 5: for theyarenor thole 
ſtinks which the Noſtrils ſtraight abhor and expel,. that-are moſt pernicious, } .: | 
but ſuch Airs as have ſome {imilitude with Mans body, andſo infinuace them-. 
lelyes, and betray the Spirits. There may be great danger inuſing ſuch Com. £21 
| paſitions in great Meeringsof People withia Houſes; 196 in Churches, at fr. 
raignments, at Plays and Solemnities, and the like ; For poyſoning of Air is no 
leſs dangerous; then poyſoning of Water,! which hath been uſed by the Tarks | . 
inthe Wars, and was uſed by Emanuel Conmenus towards the Chriſtians, when | 
they paſſed through his Countrey to the Hely Land. : And theſe empoyſon- 
'ments of Air are the more dangerous in| Mectirigs of People, becauſe'the @] 
much breath of People doth further the reception of the Infeion. And | | 
therefore when any ſuch thing is feared, .itwere good thole publick places | 
were perfumed before the Aſſemblies. | 
+... Theempoyſonment of parcicular perſons by Odors, hath been reported | 916. 
tobe in perfumed Gloves, or the ike. Anditis like they mingle the poyſon 
that is deadly with ſome ſmells that are ſweet , Which alſo maketh it 
the ſooner reecived. Plagues alſo have been raiſed by Anointings of the 
Chinks of Doors, andthe like; not ſo much by thetouch, as forthat it is 
common for men. when they fizde any thing wet upon their finger. to 
putthem totheir Noſe ; which men therefore ſhould rake heed how they 
do.  Thebeſtis, that theſe Compoſitions of InfeRious Airs cannot be made 
wichout dangers of death to them that make them z-but then again, they 
may have ſome Cntidores to ſave themiclyes 3 fo raarmen ought not tobe 
ſecure of it. . 4”; 
| There have been indiversCountreys great Plaguer by the putrefation of | gx " 
great ſwarms of Grashoppers and Locuffs, when they have been dead and caſt 
upon heaps. 
+ It hapneth oft in Cc, that there are Damps which kill either by | 9x8, 
Suffocation , or by the poyſonous nature of the CIineral; and thoſe that 1 
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 theit Brains-hort and ftupeficd by che Metalline Vapors: Amonglt which, it 
| is noredy thar the Spiriis'of Quick-ſilyer ever flie tothe Skull, Teeth, or 
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4 manifeſt ſtrangling,” {When the Darchmes wiricred at Noys.' Zembla ; and 


|| coal they:had, wherewith. (ar firſt) they were much refreſhed 5 but a little 
| after. they had fat about the fire, 'there grew a general ſilence and Jothneſ; 
{ro ſpeak amongſt them ; and immediately after, one of the weakeſt of 
[|]. the Company fell down in a ſwoon : Whereupon, 'they doubting what it 
'| was, opened their door to let in Air,” and fo faved themſelves; Theeffe& 
[| (no:daubr) is wrought by the infpiſſttion of the Air, and ſo of the 
| Breathand Spirits.. ; Tne like enſueth in Rooms newly Plaiſtred, if a fire 
;| be made.in rhem-5.. whereof no leſs Man then the Emperor ' Fovinians 
| died, | 


| the firtShowers afrerlong Drought. 
| quintide, have beca pur into a great Scouring by the Vapor onely. 


'| hath ſuch a ſtrong Spirit, that ic provoketh a continual Sneeingin thoſe that 


| 60 Gen and Herbs good by killingthe Worms. 
The Tradition is no lefs ancient,” that the Befilik killeth by aſpeQ; and| 


| &c.® 


{ worketh, partly by opening, but chiefly by the opiate virtue, which con- 
denſerh rhe Spirits, It were good therefore to try the taking of Fames by | 


—— 


deal much in Refining, or other works abour Metals and Minerals, have 


poylon Birds (as is ſaid) which flic over them, or Men that ſtay too long 
abour:rhem. D.'" CUES DROP 

' . - The: Vapor of Char-coal or Sea-coal in- &cloſe rooth.;! hath killed 
many. j- and it is the more dangerous, becauſceit'comerh without any ill ſmell, 
{ but ſteflerh on by licale and little, inducing -onely faintneſs , without avy: 


that they. could gather.no more ſticks, they fell to make fire of ſome Sea. 


Pide the Experiniom $03. Toiiching the Infetious Natnre of the Air upon 
It hath cometo/paſs, that ſome CAporhecaries, upon ſtamping of Cole- 
It hath been a praQiice to burt'a Pepper they call Guinny- Pepper, which 


are inthe Room, © a 


| 
| It is-an Ancient Traditions that Blear Eyes infe& Sound Eyer; and that a 
Menſirzaus Woman looking in-2 Glaſs doth ruſt it ; Nay, they havean opinion, 


which ſcemeth fabulous; That Menftruows Women going over a Field or Garden, 


that the Woolf, if he ſeeth a Man fidt, by aſpeAſriketh a Man hoarſe, 

Perfumes convenient dodry and ſtrengthen rhe Braio, and ſtay Rheums 
| and Defluxions3 as we findein Fume of Roſemary dried, and Lignam Alves, 
and Ealenus takenat the Mouth and Noſtrils. And no doubt, there be other 

Perfames that do moiſten andrefreſh,and are ficto be uſed in Burning Agues, 


Lemmon-pills, Yiolen, the Leaves: of Fines ſprinkled with a little Reſe-water , 


They do uſe in ſudden Faintings and Swoonings, to puta Handkacchief 
with Roſe-water, ora little Vinegarto theNoſe, which gathercth together 
again the Spirits, Which are upon point to reſolve and fall away, 

Tobacco comforttth the Spirits, and diſchargerh wearinefs 3 which it 


Pipes (25 they do in T vbacce) of other things, as well ro dry and comforr, as 
for other intentions. 1 wiſlrtryal be made of the drying Fume of Roſemary 
and Lirm Aloes, before mentioned in Pipe; and oof Namegs and Foljum 
indum, &c. - rod | | | 


Bones:;c inſomucb,” zs'\Gilders uſe to\have a pitce of Gold in their Mouth to! 
'\draw-the Spirits ot Quick-ſilver.z | which Gold afterwatds they finde tobe 
] . . . . o : w A 

whitned., There are allo certain Lakes and Pits; fuchas that of Avermnw, that 


Conſumptions, and too much wakefulneſs ; ſuch asare Roſe-Water, Finegar, | 
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| The following of the Plough hath been approved for retreſhingthe g28, 
|Spicits, andprocuring Appetite; butto do it in the Ploughing for Whear 
' or:Ryc is notſo good, becauie the Earthhath ſpent herfweet breath in Vege-' | 
cables put forth in Summer. Ic is better therefore ro do it when you ſow | 
Barley. But becauſe Ploughing is ticd to Seaſons, it is beſt ro take the Air | 
of the Earth new turned up by digging with the Spade, or ſtarding by him | 
that diggeth. Gent/ewomen may dothemſelves muchgool. by kneeling upon | 
a Cuſhion, and Weeding. And theſe things you may praQtiſe in the beſt Sea- | 
[ſons ; which is ever the carly Spring, biſore fas Blaorh putreth forth the 
Vegetables, and in thefyeeteſt Earth you can chuſe. Itwould be done alſo 
| whenthe Dew isa little off the Ground, leſt the Vapor betoo moiſt. I knew 
a great Man that lived long, who had a clean Clod of Earth brought to 
| him every morning as he fire in his Bed ; and he would hold his head 
| over ita good preety while, 1 commend alſo ſometimes in digging of 
| new' Earth, to pour in ſome Malmſey. or Greek Wine, that the = of 
the Earch and Wine together may comfort the Spirits the more ; pro- 
| vided always it be not taken for a Heathen Sacritice or Libation to the 
' Earth. | 
| 1 hey have in Phyfick uſe of Pomanders, and knots of Powders fordtying | 929: 
' of Rheums, comforting of the Hcatt, provoking of Sleep, &c. for though 
' thoſe things be nor ſo ſtrong as Perfumes, yer you may have them continu- 
ally in your hand; whereas Perfumes you can rake but at rimes; and be- 
ſides, rhere be divers things that breath betrer of themſclves then when 
they wy tothe Fire; as Nigells Romana, the Sced of CHelanthium, Amo- | 
| mum, Cc. | | | 
There be two things which (inwardly uſed) do' cool and condenſe | 9309+ 
the Spirits ; and I wiſh cheſame to be tried outwardlyin Vapors. The one 
is Nire; which] would have diſſolvedin Malmſey, or Greek Wine, and ſo 
the ſmell of the Wine taken; or, if you would have itmore forcible; pour 
| of-ir upon a Fire-pan well heated, as they do Reſe-water and Vinegar. The 
| other is, the diſtifled Water of Wilde Poppey ; which Iwiſh to be mingled 
at half with Rvſe-warer, and fo taken with ſome mixture of a few Cloyes in 4 
 Perfuming; pan. The like would be done with the diſtilled Water of Saffron- 


| 
' Flowers. 


| Smells of IHMiuk, and Amber, and Civit, are thought to further Vene- | 931» | 
reous Appetite ; which they may do by the refreſhing and calling forthof 
' the Spirits: FA . 

Lis and Niderous ſmells (ſuch aswere of Sacrifice) were thought to | $32: | 
intoxicate the Brain, and to diſpoſe men to devotion ; which they may do 
by'a kinde of ſadneſs and conrriſtation of the Spirits, andpartly alſo by 

Hearing and Exalting them. We ſee that amongſt the Jews, the principal | 
perfume of the Sanfuary was forbidden all common ues, 
© There be ſome Perfumes preſcribed by the Writers of Namral Megick, | 935. 
which procure pleaſant Dreams; atid ſome others (as thiey ſay) thar procure 
Prophetical Dreams, as the Seeds of Flax, Feawort, &«. SAW 9 

It is certain, that Odors do iti « ſniall degree, nouriſh, eſpecially the | 934- 
{Odor of Wine ; and we ſee Men an hungred do loye to ſmell hot Bread. | 
Itis rc lated, that Democritu when he lay a dying, heard a Woman in the | 
| Houle complain,that ſhe ſhould be kept from being at a Feaſt and Solemii. 
ry (which ſhe much deſired to ſee) becauſe there would be a Corps in thc 
Houſe : Whereupon he cauſed Loaves of new Bread to be ſent for, and open- 
jod them, and poured a little Wine into them; and ſo kept himſelf alive with 
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1 cies, which 
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.weak a Nacure, as they afte& onely ſuch a Rare and Atrtenuate Subſtance 


939. | 
F xperiments 


\\in Canlort, | 
| rouching | 
| Emiſtion of © 


Imwmareriate | 
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| 9409. 


| chat put'forth Odorate Herbs of themſelves,as //ilde Thyme, YFilde Marjoram, 


| ny Natural Hiſtory ; 


the Odor of themtill the Feaſt waspaſt. I knew a Gentleman that would 
faſt (ſometimes) three or four, yea, five days, without Meat, Bread, or | 
| Drink; but the ſame Man uſed to have continually a great Wiſp of Herbs 
that he ſmelled on, and amongſtthoſe Herbs tome ciculcnt Herbs of ſtrong 
{ent, as Onions, Garlick, Leeks, and the like. on 
1phey do uſe for the Accidentof the Aother to burn Feathers, and other 
things of ill Odor:; andby thoſe ill ſmells the rifing of the Mother is put 
down. an | 
There be Airs which the Phyſicians adviſe their Patients to remove 
unto in Cenſumprions, or upon recovery of long lickneſles, which (Common- 
ly) are plain Champaigns, but Graſing, and nat over. grown with Heath, 
or the like . or elſe Timber-ſhades, as in Foreſts, and the like. It is noted al- 
ſo, that Groves of Bays do forbid Peſtilent, Airs 3 which was accounted a 
cat cauſe of the wholeſome Air:of CAniiothia.' There be alſoſome Soyls 


Penny-rojal, Camomile ; and in which, the Bryer-Roſes ſmell almoſt like Afuk- 
Roſis; Which (no doubt) are ſigns that dodiſcover an excellent Air. 

It were good for men to think of having healthful Air in their Houſes; 
which will never be, if rhe Rooms be low-roofed, or full of Windows and 
Doors ; for the one maketh the Air cloſe, and nor freſh ; and the other, 
maketh it exccedirig unequal, which is a great enemy to health. The Win- 
dows alſo ſhould-not be high up tothe Roof (which is in uſe for Beauty and 
Magnificence) but-low. Allo Stone-walls are not wholeſome ; but Timber is 
more wholeſome, and efpecially Brick ; nay, it hath been uſed by ſome 
with greatſuccels, to make their Walls thick, acd to pur a Lay of Chalk 
berween the Bricks to take away all dampilhnels. 


TERS | | £3, 5; 
Heſe Emiſſions (as we ſaid beforc) are handled, and oughtto be hand-, 

led by themſelves, underthcir proper Titles ; that is, Viſibles, and: 
Audibles, cachapart:. krthis place,'it ſhall ſuffice to give ſome general Ob. 
feryations common tg bath. Firſt, they ſeem to be Incorporeal. Secondly, 
they.v ork {wiftly. Thirdly, they work at large diſtances. Fourthly, in 
curious varieties, - Fifchly, they arc not effeQive of any thing, norleave any 
work behinde them, burare energies meerly; for their working upon mir- 
rors and platesof Echo doth nor alcer any thing in thoſe Bodies ; bur ir is 
the ſame Action wirh-the Original; onety repercuſled, And as forthe ſhaking 
| of Windows, or rarifying the Air by greatnoiſes, and the Heat cauſed by 
Burning. Glaſſcs,. they are rather Concomitants of the Audible and Viſible 
Species, then the eftes of them. Sixrhly, they ſeem to be of ſo tender and 


Puts 


| 


[4 is the Spirit of Living Creatures. 


5 mentioned in;ſome Stories, that where Children have been expoſed 
-4. or. taken away. young from4heir Parents, - and that afterward they have 
approached to their Parentspreſence, ithe, Parents (though they have not 
known them) have hadaſecrct Joy, orother Alteration thereupon. 


-i+ There was an Egyprien Seorhſayer that made Antniw believe, that his 
gi: {* hich. orhorwile was braye and confident) was, inthepreſenceof 
-OftevianwCeſar, poor and cowardly; andtherefore, he adviſed him toabſent 
| hima{elf,cas-much ag he could), and remove far from him. The Soorhſayer was 
hongeco be ſuborned by Cleparra, to make him live in \Egypr, 27 other 
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' remote places from Rome. Howloever, the conceit of a predominant or 
maſtering Spirit of one Man over another is ancient, and received ſtill, eycn 
in vulgar opinion. | 

There are conceits, that ſome Men that are of an ill and melanckolly 
nature, do incline the company into which they come, to be ſad and ill dit- 
poſed; andcontrariwiſe, that others that are of a jovial nature do diſpeſ: 
the company to be. merry and cheartul : And agaio, that ſome Men are lucky 
| to be kept company with, and employed, and others unlucky, -Cettainly it 
'] is agreeable to reaſon, that there are at the leaſt ſome light efluxions from 
| Spirit to >pirit when Men are in preſence one with another, as well as from 
| Body to Body. | 

It hath been obſerved, that old Men have loved young company, and | 942. 
been converſant continually with them, have been of longlife ; their So'tits 
{as it ſeemeth) being recreated by ſuch company. Such were the Ancient 
Sophiſts and Rhetoricians, which ever had yourg Auditors and Dilciplcs; 
| 4s Gorgias, Protagores, Iſocrates, &c. who lived till they were an hundred years 
| oldz and ſo likewiſe did many of the Grammarians and School-maſters + Such as 
| was Orbilius, &c. 
Audacity and confidence doth, in civil buſineſſes, ſogreat effee, as a 943. 
| Man may (reaſonably) doubr, that beſides the very daring, and carneſtncſ:, 
and perſiſting, and imporrunity, there ſhould be ſome ſecret binding and 
ſtooping of other M=ns ſpirits to ſuch perſons. 

The Aﬀe&ions (no doubt) do make the Spirits more powerful and aQive, | 944. 
and <ſccially thoſe AﬀcRions which draw the Spirits into the Eyes ; which 
aretwo, Love and Envy, which is called Oculw Malus, As for Love, the | 
Plateniſts (ome of them) go lo far, as to hold, That the Spirit of the Lover 
doth pals into the Spirits of the'perſon loved, which cauſcth the deſire of 
retucn into the Body whence it was emitted; *whereupon followeth that ap. 
petite of contra and conjunion which is in Lovers, And this is obſerved 
likewiſe, that the AſpeAs that procure Love, are not gazings, but ſudden 
glances and dartings of the Eye. As for Envy, that emitteth ſome malign 
and poiſonous Spirits, which take hold of the Spiritof another 3 and is like- 
Wiſeof greateſt force, when the Caſt of the Eyeis oblique. Ithath been no. 
ted alſo, That it is moſt dangerons, where the envious Eyeis caſt upon per- 
ſons in glory, and triumph, and joy, The reaſon whereof is, for that at ſuch 
times the Spirits come forth moſt inzortie outward parts, and ſo meet the 

ercuſſion of the envious eye more at hand ; and therefore it hath been no- 
ted, Thatafter great triumph*, Men have been ill diſpoſed for ſome days 
following. We ce the opinion of Faſcination is ancientfor both effefts, of | 
procuring Love, and ficknefs cauſed by Envy; and Faſcination is ever by | 
the Eye, Butyet if there be any ſuch infeRion frowi Spirit to Spirir; there 
is no doubt, bur that it worketh by preſence, and not by the Eye alone, yer | | 
moſt forcibly by the Eyc. | 

© Fear andShame xelikewiſe infeQive: For we feethat the ſtarting ofone, | 945. 
will make another ready roftart, and when one man is oat of countenance 
in acompany, others do likewiſe bluſlt in his behalf, 

© Now we will fpeak of the Force of Imagination upon other Bodies, and | 
of the means to exalt and (trengthen it. Imagination, in'this place, Funder. | 
ſtand tobe the repreſentation of an Individtal Thought, *Imagination'is of 
three kindes 5; the firſt. joyned with Belief of that whictisto come; the ſe- 
cond, joyned with Memory of that which is paſt; and the thicdis, of 7hings 
preſent s or as if they were preſent : Fork comprehend inthis, _—_ 
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feigned, and at pleaſure: As if one ſhould imagine ſuch a Minto beinthe 
Veltments of a Pope, orto have Wings. | fingleout forthis, time that which 
is With Faith or Belief of that which is tro come. The Inquilition of this 
Subje& in our way (which is by InduQtion) is wonderful hard, tor the things 
that arc reported are full of Fables ; and new. Experiments can hardly be 
made bur with extream Caution, for the Reaſon which we will after de- 


| Clarc, 


———— 


The Power of Imagination is in three kindes. Te firſt, upon the Body of 

the imagioant, including likewiſe the Childe in the Mothers Womb, The 
ſecondis, the power of it upon dead bodies, as Plants, Wood, Scone, Mctal, 
&c, Tae third is, the power of it upon the Spirits of Men and Living Crea- 
tures. And withthis laſt we will onely meddle. | 

Tae Probleme therefore is, Whether a Man con'tantly ang {troggly be. 
lieving that ſuch a thing ſhall be, (as/that ſuch an one will love him, or that 
ſuch an one will grant him his requeſt, or that ſuch an onefhall recoyera 
ſickneſs, or the like) it doth help any thing to ihe effeQing of thething it 
ſe'f. And here again we mult warily diſtinguilh ; for it is not meant (4s 
hath been partly ſaid beforc) thatit ſhould help by making a man moreſtour, 
or more- induſtrious ; ( in which kinde, conſtant bclief doth much ) but 
meer|y by a ſecret operation, . or binding, or changing the Spirit of another, 
Andin this it is hard (as we began to {ay) ro make any new expcriment ; for 
L catnot command my ſelf to believe what 1 will, and ſono tryal can be 
made. Nayitis worſe, .for whatſoever a Man imagineth doubtingly, or with 
fear, mult needs do hurt, -if Imagination have any power atall; fora Man 
repreſenteth that oftnerthar he feareth, thenthe contrary. 

Tac help therefore is, for a Man to work by another, in whom he 
may create belief, and not by.himſelf, until; himafelf have found by experj- 
ence, that Imagination doth prevail ; for then experience worketh in himſelf 
Belief, if the Belicf that ſuch a thing ſhall be joyncd witha B:licf, that his 
Imagination may procure it. 

For example, I related one time to a Man that was curious and yain 
enough in thele things, T haz I ſw @ kinde of Jwgler that had a Pair of Cards, aud 
yyould tell & man yyhar Card he thought, his pretended Learned Man told me, it 
wasamiſtaking inme. For (laid he) it yyas not the knoyyledge of the Mans thought 
{ for that is proper to God) butiq vvas the inforcing of « thought upon him, and binding his 
Imagination by aſtronger, thet be could think no other Card, And thereupon he asked 


fore what uſed to be the feats of the Tugler. Cir, ( aid hc) da you remember yybe- 
ther be told the Card the Man thought bimſetf, or bad another to tell it ? 1 anſwered, 
| (as was true) T hat he bad another tellic, W hereunto he ſaid, So Iibonght : Far 

(faig he) himſelf coutd not have put on ſo ſtrong an Imagination, but by telling the other 
the Card (wvho believed, vhat the Jugler yyas ſome flange man, and coulddo firange things) 
| that ether man caughta ſtrong [magination, I hearkned unto him, thinking for a 
vanity he.ſpakeprettily, Then he asked me another Queſtion : Saith he, Do 
you remember vyhether he bad the Man think the Card firſt, and aftereyards told the other 
Man in his Ear what he thould think ;; or elſe, thu he did whiſper firſt. in the Mans Ear 
that ſbould tell the Card, telling, T hat ſuch a Man ſpould think ſuch a Card, and after 
bad the Man think a Card ? 1 told him, (as was truc) 7hat he did firſt whiſper jhe 
Man in the Ear, thatſuch 4 Man ſhawld wink ſuch 4 Card, Upon this, the Learned 
' Men did much cxult and, picaſe bimſelf, faying, ; Lo, you may ſee that my opinion 
| ws right -, For if the Man had thought firſt, hi thought had been fixed; but theother imagi- 


' 


| nivg firſt, lound bus thaughs. Waich chopgh it cid ſomewhat fink with mc, yerl 


me aQueltionor two, which I chovghc he did but cunningly, knowing be- | 


made , 
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think, | 


Having told this Relation, not for the weight thereof, but beezuſe it 


That Experiments of Imagination muſt be praiſed by others, and not by a Mans 
(elf, For there be three means to fortiftie Belief ; the firſt is Experience; the 
ſecond is Reaſon, and the third is Authority, And that of theſe which is 
far the moſt potent, is Authority : For Belief upon Reaſon or Expetience 
will tagger, _ | 
For Authority, it isof ewo kindes : Belief in an Art, and Belief'in a 
Man. And for things of Belief inan Art, a Man may exerciſe them by him- 
ſelf; butforBelicf in a Man, it muſt be by another, Thetefore if a Manbe: 
lievein Aſtrology, and finde a figureproſperous; or believe in Natatal -Ms- 
pick, and thata Ring with ſucha Stone, orſuch a piece ofa Living Creactire 
catried, will do good, it may help his Imagination; but the Belief in a Min 
is far the more ative. But howlſoever all Authority muſt be out of 'a'Mns 
ſ:lf, rutacd (as was (aid) either upon an Art, or upon. a Man ; and where 
futhority is from one Man to ancther, there the ſecond muſt be Ignorant, 
and tiotlearned, or full of thoughts : And ſuch are (for the moſt part) all 


Traditions, are no whit Controlled either by Reaſon orExperience :' And 


upon the ſame reaſon, ia Magick they ufe (for themoſt part) Boys and young | 


People, whote ſpirits eaſilieſt take B:liet and Imagination. 

| Now to fortific Imagination, there be three ways : The Authority 
vhencethe Beljet is derived; Means toquicken and corroborate the Imagi- 
|ation'; and Means to repeat it and refreſh it. | 

|. Forthe Authority we have already ſpoken, Asfor the ſecond, namely, 
the Meanstoquicken and corroborate the Imagihation,we ſee what hath been 
uſed in Magick 5 (if there be in thoſe praices any thing that is purely Na- 
taral) as Veſtments, CharaRers, Words, Seals, fomeparts of Plants, or Li- 
ling Creatures, Scones, choice of the Hour, Geſtures and Motions ; alſo In- 
cenles and Odors, choice of Society, which increafeth Imagination, Diets 
and Preparations tor ſome time before. And for Words, there have been 
ever aſed,” either barbarous words of no ſenſe, leſt they: ſhould diftarb'the 
Imigination 3 or words of ſimilitude, that may ſecond and feed the Imagi- 
tation: And this was ever as well in Heathen Charms, as in Charms of later 
times.” Thereare uſcd alſo Scripture words, for that the Belief that Religious: 
Texts and Words haye power, may (trengthen the Imagination. And for the 
lame reaſon Hebrew words (which amongſt as is counted' the holy Tongue, 
andthe words more myſtical) are oftenuſed. f 


before, The Jugler alſo did cauſe a Garter to be held up, and took upon 
hinaco know that ſuch an one ſhould pointin ſucha plate of the Garter, as 
it ſhould be near ſo many Inchesto the longerend, and-ſomany to the ſhotr- 
er; and till hedid itby firlt tellingthe imaginer, and after biddingthe ator 


doth handſomly open the-nature of the Queſtion, I return to that Taid, | 


| 
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Witches and ſuperſtitious perſons, whole beliefs, tied to theic Teachers and | 


. For the refreſhing of the Imagination (which was the third Means of 
'Exalting it) we ſee the praQtices of Magick'y as'in Images of Wax, and the | 
Ike, that ſhould melt by lictle and litcle; or-ſome other things buried in 
Muck,” that (Chould putrefie by little and little, or the like: . For (6' oft as the 


maginant doth rhink of thoſe things, ſo oft doth he repreſent to his Imagina- 


fon the effe& of that he defireth, | 
3.1.48 T If 
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made it lighterthen Ithought, and ſaid, 1 thoaght it Ws confederacy bervern the 


Jagler, and the pw Serpents; though (indeed) I had no reaſon fo tothink, tor 
they were both my Fathers ſervants, and he had never plaid in the Houſe. 
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| nor ſpeedily, it will faint and lofe ſtrength, Toremedy this, you mult prerend 


If there be any power in Imagination, it is leſs credible that it ſhould 
be ſo incorporcal and jimmatetiate a Virtue, as to work at great diſtances, or 
through all Mediums, or upon all Bodies; but that the diſtance mult be com- 
petent, the Afedium not adveiſe, and the Body apt and proportionate, 
Therefore if there be any operation upon Bodics in abſence by Nature, i 
is like tobe conveyed from Man to Man, as Fame is : Asifa Witch by lmagi. 
nationſhould hurt any afar off, it canhot be naturally, but by workingupon 
the Spirit of ſome that cometh to the Hitch, and from that party upon the 
imagination of another, ahd ſo upon another, till it come toone that hath 
reſort to the patty intended ;j and ſo by him, tothe party intended himlelf, 
And although they ſpeak, thatit ſufficeth to take a Point, or a picce of the 
Garment, or the Name of the party, or the like ; yet there is lels credit to 
be givento'thoſe things, except it be by working of evil ſpirits, | 

- The Experiments which may certaihly demonſtrate the power of Imagj. 
nation upon other Bodics, arc few or none; for the Experiments of Witcher 
are no clear proofs, for that they may be by a tacite operation of malign 
Spixits 4 we ſhall therefore be forced in this Inquiry, to reſort to new Ex. 
periments, wherein wecangive onely DireQions of Tryals, and not any Poj. 
te Experiments, And if any man think that we ought to haveſtaid till we 
had made Experiment of ſome of them our ſelves, (as we do commonly in 
other Titles) the truth is, that theſe Effes of Imagination upon other Bodies, 
haveſo linle credit with us, as we fhall try them at leiſure: But in the mea 


' time we will kad others the way. 


: When you work by the Imagination of another, it is neceſſary that he by 
whom you work have aprecedent opinion of you that you can do ſtrange 
things, or that you area Man of Art, as they call it ; for clſethe fimple afhr. 
mation to another, that this or that ſhall be, can work but a weak impreſſion 
in his Imagination. 

It wcre good, becauſe you caunor diſcern fully of the ſtrength of Imz 
gination in one Man, morethen another, that you did uſe the Imagination 
of more then one, that ſo you may lightupon aftrong one, As if a Phyſician 
ſhould tell chree or four of his Patients ſcryants that their Maſter fhall furcly 
recover, 

The Imagination of one that you ſhall nfe (ſuch is the yariety of Mens 
mindes): cannot be atways alike conſtant and (ſtrong; ano if the ſucceſs folloy 


to him whoſe Imagination you uſe ſeveral degrees of Means by which to 
operate: Asto preſcribe him, that every three days, if he finde not the fuc-| 


> — 


{ times, Alfo you mult preſcribe a good large time for the effe& you promiſe; 


ceſs apparent, he do uſe another Root, of part of a Beaſt, or Ring,&c. asbe| 
ing of more force ; and if that fail, another; and if that, another, till ſeven 


as if you ſhould tell a lervant of afick man, that his Maſter ſhall recover, but| 
it will be fourteen daysere he findethit apparently, &c, All this to-entertain 
the Iniagination, thatit waver leſs, 

It is certain, that potions or things taken into the Body, Incenſes and 
Perfumes taken at the Noſtrils, and oyntments of ſome parts, do(naturally) 
work upon the Imagination of him that taketh them, And therefore ir mult 
needs greatly cooperate with the Imagination of him whom you uſe, if you 
preſcribe hin, before he do uſe- theReceit for the Work which he defireth, 


| that he do take ſuch a Pill,,or aſpoonful of Liquor, or burn ſuch an Incenſe, 


or anvint his'Temples, or the Soles of his Feet,” with ſuch an Oyntment or 


- Oyl : And you mult chuſe for the Compoſition of ſach Pill, Perfume, or 


Oynr, 
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and tried to the full: And youare to note, wacticr it hit for themoſt pur, 


\things living,. or that have been living, thea things meerly inanimate; and 
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Oyntment, ſuch Ingredients as do make the Spirits a little more groſs or 
muddy, whereby the Imagination will fix the better. 

The Body Paſſive, and to be wrought upon, (I men not of the Ima. 
ginant) is better wcought upon (as hath been partly rouched) at ſome times 


then at others ; As if you ſhould preſcribe a ſervant abour a ſick perſon; 
(whom you have poſl-i[:d thac his Malter ſhallrecover) when his Malter is 
faitafleep, to uſe ſuch a Root, or ſuch a Roor. For Imagination is like-to 
work better upon fleepiog men, then men awake; as we ſhall ſhew whea we 
handle Dreams, 

We findein the Ar: of Memory, that Images viſible work better then other 
conceits; Asif you would remember the word Philoſophy, you hall more 
ſurely do it by imagining that ſuch a Mn (for Men are belt places) is read- 
ing upon Ariftetles Phylicks, then if you ſhould imginehim to (ay, 7 Wil 
go ſtudy Philoſophy. And therefore this obſervation would be tranſlated to the 
ſubje& we now ſpeak of ; for the more luſtrous the Imagination is, it filleth 
and fixeth the better. And therefore | conceive; that you ſhall in that Experi- 
ment (whereof we ſpake beforc) of binding of thoughts, leſs fail, if you-tell 
one thac ſuch an one ſhall name one of twenty men, then if it were&one of 
tweaty Cards. The Experiment of binding of thoughts would be diverſified 


though not always. 

lt is good to conſider upon what things Imagination hath moſt force : 
And the rule (as I conceive) is, that it hath moſtforce upon things that have | 
the lighteſt and calieſt motions ; and therefore above all upon the Spirits of 
Men, and inthem upon ſuch affefions as move lighteſt: As upon procurivg 
of Love, binding of Lut, which is evec-with Imagination upon Men in 
fear, or Mea in irceſolution, and the like: Whatſoever is of this kinde 
would be throughly enquired. Tryals likewiſe would be made upon Plants, 


— 


this year, and will him at theſe -and theſe times to go unto it, to ſee how it 
thriveth, As for inanimate thingy, -it is trace, that the motions of ſhuffling 
of Cards, or caſting of Dice, are very light motions +4 and there is a folly 
yery uſeful, Thar Gameſters imagine, that ſome that ſtand by them, bring 
them ill luck. There would be cryal alſo made, of holding a Ring by a 
thred in a Glaſs, and telling him that holdeth it before, that it ſhall rike ſo 
many times again(t the (ide of the Glaſs, and no more; or of holding a Key 
berween two Mens fingers wichout a charm ; and to tell thofſerhat hold ir, 
that at ſuch a name it ſhall go off theic fingers. For theſe two are extream 
light motions. And howloever, I have no opinion of theſe things, yet ſo 
much [conceivetobe true; That ftrong Imagination hath more force upon 


more force likewiſe upoa light and ſabtil motions, thenupon motions vehe- 
mentor ponderous, (1 

+». Iris an uſual obſervation, That if the Body of onemurthered be brought 
before the Muctherer, the woynds will bleed afreſh. Some do affirm; That 
thedead Body, upon the prefence of the Martherer hath opened the eyes3 
and thatthere have becnſuch like motionsas well where the party mucthered 
hath been ſtrangled or deowaed, as where they haye been killed by wounds. 
It may be thar chis a of a' miracle, by Gods juſt judgment, who 
uſually brings murchers co light, But if is be Natural, it muſt be referred to 


Imagination. 
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and that diligeatly: As if you ſhould tell a man that ſuch a Tree would die | 


. Thetying of the point upon theday of Marriage,'to make Men unpo- 
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{ things. They have of Pari-work, Looking.Glaſſes, bordered with broad Borders 


| which areof che like nature; alſo Orenge-Beads, alſo Beads of Lignam Aloes, 


Natural Hiſtory; 


teat towards their Wives, which (as we have formerly touched) is ſo fre: 
quent in Zent and Gaſcony, if it be Natural, muſt be referred to the Imagi- 
nation of him that tieth the Point. 1 conceive it to have the lef5 affinity 
with Wirchcrafc, becauſe not peculiar perſons onely; (\uch as Witches are) 
but any Body may do it, 


Here be many things that work upon the Spirits of Men by Secret Sy mpa- 
T thy and Antiperhy. The virtues of Preciow Stones worn; have becy an- 
ciently and generally reccived, and curiouſly aſſigned to work leyeral cff: As, 
So much is true, that Stones have in them finc Spirits, as appcareth by their 
ſplendor: And thereforethey may work by conſent upon the Spirits of Mes, 
ro comfort and exhilarate them. Tnoſethat arcthe beit for that «ffeR, are the 
Diamond, the Emerald, the Jacynth Oriental, and the Gold-ftone, which is the 
jelow Topaz. As for their particular Proprietics, there is no credit tobe gi- 
ven to them. But itis manifeſt, that Light above all things, excelleth in com. 
forting the Spirits of Aden; andit is very probable, that Light varicd doth the 
ſame cffe& with more novelty, And this is one of the cauſes why Preciow 
Srones comfort. And therefore it were good to have Tinted Lanthorns, or 
Tinted Skyeens of Glaf coloured into Green, Blue, Carnation, Crimſon, Purple, 
&c. ana to uſe them with Candles in the night. So likewiſcto have round 
Glaſſes, not onely of Glafcoloured through, but with Colours laid between 
Cryſtals, with handles to hold in ones band. Priſms are alſo comfortable 


of ſmall Cryſal, and great counterfeit Preciow Stones of all Colours, that are 
moſt glorious and pleaſantto behold, eſpecially in che night. The Pifure: 


fair and Clear Pools do greatly comfort the Eyes Spirits; eſpecially when the 
Sup isnot glaring but overcaſt, or when the CAcoon ſhineth. 


Tihercbe divers forts of Braceler: fit tocomfart the Spirits; and they be 
of three Intentions 3. - Refrigerant, Corroberant, and Aprrient, For Refrigerant 
wiſh them to be of Pearl, or of Coral, as is uſed. And it hath been noted 
that Coral, if the party rhat wearcth ic be ill diſpoſed," will wax pale;z which 
[ belieyc to be true, becauſe otherwiſe diſtemper of heat will make Coral 
loſe colour, Icommend alſo Beads or little Plates of Lapis Laxuli, and Beads 
of Nitre, cither alone, or with ſome Cordial mixture. 

. For Corroboration and Comfortation, take ſuch Bodies as are of Aftringent 
quality. without maniſeſt-cold,. I commend Bead-,amber, which is full of A- 
ſtriQtion, but yet isuntuous, and not cold, and is conceived toimpinguate 
thoſe that wear ſuch Beads, I comniend alſo Brads of Harn-Hors and Tyery, 


macerated firſt in Roſe-warer and dried, 

For opening, I commend Beads, or pieces of the Roots of Coduu 
Benediftws 3 Aalfo of the-Reerof Peoviy the Hale, and of Orr, andof Caleanu 
Aromatic, and of Rt. F | 

: » The Cramp (no doubt) cometh” of eontration of Sinews ; which is 
manifeſt-in thatit cometh either by cold or drineſs, as after Corſunprimes and 
long {dgees 3 for Cold/and Drineſs do (both of them) contrat and cot- 
rugate., | We ſec alſo; that Thafing « litcle aboye the place in pain, eaſeth 


the Cramp-; which is wrought by the Dilatation of the coneracted Sinews 
by heat, There are in uſe for the prevention of the Cramp, two things : 
The one, Rings of Feaeforſe Txech worn upon the Fingers ; theorher, Bands 
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of Indian Feathers are likewiſe comfortable and pleaſant to behold. So allo | 
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of Green Perwinckle (the Herb) ticd abour the Calf of the Leg, of the 
Thigh, &c. where the Cramp ulerh to come. I] do finde this the mare 
ſtrange, becaule neither of thele hiye any Relaxing Virtue, but rather the 
contrary. I judge therefore that rheir working is rather upon the Spirits | 
within the Neryes to make them {triveleſs, then upon che Bodily ſubſtance 
of the Nerves. : | | | 

] would havetryal made of two. other kindes of Bracelets for com- | gg;. 
fotting the Heartand Spirits. The one of the Trechiſchof Vipers made into | 
little pieces of Beads ; for fince they do grear good inwards (clpecially for 
Peſtilent Agues) it is like they will be cffetual outwards, where they may be 
applied in greater quantity. - There would be Trihiſchs likewiſe made of 
Snakes, whole fleſh dried is thought to have a very opening and Cordial 
Virtue. The other is of Beads made of theScarlet Powder, which they call | 
Kermes, which is the principal Ingredient in their Cordia!-Confetion Alkermen, 
The Beads would be made up with Amber-Griece, and-fome Pomander. 

It hath been long received, and confirmed by diyers tryals,. that the | 966. 
Root of the MHale-Peony dried, ticd to the Neck, doth help the Faling- | 
ficknef ; and likewiſe the 1ncubus, which we call the Adere. The cauſe of both 
theſe Diſeaſes, andeſpecially of the Epilepſie from the Stomack, is the groſs- 
neſs of the Vapors which riſe and enter into-the Cells of che Brain: And 
therefore the working is by cxtream and fſubtil Attenuation, which that 
Simple hath. 1 judgethclike to be in Cftorewm, Huh, Ren-Seed, eAgnus 
Caſts Seed Oc. | +: 

There isa Stone whichthey call che Blood. Frone, whichworn:is thoughr | 967. 
to be good forthem thar bleed atthe Noſe; which (no doubt) is by aſtri&i- 
on and cooling of the Spirits. ,2#ere, if the Stone taken out of the T oads 
Head, be not of the like virtue, for the Toad loveth Shade and Coolnefs. 

Light may be taken from the Experiment of the Horſe-rooth Ring, and the 963, | 
*| Garland of Perwinckle, how that thoſe things which aſfwage the ſtrife of the 
Spirits, do help diſcaſes, contrary tothe Intentiondeſired ; for inthe curin 
of the Cramp, the Intention is to relax the Sinews ; burthe conrractionof 
the Spirits, that they ſtrive leſs, is the beſthe]p: So toprocure,calic Tra. 

vails of Women, the [ntcntion is to bring down the Childe ; but the help is, 
|to ſtay the coming down too faſt ; whereunto they ſay the Toad-ftenelike- 
wiſc helpeth. So in Pe{tilent Feyers, the Intention is to:expel the.JnteRion b 
Sweat and Evaporation ; but the beſt means to doit, is by Nitre, Diaſcordium, 
and other coolthings, whichdo fora time arreſt the, Expullſion, till Nature 
can doit more quictly. For as one faith prettily, 1» the quenching of the flame 
of a Peſtilent Ague, N ature is like People that come to quench the Fire of gn Houſe, 
Which are ſobuſie, 4s one of them lenreth auother, . Surely it is an excellent Axiome, 
and of manifold uſe, that whatſoever appeaſerh the contention of Spitits 
furthereth their ation. Si 

The Writers of Natura! Magick commend the, wearing of the ſpoil of 
a Snake, for preſerving of Health, Idoubr it is but aconceit; for that the 
Snake is thought to renew her youth/by caſting her ſpoil. They: might as 
well take the Beak of an Eagle, or apicce, of a Harts-horn, becauſe thoſe 
renew, | x 
It hath been anciently received, (for Pericles the Mthenian uſed it) and | 970. 
i is yet in uſe, to wear little Bladders of Quick-ſilver, or Tabletsof Arſe- 
nick, as preſervatives again the Plague : Not, asthey conceive, for any 
comfort they. yield rothe Spirits ; but for that being poyſons themſelves, 
fey draw the venome tothem from the Spirits. 

T: 2 Vide ) 
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| Hens, Brains of Deer, &c. And irſecmeth to be incident to the Brains of 
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© Pide the Experiment 95 96, and 97: touching the leveral Symparbies and | 


| CAnmtipaihies for Medicinal uſe. 


It is ſaid, that the Guts orSkin of a Wool! being applicd to the Belly 
do cure the Colick. It is true, that the W oolf is a Beaſt of great Edacity and | 
Digeſtion; and ſo it may be the parts of him comfort the Bowels, 

We ſee Scare-crows are ſer up to keep Birds from Corn and Fruit. Ir is | 
reported by ſome, that the Head of'a Wool*, whole, dried and hanged upin | 
a Doye-houſe, will ſcare away Vermin, ſuch asare W2afils, Pole-cars, and the 
like. It may bethe Head of a Dog will do asmnch 3 for thoſe Vermin with 
us, know Dogs better then Wolves. | 

 TkheBrains of ſome Creatures, (when their Heads are roſted) taken in 
Wine; are ſaid to ſtrengthen the Memory ; as the Brains of Hares, Brains of 


choſe Creatnresthat are fearful. 

The Oyntment that Witches uſe, is repotted to be madeof the Fat of 
Chitdren'digged out of their Graves ; of the' Juices of Smallage, Woolf. 
bane, and Cinquefoil, mingled with the Meal of Fine Wheat. Bur I ſuppoſe, / 
that the Soporiferous Medicines are likeſtro do it ; which are Henbane, Hem. | 
lock;Mandrake, Moonfhade, Tobacco, Opium, Saffron, Poplar-leaves, &c. 
+/+ Iris reported by ſome, that the affetions of Beaſts when they are in 
ſtrength', do add fome virtue unto inanimate things : As that the Skin of a 
SheepYeyouredby a Woolf moveth itching ; that aſtone bitten by aDog in 
anger, being thrown at him, drunk in Powder provoketh Choler, 

It hath been obſeryed, thatthedict of Women with Childe, doth work 
much nponthe Infant.” As if the Mother eat Quinces much, and Coriander- 
ſeed-(the nature 'of both which, is to repreſs and ſtay vapors that aſcend to 


the Brain) it will make the Childe ingenions : And on the contrary ſide, if 
the Mother cat (much) Onions or Beans, or ſich yvaporous food, or drink 
Wine or ſtrong drink immoderately, or faſt mach, or be given to much 
mufing,”(all which ſend or draw vapors to the Head) it indangereth the | 
Childe to become-Eunatick, or of imperfet memory : And Imake the ſame | 
judgment of Tobacco often taken by the Mother. | 
The Writers of Nararel Magick report, that the Heart of an Ape worn | 
near the Heart, comforteth the Heart, and increafeth audacity. It is true, that | 
the Apeis a merry and bold Beaſt. And that the fame Heartlikewiſe of an Ape 
applicd tothe Neck or Head, helpeth the Wit, and is good for the Falling 
ſickneſs, The Ape alſo is a witty Beaſt, and bath a dry Brain ; which may 
be ſome cauſe of attenuationof Vapors in the Head. Yer it is ſaid ro moyc 
Dreams alſo. It may'be the Heart of a Man would do more, but that it is 
more againſt Mensmindes to uſc it ; except it bein fuch as wear the Reliques 
of Saints; © | | 
The Fleſh of a Hedghog dreſſed and eaten, is ſaid to be 2 great dryer. 
It is true, thatthe Juice of a Hedghog mult needs be harſh and dry, becauſc 
irputtechforth ſo many Prickles: - For Plants alſo that arcfullof Prickles arc 
generally dry ; as Bryars, Thorns, Barberries. And therefore the aſhes of a 
Hedghogare ſaid to bea great deficcative of Fiſtula's. 
Mummy hath great force in ſtanching of Blood ; which as it may be 
aſcribed to'the mixture of Balmsthat are Glutenous , ſoit may alſo partake 
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proved; thatthe Moſs which groweth upon the Scull of a Dead Man unbuticd 
will ſtanetvBlood porently. And fo do the dregs or powder of Blood, (eyered 
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the Shell, and making the Juice that putteth forth the Feathers afterwards 
'more penurious, And it may be, theanointing of the Eggs will be as effeQu. 
al as the anointing of the Body. Of which, Yideche Experiment 93 . 


| It is reported, that the White of an Egg or Blood mingled with Salt- | 
' water, doth gather theſaltheſs, and maketh the water ſweeter. This may be | 
'by Adheſion ; asin the Sixth Experiment of Clarification. It may bealſo, that 
\Blood, and the. White of an Egg, (which is the matter of a Living Creature) 


, | have ſome Sympathy with Salt ; for all Life, hath a Sympathy with Salt. 
| We ſee that Salt laid to a Eut finger, healet' itz ſo, as it ſeemeth, Salt draw- 
| cth Blood, as well as Blood draweth Salt. 

It hath been anciently received, that the Sea-Hare hath an antipathy 
| with the Lungs, (if it cometh nearthe Body) and crodeth them. Whereof 
| the cauſe is conceived to be aquality it hath of heating the Breath and Spi- 
| rits; as Cantharides haye upon the watry parts of the Body, as Urine and Hy- 

dropical Water. Andit is a good rule, That whatſoeyer hath an operation 
| upon certain kindes of Matters, that in Mans Body worketh moſt upon 
thoſe parts wherein thatkinde of mattcr aboundeth. 
| Generally that which is Dead, or Corrupted, or Excerned, hath antipa- 
thy with che ſame thing when it is alive, and when itis ſound, and with thoſe 
| parts which do excern : As a Carcaſs of Man is moſt infeious and odious to 
| Man. a Carrion of an Horſe to an Horſe, &c.' Purulent matter of Wounds 
| ana U'cers, Carbuncles, Pox, Scabs, Leproſie, toſound Fleſh; and the Ex- 

crements of eyery Species to that C_ that'excertitth them, Bur the 
Excrements ate lefs pernicious then the corruptions. 

Itis a commonexperience, That Dogs know the Dog-killer; when as 
in times of Infe tion ſome'pety fellow is ſent our ro kill the Dogs ; and that 
| though they havencver ſeen him before, yer they will all come forth, and 
| bark, and flie at him, | | 
| T he Relations touching the Forceof Imagination,and the Seccet Inſtints 

of Nature, -are fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of Examination ere 
| we conclude upon them, I{would have itfirſt throughly inquired, whether 
' therebe any ſecret paſſages of Sympathy berween Perſons of near Blood ; as 
| Parents, Children, Brothers, Siſters, Nurſe-children, Hwbandj, Wives, &c. There. 
' be many reports in H/tory, that upon the death of Perſons of ſuch nearne(s, 
' Men hayec had an inward feeling of ir. I my ſelf remember, that being in 
| Paris, and my Father dying in London, twoor three days before my Fathers 
death, I had a dream, which I told to divers Engliſh Gentlemen, that my Fa- 
thers Houſe in the Countrey was Plaiſtercd allover with Black Mortar. There 
is an opinion abroad, (whether idle, or no I cannot fay) That loving and 
kinde Husbands nave a ſenſe of their Wives breeding Childe by ſome acci. 
dent in their own Body. | 
Next to thoſe that are near in Blood; there may be the like'paſſige and 
inſtin&ts of' Nature between great Friends and Enemies. And ſometimes the 
revealing is unto another perlon, and notto the party himſelf. I remember 
Philipp Cominew (a grave Writer) reporteth, That the Archbiſhop of /iemns 
{ (a Reverend Prelat) (aid (one day) after Maſs to King Zewi the Eleventh of 
France, Sir, Tour Mortal Enemy is dead; what time, Charles Dake of Burgundy 
| was ſlain at the Bartel of Granſon againſt the Pwitzers, Some tryalalfo would 
|bemade, whether PaQ or Agreement do any thing 3 asif two Friends ſhould 
agree, That ſuch a day in every Week, they being in far diſtant places, | 
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Ir hath been practiled tomake hire SwallaWs, by anointing of the Eggs 
with Oyl. Which cffc& may be produced by the (topping, of the Pores of | 
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ſhould pray one for another, or ſhould put on a Ring or Tablet one for an- 
others ſake; whether, it one of them ſhould break their Vow and Promite, 
the other ſhould have any feeling of it in ablence. | 

If there be any force in Imaginations and AﬀeRions of lingular Per. 
ſons, it is probable the force is much more jn the Joynt-Imaginations and 
Aﬀetions of Multitudes ; as if a victory ſhoul be won or loſt in remote 
parts, Whether is there not ſome ſenſe thereof in the people whom it con- 
cetneth, becauſe of the great joy orgrief that many men arc poſleſled with 
at once ? Pixs Quin, atthe very time when that memorable viftory was 
won by the Chriſtians againſt the Turks, atthe Nayal Battel of Lepanro, being 


| thoſe about him, Ir & now more then time we ſhould give thanks 10 God for the great 
Vittory he hath granted #6 againſt the Turks. Itis true, that Victory had a Sympa- 
thy wich his Spirit, for itwas meerly his workto conclude the League: !r 
may be that Revelation was Divine. But what ſhall we ſay then to a number 
of Examples amongſt the Grecians and Remans, where the People being in 
Theatres at Plays, have had news of ViRtorics and Orcrthrows ſome f:w 
days, before any Mcflenger could come ? 

It is true, that that may hold in theſe things which is the general Root 
of Superſtition; namely, that men obſcrye when things hit, and not when 
tiiey miſs, and commit to Memory the one, and forget ard paſs over the 
other. But touching Divination and the miſgiving of Mindes, we ſhall 
ſpeak more when we Landle in general the Nature of Adindes, and Fouls, and 
Spirits. ), | at 

We having given formerly ſome Rules of Imagination, and touching 
the fortifying ot the ſame ; mus Lie ſet down alſo lome few Inſtances and 
Dire&ions of the force of Imagination upon Beaſts, Birds, &c. upon Planes, 
 andupon Inanimare Bodies : Whercin you __ obſerve, onyone Tryals 

be upon Subtil and Light Motions, and pot the contrary; for you will 
ſooner by Imagination bind a Bird from Singing then from Eatingor Flying; 
and I leave it to every man to chuſe Experiments -which himſelf thinketh 
moſt commodious; giving, now but a few Examples of every of the three 
kindes. | 
| Uſe ſome Imaginant ( obſerving the Rules formerly preſcribed ) for 
binding of a Bird from ſinging, and thelike of a Dog from barking. Try 
| alſo the | maginationof ſome, whom you ſhall accommodate with things to 
fortific it in Cock-fights, to make one Cock more hardy, and the other 
'morecowardly. It would berriedalſoin flying of Hawks, or in courſing 
of a Deeror Hart with Grey-hounds, orin Horſe-races, and the like com- 
parative Motions; for you may ſooner byImagination, quicken or ſlack a 
| motion, then raiſcor ccaſeit; as itis caſter tomake a Doggo ſlower, then 
| to make him ſtand ſtill, that he may not run. 

In Plants alſo you may try the force of Imagination upon the lighter 
fort of Motions; as upon the ſudden fading or lively coming up of Herbs 
or upon their bending one way or other, orupon theirclofingand open- 
ing, &c. | 

; | For Inanimate things, you may try the force of Imagination upon ſtay- 
ing the woxng of Beer, when the Barm is put in; or upon the coming of 
Butter or Cheelſc, afterthe Churning, or the Rennet be put in. 

Itisan ancient 7 radition, eyery where alleaged, for example of ſecret 
Propricties and Influxes, That the Torpedo AM.rins, if it be touched with a 
long ſtick, doth ſtupefie the hand of him that rouchethir, Ir is one degree of 
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then hearing of Caulcs in the Conſiſtory, brake off ſuddenly, and ſaid to| 
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working at diſtance, to work by the continuance of a fit Medium 3 as Sound 
will be conveyed to the Ear by ſtriking upoaa Boysring, if the Horn of the 
Bow be held to the Ear. 7 

The Writers of Natural Magick do attribute much to the Virtues that | 
come from the parts of Living Creatares, ſoas they betaken from them, the | 
Creatures remaining ſtill alive; as if the Creature ſtill living did infuſe ſome | 
immateriate Virtue and Vigor into the part ſevered, Somuch may betrue, 
that any part taken from a Living Creature newly {liin, may be of greater 
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itis fuller of Spirit. | 

Tryal would be made of the like parts of 
Living Creatures ; astO cut off a Stock of a Tree, and to lay that which you 
cut off to putrefie, to ſee whether jr will decay the reſt of the Stock; orif 
you ſhould cur off part of the Tail, or Leg of aDog, or a Cat, and lay it ro 
putrefie, to ſee whether it wili feſter, or keep from healing, the part which 
remaineth, 

leis received, that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear a Ring or 
a Bracelet of the Hair of the party beloved. But that may beby the exciting 
of the Imagination; and perhaps a Glove, or other like Fayor, may as well 
dom. 

The Sympathy of Individuals that have beenentire, or haye touched, 
is of all others, the moſt incredible ; yetaccording unto our faichful manner 
of Examination of Nature,we will make ſome little mention of it. The taking 
away of Warts, by rubbing them with ſomewhat that afterwards is put to 
waſte and conſume, is a common Experiment; and I do apprehend it the 
cather, becauſe of mine own experience. I had from my Childhood a Wart 
apon one of my Fingers; afterwards, when I was about ſixteen years old, 
being then at Pars, there grew upon both my hands anumber of Warts (at 
leaſt an hundred) in a moneths ſpace. The Zngliſh Ambaſſadors Lady, who : 
wasa Woman far from Superſtition, told me one day ſhe would help-me a- 
way with my Warts, Whereupon ſhe got a piece of Lard with the skin on, 
and rubbed the Warts all over with the fat fide, and amongtt the reſt chat 
Wart which Ihad from my Childhood ; theo fhe nailed the piece of Lard, 
with the fat towards theSun, upon a poſt of her Chamber. windaw, which 
was tothe South, The ſucceſs was, that within five weeks ſpace all the Warts 
went quite away, and that Wart which I had ſolong endured, for company. 
[But at the reſt I did little marvel, becauſe they camein aſhort time, and might 
g0away in a ſhort time again; but the going of that which had ſtaidſo long | 
(ork yer ſtick with me. They ſay the like is done by rubbing of W arts with 
a green Elder-ſtick, and then burying theſtick torotin muck. It would be 
tried with Corns and Wens, and ſuch other Excreſcences : I would have it | 
alſo tried with ſome parts of Living Creatures that are neareſt the nature of 
Excreſcences ; as the Combs of Cocks, the Spurs of Cocks, the Horns of 
Beaſts, &c. and I would have it tried both waysz both by rubbing thoſe parts 
with Lard or Elder as before 3 and by cutting off ſome piece of thoſe parts, 
and laying it toconſume, to ſee whether it will workany effe& rowards the 
Conſumption of that part which was once joyned with ir, 

It is conſtantly received andayouched, that the anointing of the Wea- 
pon that maketh the Wound, will heal the Wound it felf.In this Experiment, 
upon the relation of men of credit, (though my ſelf, as yet, am not fully 
inclined to believe it) you (hall note the Points following. Firſt, the Oyot- 
ment wherewith this is done, is made of divers Ingredients 3 whereof the | 
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force, then if it were taken from the like Creature dying of itfelf; becaul: | 


Individuals in Plants and | 
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ſtrangeſt and hardeſt to come by, arethe Moſs upon the Skull of a dead Man | 
unburied, and the Fats of a Boar, anda Bear killed in the aR of generation, | 


clean with White-wine, or the parties own Water, and then bound up cloſe 


Theſc twolaſtI could caſily ſfuſpe&to be preſcribed as aſtartling-hole, that | 
' if the Experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that the Beaſts were not | 
killed in the duetime ; for as for the Moſs, it is certain there is great quan- 
tiry of itin Jreland, upon ſlain Bodies laid on heaps-unburied, The other In. 
gredicnts are the Blood-ſtoncin Powder, andſome other things which ſeem 
to have avirtueto ſtanch blood, as alſothe Moſs hath. And the deſcription 
of the whole Oyntmentis to be found in the Chymical Diſpenſatory of Crolliys. 
Secondly, The ſame kinde of Oynment applied to the hurt it lelf, worketh 
| not theeffe, but onely applicd tothe weapon, Thirdly, (which I like well) 
they do not obſerve the confeQing of the Oyntment under any certain Con- 
ſtcllation ; which commonly is the excuſe of Magical Medicines when they 
fail, that they were not made underafit figure of Heayen, Fourthly, it may 
be applicd tothe Weapon, though the party hurt be at great diſtance. Fifth- 
ly, it ſeemcth the Imagination of the party to be cured is not needful to con. 
cur, for it may be done without the knowledge of the party wounded : 
And thus much hath been tried, that the Oyntment (for Experiments ſake) 
hath been wiped off the Weapon without the knowledge of the party hurt, 
and preſently the party hurt hath been in great rage of pain, till the weagon 
wasreanointed. Sixthly, it is affirmed, That if -you cannot get the weapon, 
yer if you put an Inſtrument of Iron or Wood, reſembling the weapon 
into the Wound, whereby it bleedeth, the anointing of that Initrumeat will | 
ſerve and work the effeA, This I doubt ſhould be a device to keep this 
ſtrange form of Cure in requeſt and uſe, becauſe many times you cannot 
comeby the Weapon it ſelf. Seventhly, the Wound muſtbe atfirſt waſhed 


in fine Linnen, andno more dreſſing renewedtill it be whole. Eighthly, the 
Sword it ſelf muſt bewrapped up cloſe as far as the Oyntment goeth, that it 
take no wind, Nintbly, the Oyntment, if you wipe it off from the Sword 
and keepit, wil ſerve again,and rather increaſc in vertue then diminiſh, Tenth- 
ly, it will cure infar ſhorter time, then Oyntments of Wounds commonly do. 
Laſtly, it will cure a Beaſt as well asa-Man ; which I like beſt of all the reft, 
becauſe icſubjeFeththe matter to an calictryal, 


Would have Men know, that though Ireprehend the eaſie paſſing oyer of 
The cauſes of things, by aſcribing them to ſecret and hidden virtues and 
 proprieties (for this hath arreſted and laid aſleep all true Inquiry and Indica- 


tions ;): yet I do not underſtand, butthatin the praQical partypf knowledge 
much will be left to Experience and Probation, whereunto Indication cannot 
ſo fully reach ; andthis is not onely in Fpecie, but in Indiyidue, So in Phyſick, 
if you willcure the Jaundies, it is not caough to lay, that the Medicine muſt 
not be cooling, forthat will hinder the opening which the diſeaſe requireth; 
that irmuſt not be hot, for that will exaſperate Choler; that it mult go to 
the Gall, for there is the obſtruction which cauſeth the diſeaſe,&c. But you 
muſt receive from Experience, that Powder of Chamepyris, or the like, drunk 
in Beer, is good forthe Jaundies. SO again, a wiſe Phyſician doth not continue 
ſtillthe ſame Medicine to a Patient, but he will vary, if the firſt Medicine 
doth not apparently ſucceed; for of thoſe Remedies that are good for the 
Jaundies,. Stone, /Agues, &c. that will do good in one Body, which will not 
ood in another, according to the correſpondence the Medicine hath to 
Individual Body. | | PR 
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He delight which Men have in Popularity, Fame, Honor, Submifion, and 
T Subjeftios of other Mens Aindes, Wilts or Aﬀedtions (although theſe things 
may be deſired for other ends) ſeemeth to be athing in it ſelf, without con- 
templation of conſequence, grateful, and agreeable to the Nature of Man. | 
This thing (ſurely) is not without ſome ſignification, as if all Spirits and |? 
Souls of Men came forth our of one Divine Limbus ; elſe, why be Men ſo | 
| much affeted with that which others think or ſay ? The beſt temper of 
Mindes, deſireth good Name and true Honor 5 the lighter, Populaticy and 
Applauſe j the more depraved, Subje&ion and Tyranny ; as is ſeen in great 
Conquerors and Troublers of the World, and yet morein Arch-Herencks, 
for the introducing of new DoQtines, is likewiſe anaffeQation of Tyranny 


over the Underſtandings and Bclicfs of Men; 
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Ceeleration of time in Works 
of Nature, 67, In Clarif. 
cation of Liquor, 68, In ſe. 
veral Matarations, 609, As 
of Fruits, \bid. Of Dranks, ibid. 
Impoſthumes and Ulcers, ibid, Of 
Metals,ibid. Of Clarification in wine, 
165, ÞAcctleration of Putrefattion, 
73. Acceleration of Birth, 78. Of 
Growth or Statare, ibid. Three means 
of it ibid, 


eAcceleration of Germination, 89, . By 
three means, viz. ending the Nox- 
riſhmint, 90, Comforting the Spirits 
of the Plant , ibid. Eafee commg to 
the Nouriſhment, 91. Several inſtances 


thereof $9, 90, 91 
Aches in Mens Bodies foreſhew rain, 176 


Egypt ſcarce hath any rain, 161. Egypri- 
an conſerving of bodies, 163, Their 
Mummies ibid, 


Equinoftial more tolerable for heat, then 
the Zones, 87. Three canſes thereof 


ibid, 

Ethiopes 87 
Ama 165 
Aﬀettation of Tyranny over Mens un- 
derſtand: ngs and beliefs 2 1-3 


AﬀeFions of Beaſts impreſſed upon mani- 


mate things 214 
Agarich 116, 131 
eArr turned into water,6. B 7 four ſeve- 


ral ways, ibid. Inflances tending there. 
to, 20, 21. Converted into a denſe 
body, a rarity in Nature, 7. Hath ax 
antipathy with tangible bodies, 21. 


Converted into water by repercyſi:on 
from hard bodies, ibid, - Air turned into 
water by the ſame meaps. that Ice, ibid, 
Congealing of air,” 80,.. Air condenſed 
into weight | 156 


Atr pent the cauſe of Sounds, 32,33, 34. 
Eruptions thereof, cauſe Sounds, ibid, 


Air not always neceſſary to Sounds, 


36 

eAlir excluded in ſome Bodies, probubiteth 

putrefattion, 75. 

76. The cauſes of each, ibid, Air com- 

preſſed and blown, prohibiteth putre. 
fattion 

Airs wholeſome, how found ont, 164. 


In ſome canſeth it, | 
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thereof, ibid. Several inflances ther eof,, 
ibid. 71, The dulcoration thereof, by 
other means, 185, The ſeveral cauſes il. 
Fruit pricked as it groweth,ripens ſoozer, 96. 
Fruit-tree grafted upon 4 wild tree, 97. 
Fruit dulcorated , by applying *f Swines 
dung, 98, The cauſe,ibid, Alſoby ChrfF 
and Swines dung mingled, ibid. Enlarged 
by being covered with a Pot as ut groweth, 
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166, 
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Vyhere it uv kept cloſe from Air,83, Ace | 


| 


ibid. Fruits componnd, 100, 101, Fruit. 
of divers kindes upon one Tree,1 07, Fraits 
if divers ſhapes and figures, wid, 1c8, 
Fruits with inſcriptions upon them, ibid, 
Fruits that arered within, 109, Fruits 
coming twice a year, 119, Fruits made 
without core or ſtone, 110, Fruits that 
h.wve juyces fit for drink, 130. UKnfit,\bid, 
The canſe of each,ivid. Fruits ſweet before 
they be ripe,132 #hich never ſweeten,ivid. 
Fruit bl: ſſo ng,hurt by Sruth-winds 1:5 
Fuel not conſuming, 167, 164. Fuel con. 
ſaming faſt, ibid, Fel cheap ibid, 
Full of the M1on, 193, Several effelis of it, 
ibid, Tryals for further obſervations 194 
Fumes taken in Pipes 202 


G, 


Alilaus his opinion of th: Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sta ' 167 
Gaping a motion of Imitati:n 65 
Garments, of what Plants they may be made 


I25 
Gathering of wind for freſhneſs 164 
Generat1on, oppoſed to corruption 73 


Generating of ſome Creatures at ſet tines 
onely, of ſome at all times, 159, The cauſe 
of each ibid, 160 

Genius over. mafterin { 204 

Germination accelerated by ſeveral means, 
90,91,97. Retarded by ſeveral means 92 

Guinny=Pepper cauſeth ſneering 202 

Glaſs, the materialsthereof in Venice 162 

Glaſs outof Sand, 164, Glaſs, whether re- 


moulten, it keepeth weight 169 
Globes at diſtance appearing flat 190 
Gloworm 149 


Gold, 71, The making of it, ibid, A work 
poſſible, but not rightly purſued, ibid, 
Diſcourſe of a Stranger, touching the 
mak ng of it,7 2. Direftions for the making 
of it, 1vid. 73, Direftion of a Trad, ibid, 
Several properties of Gold, ibid, Gold 
hath init the leaFt volatile of any Mital 

169 

Gogt, order incuring it 16 

Grafting, 97. A late-coming fruit wpor an | 
early Fruit-tree,93, Grafts in great plen- 
ty,9*. Grafting meliorateth the Fruit, | 
97. Graftin f Trees that bear no Frait, 
enlargeth the Leaves, 100, Grafting of | 
ſeveral kindes, mik'th not Compound 
frmits ibid, | 

Grafting Vine upon Vine 136 

G exby, fb they maybe kept long, 129, Al- | 
ſo by preſerving ef the ſtalk, ibid, 

Gravity, 10, Motion of Gravity tbi1, 148, 
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Opinion of moving to the Centre, avanity 

10 

Greatneſs, comparative of living Creatures 
184 

| Greenneſs in ſome Plants all winter, 121, 
122, The cauſe | ibid, 
Grie® and pain, 150. The impreſſions there- 
of ibid, 
Growing of certain Fruits and Herbs, after 
they are gathered,”7, 8. The cauſe, ibid, 
Tryal, whether they increaſe #n weight ib, 
Growing or multiplying of Metals 168 
Gum of Trees 2 
G unepowder, 8, The cauſe of the great noiſe 
wu nieldeth, ibid, white giveth no ſound 
[30 


H, 


as Exrdsfeathers,2, How the colour of 
them may be changed, 24,25, Hair on 
te Head of Children new born, 139, 
Hair changing colour, 133, Hair of the 
party,5. Beloved worn, exciteth love 


| 213 

Hands have a ſympathy with the head and 
other parts 25, 26 
Hard ſubſtances in the Brdies of living crea- 
tures, 157, Moſt about th: head, ibid. 

; Some of them ſtand at aſtay, ſome con- 
tinually grow, ibid, All of them withoat 
Senſe, but the Head 158 
Hard Bodies, 181. The cauſe ibid, 
Heart of an Ape worn, increaſeth audacity 
210 

Haws and Heps inforty portend cold Winters 
155 

tead cut off in ſome ertatures leautth & 
little ſpace of motion,88, T he cauſes ibid, 
liealthful Airs oft times without {ent 199, 
200 

Hearing hath more operation upon the Man- 
zers andSpirits of Men,then other Senſes, 
31, 32, Hinderances of Hearing, 62. 
Heating hindred by Tawning, ibid. The 
64uſe, 1bid, Kelped by holding the breath, 
ibid, The _—_ Inſtruments to help 

! he Hearing, thid. Uſed in Syain = =1bid, 
teat thechiefet power 1n Nature 27 
4-w to make tryal of the big heft operation of 
2,ibid, Heat and time work. the like effefts, 
65, Their different operation in many 
things, ibid, Heat being qualified by 
Moiſture, the effeft, 140. Heat cauſeth 


ibid, The ſame tempered with moiſture, 


Ibid, The ſeveral effefts of Heat, in the 


jy 1-0 | 
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Sun, Fire, and Living Creatures, ibide | 
Heat within the Earth, 191. Tryal of 
drawing it forthby the Moon-beams 193 
Heats under the Equinottial, leſs then under 
the Torrid Zones, 87, Three cauſes thereof 
1d, 
Heat hen opinion touching the Generation of 
Creatures, perfett by Contretion, refed 

I , 
Heavenly Bodies, true Fires I 
Hedg-hogs fleſh, a good dryer 113 
Hcliotropia, I 14, The canſes of their oper- 
ing and ſhutting, or bending towards the 
un 101: 
Hemlack, cauſeth eajie death | 132 
Herbs removed from Beds into Pots, proffcr 
better, 08, Grow ſweeter #y cutt in g of 
the firſt Sprout, 99. The rauſe thereof; 


ibid. Inquiry, whether they be made Me- 
dicinable, and how, 105, Fonr deſignati- 
Ons f it,ibid. Their ordinary colours, 109, 
Herbs growing out of the water without 
Roots, 117. Growing ont of the top of 
the Sea without Roots ibid, 118, Grow- 
ing out of Snow, ibid. Growing ont of 
Srone, ibid. Growing inthe bottoms of 
Mixes, ibid. None growrg out of Sea- 
ſands,ibid, Herbs dying jearly,ibid. That 
laft many years, ibid, 1 he largeſt laſt not 
longeſt, as the largeit Trees do, ibid, The 
cauſe, ibid, Herb in likeneſs of a Lamb, 
127, The Fable of it, ibid, Herbs will 
ſhew the nature of the ground, 135, Herb; 
which like to be watered with Salt-water, 
137, Herbs foreſhew rain 176 
Hiccough, 140. The cauſe of it;ibid, Means 
to ceaſe it m_— © 
Honey, 127, 183, Several ways how it is 
uſed | ibid, 
Honey-dews upon certain Leaves and Flowers 
Do 104 

Horns, 157, Horn'd Beaſts have no upper 
Teeth 158 
Horſes fleſh eaten, 186, HorſesTooth the mark 
of their age, 158, Horſe-tooth Ring, good 

or th: Cramp I11, I12 
Hot Bread nouriſhing in the odors thereof 
203 
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Humors1l lodged, very dangerous 
I 


Aol, a moſt pernicious (melt 201 


ETatar 


| Image, whether it might be ſeen without ſee- 


the differences of Male and Female,184, | 
Alſo many. other differences thereupon, | 
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ing the Glaſs . 160 
Imagination exalted, 198; Force of 1t,ibid, 
199, Three Cantions about the ſame; 
VVorkgth moſt upon weak, perſons, beads 
m- 
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1magination, 206, The kindes of it, tid, | 


The force of it upon another Pody, ibid. 
207, Srweral inft ances of it, ibid, Rin 


Cards, ibid. Three means to ipoſe 4 
Thought, 206,207, Deſignation for tral 
of the operations in this kinde, O16. 207, 


of you, ibid, To work, by many, ivid, 
Means to preſerve Imagination in the 
ſtrength, ibid, 1t worketh more at ſome 
times, then others, ivid. It hath moſt 
force upon the higheſt motions, ibid, 200, 
209,210, Effefts of the Senſe _ T68 
Imaginations iwnitating the 1mitations of 
Nature, 1, Imitation in Men, and other 
Creatures, 55. eA thing tobe wondred 
at, ibid. Several motions in Men of Imi- 
tation 65 


Impreſſible, and not impreſſeble x82 


| Imp:/ſpn and percuſs10n of Bodies x 60g 161, 


impulſion of a Brdy unequal 167 
Inanimate and Animate, wherein they differ 
125 
Incenſe, thong ht to difÞo(e to devotion by the 
operation of the ſmell 204 
Inc1bus, how belped "x. "90 
Indian Earth brought over ; hath produced 
Indian Plants, 118, Indian Fig 127 
Indian Tree with Leaves of great largeneſs, 
and Fruwu without ſtalks ibid. 
Irduration of Bodies, 22, Three means to 
effeft it, ibid. Examples thereof, ibid. 23, 
Tednurations by Snow or Ice, ibid, By Me- 
talline waters, Thid, In (ome natural 
' Spring-waters, ibid, Of Metals by hrat- 
ing and yrouen , ibid, By fire, ibid, 
By Deco nmr || water, the water not 
ronching, ibid, 24, Induration by Sym- 
pathy 132 
If ant 12 the VVomb, ſuffering from the Mo- 
thers diet I13 
Infettions Diſeaſes 65 
Influences of the Moon, 197, 197, 194. In 
aumber four ibid, 
Irfluxes of the heavenly Bodies. 200 
Infuſion in Liquors, 44 A ſhort ſtay beſt, 
ibid. Inf uſions tobe iterated, ibid. Uſe- 
ful for Medicinal operations, ibid, Tryal 
which parts iſſue ſooneſt, which ſloweſt, 5. 
Evaporations of the finer Spirits, ſome- 
times uſeful | ibid, 
Infuſion waketh Liquors thick, but Decofti- 
on clearer, 68, The canſe ibid, 
Infufiont in Air, 5, The ſeveral odors iſſue 
at ſeveral times ibid. 
Infuſion in £arth, $3, $4. The effefts of it, 
ibid. Caxtions tobe mſed init, ibid, Se- 
| © wveral inſtances thereof ibid, 
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To work by one that hath a good opinion 


ſeq. An inflance thereof by 4 Pair of | 
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Inquination or Inconcoftion Fg 
Inſcriptions upon Fruits | I 08 
Iiſe&ta, 143, The name communicatedto atl 

Creatures, bred of Pairefattion , ibid, 


The difference of thems according to ihe | 
ſeveral matters they are bred of , 143, | 
144, 145. Thr: enumeration of many of | 


them, ibid, Several proyerties in them, 
ibid, They have volantary motion, 1bid, 
Other Senſes, beſide Taſte ibid, 
Invijibles in Bodies onght to be better inqui- 
red 26 
Jovinianus the Emperor 202 
Joy, 150, The impreſſions thereof oo ibid, 
Jeynts in ſome Plants,121. The canſe there- 
0 ibid, 
Ippocraſs clarified 2 
Iron Inſtruments, hurtful for wounds 166 
iſ 1nders Bodies . 8 
Ivy growing out of a Stags Horn I15 
Tmices of Fruit fit for Drinks, 1:0, Unfit 
for them, ibid, The cauſe of each ibid. 


EL, 
Adanum 128 
Lard put to waſte,taketh away Warts 217 
Laſſitade I54 


Laſting Trees and Herbs, 120, Deſignation 
to make Plants more lating then ordina- 


ibid, 
Late Flowers and Plants 119} 
Laughing,151,152, The inpreſſions there- 

ibid, 
Leaming lovy apox any part I54,155 


Leaping, 145, Helped by weights in the 
hands ibid, 
Leaves nouriſh not, 12, The cauſe 130. 
Leaves of Trees and Rerbs, 127, Plant 
without Leaves 192 
Left-(;de and Right, 190, Senſes alike, flrong 
on each ſide; Limbs ſtrongeſt on the Right, 
ibid, The canſe of each ibid, 
Life, by what courſes prolonged 64 
Liyhts over-oreat (offend the eyes 188, 189 
Light comforteth the Spirits, 211, Efecs. 
ally Light varied ibid, 
Lincoftis 'T32 
Liquerfiable, and not Liquefiable,180, Bodies 
that Liquefie by Fire, ibid. Others that 
by water, ibid, Some that by both ibid. 
Liguors, their Clarification, 675, Three 
cauſes thereof, ibid. 68, Preſervation of 


Liquors inWells or Vaults, 85, L'quors| 


compreſſed, 187, Their incorporation with 
Powders 65 
Living Creatures that generate at certain 
ſeaſons onely, 159. Others that at all 


ſeaſons, ibid, The cauſe of each, ibid- 


Their 
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Their ſeveral times of bearing un the 
VVomb, iid, 160, The cauſes thereof, 
ibid. The ſeveral numbers which they 
bring forth at a Burthen,ibid, The cauſes, 
ibid. Living creatures that will be tranſ= 
muted into another ſpecies, 111, Living 


creatures foreſhew weather I75 
Love 203 
Lucciole z# Italy 149 
Lupines , 136 
Loft, 152, The impreſsions thereof iid. 


Lying, in what kinde of poſture healrbful 
Yo 154 


M, 


Agical operations 128z 200 204 
Mais 3 
Male and Female, the differerce of them 
in ſeveral living creatures, 84. The 
canſes thereof, ib, 185, Male and Female 
in Plants, 126. Male-peony, good for 
the Falling. ſickneſs and Incubus 209 
CHMaleficiating, 192, Prafttiſed in Gaſ- 
cony ' ibid, 
Malt, 123, The ſwelling thereof , ibid. 
The ( weetneſs thereof ibid, 
CHMans-fleſh eaten, 6. Breedeth the French 
Dye aſe, ibid. Canſeth bigh imaginati- 
ons, ibid. Not in it ſuf edible, 186, 
T he cauſe,ibid. How eaten by Cannibals, 
ibid, YVherefore by VVitches ibid, 
Mandrakes ; 128 
Manna I65 
March, towards the exd, the beſt diſcoverer 


of Summer ſickurſſes I73 
Marl, a good Compoſt 122, 123 
Warrow 157,158 


Maturation, 179, Of Drinks, 69,701 of 
Fruits, ibid. Materation of DigeFion , 


71,73 


Meats inducing ſatiet 66 
Medicines _ lpſul, 19, Medicines 
which eff ef the Bladder, 25. Medicines 


condenſing, which relieve the Spirits, 155, 
Medicinal Herbs 104, 105 
Megrims come upon riſing, not during the 


gong | 154 
Melaxcholly perſons diſpoſe the company to 
the like 26 
Melioration of Fruits, Trees, and Plants, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100 
Melo=cotones grow beft without grafting, 
97. The cauſe thereof ibid, 
Memory the Art, 207, Men, better places 
then words, id. Memory ftrengthned by 


the Brains of ſome creat ures 210 
Menftr nous women 202 
Mercurial and Sulphur ous 78 


| Metals and Plants wherein they dijfer,126. 
Growing of m:tals, 168, Drowning of 
metals, ibid, 169, Refining of metals, 
183, Metalline Vapors hurtful to the 
Brain, 202, Metals give orient colours 
in their diſſolutions , 64. The cauſes 
' ibidy 

Milk, warm from the Cow, a great nouriſh- 
er,14, How to be wſed, ibid, Cows Milk 
better then Aſſes Milk, or then Womens 
Milk, ibid. Mk, tn Beaſts, how to be 1n- 
creaſed, 164. Milk'uſedfor Clarification 
of L1quors, 69, Good to ſteep divers Steds 
in,98, Preſerving of Milk, 85, Milk 


in Plants I31 
Mildew 104, 136 
 Minced meat, agreat nouriſher,14, How to 

be uſed ibid, 
Miſletoe I16 
Mixture of Earth and water inPlants 79 
Moift Air, how diſcovered 173 


Moiſture adventitions, cauſe of putrefabtion, 


68. Moiſture qualifying beat, the effeRt, 
140, Moiſture increaſed by the Moon, 
193. Tryal of tin Seeds, ibid. In mens 
bodies, ibid, Force of it in Vegetables 
103, 104 

Monſters : 190 
Moon attralive of heat out of Bodies 20 
Moones influences, 192, 193, 194. In num- 
ber four,ibid, 1t inereaſeth moifiure ibid, 
Morſus Diaboli, a» Herb I 34 
Mortified parts by cold, 166. JMnſt not ap- 
proach the fire, ibid, Cured, by applying 
Snow, ibid, Or warm water 1d, 
Meſs, 75, 113. where it groweth moſt, 
ibid. The cauſe of it, ibid. what it is, 
ibid. Moſs ſweet, 114, In Apple-trees 
ſmeet, ibid, In ſome other Trees 132 
Mother ſuppreſſed by burning Feathers 204. 
Mathers diet affefteth the Infant in the 
Wo 210 
Hotion hindreth putref aftions 75 
Motion of Bodies, 161, Motion of Liberty 3 
Motion of Nexe, 192. Motion of Conſent in 
mans body, 10, 17. Motion of Attraftion 
would prevail if Motion of Gravity hin- 


dred not 148 
Motions in men by 1mitation 65 
Moulding of Frmits 108 
Monlds 75 


. Mountains great foreſhew Tempeſft early 


. 174 
Mouth ont of taſte, 141, what taſtes it will 


not have ibid. 
Mulberry-leaf I61 
Mummy ſftancheth Blood 210 
Murthered body, bleeding at the approach of 
the gurtberer * 207 


Muſcovia 
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Muſcovia hath a late Spring, and early Har- 

veſt, 119, The cauſe ibid, 
Muſhrooms, 115. Their proprieties, ibid, 

Sever al produftions of them, 1bid, Where 

they grow moſt 131 
Muſick, 29. Muſical ard Immuſical ſounds, 
* ibid, Bodies producing Muſical ſounds, 
ibid, 730, Diapaſon the ſweeteſt of ſounds , 
ibid, Fall of Half-notes neceſſary in 
Mauch, ibid, Conſent of Notes tobe a- 
ſcribed to the Ante-notes , not Entire 
Notes, 30, Concords Perfett, and Sem:- 
perfeft, which they ave, ibid. The moſt 
odrous Diſcords of all other, ibid, Diſ- 
cords of the B.ſe , moſt diſturbeth the 
Muſick y ibid. 31. No Quarter- notes in 
Muſick, 1bid. Pleaſing of ſingle Toner, 
anſwereth tothe pleaſing of Colour, and 


Figures or Tropes in Muſick have an agree- 
ment with the Figures in Rhetorichjvid, 
Muſick, hath great operation npen the 
manners and ſpirits of Men," 14, 31,32, 
Concords and Diſcord; in Muſick, , are 


G1, Inſtruments that agree beſt in Con. 
ſorr, ibid, Irſtruments with a double 


Lay of Strings, VVire, and Lute-ſtring 
O2 


N, 


Ature, 6%, Advice for the trut in. 


quifetion thereof itid, 64 
Natural Divination 172 
Negroes . 88 
Night-ſhowres better for Fruit, then Day 

ſhowres 135, 136 
Nights S:ar-light, or Moonſhine , colder 
then cloudy 188 


Nilus, the virtues thereof, 161, How to cla- 
rifie th: water of it . ibid, 
Nitre, good for men grown, ill for children, 
73, Nitrous water, 8c, Scoureth of it 
ſelf, ibid. Nitre mingled with water, 
mk:th Vines rout, 96, Nitre upon the 
Sea-ſands 163 
Nouriſhing Meats and Drinks I2,13 
Nouriſhing parts 3n Plants 14,130 
Nouriſhnent,14, Five ſeveral Means to 


help it ibid. 15, 16 
Nouriſhment mended, a great help 95 
Nauma's two Con/ins 163 

O. 


Akh-leaves = Honey dews 104 
Oak-boyg hs put into the Earth, Gring 


Sympathies and Antipathies of Sounds, 


| 


of Harmony to the pleaſing of Order, ibid, 
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, Peaches prove beſt without grafting,” 97. 


' 


forth wilde Vines. 111. Oak-opples 117 
Oak bears the moſt fruit among Trees, 157, 
I5?, The cawſe ibid, 
Objefts of the ſight, cauſe great delight in 
the Spirits, but no great eff ence, 189, The 


cauſe Ibid, 
Occhus, a Tree i H ;rcania 127 
Odiows objefts, cauſe the ſpirits toflie 167 
Odors in ſome degree, no»r:ſh 204 
Oyntment uſed by V Viiches . 210 
Old T rees bearing better then the ſame new 
I 1 
Old men converſing with young company, 
Irve long 203 
Onions made to wax greater, 9%. In grow. 
ing, carry the ſeeds tothe top 193 
Operations of ſympathy 2CC | 
Opium 2c 
Order in carirg of diſeaſes 16, 17 


Orenge-flowers infuſed, 4, Orenge-ſeed; 
ſown T April, will bring forth an excel. 


lent Sallet-herb 119 
Orric-root 187 
Ox- horn bringeth forth Ivy 115 
Oyly ſubſtances and watry, 76. Commizx- 

prohibiteth 


ture of ojly ſubſtances , 
putrefabt'on, ibid. Turming of watry 
ſubſtances into only, 79. A great work 
in Naturt, ibid, Some irftances thereef 

| ibid. 

Oyl of Sweet- Almonds, a great nouriſher, 
14. How to be uſed ibid, 


P, 


P Alliation in Diſeaſes | 17 
Pain and grief, 150, The impreſcions 

thereof ibid, 
Paintings of the Body, 155, Barbaroxs pec- 


ple much given toit IF6, ibid, 
Panicum 95 
Pantomimi 56 
Paper chamoletted 156 
Paracclſuvs Principles 78, 79 


Parents finding an alteration upon the ap. 
proach of their children, though urknown 
to them 204 


Parts in living creatures eaſely reparable, 
and parts hardly reparable, 16. Parts of 
living creatures ſevertd, 216, Their vir- 
tues in Natural Magick ibid, 

Paſtions of the minde, 150, 151, 152,T heir 
ſeveral impreſ:ions ibid, 


The cauſe thereof . bid. i120} 

Pearl, ſaid to recover-the colour by burial | 

in the Earth 24 | 
Peppey 
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Pepper-Urunny, canſeth ſnecting 202 
Perception in all lod es, 171, More ſabtil 
then the ſenſe, 1d. It worketh alſo at 
diſtance, ibid, T he beff means of prog- 
noſt icat ing ibid, 172 
Percofation, inward and outward I, 2 
Percuſſion and imp ul/ion of bodies 160,161 
Perfumes Dryeri, and Perfumes Moiſtners 
of the Brain, 203, Perfumes procure 
» pleaſant and propherical Dreams 204 
Perſons near in blood, or other Relations, 
have many ſecret poſſages of ſympathy 
| 21x 
Peſtilential years, 8 >» Taw progneſtich: 
I55, 17%, 17 
Philoſophy received 
Pilofty in Men and Beaſts, 139, The canſe: 
thereof ibid, 
Piſtachoes 13 
Pit.upon the Sea-ſhore, 1, Filled with water 
potable, ibid. Prattiſed in Alexandria, 
ibid. And by Ceſar, ibid, who miſtook 
the cauſe, itid, Intimewil become Salt 
again I91 
Pity, 151, The impreſſions thereof ibid, 
Pjus Quintus $% reve/ation, towching the 
vstory at Lepanto 213 
Plag ue tranſmitted without ſent, 200, 201, 
The ſuppoſed ſent of it, ibid. Perſons 
l eaſt apt to take it, and perſons moſt, ibid. 
Plagues cauſed by great putrefatiions, 
202, Preſervatives againſt it 209 
Plane-tree watered with wine 128 
Plants, why of greater age then li= 
ving creatures, 15, 16, Dignity of 
Plants;89, Acceleration of their Ger- 
mination, ibid. 90, 91, 92, Retarding 
of their Germination, ibid, T he Melo» 
ration of them divers ways, 93, 94, 95» 
96, 97,.98, 99, 100, Cauſe why ſome 
die in Winter, 66, S 1mpathy and Anti- 
pathy of Plants, 101, 102, 103, 104+ 
Plants drawing the ſame juyces ont of 
the earth, thrive not together , 101+ 
Drawers of much nouriſhment, _ hart 
their neighbor-plants, ibid, Drawing 
ſeveral juycts, thrive well together, 02, 
Seviral inflances of each, ibid. Defsg- 
nations of further tryals herepf, ibid. 
Tryalt is Herbs, poyſonous or purgative, 
103. Plants that die placed together, 
ibid. Tryal whether Plants will attraft 


Water at ſome diſtarce, 104, Curioſttier | 


touching Plants, cy, 108, log, 110. 
Plants will degenerate, 110, 111, The 
ſeveral canſes thereaf, ibid. Tranſmwu- 
tation of Plants, ibid. Six de/gnations 
thereof, itid. 112, 113. Their ſeveral 
excreſcences, 113, 114,.115, 116, 117, 
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Prick/es of Trees, 116. Plants growing 
wrhoat ſeed, 117, 118., Growing out of 
ſtones 1nd, Plants foreign, 1biv, 119, 
Removed »ut of hot Countreys willkrep 
their ſeaſons, ibid, Set in the Summer 
ſeaſons will proſper in colder Conmreys, 
ibid, Seaſons of ſeveral Plants, id. 
Plants bearing bloſſoms, and young fruit, 
aud ripe fruits together, 119, 120. 
Plants with joynts or knuckles tn the 
ſtalks, 121, , The caſes thereof, ibid, 
D'fferences of Plants, ibid. 122, Some 
pmtting forth bloſſoms before leaves, 121. 
Others, leaves before bloſſoms, ibid. The 
cauſe of each, ibid, Plints preen all 
winter, 121, 122, Theſe, ibid, Plants 
not [ſupporting themſelves, ib, The cauſe 
of their ſlenderneſs, ibid, Plants and 1n* 
animate bodies differ in four things, I25s 


126, Plants and Metals in three, ibid. ) 


Plants and Moulds, or Pautrefattions, 
wherein they differ, ibid, Plants and li- 
ving Creatures their differences, 126, 
127, CMale and Fem ale «©n Plants, ibid. 
Plants whereof Garments are made, 128. 
Plant ſireping, ibid, Plants with bearded 
Roots, ibid, Plants eſculent, 129, 130, 
Eſculent raw, ibid. Having paſſed the 
fire,ibid, Parts in Plants that are no eriſh. 
ing, ibid, Seeds in Plants, more ftrong 
then tither Leaf or Root,ibid. The cauſe, 
ibid. . I» ſome nor, ibid. Plants with 
Milk in them, 131, Plants with red 
jnyee,132, No Plants have a ſalt taſte, 
ibid. . Plants with curled Leaves, 133, 
Plants may be traxſlated into other Regi= 
ns, 135« Tet they lik: ſome ſoils, more 
then other, ibid. Several inſtances there- 
of, ibid. Plant without leaves, 162, Sin. 


gularities in ſever al Plants 138} 
Plafler hardutd like Marble 165 
Plaſter ed room green, dangerous 202 
Places of Metals aſſwage Gaelling 187 
Pleaſures and difpleaſures of the Senſes 
| 145 
Plough followed, healthful x03 


Plumoſity in Birds, 139, The cauſe thereef 


vue | 3: 
Plums of what colour the beſt; 109. The | 
dryer, the better ſort ibid, F 
Pneumaticals in Bodies I81 | 
Pomanders _ 203 
Pont-Charenton, the Eccho there 57 


Pore-blinde, men ſee beſt near hand, 188, 
T he canſe ibid. 
Potado. roots potted, grow greater 90 
Powder in Shot 3 
Powders and Liquors, their Incorporation 
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Poyſ, oning of air 


201 

Poyſoning by ſmells, ibid. 202. Caution 
toxehing poyſoning ib, 
Poyſonow { reatures love to lie under Odo- 
rate Herbs 138 
Precions ſtones comfort theſpirits 208 


Preſervation of bodies from corruption 28 
Preſervation of Fruits in Sirrups, 129. 
Alſs in powders, ibid. when to gather 
fruits for preſervation, ibid, Alſo n 
Bottles in a well, ib, Preſerving Grapes 
long, ib. Another way ther cof I 34 
Prickles of Trees | 116, 117 
Procreations by copulation, and by putre- 
fattion, 194. The cauſe of each ibid. 
195 


Pr og noſtschs for plenty or ſcarcity, 138. of 


peſtilential years, 141, 155,17? 173. 
Of cold and long winters, 174. By Birds, 
175, Of an hot and dry ſummer,ib, By 
the Birds alſo,ib. of winds, ib. Of great 
tempeſts, ib, Of rain, ib. From liwing 
creatures, ibid, From water fowls and 
land fowls, 176, From fiſhes,ibid, From 
brafts, ib. From herbs, ibid. From aches 
is mens bodies, ibid. From worms, ibid. 


From the ſweating of ſolid bodies ibid. 


Propreeties ſecret I17, 214 
Poretog Mi diene, 5, Have their virtue 
ina fine ſpirit. Endure not boiling, ibid. 
Taking away their unpleaſant taſte, ibid, 
Several ways of the operations of purg- 
ing Medicines, 10,11, 12. They work, 
»pon their proper Humors,* 11. Medi- 
cines that purge by ſtool, and that purge 
' by urine, 12, Their [everal cauſes, ibid. 
work in theſe ways as they are gruen in 
quantity, ib, Preparations before purg. 
ing, 18, want of preparativet, what 
hurt it doth, both in parging, ibid, and 
af ter purging _ tbid, 
Putrefattion, 73. Acceleration of 1t, ibid, 
T he cauſe of putrefaftion, ibid, Patre- 
fattion, whence, 74. Ten meant of in. 
ducing putrefattions, ibid. Prohibiting 
of putrefattion, 75, Ten means of pro- 
bibiting it, ibid, 76. Inceptions of pu- 
trefaftion, 70. 'PutrefcFions for the 
woſt part ſmell ill, 177, The canſe, ibid, 
Putrefattion from what cauſes it com. 
eth, 178, PutrefaRtion induced by the 
AMoon-beams " 192 
Putrefatlions of Ioing creatures, have 
cauſed Plapmes +102 
Putrefied bodies moſt odious toa creature of 


| the (ame kinde tbid. 
Pyrrhus had his Teeth undivided 158 
Pythagoras his Philoſophy 197 
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Uarries that grow hard 183 
'®, LQuick-flver will conſerve Bodies 


168 
DO uicksfilver fixed to the hardneſs of Lead 
I 82 


R, 
R {7 of Wine or Beer 68 
Kaiz in Egypt ſcarce, 161. The cauſe 
thereof, ibid. Several prog noſtichs of Rain 
175,176 
Rainbow ſaid to bring ſweetneſs of odor 10 


Plants wnder it 176, 197 
Rams thins good to 'be applied. to wonnds 


I 
Red within ſome few fruits = 
Red juyce in Plants 132 
Reeds - I34 
Refining of Metals I 83 


Refrattion cauſeth the ſpecies wijible to 
appear be ,160, Other obſervation; 


about Refraftions +. ibid, 
Repletion hindreth Generation 94 
Reſt cauſeth Putref attion 75 
Retardation of Germination 92 
Rew helpeth the Fig-tree \ 102 
Rhewmes, how cauſed 11 
Rice a noxriſhing meat 13 


Right-/ide and left, 190, aſe althe ftrong 
on both fides, Limbs ſtrongeſt on the 
Kght, ibid. The caſe of = ibid, 

Rooms built for health 20 

Roots of fruit trees multiplied, 93, 94, 
Rot made great, 95, By applying Pani- 
cum abogt it, ibid. Roots potted, grow 

. Lreater, 99, 100, Roots Pane all 
winter, wbid, Roots of Trees that deſcend 
deep, 139,134. Others that ſpred more, 
ibid, © The cauſe of each, ibid. Roots of 
Plants of three ſarts, Bulbows, Fibrow, 


Hirſme 128 
Roſa Solis the Herb 104 
Roſes Damack, how conſerved 81 


Rubarh infuſed, 4, 5. Fora ſhort time bef, 
ibid. Repeated may be ar ſtrong as Scam- 
wowy, ibid, A Benedift Medicine: 5, 


Cantion inthe taking thereof Il 

Ruſt of Metals Fr. 
S 

Atiety in Meats 66 


Salamander, 186, 1%7. The cauſe that 
it endureth the fire ib. 
Salt a good Compoſt,133, Salt inPlants,132. 
| Salt 
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Salt hath aſymputhy with Blood,z 11, Ut 
& an healer, ioid, It riſeth not in Diſfil- 
190, 191 
123 
Salt=water paſſed through Earth, becomes 
freſh,1, Four differences between the paſs. 
ing it in Veſſels andin Pity, 2, Sal:=wat:r 
good for to water ſome Berbs, 137, 138, 
Salt-water boiled, brcomtth more potable, 
190, 191, Salt-water ſooner diſſolving 
Salt, then Freſh-water, ibid, The cauſe 
ibid. 


{ations 
Salt-petre, bow it may be bred 


Sand turning Minerals into a Glaſſy ſub. 

. ſtance 
Sanguis Draconis, the Tree that bears ;1 
| | 132 
Sap of Trees, 134. The differing nature 


thereof in ſeveral Trees ibid, 
; Scarlet. dye 191, 192 
i Scrfſible, and not ſciſſible 182 


Sea clearer the North-wind blowing, the 
the South, 139, Sea, by the bubbles fore. 
ſheweth wind, 175. Sea-water looketh 
black, moved ; white, refting, 139. The 

| Cauſe, ibid, Stas ſhallow and narrow , 

; ©” break more then deep and large 190 

' Sea fiſh put into Freſh-waters 147 

 Sea-hare comimg near the B ody, harteth the 

Lungs 211 

Sea-ſand « good CompoFF, 123, Sea-ſands 


Seeds in Plants, more flrong then either Leaf 
or Rove, 1:0, The cauſe, ibid, In ſome 
not, it id, Seedr, their choice, 137, Plants 
' growing withomt Steds 117,118 
Stnſer, ther pleaſures and diſpleaſures, 145. 
\ Their infFruments have a fimilitude with 
that which giveth the reflex1onof the 06. 
| jeft 62 
Separation of ſeveral Natures by ſtraining, 


| Of Mctals 169 
Separation of the cruder parts prohubuteth 
'. Putrefation 


Servers uſed in Turky 148 
Peering of Wheat 95, 96 
Setting of Trees, higher or lower 99 
Several Fruits wpon oneTree. 107 
Shade helpeth ſome Plants 95 


Shadows ſeeming ever to tremble 190 


Shame, 151, 206, The impreſſions thereof 
151 
Shell-fh have no Bones within 157, 139,190 
Shifting for the better, helpirh Plants and 
Living Creatures | 


1 64. 


B produce no Plant 118 | 
Seaſons of Plants 119 
Secret proprieties 214,215 

. Secundine I5 


2. Of ſeveral Liquors by weight, }, And | 
of the ſame hinde of Liquors thickned, 4. 
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S hining wood 


ibid, 
ſhowres 126 
Showres after along drought, cauſe ſickiſſe; 
if they be gentle, 172, If great, nat 
lvid, 

Sickneſſes of the Summer and the Winter $4 
Sight the objebt thereof , quicker then of 


| Hearing, FO, 51. Sight, 188, 186, Ob- 


jet: thereof, cauſe great delight in the 
Spirits, but no great offence, 1bid. The 
canſe ibid, 
Silver more ealily made then Gold 71, 72 
S1mples ſpecial for Medicines, 141,142» Such 
as have ſubtile parts without Acrimony, 
ibid. CMany creatures bred of Patre. 
fattion, are ſo, ibid, Alſo Putrefattions 


of Plants ibid, 
Singularicies in ſeveral Plan's 138 
Sink'ng of Bodies, 163, The cauſe ibid. 
Sitting healt bf ul 154 
Sh ll 157 


Hindred ky cold in the Feet, ibid. Fur. 
 thered by ſome kinde of noiſes,ibid. News 
riſheth in many BeaZts aud Birds, ibid. 


. Sleeping creatnresall winter 194 
Sleeping Plamts 128 


Smells and Odors, £6, Brſt at ſome diſtance, 
ibid. B:&& where the Body s cruſhed,ibid, 
Not ſo in Flowers cruſhed, ibid, Be#F in 

. Flowers, whoſe Leaves [mell nat, ibid. 
Smells ſweit, 177, Hive all 4 corporeal 

. ſubſtance, ibid. Smells fetide, ibid. 178, 
Smell of the -Faol moſt pernicious, 207, 
Smells that ave moſt dangerous ibid, 

Snake-shin worn 209 

Saeer'ng ceaſeth the Hiccough,104, Induced 

. by looking againſt the Syn, ibid, The cauſe 
thereof ibid, 

Snow-water, $7. Snows. cauſe fruitfulneſs, 

' ibid, Three cauſerthercof, ibid, Snow good 

tobe applied ton mortified part, 166, The 
cauſe thereof, ibid, Snow brixging forth 


95 | 


 wterbs "+ | 118 
Soals of the. Feet, hive «a ſympathywith the 
.* Head | 25 
| Soft 'Badider, 81,1 The canſe, ibid, They are 
| X of emo ſorts; "R g ; ibid, 
| Silrd Brdies ſweating foreſhew Rain 176 
Sear a good Compoſt | 123 
Sorel," 137. Thr Roat thereof ibid, 
Soul of the World... 197, 198 
Sounds Muſical and Immuſical 29 
Sounds mare apt to procure ſleep then tones, 


31, Thecanſe, ibid. Nature of Sounds, 
not ſufficiently inquired, 32» Motions 
great in Natmre without Soands, ibid. 

8. Nullity 


77375 | 
Showres good for fruits,135. For ſome not, 


Nght-ſhowres better then Day: 


Sleep agreat-nouriſher, 15. Sleep,1t56, 157, 
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Nullity and Entity of Sounds, ibid, 33, 
34. Swiftneſs of Motion, may make 
Sounds inaudible, vid. Sounds not an E- 
licon of the Air,ibid. The re«ſons there. 
of, 35. Sound not produced without ſome 
local motion of the Medium, ibid. Ter 
diſtinftion tobe made betwixt the motion 
of the Air, and the Sounds themſelves, 
ibid, 36. Great Sounds, canſe greet mo- 
tions in the Air, and other Bodies, ibid, 
Have rartfied the Air much, ibid, Have 
canſed Deafneſs,ibid. Encloſure of Sounds 
conſerveth them, i5ids Sounds partly 1m. 
cloſed, and partly in open Air, 1bid, Bet- 
ter heard from without then from within, 
ibid, 4 Semi-cave will convey Sond, 
tetrer then open Air\bid, Any long Pole 
will do the like, ibid, Tryal to be made in 
4 crooked Concave, ibid, Sounds may be 
created without Air, 37.  Differexce of 
Sounds in different Veſſels filled with water, 
ibid. Seund within a Flame, ibid, Sound 
wpon a Barrel emptier or fuller, ibid, 
Sound viet breated betwizt the Bow and 
the String , but betwizt the String and 
the eAir ibid, 
Magnitude of Sound, 45, In aTrunck,ibid, 
The cauſe thereof, ibid, In an Hunters 
Horn bigger at the lower end, 38. The 
cauſe thereof, ibid, In 4 Vault under the 
Earth, ibid, The cauſe thereof, ibid, In 
Hawks Fells, rather then upon a piece of 
Braſs inthe open eAr, ibid. In a Dram, 
ibid. Farther beard by night, then by 
day, ibid. The cauſe thirtof, ibid, [ns 
creaſed by the concurrent reflexion, ibid, 
Increrſed by the Sound-board in Inſtr u- 
ments, ibid, 1n an Iriſh Harp, ibid. The 
cauſe of the loud ſound thereof, ibid, In 
a Virginal the Lid ſhut, ibic. [na Con 
' cave within a Wall, ibid. 38, 39. Ina 
Bw-ſiring, the Horn of the Bow laid-to 
the ear, ibid. 29, The like in a Rod of 
Iron or Braſs, ibid, The like conveyed by a 


Pillar of Wood, from an upper Chamber | 


to a lower, ibit'.. The like from the bottoms 
of a well, vid. Five ways of Major ation 
of Sounds ibid. 
Exility of Sounds through any porotu Bodies, 
ibid. 39. 7 hroughwater, ibid.40, Strings 
ſtopped ſhove 10 bid, 
Damping of Sounds, ibid, With a ſoft Body; 


ibid, [ron hot, not ſo ſoijnding as cold, ib. 


water warm, not ſo oundivg in the fall a 
cold . bet ibid, 
Londneſs andſoftneſs of Sounds, differ from 
Magnitude and Exility, 41, \Londneſs of 
Sounds, ibid, Quickneſs of Percyſſion, 
caul e of the loudneſs - ibid, 


Communication of Sounds 41 
Inequality of Sounds, 42, Untqual Sounds 
ingrate, ibid, Grateful, ibid. CMunſical 
and Immnſical S1nnds, at pleaſure ouely mn 
Men and Birds, ibid, Hunmmng of Bees 
an unequal S1und, 43, Metals quenched 
give an hiſſing Sound ibid, 
Baſtard Treble Sounds, ibid, Two canſes of 
Treble in Stringsgibid, Proportion of the 


Tryal hereof tobe made in the winding up 

of aString, ibid. 44. 1n the diſtances of 
Frets, ibid, In the Brrer of Wind-Inſtru- 
ments ibid, 
Interior and Exterior Sounds, 45, Their dif- 
ference,ibid, Several kindes of each ibid. 
Articulation of Sounds, 46. Articulate 
Sounds in every part of the Air, ibid, 
VVinds binder not the 1rticulation,ibid, 
Diſtance bindreth, 101d, Speaiing wnder 
water bindreth it not, ibid, Articulation 
requireth a Mediocrity of Sound, ibid, 
Cunfounded in a Room over an arched 
Vault, ibid, Motions of the Init ruments 
of Speech, towards the forming of the Let. 
ters, ib, Irflruments of Voice, which they 
are, ibid, 46, 47. [narticulate Voices and 
Ivaimate Sounds have a ſimilitude with 
divers Letters ibid, 
Motions of Sounds, 49, - They move in 
round, ibid. May move in an arched Line, 
ibid, Swppoſed that Sounds move better 
downwards then upwards, ibid. 50, Tryal 
of it ibid. 
Loſting of Sonnds,ibid. Sounds continee not, 
but rexew, ibid, Great Sounds heard a; 
far diftance, ibid, Not in the inſtant of 
the Sound, but long after, ibid, Objett of 

| S:g ht, quicker then Sound, 50, 5 1. Sounds 
vaniſh by degrees, which the ObjeAs of 
' fight do not,\bid. The cauſe thereof ibid, 
P:ſſage of Sounds through other Bodies, 51, 
The Body intercepting , muſt not be very 
thick, ibid. The Spirits of the Body inter. 

. cepting , whether they comoperate in the 
Sound, ibid, Sound net heard in 4 long 
dow:-right Arch, ibid, Poſſeth eafily 
through Foramineus Bodies, ibid, YY he. 
ther diminiſhed in the paſſage through 
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dium, ibid, Thin Air not ſo good as thich 
Air, ibid. YVhether Flame be a fit Me. 
| dinm, ibid, Y Vhethber other Liquors be. 


fide water ibid. 
Fignres of the differents of Sounds, 52. St. 
veral tryals of them ibid. | 


Mixtures of Sounds, 57, Audibles mingle 
inthe Mediam which Viſibles do notibid, 
The 


Air percuſſed in Treble and Baſe, 53. | 


Medium of Sounds, ibid. Air the beſt Me.| 
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The cauſe thereof, ibid. Mixture without 
diftinftion, makes the befF Harmeny,ibid. 
Lualities inthe Air, have no operations 
wpon Sounds, ibid, Sounds in the «Air 
alter one another, 54, Two Sounds of like 
loudneſs, will not be heard as far again as 
one,ibid, The canſe thereof ibid, 

CHMelioration of Sounds,5 5. Poliſhed Bodies, 
created Sounds meliorate them, ibid. wet 
#n the inſide of a Pipe doth the like, ibid, 
Frofty weather cauſeth the ſame, ibid, 
Mingling of open Air with pent Air,doth 
the ſame, ibid, From a Bidy equal, ſound 
better, 55. Intenſion of the Srnſe of Hear- 
ing, meltorateth them 

Imitation of Sounds, ibid. The wonder there- 
of in Children and Birds ibid, 

R'flexion of Sounds, 56, The ſeveral kindes, 

ibid, No refrattion in Jounds obſerved,5 $. 
Sympathy and antipathy of Sounds, 61, 
Concord; and Diſcord: in Muſich, are ſym- 
pathies and antipathies of Sounds, ibid, 
Strings that beit agree in Conſort, ibid, 
Strings tuned to an{Uniſon or a Diapaſon, 
ſhew a Sympathy,6:., Sympathy conceived, 
fo cauſe no report, ibid, Experiment of 
Sympathy to be transferred to Wind-Inſtr u. 
ments ibid, 


Eſſence of $1unds Spiritual, 63. Sounds not 
Imprefions inthe Atr ibid, 
Cauſes of the ſudden Generatiqn and Periſh. 
ing of Sounds ibid, 
Concluſontouching Sounds «. 63 
Sour neſs in Fruits and Liquors, 187, The 
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Spirits of Men flie upon 0diomg objett,, 167" 
T be Tranſmiſſimn of Spirits, 198. & in 
ſcquencib. Tra»{mſſion of them from the 
mindes of Men,203,204, 206, 27,205, 
209, Such things as comfort the Spirits 
by ſympathy, 208, 209, The ſtrife of the 
Spirits, beſt helped by arreſting them for a 


time it1d, 


S ponges 147 
Springs of water made by art 6 
Spring-water 87 


Sprouting of Plants with water onely 1; 
Squill, good to ſet Kernels or Plumb-ſtoues 
in 96 
Stags Hart with a Bone init I57 
Stanchers of Blood 210 
Stars leſſer obſcured, a ſign of Tempeſts 
I 


Sterility of the year, changeth Corn into an- 
other kinde III 
Stomach, the appetite thereof, 176. The 
qualities that provoke appetite, ibid, T he 


four cauſes of appetite ibid, 
Stone wanting in Plumbs I1o 
Stretching, a motion of imitation 65 


Stub old, putting forth 4 Tree of a better 


kinde | 11 
Starting, 85. T wo cauſes thereof ibid, 
Subterrany Fires 78 
Sacking long, il for Children ibid, 


Sugar, 127, 183, The uſe of it, ibid, 

Draweth Liguer, higher then the Liquor 
cometh 21 
Sulphureous and Mercurial 78, 79 


canſe of each, ibid, Souring of Liquors 
In the Sun ibid, 
S1uth. winds diſpoſe Mens Brdies to beavi. 
neſs, 64, Southewinds hurtful to Fruit 
bloſſoming, 135, South-winds without 
Rain, breed Peſtilence, with Rain not, 
166. The cauſes, ibid, On the Sea-coafts 
wot ſo ibid, 
Sath- E aft, Sun better then the South-weft 
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for ripentag Fruit ibid, 
Sparkling woods 133 
Species viſible I60 


Spirits in Bodz:e, ſcarce known, 26, Seve. 
ral_opinions of them, ibid, T hey are N 4- 
tural Brdies rarified, ibid. Canſes of 
moſt of the effets in Natare, ibid. They 


have fived frring oprrations, 73, Spirgts 
JnBnrdier ity. Howthey differ in ammate 
apd ininimate, ibid, How in Plants and 

Living Creatures 126 

Again of Spirits in Bodies, . 181. They are 
"of two ſyrts, ibid, Motion of the Spirits 

excited by the Moon, 193, The ffrength- 

"wag of them probibucth Putrefatlion 

76 


The cauſe ibid, 
Swperfet ation, the cauſe of it 116 

' Super-Plants beſide Miſletoe t35 
Supporting Plants of themſelves, and not 

' ſupporters 122 
Swallows made white, by anointing the Eggs 
withOyl 211 


Summer and winter fckneſſes,84. The Prog. 
noſtichs of 4 dry Summer 174 
Sun T anneth, which Fire doth not, $7, 88. 


Sweat, 148, Parts under the water, though 


- 


hot ſweat not, ibid, Salt in tafte, ibid, 
Cometh more from the upper parts thes 
from the lower, ibid, More in fleey then 
waking, ibid, - Cold ſweat commonly mor- 
tal, ivide 149. Sweat, in what diſeaſes 
0d, in what bad, ibid. In ſome men 
; nn wy 2 
Sweet Moſs, 114,.132, Sweetneſs of odor 
from the Rainbow, 176. Sweetneſs of 
odor, whether not in ſome water, ibid. In 
Earth found, ivid, Sweet ſmells, 177. 
Several properties of them, ibid. T hey 


have aCorporeal (nbſtances, ibid, 
Sweetneſs is Fruits and Liquors, 1879, The 
X 2 


cauſe 
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1 Toad-ſtool 
\ Tobacco, 185, 202, 


Thit e-down flyivg inthe Aiy, foreſheweth 


cauſe of each, ibid. Sweet things comm1x- 
ed, prohibit Putrefattion 76 
Swelling, how cauſed in the Body, 74. How 
it may be kept down, 187. Why it follow- 
eth upon Blows and Bruiſes ibid, 
Swelling of Grains upon Boiling, 185. The 
cauſe of the different ſwelling them ibid, 
Swimming of Bodies, 163, 166,167, The 

cauſe 163 
Swines Dung dulcorateth Fruit, 98, The 
cauſe Ibid, 
S»inging of Bottles,68, The wſeof it ibid, 
Swoundings 203 
Sylva Sy lvarum, the :ntention of it 24, 25 


Plants, 98, Sympathy and Antipathy of 
Plants I ol, 102, 103,104 
Sympathy, 211, Inſtances thereof, ibid.208, 
209, Sympathy, ſecret between Perſons, 
near in blood,21C. Between great friend; 
in abſence, ibid, Sympathy betwixe Mal- 
titudes, ibid, Sympathy of Individuals 

213 


| So 


1998 of Trees 128 
Teeth, 141, 157, Their tenderneſs, 128, 
Teeth ſet on edge by harſh ſounds, 145, 
The cauſe, ibid. Sinews 1» them, the cauſe 
of their pain, not the Marrow, 158, 159, 
Their ſeveral kinder, ibid. Difference in 
ſeveral Creatures, ibid, Horned Beafts 
' have no upper teeth,ibid., Tooth,the mark 
; 'of Horſes age, ibid, At what age they 
' come forth in Men, ibid, VV hat things 
hurt them, ibid. (hiefeft conflderations 
about the Teeth, 15%, Reftitution of Teet 
. In age,ivid, VVhether ut may be done or 


FT ibid, 
 Tempeſts, ther prediflions 74 
Tenſile Bodues 181, 182 

| Terra Lemnia -. 147 
Terra Sigillata comnunis 103d, 
Thales 138 


_ 175 
Timber, 134, The ſeveral natures thereof, 
ibid, The. ſeveral wſes according to the 
_ watureof the Trees WY 135 
Time and heat work. the like efſefts,65, Their 
different oper ations in many things ibid, 
Titillation, 161, The cauſe of it, ibid, Ts- 
* cauſeth ſneezing ibid, 
Coe I1 

Engliſh T obacco, 5 
185 


it may be mended 


<0 | _ 
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Sympathy aud Antipathy,25, Sympathy 1n 


| 
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duceth” laughing, ibid, © Of the Noftrils, | 


Toxes, 29, Leſs apt to proenre fleep, they 
Sounds, 31, The canſe why ibid, 
Tongue ſheweth readily inward Diſeaſes 141 
Torpedo Marina 212 
Tough Bodies, 18C, 181, Thecanſe iid, 
Tranſmiſſion of Spirits, 192.3 in ſeq. Eight 
hindes of trarſmiſsion of ſpirits, 199, 
200,2C1, As of the airy parts of bodies, 
Itid, Of ſpiritual Fecies, ibid, Of ſpi- 
rits cauſing Attraftion, ibid, Of fpirits 
working by the Primitive Nature of Mat. 
ter, ibid, Of the ſpirits of the Minde of 
Man, ibid, Of the I"fluxes of the Hea. 
venly bodies, ibid. In RR of Sym- 
pathy, ibid, By ſympathy of ay 
ibid, 

Trees planted warm, 90, Houſing of them, 
92, Heap of Flint laid at the bottom, 
helpeththe growth, 93. Shaking hurteth 
the young Tree, a grown Tree not, ibid, 
Cutting away of Suckers, helpeth then, 
ibid, How toplant a Tree that may grow 
fair in one year, 94, Helped by boring a 
hole through the heart of the Stock, ibid, 


By ſlitting the Roots, ibid, By Greding | 


upon a wall, ibid, By plucking «ff ſome 
Leaves, ibid. By digging yearly about the 
Root, 95. By applying new Moulds, i'd, 
 Byremoving to better Earth,ibid, By ſi. 
* cing their Bark, ibid, In {= kindes by 
ſhade, ibid, By ſetting the Kernels or 
Stones in a Squil growing, ibid. 96, By 
pulling off ſome B/:ſſoms, ibid, By catting 
of the top, when they begin to bud, 97. By 
' boaring them through the Trunch,, and 
| . putting 18 Wedges of hot Woods, ibid, By 
© ſeveral applications to the Root r,ibid, By 
Terebration again, 8, The cauſe thereof, 
ivid. By /etting them blood, ibid. Grow 
' beſt fenced from Sun and wind,g99. Cauſe: 
" of their Barrenneſs, ibid, Helps to make 
' Trees fruitful, 100, Tree blown up by the 
Roots, and replaced, proved fruitful, gg, 
Tryal of watering a Tree with warm wa- 
ter,97.Trees that grow beſt without graft- 
ing, ibid. Fruit-tree grafted upon 4 moi- 
fter ſtock, will grow larger, 97, Trees re- 
' moved to be coafted as before, ibid, Lower 
Brughs bring the bigger Fruit idid, 
Trees apparelled with Flowers, 1c8. Forms 
hg of Trees into ſeveral ſhapes ibid, 
Tranſmutation of Trees and Plants, 110+ 
| Sixdefignations thereof ibid, 112 113} 
| Trees in Copice-woods grow more ftraight, 
I13. Thecauſe thereof ibid, 
\ Trees full of. heat, grow tall,ibid, The cauſe, 
ibid, How to Dwarf Trees ibid, 
Trees that are VVinders, 113, The cauſe 
thereof ibid, 


Tree 


_ 
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Trees moiſter yield leſs Moſs, 114, The cauſe 


contained in theſe Centuries. 


hid. 


Trees in Clay-grounds apt to gather Moſs, 


ibid, The cauſe ibid, 
Trees Hide-bound brivg forth Meſs ibid, 
' Trees that rip.nlateſt bloſſom earlieſs 11y 


Trees tht laſt longeſt, 120. viz. The largeſt 
of body,ibid, Such as bring Maſt or Nuts, 
ibid, Such as bring forth Leaves late, 
and ſhed them late, vid, Such as are often 
cut ibid, 


| Trees with ſcattered bought, 121, With up- 


The cauſe of each 
| ibid, 
Tree Indian with Leaves of great largeneſs, 

and Fruit without talks 127 
Tree in Perha nour:ſhed with Salt-water 


right bought, woid, 


ib'd, 128 
Trees commonly fruitful, but each other 
year 130 


Trees bearing beſt on the lower boughs, 131, 
others on the higher boughs, i01d, T he 
canſe of each, ibid, Such as bear beſt when 
they are old, 1:1, Others when they are 
young, ibid, The cauſe of each ibid. 

Trembling 14 ſhadows 190 

Tryals for wholeſome Airs 164 

Tuft of Moſs on a Briar-buſh 117 

Turks great ſitters, 156, To them, Bathin 

good jbig 


V Apor of Charl coal, or of Sea. coal, or of 
a Room new plaſtred, mortal 202 
Vapors which rken outwardly, would cone 
denſe the Spirits | ' 203 
Veget abls rotting upen the ground, a good | 
Compoſt, 223, Several inſtances thereof 
ibid, 
Venous Bodies 180 
Venus, 142, Inexceſs dimeththe ſight, ibid, 
The Att of it. Men more inclived in 
winter, Women in Summer 143 
Vermine frighted with the Head of 4 VVoolf 


210 
Veſuvins 


| of Grapes to the Roots, 10, The cauſe 
| thereof, ibid, Made to ſprout ſuddenly 


* 
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"ITO, Yive-Trees, 128, 129, Anciently 
Vee bodies, ibid. A tough wood dry, 


| 125 
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Twice 4 year Fruits I19 ' 
Tying of the Point 192,193 
Tyranny over Mens inderſtandings and Be. 
liefs much affefted 215 4 
v. 


Vines made fruitful by applying the Kor nels | 
| with Nitre, 96, Love not the Colewort, | 


ibid. Yines in ſome places, wot propped | 


20, Mingle not in the Mcdiun as A u- 
dibles do, 57, The cauſe thereof, iid, See 


C8, Several Diſſent of V fibles and Au u- 
dibles, 60, G1, V:{;ble Specres, 16c, Vs- 


ſibles and Audibles, 204, T.vo Lights of ' 


the (ame bigneſs, will not makes things be 
ſeen as far again as one, 54, The canſe 


| thereof 161d, 
Viſual Spirits infefling 2C2, 303 
Vitrial 127 


Vivification, 77, 74. The ſeveral things re« 
quired toVivification, 143, T he Proceſs 

of uf 1bid. 194,195 
U'cers inthe Leg, harder tocure then ixthe 

| Head, 166, The cauſe, iv, Difference of 
curing them in a French-man , and an 
Engliſh man ioid, 
Hnbarkt Branch of a Tree being ſet, hath 
grown, 134, Barkt will not ib, 
Unguentum Teli 2CO 
Union, the force thereof in Natural Bodies, 
24, Appetite of Uxion in Natural Bodies, 
64. Appeareth in three kindes of — 
ibid, 

Voice, the ſhrilneſs thereof, 43, In whom 
\ eſpecially, ibid, YVhy changed at years of 
Puberty, ibid, Labor and [ntention, con. 

-- - duceth mach to imitate Voices, 56. Imt. 
tation of Voicer,as if they were at diſtance 


water thickned in a (ave, 20, Changed 
ſnddenly into Air, 24. Choice of waters, 
86, ey weight, ibid, By boiling, ibid, By 
longeit lafting, imputrefied , ibid. By 


Soap, 1bid. Zy the places where they are 


| watery, ibid, water putteth forth Herbs 
| without Roots, 117, Water clone will 


1 
2 


| © Waterriſing ina Baſou by means of Flames 


water hot, and Fire, heat diſſerently, 104. 
w ater 
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I55 -+ ——congregated;87,--By the Sol, ibid, Wa. 


ters ſweet, not to be truSted, ibid, Well-\ 


canſe Plants to ſpront, ibid. well-water ' 
warmer in Winter then 1n Summer, 191, 


192 ; 


Vine gr. fred upon Vine 130 
Vinegar 14. 
Violet. Vineoar & 
Vijibles butherto, the ſubjeft of Krowlelpe, 


veral conſents of W:(fibles and Audibles, | 
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muking Drinks ſtronger,ibid, [y bearing 
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ibid, 

Urine inquantity, a great hinderer of Nou- 
riſhment I 4 

W. 
\ Armth, a ſpecial "means to mk: 
grouud Fruntful 123,124 | 

warts taken away by Lard or an Elder ſtick 
corſuming 213 
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-wWilde-fires, why water will not quench them 
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Water. cooleth Air, and moiſteneth it not 
187, 188 

Water may be tht Vedium of Sounds, 167. 
Watry moiſture endaceth Putrefattion,74, 
Turning watry ſubſtances intoovily, 79. A 
great work in Nature, ibid, Four inſtan- 
ces thereof ibid, 80, wrought by Digefti. 
on, ibid. watering of Grounds, 4 great 
help to fruitfulneſs, 123, 124, Cantions 
therein, ibid, Means towater thews ibid, 
Water-Crefſes 78 
weapon anointed 213 


weight of the Diſſolution of Irov in Aqua- 
fortts 166 
wheat ſet 95,96 


White, a penurious colour, 24, 25. In Flows 
ers,1 cs, Commonly more snodorate then 
other colours, ibid, The cauſe, ibid. white 
more delicate in Berries, 109. The canſe 
thereof ibid, Not ſo commonly in Fruits, 
ibid, The cauſe thereof ibid, 

white Gunpowder 42, 43 

wholeſome feats, 164, Tryal for them,173. 
Moift Air, not good, ibid, Inequality of 
eA'tr, nang ht ibid. 


I65 

wilde Herbs fhew the nature of the Ground 
135 

wind: Southern, diſpoſe Mens bodies to hea- 
vineſs, 81, winds Southern without Kain 
feveriſh x66 


Winds gathered for freſhneſs, 164. Prog- 
noſticks of winds Pak 174 
Winding Trees *I1 


wine burnt, 5, Wine how tobe uſed in Con- 
ſumptions, 14. Wine, for what Bodies 
good, for what hurtful, 1573, Wine cor- 
rected, that it may not fume 165 
wine new, preſently made potable I 39 
Wine and water, ſeparated by wergbt, 3, 4. 
Tryal hereof in two Gliſes, ibid, When 


it will operate, ard when not, ibid, Spirit 
of Wine burut, ©2, Mirgled with wax, 
the operation of it ibid, 
Winter and Summer /\ hk iſſtry £4, S'gns of 
a cold winter, 155, 174, Winter Sleepers 
I 
Witcher, 19%, 199. work mo#t by Ima by 
nation and Fancy, ibid, 203, wiecks 
Omntment 210 
Woolf. guts applied to the belly, care the 


Collick, ibid. Head hanged wp frighteth 
Vermin ibid, 
wonder, 151, The Impr:ſſions t hereef ibid, 
Wood ſhining in the dark, 77, 78 
Wood-ſear 104 
Wool attrattive of Water, 20, 25. Through 
a Veſiel ibid, 
world, ſuppoſed by ſome to be a Living Crea- 
twre I97, 19h 
wo rms foretel Rain I76 
Wounds, ſome applications to them, 139 
Wounds made with Braſs, eaſier to cure 
then thoſe made with tron 166 
wriſts have « ſympathy with the Head, and 
other parts 25 
| y. 


mY hindereth Hearing, 62: The 


cauſe, ibid, It is 4 mation of Imptation, 


65. In yawning, dangerome to piek the 

| Ear 140 

; Tears ſfteril, canſe Corn to degenerate 111 

Fellow colour in Herbs * 109 

Tong Trees, which bear beſt 131 
Z, 


the Aquizettial, 87. Three canſe; 
thereof ibid, 


| 
_— Torrid, left tolerable for Beats they 
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WEED OED 


His Lordſhips uſual Receipt for the Gout (to Which, the 
Sixtieth Experiment hath reference) was this. 


Tobetaken in this order. 


I The Poxltice. 


nz. Of Manchet, about three Ounces, the Crum onely, thin cut; let it be boiled 


in Milk till :tgrow to a Pulp; add inthe end, a Dram and a half of the Powder 
of Red Roles. . 


Of Satfron ten Grains. 
Of Oyl of Roſes an Ounce, 
Let it be ſpred upon a Linnen Cloth, and applicd luke-warm,and continued 
for three hours ſpace, { | 
| 


2. The Bath or Fomentation, 


Be. Of Sage-Leaves, half an bandful. 
Of the Root of Hemlock ſliced, fix Drams, 
Of Briony Roots, half an Ounce. 
Of the Leaves of Red Roſes, two Pupils. 
Let them be boiled in a Pottle of Water wherein Steel hath been quenched 
wy = _ come to a Quart ; after the ſtraining,putin half an handful 
of Bay- Salt. 
Let it be uſed with Scarlet-Cloth, or Scarlet-Wool, dipped in the Liquor 
. hot, and forenewed ſeyen times ; all in the ſpace of aquarter of an hour 
or little more; 


3. The Plaiſter. | 


Re, Emplaſtrum Diacalcitheos, as much as is ſufficient for the part you mean to 
cover; letit be diſſolved with Oyl of Roſes in ſucha conſiſtence as will | 
ſtick, and ſpredupona piece of Holland, and applied. | 
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ME 1 ALS: & MINERALS. 


Ac'firſt Peer the Atptiaber i is, dis Corjoutling | 
| , Inco rating, or Union, of Mertals or Minerals.” © © || 
ihr what Merals;' Gold willincorporate; by Sim- 
OJ ple Collquefadtions and with what'not? Andinwhiar| 
vantity it'willincorporate > and what kinde'of Body: 
4 the Compound makes ? t 
Ns Gold- with Silver, which was the ancicht Elettrum. 4 
Gold with Quick-ſilyer. 1 I f 
Gold with Lead. -. +. | 
Gold with Copper, | | 
= Gold wich Braſs Ny I Oy "i 
WIILOMN [.* Gold with Iron. 1957 OQ .c33 | 94 | \ 0; 
oe .. _.Þ Aerie OY 
2-0) "IR Tis dag » el 
HloD i Godbrdiſe of Siter PR LL Hs 427 torn fiowed | 
| Silver with Quick-filyer. | (02 POR 
borne od 0771 oMilrer whttiCend: Is. a ye 
(05 ,05Y5 {10 SilverwlcCopper: L: 623511 Rs 
Silver with Braſs. | | 
2d 1o 5-114 2d! 29t:Biver wakeſoy!! ft 1 0s 27 [ITE | | 
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So So likewiſe of On Qaick-ſilver.” 

h Quick-lilyer with Lead. 
Quick-lilver with Copper. 
Quick-filver with Beate. 
Quick-filver with Iron. 

_Quick-filver with I 


TAC 
with Cop 
Lead wkh Copper. 
Lead with Jron. 
Lead with Tin. 


"& _ Braſs, 
with Braſs. * 
Na with Iron: 
. - Copper with Tin. 
Fe of Braf. +» 
Braſs with Iron. 
Braſs with Tin. 


So of Iron. 
Iron with Tin. 


What arc the Compound Metals, which are common, and knoyn ? 

Andwhat arc the Proportions of therr mixtures ? As 
' Lattinof Braſs, and the Calaminar-ſtone. 

Bell-mceal of, &c. 

The counterfeit Plate, whichithey call Alchumy.._ 

" The Decompoſites of three Metals, or more, arc too long to enquire, 
cxcept there be ſome Compoſitions of them already obſerved. 

It is alſo to be obſerved, Whether any two Metals which yill not 
ov of themaſelycs; will mingle with. the hclp of. another ; +.and 
what ?.'.. 

What Compounds will be made of Metal; with Stone, and other 
| Folfiles ? 2 As Latin is..made wich Braſs , 'and the Calaminar-ſtone. As 
all the Mercals wh Vitriol: . All wich Iran ——— All yith Flint, 
Ce, 


} 


| Some few of theſe would be Ser by ro Miſe the Nature 


of the reft. pa 


Glaſs > And whar Body itmakes ? - 
hs quantity in the mixture would we well conſidered : For ſome 
_ — perhaps, wouldi ry S 5- an the” Allays of Gold, 
Silver Coyn. 
” hui the Compound Body, three” 
he Colour, the Fragility or Pliantnels, 
arcd with the Simple Bodies. ig"; 
4 Foc preſent uſe or.profit, this is tbo Rule, Cotifider the price of the / 
=o Simple Bodics ; conſider again tha ignity: /\of the one abovye the 


- other 
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Hether Metals, or other Foſliles. wall incorporate with Molten 


Sn to be obſeryed, | 
ity or F axation, com- | 
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T ouchins Mztals aid Minerals. 
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in the price, then it will loſe in the dignity of the uſe; As for example, 
'Conlider the price of Braſs Ordnance; conſider again the price of Iron 
 Oxdnance; and conkider; whercin the Brafs Ordnancedothexcel the Iron 
| Ordnance; in uſe. Then if you cammake a Compound of Braſs arid Iron 
| Ordnance, that will be near as good in uſe, a muchcheaperin price, 
[theres profit both to the private and to the Commonyealth. 

So of Gold and Silver, the price is double of Twelve. The dignity 


pf Gold aboyec Silver is not much ;. the ſplendor isalike, and moreplea- 
| &c .. 1hemaindignity is; that Gold bears the Fire, which Silver doth not; 


cgniry io uſe, I know none, but that Silvering will fully and canker more 
'then Gilding ; which, if it may be correted, witha little mixture of Gold, 
there is profit: And I do ſomewhatmarvel, that the later ages have loft 
[the ancient Flefirum, which was a mixture of Silver with Gold ;. whereof, 
I conceive, ,there may be much uſe b-ch in Coyn, Plate, and Gilding. 


jor at leaitgreat difficulty ; asin making of Gold, Silver, Copper : On the 
other ſide, -in. the adulcerating or counterfciting of -Merals there, is de- 
ccit and yillainy; but-it ſhould ſeem there is a middle way, and thar is, 
'{by new compounds, if thewaysof incorporating were well known. 

| What Incorporation or Imbibitior, Metals will receive from Veget- 
ables, without bcing diſſolved mightbe inquired. As when the Armorers 


uyce of Herbs : When Gold being grown ſomewhat churliſh by recover- 
by Leather oyle 


try by the weight, whether the weight be increaſed, oc no ? For if it be not, 
it is to be doubted, that there is no Imbibirion of Subſtance; but onely, 
that the Application of the ather Body, doth diſpoſe and invite the Mecal 
toanother poſture of parts then of ir ſelf, itwould have taken. 

*, After the Incorporation of Metals, by ſimple C 1 OUPE In for the 
better diſcovery of the Nature : And Conſents and Diſlents. of Mctals by 
incorporating of thcir Difſolutiony, . it: wauld be enquired. us 
LT LCIES. 


" 


cther, .and what not}: whichis tobe inquired particularly, as it was in 


* 


( olliquefaGions. 


xorate what. the cffeRs:2re + As the Ebullition, the Precipitation to the 
ba m,;the Ejaculation towards the.tops, the S enſton in the midlt, and 


RA) to 5b.iile ro + BIG [08 waa: ad 33:5; 
' " Note, that the Difſlcnts, of the Feaſts, or, Strong-waters , may. 
hindepthe Incorporatian,, as well asthe iſſents of rhe Metals themſelves: 
Therefore where the Menſtrua are the ſame, and yer rhe Incorpd8ration 
followeth nor, you may conclude, the Diſſent is in the*Metals, but where 
the Mcnſtrua are ſeveral, notſocertain. 


make their Stecl more tough and plyanc, by the aſperſion of Water, or | 


ing, is made more plyant by throwing in ſhreds of Tanned Leather, or | 


hat Mctals bcing diſſolved by Strong-waters, willincorporate well 


1 here is to be obſerved inthoſe Diſſolutions, which will not incor- | 


Itis to be noted, that there is inthe Verſion of Metals, impoſhbiliry, | 
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Pother, in ule. Thenſee, if you can make a compound that will fave more | 


gto ſome eyc , As in Cloth of Silver, Silver Lace, filveced Rapiers, | 


fl : , a . : | 
{but that ip-an excellency in Natuce, but it is nothing at all in uſe. For any | 


—_ 


oyled. 
.... Note, ew in theſe, andthe like: ſhews of Imbibition, it were good to | 
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Articles of E nquiry, 


| yer that is not the matter ; For, atleait, it will diſcover Nature and Poſh- 


He Second Letter of the Croſs Row, is the Separation of Metal's, 

and Minerals. Scparationisof three forts; the firſtis, The ſeparating 
of tho pure Metal from the Ure or Droſs, which we call Refining. The 
ſecond is, The drawing one Metal or Mineral out of another, which we: 
may call 'ExtraQting. The third , The ſeparating of any Metal into his | 
Original or Elements, or callthem what you will) which work wecall 
Precipitation. 

For Refining, we aretocnquireof it according to the ſeveral Metals; 
As Gold, Silver, &c. Incidently, we are to enquire of the firſt Srone, or 
Ure, or Spar, oc Marcaſite of Metals ſeverally ; and what kinde of 
Bodies they arc ; and of thedegrees of Richnels. 

Alſo, we arcto enquire of the Mcans of ſeparating, whether by Fire, 
parting Waters, or otherwiſe. | 

Alſo, for the manner of Refining, you are to ſce how = can multi- 
ply the Heat, or haſten the Opening 3; and to ſave charge, in the 
Refining. 

The means of this is in three manners ; that is to ſay, In the Blaſt 
of the Fire : In the mannerof the Furnace to multiply Heat, by Union and 
Reficxion : And by ſome Additament or Medicines, which will help the 
Bodics to open them the ſooner: | 

Note, the quickning of the Blaſt, and the multiplying of the Heat in 
the Furnace, may bethe ſame forall Metals ; but the Additaments mwſthbe 
ſcycral according tothe natures of the Metals. 

Note again, Thatif you think the mA of the Additament'in 
the ſame Proportion that you multiply the Ure, the work will follow, 
you may be deceived : For quantity inche Paſfive will add more reſiſtance, 
then the ſame quantity inthe AQive will add force. | 

For ExtraQing, youare to enquire what Mctals contain others, and 
likewiſe what nov ? As Lead Silver, Copper Silver, &c. 

Note, although the charge of ExtraQtion ſhould exceed the worth, 


— 


__ 


iliry, the other may be thought on afterwards. 

_ We arc likewile toenquire, whatthe differences are of thoſe Metals, 
which contain more or leſs, other Mctals ; and how that agrees withthe 
poornefs or richneſs of the Metals, or Ure, in themſelves: As the Lead, 
that contains molt Silyer, is accounted to be more brittle; and yet other: 
wiſe poorer in itſelf. | | 

For Principiation, T cannot affirm, whether there be any ſuch thing, 
or no. AnJ, I think, the Chymiſts.make roo much ado about it. But how- 
ſoever it be, whether Solution or ExtraQion, or a kinde of Converſion 
by the Fite, it is diligently to be enquired , What Salts, Sulphur, Virriol, 
Mercurv, or the like Simple Bodics arcto be found inthe ſeveral Merals ; 
and ia what quantity. . | I” 


The 
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He third Letter of the Croſs-Row, is the variation of Metals into | 
: ſcyeral Shapes, Bodies, or Natures ; the particulars whereof fol- 
oW. 


TindQure. | | 
Turning to Ruſt. 
Calcination. 
Sublimation. | 
Precipitation. \ 
Amalgamatizing, or turning into aſoft Body. 
Vitrification. 

Opening or Difſolving into Liquor. 
Sprouting, or Branching, or 5 2. I | 
Induration and Mollification. | 
Making tough or brittle, 

Volatility and Fixation. 
Tranſmutation or Verſion. 


For TinRure, it isto be enquired how Metals may be tin&ed, through 
and through; and with what, and into what colours: As TinQing-Silver 
_ inQing-Copper white, and TinRingred, green, blew, cſpecial- 
y with keeping the luſtre. : 


_— 
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tem, Tindure of Glaſs. | 
Hem, TinQure of Marble, Flint, or other Stone. | 


| For turningto Ruſt, rwo things are chiefly to be inten By what 

Corrofives it isdone, and inte what colours it tarns : As Lead into white, | 

| which they call Serws ; Tron into yellow, which = call Crocus Marti : 
Quick-ſilyer into Vermilion, Braſs into green, which they call Verdegrof, 


&c. 


- For Calcination, to enquire how every Metal is calcined ? And 
into what kinde of Body > And what is the cxquiiteſt way of Calcina- 
tion ? 


.... For Sublimation, to enquire the manner of Sublimipg ; and what 
Metals endure Subliming ; and what Body the Sublimate makes ? | 


For Precipitation likewiſe, By what ſtrong Waters every Metal will | 
oopieate 2 or with what Additaments? and in whattime 2 andinto what 
y? 

So for Amalgama, what Metals will endure it ? What are the means 
todo it? Andyhat is the mannerof the Body ? 


For Vitrification likewiſe , what Metals will endureit ? what are 


| the mcans to do it? into what colour it turns ? and further, _— 
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| corroding ;. but openerh the Body by ſympathy, and not by mordacity or 
| violentpenctration ? 


| | this Enquiry tendeth totwo cnds ; 


j ewo former, bur yet worthy of an Inquiry =m : Eſpecially to joyn 


22 G | Ariides of Enquiry, 
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Metal is turned into Glaſs? and when the Metal doth but hang inthe Glaf. 
fie part? alſo what weight the vicrificd Body bears, compared with the 
crude Body ? Allo becauſe Yitrificaticn is accounted, a kinge of death of 
Metals, what Vitrification will admit , of turning back again; and what 


nor ? 


For Diffolution into Liquor, we are to enquire, whatis the proper 
| CMenftraum to diſlolve any Metal? And in the Negative, what will touch 
-upon the one, and not upon the other > And what ſeveral Henſtruc will 
diſſolve any Metal ? And which moſt exaQly ? Jrem, the proceſs or motion 
of the Diſſolution ? The manner of Riſing, Boiling, Vaporing ? Morc 
violent or more gentle-? Cauſing much heat, ot Fel? /tem, the quan- 
tity or charge the Strong-W ater will bear, and then give cver ? /tem, 
the colour into which che Liquor will turn ? Above all, it is to be enquired, 
whether there be any Menftraum;to diſſolve any Metal thatis not fretting and 
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For Sprouting or Branching, though it be a thing but tranſitory, and 
a kindeof toy or pleaſure ; yetthere is a more ſerious uſe of it: For thatit 
| diſcoversthe delicate motions of ſpirits, when they put forth, and cannot 
| get forth, like unco that which is in vegetables; - 


For Induration or Mollification, it is to be enquired, what will make 
Metals harder and harder, and what will make them ſofter and ſofter > And 


Firſt, for Uſe : As to make Iron ſoft by the Fire, makes it malle- 
| able. | ; R | 
| Secondly, Becauſe Induration is a rowards Fixation; and 
| Mollification towards Volatility :. And therctorethe Inquiry of them, will 
givelight towards the other. 


For tough and brittle, they are much of the ſame kinde with. the 


Hardneſs to Toughneſs ; as qr Glaſs malleable, &c. + And 
| _— Blades , ſtrong to refilt, and pierce, and yet not eaſic to 
{ break. | S rt 


| . For Volatility and Fixation , it is a principal Branch to be en- 
| quired. The utmoſt degree of Fixation is, Thar whereupon no Fire 
will'work, nor Strong-water joyncd-with Fire, if there be. any ſuch 


| Fixation poſſible : The-next is, when Fire ſimply will not work with- 
out Strong-waters : The next is, when it will endure Fire not blown, 
or ſuch a ſtrength of Fire: The next is, when it will not cndure Fire, 
| but yet ismalleable : The next is, when-it is notmalleable, bur. yet it 
is not fluent, but ſtupified, * So of Volatility, the utmoſt degree, is, 
when it will flcc away without returning : "The next is, when it will 
fleerup, bur with caſte retarn': The next, when it will flee ypyards, | 


over the. Helm., by a kinde of Exufflation, without Vapocing - 
| obteog] 'The 
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| Quick-tilver invapor ; whatſoever is of this kinde, is very Giligently to be 


| mortified wich Turpentine, Spittle, or Butter. 


| thing fromthe Metal raw or crude? As whetherit becomethnot more chur- 
liſh, alteredin colour, orthe like? 


| Articles of Enquiry, &c. 
| The next is, whenit will melt, thoughnot riſe ; And the next, whenir will 
loften, though nor melt. Of all theſe, diligent inquiry is to be made, in 
ſeveral Metals ; eſpecially of the more cxtreamdegrees. 

For T ranſmutation or Verſion, if it bercal and true, itis the furtheſt | 
point or Art; and would be well 'diſtinguiſhed from Extraction, from Re- 
ſtitution, and from Adulteration. I hear muchot turning Iron into C.n-/ 
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out a Converſion of ſomeBouy into Lead: But whatfbever is of thi kinde, 
and well approved, is diligently to be inquired, and ſet down. 


ACS 


He fourth Letter of the Croſs Row, is Reſtitution. Firſt therefore, 
tis tobe enquired in the Negative ; what Bodics will never return, 


cither by reaſon of their extream fixing, as in lome Virrifications, or by 
extream Volatility. 


the Fire, which is butby Congregation of Homogeneal parrs. 
The ſecond is, by:drawing them down, by ſome Body, that hath con- 
ſent with them: As Iron drawetffdown\Copper in Water ; G-li iraweth 


enquired, _ 
' Alt it is tobe enquired, what Time or Age will reduce without the 
help of Fire orBody? * T wa haben | 

Alſo it is to be enquired, what gives Impediment to Union or Reſti- 
tution, which is ſometimes called Mortification 3; as when Quick-ilver is 


| Laſtly, it is to be enquired how the Metal reſtored, differeth'in any 
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per; I hearalſo of thegrowrh of Lead in weight, which cannotbe with-| 


Itis alſo tobe enquired of the two Means of ReduQion ; and firſt by | 
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BOOK- SELLER 


UNTO THE 


READER 


PERy Received ſome Moneths fince theſe Articles of Enquiry , touching 
PA By Metals and Mijncrals, fom the hands of the, Reverend: Dr. Rawley, 
| OST who hath publiched ſeveral of the Lord Verulams Works ſince his 

Death { he having been' his Lordships Chaplain ) and who hath been careful t0 
Correct at the Preſs this little Pieet '( an Addition to the Natural Hiſtory ) 
according to the Original Copy, remaining amongſt. his Lordships Manuſcripts : 
Amoneſt which there is Ms more eo. that ſubjett ro be found, [a as ne more 
Adaitions can be expetted, 


- W. Lee. 
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Life and Death. 


i 


The Preface. 


| 


T is an ancicnt ſaying and complaint, That Life is 
ſhort and Arr long ; wherefore it behoveth us, wl.o 
make it our chiefelt aim to perfet Arr, totake up- | 
on us. the conſideration © Prolonging Mans Life , 
GOD, the Author of all Truth and Life; profper- 
ing our Endeavors. For though the Life of Man be | 

| nothing clc but a mals and accumulation-of fitis .and 

| ſorrows, and they that Jookfor an Eccrnal Life ſet but 
light by a Temporary : Yet thecontinvation of VVorks of Chatity ought | 
not ro-be contemned, even by us Chriſtians. Beſides,” the beloved Diſciple 
of our Lord ſurvived the other Diſciples; and /maiiy of the Fatherso? the} 

Church, eſpecially of the holy Monks and Hermits, were long-lived : | 

| VVhich ſhews, that this bleſsing of long life, fo o'ten promiſed inthe Old} 

Law; had lefs abatement after our Pavinurs davs then other carthly bleſs- | 

ings had ; but to cftrem of this as the chiefeſt good, we are*but too 

Tprone. Onely the enquiry is difficule how to attain the ſame 5- and fo: 

uch the rather, becauſe it-is corrupted with falſe opinions and vain re- 

ſ : For both thoſe things whic! the vulgar Phyfttians talk of, Radical | 

ire and Natal Heat; arc but mcet Fiftions ; and the immioderate - 
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praiſes of Chymical Aedicines, firlt puft up with vain Lopes, and then fail 
their admirers. 

And as for that Death which is cauſcd by Suffocation, PutrefaQion, and 
ſeveral Diſcaſcs, weſpeak nor of it now, for that Spa pan 66 an Hiory of 
| Phyſick,; +bur' onely ot that Death which comes by a toral decay of the 


Body , and the Inconcodion of old Age. Nevecthcle(s rhe 1ſt a& of 
Death, and"the very extinguiſhing of Zife ir ſelf , which mar” {o "many 
wajs be wrought ourwardly and inwardly (which notwithſtanding have, 
{ 2s it were, onecommon Porch beforeit cames tothe pointof death) will 
bepertinenr'to beinquired of in this Treatiſe; bur we reſerve that for the | 
latt place. L 
| That which may be repaired by cegrees, withour a tcral waſte of the 
firſt ſtock, is potentially crernal, as the Feſta! Fire. Therefore when Thy- 
k ficians and Philsſophers ſaw that living Creatures were nouriſhe4 and their 
Bodies repaired;” but that this did Jaſt-onely fora time , and afrerwards 
came old age, and. in the-enddiflulutien ; they fought Death in ſomewhat 
4 which could nct properly be repaired, fuppoling a Zadical ©Ioifture in- 

capable of ſolid reparation, and which, frum the firſt infancy , received 

a Gantons addition, but no true reparation, uv hereby it grew caily worſe 
and worle, and, in the end, hae the bad ronone art all. This con- 
ceit cf theirs was both ignorant and vain; f:r all things in living Crea- 
| tures are in their yourh repaired entirely ; nay, they ar&for a time in- 
creaſed in quantity, _ bettered..in quality , ſo as the Marrer of reparation 
might be eternal, if the Manner of repzration did not fail. Eur this is 
the truth of it, There is in the declining of age an unequal reparation ; 
| ſome parts arc repaire1 caſily, others with ditticulty and rotheir loſs ; {o 
| as from that es Bodies of Men begin ro endure the rorments of Me: 
zentins , T bat the living die in the embraces of the dead; and the parts eafily repair- 
able, through their conjunRion with theparts hardly repairable, do de- 
cay : For = Ppirits, Blood, Flech, and Fiat arc, cven after the decline of 
years , cafily repaired ; but the dricr and more porous parts ( as the 
Membranes , all the Tanicles , the Sixews, Arteries, = Bones, Cartilages , 
moſt of the Bowels, in a word, almoſt all the Organical! Part!) arc hardly 
repairable, and to their loſs. Now theſe hardly-repairable parts, when they 
come .to thcir office of repairing the other which are caſfily repairable, 
finding themſelycs deprived of their wontcd ability and ſtrength, ceaſe 
to perform any longer their proper FunRions : By which means it comes | 
to paſs, that in proceſs of time the whole tends to diſſolution ; and cven 
thoſe very, parts which in their own nature arc with much caſe repair- 
able, yet through the decay of the Organs of reparation can no more re- 
ccive reparation, but decline, and in the cnd utterly fail. And the cauſe of 
| the termination of Life is this , for that the Spirirs, like a gentle flame, 
continually preying upon Bodies, conſpiring with the outward Air, which 
is ever ſucking and drying of them, do, in time, deſtroy the whole Fa- | 
brick of «he Body, as io the particular Engines and Organs thercof, 
and make them unable for the w ork,of Reparation. Theſe arc the true 
ways of Natural Death, well and faithfully to be revolved inour mindes; 
for hethat knows not the ways of Nature, how can he ſyccor her, orturn 
her about ? 153 3 Rs | 

Therefore the {nquiſition Qught to-be twofold ; the one touching the 

Conſumption or Depredation of the Body of Man; the other couching the 
Roparation and Renovation of the tame :,.T'o the end, that the former may, 
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as much as is poflible, be forbidden and reſtrained, and thelatter com-| 
forted. The formerof theſe pertains, eſpecially to the Spirits and outward 
Air, by which the Depredation and Waſte is committed ; the latter to the| 
whole race of  Alimentation or Noxrichment, whereby the Renovation or 
Reſtitution is made. And as for the former part touching Conſumpries ,| 
this hath many things common with Bodies Inanimate, or without life. For 
ſuch things as the Rave Spirit (which is in all tangible Bodies, whether| 
living or without life) and the ambicnt or external Air worketh upon 
Bodics Inanimate, the ſame it attemptcth upon Animateor Living Bodies ;' 
alchough the ial Spirie ſuperadded, doth partly break and bridle thoſe] 
operations, partly exalt and adyance them wonderfully. For it is moſt 
-manifeſt that Inanimate Bodies (moſt of them) will endure a lon time| 
without any Reparation ; but Bodics Animatc without Food and Repara-} 
tion ſuddenly fall and are extinguiſhed, as the Firc is. So then, our Inquiſition 
ſhall bz double. Firſt, we will conſider the Body of Man as Inanimare, and| 
not repairei by Nourichment: Secondly, as Animate and repaired by Nourich- 
| ment. T hus having Prefaced thelethings, we come now to the Topick places] 
of Inquiſition. | 
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TO THE READER. 


Am to give Advertiſement, that 
$ 28| there came forth of late a Tranſlation 
22al1l of this Bock by an unknown Perſon, 

93 who though > wished well to the. 
=] propagating of his Loraſhips W orks, 
yet he was altogether unacquainted with his 
Lordſhips ſtile and manner of Expreſſions, and 
ſo published a Tranſlation lame and defeftive in 
the whole. Whereupon I thought fir to re- 
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more diligent andzealous Pen,which hath ſince 
travelled init; andthoughir ſtill comes short 
of that lively and incomparable Spiritand Ex-' 
preſſion, which lived and died with the Author, 
yet Idare avouch it to be much more warrant- 
able and agreeable then the former. Iris true, 
this Bock was not intended to have been pub- 
lished in Zxgliþ , but ſeeing it hath been already | 
made free bc OA Language, whatſoever benefit 

or delight may redound tromit, Icommend the | 
ſameto the Conurteous and Fudicious Reader. 
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To the preſent Age and Poſterity, 


Greeting. 


= Lthough 1 had ranked the Hiſtory of 
JA | Lite and Dearh as the /aft among ft my 
nl Six Monethly Deſignations; yet / 
> N20. have thought fit, in "- of the prime uſe 
| ES > thereof, (in which the leaſt loſs of time ought 
to be eſteemed precicus ) to invert that order, and to ſend it 
forth in the ſecond place. For I have hope, and wiſh, that it 
may conduce to acommon good ; and that the N{obler ſort of 
Phyſicians will advance their thoughts, and not employ their 
times wholly inthe ſordidneſi of Cures , neither be honored 
for Neceſlity onely , but that they will become Coadju- 
tors and Inſtruments of the Divine Omnipotence 
j and Clemency in Prolonging and Renewing the 
Life of Man; eſpecially ſeeing [ preſcribe it to be done by 
ſafe, aud convenient, and civil ways, though hitherto unaſſayed. 
For though we Chriſtians do continually aſpire and pant 
after the Land of Promiſe ; et it will be a token of 
| Gods, favor towards us, in our journeyings through this 
| Worlds Wilderneſs, have our Shoes and Gar- 
ments (7 meanthoſe of our frail Bodies) little worn or 
| impaired. | 
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Particular Topick Places ; 


OR, 


ARTICLES of INQUISITION 


TOUCHING 


LIFE and DEATH. 


Irſt, inquire of 2 ature dwrable,and Not durable, in Bodies Inani- 

$ mate or without Lite, asalſo-in Vegetables ; but that not in a 
large or juſt Treatiſe, bur as in a Brief or Summary onely; 
| Allo inquire diligently of Deſiccation, Arefattion, and Con- 

| ſumption of Bodies Inanimate, and of Vegetables ; and of the: 
| ways and procefles, by which they are done ; and further, of 
i - Inhibiting and Delaying of Deficcation, Aref ation, and Con: 
| S— yp: and of the Conſervation of Bodies, in their roper ſtate; 
and again, of the Inteneration, Emolliteon, and Recovery of Bodies to their former freſh- 
nels, after they be once dryed and withered. | | 
Neither need the nqmſition touching theſe things, to be full or exa&, ſeeing they 
pertain rather to their proper Title of Natzre durable ; ſeeing alſo; they are not Princt- 
pals in this /qzsſitzon, bur ſerve onely to give light to the Prolongation and Inftawration 
of Life in Living Creatures. In which (as was ſaid before) the ſame things cometo pals, 
butina particular manner. So from the /a2m1ſition touching Boates Inanimate and Yege-. 
tables, fer the Inqui/ition pals on to other Living (reatures beſides Man. | 
| Inquire touching the /ength and ſhortneſs of Life in Living Creatures, with the due 
circumſtances which make moſt for their long or ſhorr lives, 
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ſubſtance, the other by a Renovation or Reparation ; wheteof the former hath place onely 
in Bodies Inanimate, the latter in Vegetables and Living Creatures, and is perfeRed by 
eAlimentation.at Nexriſhment ; theretore it will be fitto inquireof Alimentation, and 
of the ways and progreſſes thereof ; yet this not exactly, (becauſe It pertains properly | 
tothe Titles of Aſſimilationand Alimentation) bur, asthe reſt, in progreſs onely. 

From the Inqmefitzon touting Z4ving Creatures; ind.Bodies repaired by Nowriſh- 
ment, paſs onto the [nqwifition touching Man. And now being comne'to the principal 
ſubje& of Inquzfition, the Inquiſition ought to be in all points more preciſe and accu- 
rate, , 

Inquire touching the lengrh and ſherrneſs of Lifein Men, according to the Ages of 
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' But becauſe the Dxration of Fodies is twofold, One in Identity, or the ſelf. fame | 


| 


the #4 ord, the ſeveral Regions, (limates, and Places of, their Nativity and Habitation. 
Inquire touching the lengerh and ſhortneſs of Life'in Men, according'to thay Rac 
C 


Pirmtions, and Habit) of Body, their Statares, the manner and time of their groun 
the making and compoſition of their Members. | | | 
Inquire touching the /eng:h'and ſhormeſeof Life'in' Men, according tothe times of 
their Nativity; butſo, as you omit far the prefentall «Aſtrological obſervatians, andrtie 
Fignres of Heaven, under which they '\were born; onely infift upon* the yulgar and 


and Families, asif it were a thing hereditary ; alſo according to their Complexions, | 
> tod} 
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| manifeſt Obſervations ; as whether they were born in the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, or 


« | betoken Death athand, (f6rt ey, belong to an Hi#tory of Phyſick ) butthoſe which arc 
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Tenth Moneth ; alſo; whether by Nigtit or by Day, and itr what Mongth of the Year. 
Anquire touching the Length and Shortneſs of Life in Men, according totheir Fave, 
Deet, Government of their us, Exerciſes, and the like. For as for the Air; in which 
Menlive and make their abode; we account that proper to be inquiredof in the above- 
faid Hrricle, touching the places of their Habtrarron. q 
Inquire touching the Lengrhand Shortneſs 0 Life in Men, actording to their Sre- 
dies, their ſeveral Courſes of Lift, the Afetionsof the Minde, and divers Htcidents betal- 
ling them. | 
: Inquire apart touching thoſe Medicines which are thought to prolong Life. 
Inquire touching the Ssgns and Prognoiticks of long and ſhort hfe; not thoſe which 


ſeen and may be obſeryedeyenin Health, whether they be Phyſiognomical ſigns; or any 
other, | 
Hitherto have been propounded [ngw/ſitions touching Length and Shortneſs of Life, 
beſides the R les of Art, and in aconfuſed manher ; now we think to add ſome, which 
ſhall be more 4r:-like, and tending te praftice, under.the name of [nrent;ons, Thoſe 
| Initentioris are generally three ; As forthe particular Diſtributions of them, we will pro- 
ound them when we come to the imgu/ition it ſelf. Fhe three general ſnrentions are, 
the _ of Waſte and (onſumption, the Perfetting of Reparation, and the Renewing 
of Olaneſs. 1 | | 
4 Inquire touching thoſe things which conferve andexempt the Boy of Manfrom 
Arefattion and Conſumption, at leaſt which put off and ues the inclination thereunto, 
Inquire touching thoſe things which pertain to the whole procels of Al;mentation, 
(by which the Body of Man is repaired) that it may be good, and with the beſt ijm- 
royement. w | FER 
; Inquire touching thoſethings which purge out the old Matrer,and ſupply withnew; 
as alſo which do Intenerate and Moiſten theſe parts which are already dried and hardned: 
But becauſe it will be hard to know the Ways of Death, unleſs we ſearch out and 
diſcover the*Seat,? of Hoxſe, or rather Den of Death, it will be convenient to make In- 
quiſition of this thing ; yer not of every kinde- of Death, but of thoſe Deaths which 
arc cauſed by want and indigenceof Nouriſhment, not by violence ; for they are thoſe 
Deaths onely which pertain toa decay of Nature, and meer old Age. No oy 
Inquire touching the Point of Death, and the Porches of Death, leading thereun- 
ts fromy all parts,” ſo as that Death be cauſed by adecay of Nature, and not by Vioe } 
lence- : | 
| Laſtly, becauſcit is behovefulto know the Charater and Form of Old Age, which 
will then beſt bedone, if you make a Colleftson of all the Differences, both in the State | 
and FunQionsof the Body, betwixt Toath and Old Age, that by them you may obſerye | 
what it is that produceth ſuch manifold Efetts; let not this Inquiſition be omitted, 
; Inquire Shgunly coaching the Defferences inthe State of the Body and Faculties of 
the inde in Towtb and Old age; (and whether there be any that remain the ſame with- 


- 


out alteration or abatement in Old age. 
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Nature Durable, and not Durable. 


1] 
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The Fiftory. 


Etals are of that long, laſting ,. that Men cannot trace the beginhings of 
thenr; and when they do decay, they decay through-R#f, not through per- | 

ſpiration inzo Air ; yer Gold decays neither way. or eps __ 

| | | wick-filver, - wh" it bean humid and fluid Body, and eaſily made 

yolatile by Fire z yet (as faras we have obſerved) by Age alone, without Fire, it neither 

| | i Stones alpccially the harder Ja them, and many other canis are [4 bd 
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ing, and that though they be expoſed to the open air; much more if they be buried 
in the earth. Notwithſtanding Srones gather a kind of Nitre, which isto them inſtcad 


| of Ruſt, Precious Stones and Cryſtals exceed Metalls in long laſting ; but then they 

| grow dimmer and leſs Orient,if they be very old. 

| It is obſerved, that Stones lying towards the Notth do ſooner decay with age than 

; thoſe thatlie toward the South ; and hat appears manifeſtly in Pyramids,and Churcher, 
and other ancient #x:ldings : contrariwiſe, in Jron, that expolcd to the South, gathers 

| Ruſt ſooner, and that to the North later ; as may be ſeen in the 1ron-bers of windows. 

| And no marvel, ſeeing in all putrefaction (as Ruſt is) Meiſturehaſtens Diſſolutions; 
in all imple ArefaQtion, Drinels. 


In Vegetables, ( we ſpeak of ſuch as arefell'd, not growing ) the Stocks or Bodies of 


| harder Trees, and the Timber made of them, laſt diversages. Butthen there is diffe- 
rence in the bodies of Trees: ſome Trees are in amanner ſpongy,as the Elder,in which 
the pith in the midft is ſoft, and the outward part harder ; but in Timber-trees, as che 
Oak, the inner part ( which they call Heart of Oak) lalteth longer, 

The Leaves, and Flowers, and Stalks of Plants are but of ſhort laſting, but diſſolve into 

duſt, unleſs they putrefic : the Koors are more durable. 

| - The Bones of bring Creatures laſt long, as we may ſee it of mens bones in Charnel. 

| _ : Hornsallo laſt yery long ; ſo do zeeth, as it 13 ſeen in Jvory, and the Sea- borſe 

| Teeth, 

 Hidesalſo and S{ins endure very long, as is evident in old Parchment-books : Paper 

' likewiſe will laſt many ages,though notſolong as Parchment, 

| Such things as have paſſed the Fare laſt long, as Glaſs and Bricks; likewiſe Fleſhand 


| Fruits that have paſſed the Fire laſt longer than &aw : and that not onely becauſe the | 


Baking inthe Fire forbids putrefaQtion ; bur alſo becauſe.the watry humour being drawn 
forth, the oily humour ſupports it ſelt the longer. 
| Water of all Liquors is ſooneſt drunk up by Air, contrariwiſe 0/ lateſt; which we 
/ mayſecnot onely in the Liquors taemſelycs, but in the Liguors mixt with other Bodies ; 
\ for Paper wet with water, and ſo getting ſome degree of tranſparency, will ſoon after 
| wax white, and loſe the tranſparency again, the watry vapour exhaling ; but oiled Paper 
| will keep the tranſparency long, the 0:{not being apt to exhale : And therefore they 
| that counterfeit mens hands, will lay the oiled paper upon the writing they mcan to 
| counterfeit, andthen aſſay to draw the lines. 
| Gums all of them laſt ver» long ; the like do nax and Honey. 

Bur the equal or anequal ulc of things conduceth no lefs to long laſting or ſhort laſt- 

' ing, than the things themſelves ; for !:mber, and Stones,and other Lodtes, ſtanding con- 

tinually in the water, orcontinually in the azr, laſt longer than it they were ſometimes 
, wet, ſometimes dry : and fo Stones continue longer, if they be laid rowards the fame 
{ coaſt of Heaven in the Building that they lay in the Mine, The ſameis of Plants re- 


| moved,if they be coalted juſt as they were before. 
| Obſervations. 


| JF Ft this be laid for a Foundation, which is moſt ſure, That there is in every T angible 
| body a Spirit , or body Pneumatical, encloſed and covered with the Tangible parts ; 
| And that from this Spirit is the beginning of all Diſſolution and Conſumption, ſo as 
the Antidote againſt them 15 the _—_—_ of this Spirit. 
| T his Spirit ss detained two ways : exther by a ſtreight !ncloſure, as it were in a Pri- 
| ſon; or by akindof free and voluntary Detention. Agazn, this voluntary ſtay is 
perſwaded two ways : either if the Spirit it ſelf be not too moveable or eager to depart ; 
or if the external Air importane it not too much to come forth, So then, two fertrof 
Subſtances are durable, Hard Subſtances, and Oily : Hard Subſtance binds 5# He 
Spirits cloſe; Oily partly enticeth the Spirit to 3Fay, = is of that natrre that it is 
not importuned by Air ; for Airs conſubſtantial to Water, and Flame ro Oil, And 
toucking Nature Durable and not Durable in Bodies Inanimate, thus much. 


The Hiſtory. 
| | Erbs of the colder ſort die yearly both in Root and Stalk; as Lertice, Purſiane; 


alſo YVheat and all kind of {orn : yet there are ſome cold Herbs which wall laſt 
\F ® three 
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three or four years ; asthe Violet, Straw-berry, Burnet, Prim-roſe, and Sorrel, But Borage 
and Bugleſi, which ſeem ſo alike when they are alive, difter in their deaths; for Borage 
will aſt but one year, Bxgloſs will laſt more. 


jorams, Balm, wormwood, Germander, Sage, and the like. Fennel dies yearly in the ſtalk, 
bnds again from the root : but Pwlſe and Sweet-marjoram can better endure age than 
winter ; for being ſet in a very warm place and wel-fenced, they will live more than | 
one year, It is known, thata knot of #yſſop twice a year thorn hath continued forty 


years. 


years. As for the Bramble, the age thereof is not certainly known, becauſe bowing 


the new. 


——_——_ 


fruit. 


But many hor Herbs bear their age and years better; Hyſop, Thyme, Savory, Pot-mar. 


Buſhes and Shrubs live threeſcore years, and ſome double as much. A Fine may at. 
tain to threeſcore years, and continue fruitful in theold age. Roſe-mary well placed | 
will comeal(o to threeſcore years ; but white Thorn and /vy endure above an hundred 


the head to the ground it gets new roots, ſo as you cannot diſtinguith the old from 


Amongſt great Trees the longeſt livers are the Oat, the Holm, Wild aſh, the Elm, 
the Beech- tree, the Cheſ-nut, the Plane-tree, Ficns Ruminalss, the Lore tree, the »1ild. 
olive, the Palm-tree and the e Mulberry tree, Of theſe, ſome have come to the age of 
cight hundred years ; but the leaſt livers of them doattain to two hundred, 

Bur Trees 0dorate, or that have ſweet woods, and Trees Rozenne, laſt longer in their 
Woods or Timber than thoſe above- ſaid, but they are not ſo long-hyv'd ; as the Cypreſs- 
tree, Maple,Pine,Box, Funiper. The Cedar being born out by the yaſtneſs of his body, 
lives well-near as long as the former. 

The 4/b, fertile and forward in bearing, reacheth to an hundred years and ſomewhat 
better ; which alſo the Birch, «Maple, and Srrvice-tree ſometimes do : but the 
Poplar, Lime-tree, nillow, and that which they call the Sycomore, and 1 alnut-tree, live 
not ſo long. 

The eApple-tree, Pear-tree, Plum. tree, v6 $07 Citron-tree, Medlr-tree, | 
Black. cherry. tree, Cherry-tree, may attain to fifty or ſixty years ; eſpecially if they be 
cleanſed from the Moſs wherewith ſome of them are cloathed. 

Generally, greatneſs of body in trees, if otherthings be equal, hath ſome congruity 
with length of life ; ſo hath hardneſs of ſubſtance : and trees bearing Maſt or Nurs are 
commonly longer livers than trees bearing Frat or Berries: likewiſe trecs putting forth 
their leaves late, and ſhedding them late again, live longer than thoſe that are carly 
either in leayes or fruit ; rhelike is of »1/d-trees in compariſon of Orchard-trees And , 
laſtly, in the ſame kind, trees that bear a ſowr fruit our-live thoſe that bear a ſweee 


tAn Obſervation. 


Riſtotle noted well the difference between Plants and living Creatures, 1m reſpett of 
 *herir Nouriſhment andReparation : 2 amet, that the bodies of living Creatures 
are confined within certain bounds, and that after they be come to their full growth they 
are continued and preſerved by Nouriſhment, bat they put forth nothing new except Hair 
and Nails, which. are counted for no better than Excrements ; ſo as the juice of living 
creatures muſt of neceſſity ſooner wax old: but in Trees, which put forth yearly new boughs, 
new ſhoots, newlecayes, and new fruits, it comes to paſs that all theſe parts in [rees are 
once 4 year young and renewed. Now it being ſo, that whatſoever 1s freſh and young 
draws the Nourithment more lively and chearfully to it than that which is decayed andold, 
it hap ens withall, that the ſtock and body of the tree, through which the ſap paſſeth to the 
branches, #: PEN and cheared with a more bountiful and vigorous nouriſhment #n the | 
palege then otherwiſe it would have been. And this appears manifeft ( though Ariſtotle 
noted it not, neither hath he expreſſed theſe things ſo clearly and perſpicuouſly) in Hedges, 
Copſes, and Pollards, when the plaſhing, ſheddi ng, or lopping comforteth the old ſtern or 
ſtock, and maketh it more flowrifhing and longer-lwv'd, 
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+ Deſueation, Prohibuting of Deſiccation, and In-teneration of that whith 
is deſiccated and dried. 


T he Hiſtory. 


Tre and ſtrong Hears dry ſome things, and melt others. 
þ Limns ut hic dureſcit,c5 hec ut Cera liqueſcit, Uno eodemque lone ? 
How this Clay is hardned, and how this wax is melted, with one and the ſame thing, | 
Fire ? It drieth Earth, Stones, 00d, Cloth, and Skins, and whatlocyer is not liquefiable ; 
and it melteth Metells, wax, Gums, Butter, T allow, and the like. 

Notwithſtanding, even in thoſe things whichthe firemelteth, if it be very vehement 
and continueth, it doth at laſt dry them. For metal in a ſtrong fire, ( Gold onely ex- 
cepted) the volatile part being gone forth, will becomeleſs ponderous and more brit- 
tle; and thoſe oily and fat ſubſtances in the like fire will burn up, and be dried and 


cr on 


> 


arched. 

Air, eſpecially oper 4ir, doth manifeſtly dry, but not melt : as #igh-ways, and the 
upper partof the Earth,moiſtned with ſhowers, are dried; linnenclothes waſhed, if they 
be hang'd out in the azr, are likewiſe dried; herbs, and leaves, and flowers, laid forth in 
the ſhade, are dried, But much more ſuddenly doth the 4tr this, if it be either en 
lightned with the S»n-beams, (ſothat they cauſe noputrefation) or if the air be ſtir- 
red, as when the #indbloweth,or in rooms 9pen onall ſides. 

Age molt of all, but yer ſloweſt of all, drieth ; as in all bodies which(if they be not 
prevented by putrefation) are drie with Age. But age is nothing of it ſelf, being 
onely the meaſure of time ; that which cauſeth the effe& 1s the native Spirit of bodies, 


1 


| 


| 


| 


\deth, like ſand in an howr-glaſs, and afrer, a few dayes th 
with ſhovels, that ſo it may be in continual motion. Now it is to be noted 


which ſucketh up the moiſture of the body, and then, together with it, flicth forth ; 
and the air ambient, which multiphiethit ſelf upon the native ſpirits and juices of the bo- 
dy, and preycth' upon them. | 

Cold of all things moft properly drieth : for drying is not cauſed but by, Contraftion ; 
now contrattion is the proper work of cold. But becauſe we Hen have'heat in a high 
degree, namely, that of Fire, but cold in a very low degree, no other than that of 
VVinter, or perhaps of Jce, or of Snow, or of Vzere ; therefore the drying cauſed by 
cold is but weak, and cafily reſolved. Notwithſtanding we ſee the ſurface of the earth 
to be more dried by Froſt, or by March-winds, than by the Swn, ſeeing the ſame wind both 
licketh up the morſtare and afleReth withcoldneſs. 

S week is a drier;as in Bacon and Neats tongues which are hanged up in the chimneys:and 
Perfumes of Olibanum, or Lignum 4loes, and the like, dry the Brain,and cure Catarrhs. 

Salt, after ſome reaſonable continuance, drieth, not onely on the out-(ide, but inthe 
inſide alſo; as in Fleſh and Fiſh ſalted, which if they have continued any long time have 
a manifeſt hardneſs within. 

Het Gums applicd to the skin dry and wrinkle it; andſome aſtringent waters allo do 
the ſame, 

Spirit of ſtrong watert imitateth the fire in drying : for it will both potch an Eggput 
into it, and toaſt Bread. ; 

Powders dry like Sponges by drinking up the moiſture, as it is in Sand thrown upon 
Lines new written : alſo ſmoothneſs and politeneſs of bodies, ( which ſuffer not the va- 
pour of moiſture to go in by the pores ) dry by accident, becauſe it expoſerh it to the 
air ; as it is ſeen in precious Stones, Looks1'g glaſſes,and Blades of Swords,upon which if you 
breath, you ſhall ſee at firſt a little miſt, but ſoon after it yaniſheth like a cloud. And thus 
much tor Deficcation or Drying. 

They uſe at this day in the fa## parts of Germany Garners in Vaults under gronad, 


C— 


wherein they keep Year and other grains, laying a good quantity of ſtraw bothunder |. 


the grains and about them, to fave them from the dampneſs of the Yam: ; by which 
device they keep their grains 20 or 30 years. And this doth not onely preſerye them | 
from fuſtineſs, but Cthat which pertains more to the preſcnt sngusſitzon) preſerves them | 
alſo in thatgreenneſsthat they are fir and ſerviceable to make bread. The ſame is reported 
to have been inuſein C appadecia and Thracia,and lome parts of Spain, 

The placing of Garners on the tops of houſes, with windows towards the Eaft 
and North, is very commodious. Some alſo make two Sollars, an upper and a lower ; 
and the upper Sollar hath an hole it, through which the gra tinually deſcen- 


row it up again 
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| that this doth not only preyent the Fuſtineſs, but conſerveth the Greeneſfs, and flack- 


| eth the Deſiccation of it. The Cauſe isthat which we noted before, That the diſcharge- 
| ing of the YVatry hnmonr, which is quickned by the Morionand the Y'inds, preſerves 
| the 0:ly humour in his being, which otherwiſe would fly out together with the YVarry | 


| humour, Alſo in ſome Mountains, where the 4ir is very pure, dead Carkaſes may be 
| keptfor a good while without any great decay. | 

Fruits, as Pomegranates, (itrons, Apples, Fears, and the like; alſo Flowers, as £ ofes and: 
Lilies, may be kept a long time in Earthen Veſſels cloſe ſtopped : howloever, tney are 
not free fromthe injuries of the outward 4tr, which will affe& them with his unequal 
Temper through the (ides of the Veſſel, as it is manifeſt in heat and cold. Therctorc 
it will be good to ſtop the mouths: of the Veſſels carefully , and to bury them within 
the Earth; and it will be as goodnot to bury them in the Earth, but to fink them in the 
VV ater, (o asthe place be th 8 as in YYells or C:iiterns placed within doors : but thoſe 
that be ſunkin Water willdo better in Glaſs veſſels than in Earthen. | 

Generally thoſe things which are kept in the Earth, or in Y axles under grownd, or 
in the bottoms of a Well, will preferyc their freſhneſs longer than thoſe things that arc, 
kept above ground. 

They fay it hath been obſerved, that in Conſervatories of Snow ( whether they were 
in Mountains, in natural Pits, orin Wells made by Art for that purpoſe ) an Apple, or 
( heſ-nut, or Nut , by chance falling in , after many months when the Snow hath 
melted , hath been found in the Smowas freſh and fair as if it had been gathered the day 
before. 

Country people keep C laſters of Grapes in Meal, which though it makes them leſs 
pleaſant to the taſte, yer it preſerves their moiſture and freſhneſs, Alſo the harder ſort 
of Frmits may be kept long, not onely in Meal, but alſoin Saw. duſt,and in heaps of Corn. 

There is an opinion held, that *odres may be preſerved freſh in z55x0rs0f their own 
kind, as in their proper Menſtraa; as,to keep Grapes in Wine,Oltves in Ol. 

Pomegranates and Ouinces are kept long, being lightly dipped in. Sea-water or Salt. 


Bodies put in # ine, 04l, or the Lees of 0:1, keeplong; much more in Hony or Sperit 
of Wixe; but moſt of all, as ſome ſay, in Quick; ſilver. 

Fruits incloſed in Wax, Pitch, Plaiſter, Paſte, or any the like Caſe or Covering, 
keepgreen very long, 

It is manifcſt that Flies, Spiders, Ants,or the like ſmall Createres,falling by chance into 
Amber, or the Gums of Trees, an4 ſo finding a burial in them, do never after corrupt or 
rot, although they be ſoftand tender Bodies. 

Grapes are kept long by being hanged up in Fxnches : the ſame is of other Frairs. For 
there is a two-fold Commodity of this thing : the one, that they are kept withour preſ- 
ſing or braiſing, whichthey muſt needs ſuffer if they were laid upon any hard ſubſtance; 
the other, that the Air doth encompaſs them on eyery fide alike, | 

It is obſerved that Parrefattion, no leſs than Neficcation in Vegetables, doth not begin 
in evcry part alike, bur chiefly in that part where, being alive, it did attract nourith- 
ment. Therefore ſome adviſe to cover the ſtalks of 4pples or other Fruits with Wax 
or Pitch, 

Great Wieks of Candles or 1 amps do ſooner conſume the Tallow or 0! than lefler 
| Wiehks ; alſo Withs of Corton ſooner than thoſc of Ruſh, or Straw, or ſmall Twrgs : and 
| in Staves of Torches, thoſe of Juniper or Firre ſooner than thoſe of 4ſh : likewiſe 
' Flame moved and fanned withthe Wind ſooner than that which 's fill: And therefore 
| Candles ſetin a Lanthorn will laſt longer than inthe opex 4er, There is a Tradition, that 
' Lamps ſer in Seprlchbres will laſt an ncrediblc time. 
| The Nature alſo and Preparation of the 7 2uri.ment conduceth no leſs tothe laſting 
of Lamps and Candles, than the nature of the Flame ; for Wax will laſt longer than 
 Tallew , and Tally a little wet longer t' an Tallow day, and W4x candles old made 
; lenger than Wax-candles new made. 
| Trees, if you ſtir the Earth about their Root every jear, will continue leſs time ; 
if once in four, or perhapsin ten years, much longer : alſo cutting off the Suckers and 
' young Shoots will make them live the longer : but Dungrng them, or laying of Marl 
| about their Koons Warering them, adds to their fertility, but cuts off from 
| their long laſting. d thus much touching the Probubiting of Deſiccation or Con« 


| ſumption. 
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pater,and ſoon after taken out again, and then driedin the open 4r,fo it be inthe Shade. | 
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| young Branches. 


| many in the way of long life, 


| thing that i of moment. 
" Defſiccation or Conſumption in the proceſs thereof, #s finiſhed by three Aﬀtions ; and | 


rr - 2 L— 
The Riſtory.of Life and Death. 
The Inteneration or making tender of that which is dried (whichis the chief Mat- 
ter) affords but a ſmallnumber of Experiments. And therefore ſome few Expermeents 
| whichare foundin Living Creatures, and alſoin az ſhallbe joynedtogetaer, _ 

': Bands of Willow, = naar they uſe to binde Trees, laid in Water, grow more 
flexible ; likewiſe they putBoughs of Birch (the ends of them) in Earthen Pors filled 
with Water, to keep them from withering 3 and Bowls cleft with dryneſs, ſtcep'd in 
Warter, cloſe again. | s di ed, I ts ow | - 
Boots grown hard and obſtinate with age, by greafing them before the Fire with 
Tallow, wax ſoft, or being onely held befarethe Fire ——_—_ ſofrnaels. Bladders and 
Parchments hardned alſo become tender with warm Water, mixed with Tallow or any 
Fat thing 3 but much the better, jf they be a little chafed, Ee cl 

Trees grown very old, that have ſtood long without any culture, by digging arid 

opening the Earth about theRoors of them, ſeemtogrow young again, and put torth 


—_ 


' Old Draught Oxenworn out with labor, being taken from the yoak, and put into 
freſh Paſture, will get young andtender fleth again, inſomuch) that they will eat as fre(h 
and tender as a \teer, | DOWLS I Hh 63 | 

A ſtrict Emaciating Diet of Guazacam, Bicket, and the like, (wherewiththey uſe to 
cure the French-Pox, Old catarrhs, and ſome kinde of Dropſies) doth firſt bring mento 
great poverty and leanneſs , by waſting the Juices and Humors of the Body ; which | 

after they b:gin to be repairedagain, ſeem manifeſtly more vigorous and young, Nay, 
| and I am of opinion, that Emaciating Diſcaſcs afterwards well cured, haye adyanced 


Obſervations: 


En ſee clearly, like Owls, in the Night of t! eir wn Notions; but in Experience, As 
in the Day. lighe they wink, and are but balf ſighted. They fþeak much of the Ele- 


| 


of Bodics, ## which they arecorrupted and conſumed : But mean while, either in the begin- 
nings, or middle paſſages, or laſts aQsof Deliccation and Conſumption, they obſerve ho- 


all th:ſe (as was ſasd before ) have their original from the \ ative Spirit of Bodies. 
| The firſt Actions, the Attenuation of the Moiſture 5nto Spirit, ; the ſecond is, the | 
Iluing forth or flighe of the Spirit ; he third i, the Contrattion i the grofler parts of 
the Body immediately after the Spirit rſſned forth. And this laſt is, that Deliccation and 
Induration which we chiefly handle ; the former two conſume onely, 
| Touching Attenuation, the matter is manifeſt, For ti e Spirit which 5s inoloſed a 
Tangible Body forgers not 5:5 nature, but whatſoever it meets withal in the Baay im whyc 
it 14 encloſed) that ut can digeſt and maſter, and turn into it ſelf, that it pen altersand 
ſubadues, and multipliesit ſelf apon it, and begers new Spirit. And this evicted by one ptof, 
inſteadof many; for that thoſet51ngs which are Heath dryed are leſflened in their weight, | 
and become hollow, porous; and reſounding from with. Now it s moſt certain, that the in- 
ward Spirit of any thing, confers nothing tothe weight, but rather lig tens it; and thert- | 
fore ut muſt needs be, that the ſathe Spirit hath turned into it themosſture and fuyce of the | 
Body which weighed before, by which means the weight # leſſened. And thu u the fieſt | 
A&ion, the Attenuationof the Moiſture, and converting it into Spirit. a, 75 
he ſecond Aion, which 5 the 1fluing forth or Flight of the Spirit, i armanifeſt | 
#'o, For that iſſuing forth, when it is in thrdngs, is apparent even to theſenſe ; in Vapors i | 
the ſight, in Odors to the ſmelling ; butif it ior ori lowh, (44 wheh a thing is decafed 
by age) then it 1s not apparent ta the ſenſe, but the matter is the ſame. Again, where the | 
rompoſure of the Body uc either ſoſtretght or ſo tenacious, that the irtt 6473 finde no pores or 
Dal Pr by which to depart, then, zu the ſtriving to get out, aro jen it the groſſer parts 
of the Body, and protrudes them beyond the ſuperſicies or ſurface of the Body : axizis in the | 
rieſt of Metals, and-monid of all Fat things. eAnd- thit is the ſecond Action, che Waing 
rorch or Fighnor, the oh Bd ie de Ee 
The third Aion js ſomewhat more obſcure, but full 4s certain ; that is, the Con- 


mentaty quality of Siccity or Drineſs,and of things Deliccating, andof tbe Natural Periods | 


ation of the. groſſer parts after the Spirit ined forth. end this appears, firſt, in that 
ones che Spirit Sued forth, do manifeſtly ſhrink, and fill a 4 
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the Kernels of Nuts,' which after they are dried, are too little for the Shells ; and inBeams | 
and Planchersof Houſes, which at firſt lay cloſe together, but after they are dried, grue; and 
likewiſe in Bowls, which throwgh drought, grow full of cranies, the parts of the Bowl con. | 
trafting themſelves together, and after contraction muſt needs be empty faces. Secondly, | 
It appears by the wrinkle of Bodies dryed : For the endeavor of contrating it ſelf us ſuch, | 
that by the contraQtion it brings the parts nearer together, and ſo lifts themup ; for mhat.. 
ſoever ts contracted on the ſides, is lifted up inthe midſt : «And rhis is to be ſeen in Papers | 
and old Parchments,andin the Skins of Living Creatures, and in the Coats of ſoft Cheeſes, 
all which, with age, gatber wrinkles, Thirdly, This Contraftion ſhews it ſelf moſt in thoſe 
things, which by heat are not onely wrinkled, but ruffled, and plighted, and, as it were, rouled 
together ; as it 15 in Papers, and Parchtnents, and Leaves, brouoht near the fire: For Con- | 
traction by Age, which i more ſlow, commonly cauſeth wrinkle; ; bat ContraQtion by the 
Fire, which is more ſpeedy, canſerh plightins. Now in moſt things where it comes not to 
| wrinkling or plighting , there # ſimple Contration, and angultiatioty or ſtreightning, | 
and induration or hardning, and deticcation, as wat ſnewed inthe firſt place. But if the 
iſſuing forth of the Spirit, and abſumption or waſte of the Moiſture be ſo great, that 
there us not left body- ſufficient to unite and contratt it ſelſ, then of neceſſity Contraftion 
| muſt ceaſe, and the Body becomeputrid, and nothing elſe bat a little duſt cleaving together, | 
which with a light touch us difperſed and falteth aſunder ; as it ts 1n Bodics that are 
| rotten, andin Paper burnt, and Linnen made into Tinder, and Carkaſes embalmed after 
matiy ager. And this is the third AQtion, the ContraQtion of the groſfer parts after the 
Spirit #Jwerh forth. 

It is to be noted, that Fire and Heat dry onely by attident ; for their proper work «s to 
attenuate and dilate the Spirit and Moiſture ; and then it follows by accident, that the other 
parts ſhowld contra#t themſelves, either for the flying of Vacuum alone, or for ſome other 
motion withal, whereof we now ipeak not. 

It is certain; that PutrefaQtion raketh its original from the Native Spirit, no leſs chtn 
ArcfaQtion ; ITS on a far different way : For in PurrefaQtion, the Spirit # nor fimiply 

wapored forth, but-being detained in part, works ftrange garboils; and thegroſſer parts are 
not ſo much locatty contratted, aa they congregate hens to parts of the [ome narure. 
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Length and Shormeſi of Life in Living Creatures. 


| The Hiſtory, | 

Oxching the Length and Shortneſs of Life in Living Creatures, the Information 
which may be had, u but ſlender, Obſervation  neglicent, and Tradition fabx- 
lows. In Tame Creatures, thety degenerate life corrupreth them; in Wilde Crea- 

| turcs, their expoſing to all weathers,often intercepteth them 7 either do thoſe things | 
| which may ſeem concamitants, give any furtherance to this Information, (the greameſs of 
' their Bogres, their trine of Bearing in the Womb, the number of ther young ones, the 
| time of their gromth, atidtheyeſt) inregard that theſe things are intermixed, and ſometimes | 
| they CONcAr, ſometipnts they ſever, | | 
| "Mars age (asfar'as can be gathered by any certain Narration) dothexceed theage 
| of all other Lzving Creatures, except it be'of a yery few onely z arid the Concemicants in 
' him are very equally diſpoſed, his fatwre and proportion large, his bearing in the womb 
| nine months, his fr4t commonly one ara birth, his pubertyar the age of tourteen years, 


—— 


| his r9me of growing till twenty. | 
| The" Elephant by undoubted relation, 'exceeds the ordinary race of «Mans life ; 
| buthis bearing in the Wotnb the ſpace of Ten years, is fabulous ; of two years, or at | 
| leaſt above one, iscertain. Now his bulkis great, his time of growth until the thirti- 
| erh year, his teeth cxcteding hard; neither hath it been obſerved, that his blood isthe 
| coldeſt of all Creatures : His age hath ſometimes reached ro Two hundred years. 
Lions are accounted long livers, becauſe many of them have been fotind Toothlch, 

' a fignhot Jo\certain, Forthit maybe cauſed by their ſtrong breath." 
|| © . The Bray is a great ſleeper, a dull bealh, and piven to eaſe ; and yet not we 
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for long life : nay, he hath this ſign of thor: life, that his bearing in the wamb is but 
: | ſhort,ſcarce full forty days. ; | 

The Fox ſeems to be well diſpoſed in many things forlonglife ; he is well kinned, 
| Feeds on fleſh, lives in Dens ; ew yet he 1s notednot to haye that property. Certainly 
he is akind of Dog,and that kind is but ſhort-liy'd, 

The "amel is along liver, a lean Creature, and finewy, ſo thathe doth ordinarily 
attain to fifry,and ſometimes to an hundred years. | | 

The Horſe lives but to a moderate age, ſcarce to forty years, his ordinary period 
is twenty years » but perhaps he is beholden for this ſhortneſs of life to Mars; for 

we have now no Horſes of the Swn, that live freely, and at pleaſure; in good paſtures. 
Notwithſtanding the Horſe grows till he be fix years old, and is able tor generation 
in his old age. Beſides, the «<Afare goeth longer with her young one than a woman, 
and brings fourth, two at a burthen more rarely. The 4s lives commonly to the Horſe's 
age ; butthe Ale out-lives them both. 

The Hart is famous amongſt men for long life, yet riot upon ariy relation that 
is undoubted. They tell of a certairi Hart that was found with a Collar about hisneck, 
and that Collar hidden with Fat. The long life of the Hart isthe leſs credible, be- 
cauſe ho comes to his perfe@ion at the fifth year ; and not long aſter his Morns 
( which he ſheds and renews yearly) grow more nartow at the Root, and leſs 
| branched. | 
( The Dog is but a ſhort liver, he exceeds not the age of twenty yeats, and for the 

moſt part lives notto fourteen years: a Creature of the hotteſt temper, and livingin ex- 

treams ; for he is commonly either in vehement motion, or ſleeping : beſides, the 

Bitch bringeth forth many ata Burden,and goethnine weeks, 

The Ox likewiſe, for the greatneſs of his body and ſtrength,is but a ſhort liver,about 
ſome fixteen years, andthe «Mates live longer than the Females ; notwithſtanding they 
bear uſually but one at a burden, and go nine months : a Creature dull, fleſhy,and ſoon 
fatted,and living onely upon Herby fi ces, without Grain. 
| The Shee [:1dom lives to ten years,though he be a creature of a-moderate ſize, and 
! excellently clad; and, that which may.ſcem a wonder, being a creature with ſo little 
['a Gall, yet he baththe moſt curled Coat of an; other, for the Hair of no Creature is ſo 
much curled as #/ocol is, The Rams generate not before'the third year, and continue 
able for generation until the eighth, The Ewsbear youngas long astheylives The 
Sheep is a diſeaſed Creature,and rarely lives to his full age. © - . 

The Goat lives to the ſame age with the Sheep, and is not much unlike in other 
things ; though he be a Creature more nimble, and of ſomewhat a firmer fleſh, and 
- ſhould be longer-liv'd; but then heis much more laſcivious, and that ſhortens his 

lite. 

The Sowlives to fifteen years, ſometimes to twenty : and though it be a Creature 
of the-moiſteſt fleth, yer that ſeems to make nothing to Length of Life, Of the Wild 
Boar Or Sow we haye nothing certain, 

The Cat's age ig betwixt fix andten years: a creature nimble and full of ſpirit, whoſe 
ſeed ( as Xian reports) burneth the Female ; whereupon it is faid, That the Cat con- 
ceives with, pain, and brings forth with eaſe : A Creature ravenous in cating, rather 
ſwallowing down his meat whole than feeding, 

' Hares and Conies attain ſcarce to ſeven years, being both Creatures generative, and 
' with young ones of ſeveral conceptions in their bellies, In this they areunlike, that 
' the Coney Ives under ground ; the Hare above ground; and again, that the Hare 

is of a more duskith fleſh. 
' Birds for the ſize of their bodies are much lefſer than Beaſts; for an Eagle of Sven 
is but a {mall thing in compariſon of an Ox or Horſe, and ſo is an Eftrich to an' Ele 
hant. 

, Birds are.excellently well-clad : for Feathers, for warmth and cloſe fitting to the 
body, exceed Wool and Harrs. ' 

Birds, though they hatch many youn ones together, yet they bear them not all in 
their-bodies at once, bur lay their Eggs by turns, whereby their Fruit hath the more 
plentiful nouriſh ment whilſt it is in their bodies. : . 

Birds chew little or nothing, but their meat is found whole intheir crops, notwith- 
| ſtanding they will break the ſhells of Fruits, and pickout the Kernels : they are thought 
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| crookednels, the Eagle feeds with much difficulty. 


24 Vultures are alſo affirmed to be long livers, infomuch that they extend their life | 
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ercile. ; 
Ariſtotle noted well touching the generation of Birds, ( but he transferred it ill to 


other living Creatures) that the leed of the «Male confers leis ro generation than the 


fruitful Eggs are hardly diſtinguiſhed. 

Birds (almoſt all of them) come to their full growth the firſt year, or alittle after. 
It is true, that their Feathers in ſome kinds, and their Bills in others, ſhew their years, 
butfor the growth of their Bodies it is not ſo. 

The Eagleisaccounted a long —_— his yearsare not ſet down; and it is alledged 
as a ſign of his longlife, that he caſts his Bill, whereby he grows young again ; from 
whence comes that old Proverb, The old age of an Eagle. Notwithſtanding perchance 
the matter may be thus, That the rencying of the Eagle doth not caſt his bi, but the 
caſting of his bill is the renewing ofthe 75 th for aftcr that his bill 15 grown toa great 


The motion of Birds in their flying is azmixt motion, conſiſting of a moving | 
j of the limbs , andof a kind of carriage ; which is the moſt wholſome kind of Ex. 


Female, but that it rather- affords Activity than Matter ; ſo that fruitful Eggs and un- 


well near to an hundred years. Kites likewiſe, and ſo all Birds that feedupon fleſh, 
and Birds of prey live long. As for Hawks, becauſe they lead a degenerate and ſervile 
life for the delight of men, the term of their natural life is not certainly known: not- 
«ithſtanding amongſt Mewed Hawks ſome haye been found to have lived thirty years, and 
amoneſt »:4/d Hawks forty years. | 

The Raven likewiſe is reported to live long, ſometimes to an hundred years: he 
feeds on, Carrion, and flies not often, but rather is a ſedentry and malanchollick Bird, 
and hath very black fleſh. But the Crow, like unto him in moſt things, ( except in 
greatneſs and voice ) lives not altogether ſolong, and yet is reckoned amongſt the long 
lyers, | 
* The Saris certainly found to he a long liver, and exceeds not unfrequently an 
hundred years. Hc1s a Bird excellently plumed, a feeder upon fiſh, and is always car- 
ricd, andthat in running waters, | 

The Gooſe alſo may To amongſt the long livers, though his food be commonly 
graly, and ſuch kind of nouriſhment ; eſpecially the #/+/d- Gooſe ; whereupon this 


30s, 


Proverb grew amongſt the Germans, Magis ſenex quam eAnſer nivalis, Older than a | 


Wild- Gooſe, 


Storks anuſt needs be long livers, if that be true which was anciently obſerved of f 
theta, that they never came-to 7 bebes, becauſe that City was often ſacked. Thisif it | 


were ſo, then either they muſt have the knowledge of more ages than one, or elſe 


*theold ones muſt tell their youngthe Hiſtory, Burt there is nothing more frequent than f 


Fable $; : 


- 


For Fables do ſo abound touching the Phenix, that the truth is utterly loſt iff 
any ſuch ;zird there. be-; As for that which was ſo much admired, That ſhe was} 
ever ſeen abroad with 2 | aha troop of Birds about her, it is no ſuch wonder ; for | 

ut an Oy! flying in the day-time, or a Parrot letout of a} 


the ſame is uſually ſecn. 
Conn - 


how old {ocyer he was before he was brought over: a Bird cating almoſt all kind of 
Ws chewing hismeat, andrenewing bis bull ; likewiſe curſt and miſchieyous, and of 
a black fleſh. | 


| 
he Peacock lives twenty years ; buthe comes not forth with his Argus Eyes before 


bebehree years old ; 3 Brrdilow of pace, having whitiſh flew. 


The Dung :ll-Cock is venerieus, martial, and bur of a ſhort life; a crank Bird, | 


having alſogrhite fleſh. -___ 


The /ndian-Cock,, commonly called the Twrkey. (ock, lives not much longer than | 


the Dwnghill:{ock.: anangry Berg, and hath excecding white fleſh. 

The, &:g-Doves are of the longelt fort of livers, inſomuch that they attainſome- 
rimes to fifty years of age : anaiery Bird, and both builds and fits on high. But Dowes 
and 7wxFlesare but ſhort-liv'd, not exceeding eight years, | 

Bux Pheaſants and Paxtiges may live to ſixteen years, They arc great breeders, but 
not ſo white of fleſh as the ordinary Pullen, | 


The 


ld 
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The Parro' hath been certainly known to have lived threeſcore years in England, | 
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| an unhappy bird,and a good _ 


to have lived twenty years. 


livethlong, but his years are not recorded. 


breathing, 


live inthe water : yer there is no doubt but 
into the pores of the body,doth more hurt to long life than the Air doth. 


even of their own kind. Their fleſh is ſofter and more tender than that of terreſtrial 


be extracted out of one 1H hale: 


{ Dolphinsace reportcd to live about thirty years ; of which thing a trial was takenin 
| ſfomeof them by cutting off their tails: they grow untill ten years of age: 


| That whichthey report of ſome Fiſhes is {trange, that after a certain agetheir bodies | 


; will waſte and grow very ſlender , onely their head and tail retaining their former 
; greatneſs, ; | 

| There were found in Ceſar's Fiſh ponds Lampreys to have lived threeſcore years: 
| they were grown ſo familiar with long uſe, that craſs the Orator ſolemnly lamented 


| one of rhem. | 


The Pike amongſt Fishes living in fresh wazgr is found to laſt longeſt, ſumetimesto 
forty years: he is a Rayever,of a flesh ſomewhat dry and firm. | 

But the Carp; Bream, Tench, Eel, and the like, are not held to live aboye ten 

cars. ; 

; Salmons arequick of growth, short of life; ſoare Trouts: butthe Pearch is flow of 
; growth, long of life. . 
; Touching thatmonſtrous bulk of the #hale or Ork,, bow long it is weiled by vital 
| ſpiritz we bave received nothing certain; neither yet touching the Sea-calf, and Sea- hog, 
| andother innumerable Fe/hes. | 
| © rocodules are reportedto be exceeding long-liv'd, andare famous fot the tinie of their 
growth, for that they, amongſt all other Creatures, are thought to you during their 
whole life, They are of thoſe Creatures that lay Eggs, ravenous, cruel, and well-tenced 
againſt the waters, Touching the other kinds of Shel-fiſh, we find nothing certain how 
longthey live, | 


OO ———_—___— 


Obſervations; 
O find out a R yle touching Length and Shortneſs of Life 5n Living Creatures is very 


few things wewill ſet down. 
There are more kinds of Birds found to be long liv'd that of Bealts ; as the Eagle, the 
Valture; the Kite, th: Pclican, the Raven, the =— the Swan, the Gooſe, the Stork, the 
Crane, the Birdtalled the 1bis, the Parrot, theRing doyc, with thereſt, though they come 
| 10 thery full growth within a jear, and are leſs of bodtes: ſurely their cloathing is excellent 
| good againſt the diſtemperatures of the weather ; and beſides, _— for the moſt part in the 
| open «Air, they are like the Inhabitants of pure Mountains, which are long-lv/d. Agam, 
| their Motion, which (as lelſe-where ſaid) is a mixt Motion, compounded of a moving of 
' therr Limbs and of a carriage im the Air, doth leſs weary and wear them, and "tis more whol- 
' ſome. Neither do they ſuffer any compreſſion or want of nouriſhment in their mother's bel- 
lies, becauſe the Eggs are laid by turns. But the chiefeſt cauſe of all ! take to be this, that 
Birds art made reore of the ſubſtance of the Mother than of the Father whereby their Spirits 
are not ſo eager and hot. 
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It is affirmed too that their blood isnot warm. Some of them are great devourers; 


The Black" bird is reported to be, amongſtthe leſſer birds, one of the longeft livers ; 


The Sparrow is noted to be of a very short life; and it is imputed in the Males to their 
laſcivioulneſs. But the Linner,no bigger in body than the Sparrew, hath been obſeryed 


Of the Eftrich we have nothing certain : thoſe that were kept here have been ſoun-. 
fortunate, that no long life appeared by them. Of thebird 1bis we find onely that he 


The age of Fiſpes is more uncertain than that of terreſtrial Creatures, becauſe 
living under the water they are the leſs obſerved : many of them breath nor, by which | 
means their vital ſpirit is more cloſed in; and therefore though they receive ſome re- 
frigeration by their Gills, yet that refrigeration is not ſo continnal as when it is by 


| They are free from the Deſiccation and IG of the Ar amber, becauſe they 
eu ater ambient,and piercing,and received 


creatures : they grow exceedingly fat, inſomuch that an incredible quantity of Oyl will | 


difficult, by reaſon of the negligence of Obſervations, and the intermixing of Cauſes, A 
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Þ which have 4 longer time of bearing in the womb, do partake more of the ſubſtance of their 


- they take the one half of their meat (as men uſe to ſay) from above their heads ; and the 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death, 
it may be a Poſition, that Creatures which partake more of the ſubſtance of their Mother 
than of their Father are longer-liv'd, as Birds are ; which was ſaid before. Alſo that thoſe 


Moether, leſs of the Father; and ſo are longer-liv/d ; 1n omuch that | am of opimon,that even 
amonoſte Men, ( which1 have noted in ſome ) thoſe that reſemble their Mothers moſt are 
lonoeſt-liv/d ; andſo are the Children of Old men b:gotten of young Vives, if the Fathers be | 
ſound, not diſeaſed. 

The firſt breeding of Creattres is ever material, either to their hurt or benefit. And 
therefore it ſtands with reaſon, that the lefler Compreſſion, and the more liberal Alimenta- 
tion of the Young one #n the womb, ſhould confer much to Long Life. Now this happens 
when either the young ones are brought forth ſucceſſively;as in Birds ; or when they are jingle 
Births,as in Creatures bearing but one at a Burthen 

But long Bcaring in the Womb makes for Length of Life chree ways. Firſt, for that the 
young one partakes more of the ſubſtance of the Mother, as hath been ſaid, *econdly, that 
ut comes forth more ſtrong and able. Thirdly, that it nndergoes the predatory force of We «Air 
later, Beſides, it ſhews that Nature intendeth to fimſb her periods by larger Circles. Now 
though Oxen and Sheep,which are born#n the womb about ſix months,are but ſhort-liv'd, that 
happens for other cauſes, | 

Feeders wpon Grals and mere Herbs are but ſhort livers 1 and Creatures feeding upon 
Fleſh, or Sceds, or Fruits, long livers, as ſome Birds are. «As for Harts,which are long. liv/d, 


Gooſe, beſides Graſs, findeth ſomething in the water, and Stubble to feed upon. 

1 e ſuppoſe that a good Cloathing of the Body maket' much to long life ; for it fenceth 
and armeth againſt the intemperances of the Air, which do wonderfully aſſaland decay the 
body : which benefit Birds eſpecially have. Now that Sheep, which have ſo good Fleeces, 
ſhenld be ſo ſhort-lrv'd, that is to be imputed to Diſeaſes, whereof that Creature t1 full, andto | 
the bare eating of Graſs. | 

The ſeat of the Spirits, without doubt, is principally the Head ; which though it be nſual- 
ly underſtood of the Animal Spirits onely, yet this is all in all. eAgain,it is not to be donbred 
hs the Spirits do moſt of all waſte and prey upon the Body, ſo that when they are either in 

greater plenty, or in greater Inflamation and Acrimony, there the hife is much ſhortned, 
And therefore I concerve a great cauſe of long life in Birds to be the ſmalneſs of their | 
Heads in compariſon of their Bodies ; for even «Men which baug very great Heads | ſuppoſe 
to be the ſhorrey livers, 

[ am of opinion that Carriage is of all other motions the moſt helpful to long life ; which 1 
alſo noted before, Now there are carried Water-fowls upon the water,as Swans ; a'l Birds 
in their flying, but with a ſtrong endeavour of their limbs ; and Fiſhes, of the length of 
w/ ofe lvve we have no certainty, 

Thoſe Creatures which are long before they come to their perfeition ( not ſpeaking 4 
growth in ſtature onely, but of otker ſteps to maturity ; as Man pnts forth, firſt, his Teeth, 
next he ſigns of Puberty, then his beard, and ſo formard) arelong liy'd, forit ſhews that 


Narure finiſhed her Periods by larger Circles, 
Milder Creatures are not long-liv'd, as the Sheep and Doye ; for Choler is as the whet- 


.| of Individuals) Creatures that are large in body are longer-liv'dthan thoſe that are ſmall, 


Creatures whoſe Fleſh 55 more duskilh are longer-liv/d than thoſe that have white Fleſh ; 
for it ſheweth that the juice of the body is more firm, analeſs apt to diſſqpate- 

In tvery corruptible Body Quantity maketh much to the conſervation of the whole : for 
” Fo Fire ts longer in quenching, a apy tone: of Water is ſooner evaporated, the Body 


| ſtone and Spur to many F unttions in the Body. 


of a Tree mthereth not ſo faſt asa Twig, d therefore generally ( 1 ſpeak it of Species, not 


znleſs there be ſome other potent cauſe to hinaer it, 


7 eAlimen- 
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eAlimentation, or Nouriſhment : and the way of Nouriſhing. 


_ The Fhiftory. 
| Onriſhment ought to be of an inferiour nature, and more ſimple ſubſtance | To the 
than the thing nouriſhed. Plants are nouriſhed with the Earth and Water, | fourth Ar- \ 
Living Creatures with Plants, fan with living Creatures. There are allo | ricle. | 
certain Creatures feeding upon Fleſh, and «Man himſelf takes Plants into I. 
| a partof his Nouriſhment 5 but Manand (reatures feeding upon Fleth are ſcarcely nou- 
; rithed with Plants alone : perhaps Frait or Grains, baked or boiled, may, with long 
uſe, nouriſh them ; but Leaves or Plants or Herbs will not do it, as the Order of the Fo- 
liatanes ſhewed by Experience, | | 
Ovyer-great Affinity or Conſubſtantiality of the Nowriſhment to the thing nouriſhed Zo 
proufſh not well : Creatures feeding upon Herbs touch no Fleſh ; and of Creatures 
eeding upon Fleſh, few of them eat their own kind : Asfor Aen,which are Cannibals, 
they feed not ordinarily upon e Mens fleſh ; but reſerye it as a Dainty , cither to ſerve 
| their reyeng upon their enemies, or to fatisfic their appetite at ſome times. So the 
Grownd is beſt ſown with Seed growing elſewhere,and endo not uſe to Graft or [no- 
4 cxlate upon the ſame Stock. 

By how much the more the Noxriſhment is better prepared, andapptoacheth acarer in 3. 
likenefsto the thipg nouriſhed, by ſo muchthemore are Plantsmore fruitful,and living 
{ Creatwres in better liking and plight: for a young Slip or cron is not ſo well nouriſhe 
if it be pricked into the ground, as if it be grafted into a Stock agreeing with it in 
Nature, and where it finds the nouriſhment already digeſted and prepared : neither (as 
is reported, will the Seed of an Onion, or ſome ſuch like, ſown in the bare carth, bring 
forth ſo large a fruit as if it be put intoanother Onion, whichis a new kind of Grafting, 
into the root, or under ground. Again, it hathbeenfound out lately, that a Sip w a 
| Mild Tree, as of an Elm, Oak, «Aſh, or ſuchlike, gtaftcd intoa Stock of the ſamekind, 
will bring forth larger leaves theri thoſe that grow without grafting: Alſo Men arenot 
nouriſhed fo well with raw fleſh as withthat which hath paſled the fire. > 

Living Creatures ate nouriſhed by the Mearth, Planrs by the R gor, Yowng ones in 4+ 
the womb by the Navel: Birds for a while are nouriſhed with the 70/4, inthe Egge, 
whercof ſome is foundin their Crops aftertheyare hatched. 

All Nouriſtiment moveth from the Centre to the Circumferente; or from the-Inward 5 
to the Cutward: yet it is to be noted, that in Trees and Plants the Nonriſhment paſ- 
ſeth rather by the Bark and Outward parts then by the Pith and Inward parts ; for if the 
Bark be pilled off, though butfora ſmall breadth, round, they liveno more : and the 
Bloudin the Veins of living Creatures doth nolefs novrith the Fleſh beneath it then the 
Fleſh above it, . | | 

In all Alimentation or Nowriſhment there is a two-fold Action; Extaſion- and eAt- 6. 
tratkon ; whereof the former proceeds from the Inward FunQion, the latter from the | 
Outward. : | | a | 

Vegetables affimulate their Nouriſhment fimply, without Excern p: For Gums and | 7: 
Tearsof Treesare rather Exubcrances then Excrements,and Knots or knobs arenothing | 
but Diſcaſes. But. the fubſtaiice of living Creatures is more perceptible of the like; | 
and therefore it is conjoyned with kind of diſdain, whereby it rejeReth the bad, and 
afſimulateth the good. | 


LMS 


. * 


| 
Itisaſtrange thing of the talks of Fruits, that all the Nouriſhment which produceth LM 
ſometimes ſuch orcat Fruits, ſhould be forced to paſs through ſo nartgqw necks ; for the | | 
Fruit is never joyn'd to the Stock without ſome ſtalk, | | j 49 200 Gf | | 
-"\t is to be noted/ that the Seeds of living Creatures will not be fruitful but whenthey þ 5 | 


are new ſhed, butthe Seeds of Plants will be fruitfula longtime after they are gathered j [ 
, yet the Slips or Cions of Trees will not grow unleſs they be grafted green; neither wilt | 
the roots Gas long freſh unleſs they be covered withearth, { - ; 
In kving Creatures there are _— of Nouriſhment aceording to their Age: inthe 16, 
|\womb, the youtig one is nourished with the Mother's blood ; when it is new-born, 
with Milk ; afterwards with Meats and Drinks ; and inold age the moſt nourishingand-| 
| fayoury Mats pleaſe beſt Et 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Above all it makethto the preſent Inquiſition, to inquire diligently and attentively whe- 
ther a man may not receive 2 owriſhment from without, at leaſt ſome other way beſide 
the Mouth. We know that Baths of Milk areuſed in ſome Hefich Fevers, and when 
the body is brought extream low, and Phyſicians do provide Nowriſhing Clyſters, This 
matter would be well ſtudied ; for if Nowr:/hment may be made cither ” a without, 
' or ſome other way than by the ſtomach, then the weakneſs of Concotion, which is 
incident to old men, mightbe recompenced by theſe helps, and Concottton reſtored to 


them intire. 


Length and Shormeſt of Life inMeam. 


The Hiſtery, % 


To ths bY A Efore the Fleud, as the Sacred © criptures relate, Mem lived many hundred 
Ty 8, 9z an 


years ; yet none of the Fathers attained to a full thouſand. Neither was this 
Length of Life peculiar onely to Grace, ot the Hly Line ; for there are reckon- 
ed of the Fathers until the Floud eleven Geuerations ; but of the ſons, of 
Adam by Cain onely eight Generations ; ſo as the, poſterity of (ain may ſeem the lon- 
ger-liv'd, But this Length of Life immediately after the Floud was reduced to a moicty, 
but in the Poſt-natt ; for Noah, who was born before,equalled the age of his Anceſtors, 
and Sem ſaw the fax handredth year of his life- Afterwards, three Generations being 
run from the Floud, the Life of «Man was bronght down to a fourth part of the pri- 
mative Age, that was, toabouttwo hundred years. | 
Abraham lived an hundred ſeventy and fiye years: a man of an high courage, and 
proſperous in all things. Jſaac came to an hundred and eighty years of age : achaſte 
man, and enjoying more quictneſs than his Father. But f«cob , after many croſles 
and a numerous progeny, laſted to the hundred forty ſeyenth year of his life : a pa- 
tient, gentle, and wife man. J/»ael, a military man , lived an bundred thirty and 
ſeven years. Sarah ( whoſe years onely amongſt women are recorded ) died in the 


hundred twenty ſeventh year of her age : a beautifull and magnanimous woman ; a 
ood Mother and Wife ; and yet no lefs famous for her Liberty than Ob- 


ſingular 
henkevind towards her husband, Poſeph alſo, a proemt and politick man, paſſing 
his youth in afflition, afterwards advanced to the height of honour and proſperity, 
lived an hundred and ten years. But his brother Levs, elder than himſelf, attaincd ro 


an hundred thirty ſeven years : a man impatient of contumely and revengeful. Near 
unto the ſame age attained the ſor of Zevsz allo his grand-chila, the father of Aaron 


and Moſes. 


the earth, and of a very ſlow tongue. Howſoeyer «Moſes in his Pſalm pronounceth 
' that the life of man is but ſeyenty years, and if a man have ſtrength, then cighty ; 
| which term of man's life ſtandeth firm in many particulars eyen at this day. Aaron, 
| who was three years the elder, dicd the ſame year with bis Brother : a man of a 
| readier ſpeech, of a more facile diſpoſition, and leſs conftant, But Phincas, grand. 


| child of Aaron, ( perhaps out of extraordinary grace) may be collefed to haye | 


lived three hundred years ; if ſo be the #ar of the Jſrachires againſt the Tribe of Ben- 
| jamin (i which Expedition Phineas was conſulted with) were performed in the 
| fame order of time in which the H:fory hath ranked it : He was a man of a moſt emm+- 
| nent Zeal. (ns 2 martial man, and an excellent Leader, and cyermore victorious, 
lived to the hundred and tenth year: of his life. Caleb was his Contemporary, and 
ſeemeth to haye been of as great years. Ehud the Judge ſeems to have been no 
leſs than an hundred years old, in regard that after the ViRory over the A oa- 
bires the Holy Land had reſt -under his Goyernment- eighty years : He was a. man 
ferce'and undauntcd, and one that in a ſort negleted his life for the good of his 


Pcople. | 
br lived, after the reſtauration of his —_— , an hundred and forty years, 
being before his afflitions of that age that he ſons at man's eſtate 7 a mani po- 
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Moſes lived an hundred and twenty years : a ſtout man, and yet the weeke#? upon | 


FOI 


WE 


| full of flocks of Sheep, and brought forth moſt wholſome fo 
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litick, eloquent, charitable, and the Example of Parzerice, Elithe Prieſt lived ninety | 
eight years ; acorpulent man, calm ot d i{poſition, anc] indulgent to his children, But 
Eliz.eus the Frophet may ſeem to have dicd when he. was above an hundred years old; 
for he is found to have lived after the aſſumption of Elias ſixty years ; and at the time | 
of that aſſumption he was of thoſe years, that the boys mocked kim by the name of | 
i Bals!-head : a man ychement and Core and of an auſtere life, and a contemner of | 
riches. Alſo iſazah the Prophet ſeemeth to have been an hundred years old : for he is 
fourrd to have exerciſed the Funftion of a Propher ſeventy years together, the years both 
of his beginning toprophelic and of his death being uncertain; a man of an admirable 
| eloquence, an Evangelical Prophet, full of the promiſes of God of the New Teſtament, 
as a Bottle withſweet Wine, 

Tobias the Elder lived an hundred fifty eight years, the Younger, an hundred twen- 
ty ſeven : merciful mcn, and great alms-givers. It ſcems, in the time of the (ap- 
tivity, many of the jews who returned out of Babylon were of great years, ſeeingthey ' 
could @mcmber both Temples, (there being no leſs than ſeventy years betwixtthem) 
and wept for thcunlikeneſs of them. Many ages after that, inthe time of our Saviour, 
lived old Sizcon, to the age of ninety ; a devoutman, and full both of hope and expe- 
cation. Into the ſame time alſo tell 4nna the Prophereſs, who could not poſſibly be 
| leſs than an hundred years old; for the had been ſeven years a wife, about cighty 
four years a widow, beſides the years of her virginity,and the time that ſhe lived atter 
j her Prophecy of our Saviour : She was an holy woman, and paſſed her days in faſtings 
and;praycrs. 


_—_—_— — 


The long Lives of e Men mentioned in Heathen Authors have no great certainty in 
them ; both for the intermixture of Fables, whereunto thoſe kind of relations were 
yery prone, and for their falſe calculation of years, * Certainly of the Ay yprians we 
find:nothing of moment in thoſe works that are extant as touching long Life, for their 
Kings which reigned longeſt did not exceed fifty or five and fifty. years, which is no 
matter, ſecing many at this day attain to thoſe years. But the Arcadiar Kings 
ae fabulouſly reported to hayelived very long. Surely that Country was Mountainous, 

| ; notwithſtanding, 
ſceing Pan was their god, we may conceive thatall things about them were Panickand 
vain, and ſubject tofables. 

Nama King of the Komans liyed to eighty years; a man peaceable, contemplative, 
and ' much devoted to Religion, Marcus Valerizs Corvinus faw an hundred years 
complete, there being betwixt his firſt and ſixth Conſ»lſhip forty fix years: a man ya- 
loroes, affable,popular,and always fortunate, 

Selon of eAthens, the Law giver, and one of the ſeven #5ſe-men,lived above eighty 
years: aman ofan high courage, but popular, and affeed to his Country ; alſolearn- 
ed,. given to pleaſures and a ſoft kind of life, Epinenides the Cretian 1s reported to 
have lived an bundred fifty ſeven years: the matter is mix'd with þ prodigies Relation; 
for fifty ſeven of thoſe years he is ſaid to have ſlept in a Cave. Half anage after Xexo. 
phon the Colophozian lived an hundred and two years, or rathermore: for atthe age of 
twenty five years he left his County, ſeventy ſeven complete years he trayelled, and 
akerthat returned ; but how long he lived after his return appears not ; a man noleſs 
'wandripg in mind than in body, 'Br hisname was changed for the madneſs of his opi- 
tions from Acnophanes to Xenomanes ; a man no doubt of a yaſt canceit,and that minded 
nething but /nfn:tums. | "I 
\1 eA(nacreon the Poet lived cighty years and ſomewharx better : a manlaſcivious, yo- 
luptuous, and given to drink. Pindarxs the Theban lived to cighty years: a Poet of 
an high fancy, Gogela in his conceits, and a great adorer of the gods. Sopbocles the 
Abewar attained 30 thejike age : alofty Tragick Poet, given oyer wholly to Writing, 
and of his Family. 

|  frhaxerxes King of Perſia lived ninety fout years: a man of a dull wit, averſe tothe 
difpatch of buſineſs, deſirous of glory, but rather of cafe. Atthe ſame time lived tee 
foams King af 4 to eighty | th years of We: a moderate Prince, as being a Phs- 
lojopber Lies ; but notwitt.ſtanding ambitious, and a Warriour,and no leſs ſtout 
ir re hon fn balick, 4 Mt 
| Gergias the Sici/ian was an hundred and eight vears old z a Rhetrrician, and a 
Teas boaſter of his faculty, one that taught Youth for profit : he had ſeen many 


Countries, | 
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| Countries, and a little before his death ſaid, That he had done nothing worthy. of 
blame ſince he was an old man. Protagoras of Abdera ſa » ninety years of age : this 
man was likewiſea Rhetorician, but profeſſed norſo much to teach the Liberal Arts, as 


— — 


wandgrer in the world, no leſs than Gorgias, 1/ocrates the Athenian lived nincty 
cight years : he was a Rhetoritian alſo, but an exceeding modeſt man 3 one that 
ſhunnedthe publick light, and opened his School onely in his own houſe. Demotritus 
of Abdera reached to an hundred and nine years ; he was a great Phzloſopher, and, if 
ever any man amongſt the Grecians, a true Naturaliſt ; a Surveyor of many Coun- 
tries, but muchmore of Nature ; alſo a diligent ſearcher into Experiments, and (as 
Ariſtotle objefted againſt him) one that followed Similitudes more than the Laws of 
Arguments. Diogenes the Sizopean lived ninety years : a man that uſcd- liberty to- 
wards others, but tyranny over himſelf : a courſe diet, and of much patience. Zeno 
of Citinms lacked but two years of an hundred : a man of an high mind, and a 
contemner of other mens opinions ; alſo of a great acuteneſs, butyet not trouble. 
ſome,chuſing rather to take mens minds than to na them : 'The like whereof after- 
ward was in Seneca. Platothe Athenian attained to cighty one years: a man of a great 
courage, but yet a lover of caſe; in his Notions ſnblimed, and of a fancy, neat and 
delicate in his life, rather calm than merry, and one that carried a kind of Majeſty 


in his countenance. Theophraſtus the Ereſſian arrived at eig'ty five years of age ; a 
man ſweet for his eloquence, ſweet for the variety of his matters, and who ſcleed 
the pleaſant things of Philoſophy, and let the bitter and harſh go. Carneades of Cy- 
rene many years after came to the like age of cighty five years : a man of a fluent 
eloquence, and one who by the acceptable and pleaſant variety of his knowledge de- 
lighted both himſelf and others. - But Orbilizs, who lived in Cicero's time, no Phils- 
ſopher or Rhetorician, but a Grammarian, attained to an hundred years of age, be was 
firſt a Souldier, then aSchoolmaſter;z a man by nature tart both in his Tongue and Pen, 
and ſevere towards his Scholars, 

Quintus Fabius Maximus was Augur irxty three years, which ſhewed him to be 
above cighty years of age at his death ; though it betrue, that in the « Fugwr/hip No- 
bility was more reſpeRed then age : a wiſe man, and a great Delberator, and in all 
his proceedings moderate, and not without —_— ſevere. AMafmniſa King of Ns. 
midza livedninety years, and being more than cighty five got a ſon : a daring man, and 
truſting upon his fortune, who in his youth bad taſted of the inconſtancy of Fortune, 
but in his Coating age was conſtantly happy. But Marcus Porcins Cato lived above 
ninety years of age: a man of anIron body and mind; he had abitter tongue,and loved 
to-cheriſh fations; he was given to Husbandry, and was to himſelf and his Family a 
Phy fician, 

: Terentia Cicero's wife, lived an hundred and three years : a woman afflited with 
many crofſes ; firft, with the baniſhmentr of her Husband; then withthe difference 
betwixt them ; laſtly, with his laſt fatal misforture : She was alſo oftentimes vexed 
with the Gour, Laceia muſt needs exceed an hundred by many years ; for it is ſaid 
that ſhe ated an whole hundred years upon the Stage, at firſt perhaps repreſenting 
the perſon of ſome young Girl, at laſt of ſome decrepit old Woman. But Galeri« 
Copiola, a Player alſo and a Dancer, was brought upon the Stage as a Novice, in what 
year of her age is not known; but ninety nine years : cap at the Dedication 
of the Thearre by Pompey the Great, ſhe was ſhewn upon the Stage , not now 
for an Actreſs, but for a Wonder : neither was this all, for after that, in the $#- 
lemmnities for the health and life of eAuguffus ,, ſhe was ſhewn upon the Stage the 
third time.” 

There was another «eMfreſs, ſomewhat inferiour in age, but much ſuperiour in 
dignity, which lived well-near ninety years, I mean Livia Ipla eAwgnſta, witc to 
' Auguſtus Ceſar, and mother to Tiberins, For if Auguſtus his life were a Play, (as 
| himſelf would have it, whenas upen his death-bed he charged his friends they 

ſhould give him a Plandite after he was dead) certainly this Lady was an excellent 
| Atreſs, who could carry it ſo well with her husband by a diflembled obedience, 
| and with her ſon by power and authority -,.a woman affable, and yet of a Ma- 
' tronal carriage, pragmatical, and upholding her power. But J#ma, the wife of Cam 
| Caſſius , and filter of Marcus Brutus , was allo ninety years old ; for ſhe ſurvived 


| the Phrlippick Battel ſixty four years : a magnanimous woman , in her great wealth 
happy: 
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happy in the calamity of her husband and near kinsfolks, and jn> a, long widow-haod | 
| unhappy ; not«ith{tanding much honoured of all. ow #1 * 
' The year of our Lord ſeventy ix, falling into the time of Yeſpafian, is memorable ; IF. 
.in which we {hall find, as it were, a Calendar of long-liv'd men +. For that year there 
'was a Taxing, (now a Taxing is the moit Authentical and trucſt'Informer touching | | 
; the ages of men;) and in that part of /aly which lieth betwixt' the eFpennine «Aoun. 
tains and the River Po, there were found an hundred and four and twenty perſans that | 
either equalled or exceeded an hundred years of age : . namely, of an buridred years 
juſt, fifry four perſons ; of an hundred and ten, fitry ſeven perſons; of an hundred 
and five and tweaty, two onely; of an hundredand thirty, four men ; of an hundred 
and five and thirty, or ſeven and thirty, four more ; of an hundred and forty, three 
men. Beſides theſe, Parmain particular afforded five ; whereof three fulfilled an hun- 
dredand twenty years, and two an hundred and thirty : Brwxels afforded one of an hun- 
dred and twenty five years old ; Placentia one, aged an hundred thirty and one ; Fa- : 
wventia one woman, aged one hundred thirty and two : a cettain [Town, then called | 
Velleiatinm, ſituate in the Hills about Placentiaz afforded ten, whereof fix fulfilled an | 
' hundred and ten years of age; four, an hundred and twenty: Laſtly, Rsminioneot an 
hundred and fifty years, whoſe name was Harcus Aponins. | 


| That our Catalogue might not be extended too much inlength , we have thought fit 
o* well in thoſe wh»m we have rehearſed, as in thoſe whom we ſhall rehear{e, to offer 
* none under eighty years of age. N ow we have affixed to every one a tru? and jhort 
Character or Elogy ; but of that ſort whereunta, in our judament , Length of Life 
( which 15 not a little ſubjeit ro the Manners and Fortunes of men) hath ſome relation, 
and that in a two-fold reſpect: etther that ſuch kind of men are for the mot part long- 
li'd; or that ſuch men may ſometimes be of long life, though otherwiſe not well diſpoſed | 
{ for t#t. G2 | 
bh Amongſt the Roman and Grecian Emperoys, allo the Frenchand eAlmain, to theſe is 9 
our 'dayes , which make up the number of well-ncar two hundred Princes, there 
are onely four found that lived to cighty years of age : unto whom we may adde the 
two firſt Emperors, «Auguftus and Tiberizs ; whereof the latter fulfilled the ſeventy 
and cighth year, the former the ſeventy and ſixth year of his age, and might both per- 
| haps have lived to fourſcore, if Livia and Cars had been plealed, Auguſtus ( as was 
faid ) lived ſeventy and fix years: a man of moderate diſpoſition ; in accompliſhing 
his deſigns vehement, but otherwiſe calm and ſerene ; in mcat and drink ſober, 
| in Venery intemperate, through-al{ his life-time happy ; and who abour the thir- 
; tieth year of his life had a great and dangerons ſickneſs , inſomuch as they de- 
| {paired of life in him ; whom Aanronins /Mnſa the Phyſician, when other Phyſicians 
had applied hot Medicines, as moſt agreeable to his diſeaſe, on the conerat. cured | 
with cold Medicines, which perchancemightbe ſome help to the prolonging of. his 
life, T*berius lived to be two years older: A man with lean chaps, as Auguitus 
was wont to ſay, for his ſpeech ſtuck within his jaws, but was weighty. He was 
bloudy, a drinker, and one that took Luſt into a part of his diet z notwithſtanding | 
a great obſerver of his health, inſomuch that he uſed to ſay, That he was a tool 
thar afccr thirty years off age took advice of a Phyſician, Gordian the elder lived | | 
eighty years, and yet died a violent death when he was ſcarce watm in his Empire: 
a man of an high ſpirit and renowned, learned, and a Poer ; and conſtantly hap- 
py throughout the whole courſe of his life, fave _ that he ended his dayes by a } 
violent death, Yalerian the Emperonur was ſeventy fix years of age before he was 
taken priſoner by Sapor King ot Yerſia, after his Captivity he lived ſeven years in | 
reproaches, and then dicd a violent death alſo $ a man of a poor mind, and not va- | 
liaut ; notwith(tanding li:ted up in his o n and the opinion of men; but falling } 
ſhort in the performance, Anaſtaſizs, furnamed Dicorws, lived eighty ecighit years : he 
was of a fetled mind, but too abje&t, and ſuperſtitious, and fearful. Anicina Fuſti- 
nanus lived to eighty three years : a man greedy of glory, performing nothing 11 his | 
own perſon, but in the valour of his Captains happy and renowned; nxorious, andnot | 
his own man, but ſuffering others to lead him. Helena of Britain, mother of Con- } 
ſtantine the Great, was fouricore years old ; a woman that intermedled not in matters of | 
State neither in her Husband's nor ſons Reign, but devoted her ſelf wholly to Religion; | 
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wife of « Monomachas, arid teigned alone after her deceaſc ) lived aboye cighty years : 
a pragmatical woman, and one thattook delight in Governing ; fortunate in the higheſt 
| degree, and throught hergood fortunescredulous, ov | 
= ! We'will proceed 'ndw from thele Secular Princes to the Princes in the Church, , 
St. John, an Apoſtle” of our Saviour, andthe Beloved Diferple, lived ninety three years, 
He was rightly denoted under -the Emblem of the Eagle, for his piercing fight into 
the Divinity; and was 4 'Seraph- amony the Apoſtles m reſpe&t of his buraing Love, 
; St; Luke the Evangeliſt fulfilled fourſcore and fofir years : an eloquent man, and a 
Traveller, St. Pars inſeparable *' Companion ,*'and a Phyſician, Simeon the fon 
of '{leophas, called 'the Brother of 'vwy Lord, and Biſhop of jer#ſalem, lived an hun- 
dred and twenty years though he'was cut (hort'by Martyrdom - a ſtout mang and 
| conftane and fall*'of good works. Polycarpus , Djſeciple unto! the Apoſtles, and 
| | Biftiop of Smyrna, ſeemeth to have extended his ageto an hundred years and more; 
though he- were alfo-cut oft- by| Martyrdom : a man' of an high mind, of an heroi- 
cal patience ,/ and\unweatied with Rbours. - Dyoniſius eAreopagita, Contemporary 
to the! Apoſtle St: "Pam , lived ninety years : he was called the Bird of Heaven , 
forihis high flying Divinity + and was tamous as'well for his holy life as for his 
' Meditations. eAgquilla and Priſcilla, firſt St. Paxl the Apofile's Hoſts, Afterward 
' his Fellow-helpers , lived together in a happy and famous Wedlock at leaſt to an 
' hvtdred years of ape a piece ; for they were both alive under Pope #:fts the firſt : 
| a noble Pair, and -prone to all kind*of charity, 'whe amongft other their com- 
| forts (which no doubt were great unto the firft Founders of the Church) had this 
| added 5 to enjoy each other - {o long in an happy marriage. St. Paxl the Hermte | 
lived an hundred and thirteen years: now he lived in a Cave ; his diet was fo ſlender 
and {trift, that-it was thought almoſt impoſſible to ſupport humane nature there- 
| withal: he paſſed his years onely-in Mcditations'and Soliloquiesz yet he was notilli- 
tcrate- or an Idiot, but learned. St. efnthony, the firſt Founder of Honks , or (as 
; | ſome will kave it ) the Reſtorer onely; attained to an hundred and five: years of age 
| a man deyout and*'contemplative ,” though not ' unfit for Civil affairs ; his ſite 
| | was 'auftere and mortifying , notwithſtanding he -lived in a kind of glorious foli- 
| tude; ' and exerciſed a command, for he had his e Monks under him. And befides, 
. many (hriſt:ans and Philoſophers came to viſit him as a living Image , from which 
they parted not without ſome adoration. St. e Athanaſius exceeded the term of eighty 
years: a man of an invincible conſtancy, commanding fame, and not yielding 
to Fortune; he was free towards the Great ones, with the People gracious and 
acceptable, beaten and praftiſed to oppoſitions, and in delivering himſelt from them 
ſtout and wiſe, St: Hierom, by the conſent of moſt Writers, exceeded nincty years of 
age';ia mah powerful in his Pen, and of a manly Eloquence, varioufly learned both 
in the Tongues and Sciences, alſo a Traveller, and that lived ſtriftly towards his old 
| age in an eſtate private, andnot dignified ; he bore highSpirits,” and ſhincd far out of 
obſcurity. | LV | 
| .: * The Popes of Rowe are in number tothis day two hundred forty and one. Of fo great 
| a number five onely- have attained to the age of fourſcore years, or upwards, Burt in | 
| many of the firſt Popes their full age' was intercepted by the Prerogative and Crown | 
| of Martyrdom. John the twenty third, Pope of Rome, fulfilled the nineticth year of his 
i | ; age + a man of an-unquiet diſpoſition, and one that {tudicd noyelty : he altered ma- 
| | ; ny things, ſome to the better, others onely to the new, a great accumulator of Riches 
« ' and Treaſures. Gregory, called the twelfth, createdin Schiſm, and nor fully acknow- 
| ledged Pope, dicd at ninety years: of him, inreſpe& of his ſhort Papacy, we find no- 
; thing to make a judgment upon, Pax! thethird lived cighty years and one: a tempe- 
| | | rate man, and of a profound wiſdom : he was Learned, an 4ſtrologer, and one that 
| tended his health carcfully ; But, after the example of old El: the Pricſt, over-indul- | 
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| - gent to; his Family, - Pax the fourth attained to the age of eighty three years : amanof 
| | an harſh nature and ſevere, of an haughty mind and imperious, prone to anger ; his 
| ſpeech was eloquent and ready. Gregory the thirteenth fulfilled the like age of eighty 
| | threeyears: anabſolutegoodman, found in-mind and body, politick, temperatc,full of 
| | good works, and an alms-giver, 
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| _ | Thoſe that follow are to be morepromiſcuous in their order, more doubtful in their 
|: ' faith; and more barren of obſervation. King Arganthenius, who reigned at Cadiz,in | | 
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Spain lived an hundred and thirty, or (as ſome would haye it ) an hundred and for- 
ty years, of which he reigned cighty. Concerning his Manners, . Inſtitution- of his 
Liſe, and the time wherein he reigned, there isa general ſilence. Cyniras King of 
Cyprus, living in the /ſland then termed the Happy and Pleaſant Wand, is affirmed 
to have attained to an hundred and fifty or ſixty years. Two Latin Kings in lraty, 
the'Father and the Son, are reported to have lived, the one eight hundred, the other 
ſix hundred years: but this is delivered unto us by certain P «lologiſts, who though 
otherwiſe credulous enough, yer themſclyes have lulpetted the truth of this matter, 
or rather condemned it. Others record ſome Arcadias Kings to have livedthree hun- 
dred years ; the Country, no doubt, is a place apt for long life ; but the Relation 
I ſulpe& to be fabulous. They tell of one Dando in Hllyrium, that lived without the 
inconveniences of old age to five hundred years, They tell alſo of the Epians, a part 
of Atolia, that the I Nation of them, were excceding long liv'd, inſomuch 
that many of them were two hundred years old ; and that one principal manamonglt 
them, named 1 itorius, a man of a Giant-like ſtature, could have told three hundred 
years. It is recorded, that on the top of the Mountain Timolws, anciently. called 
Tempfis, many of the Inhabitants lived to an hundred and fifty years. We read that 
the Se? of the Eſtans amongſt the Fewr did uſually extend their life to an hundred 
years : Now that Se uſed a ſingle or abſtemious diet, after the rule of Pythagoras. 
Apollonics Thaneus exceeded an hundred years, ' his face bewraying no ſuch age 
he was an admirable man, of the Heathens reputed to have ſomething Divine in him, 
be; the Chriſtians held for a Sorcerer ; in his diet Pythagorical, a great traveller, 
much renowned , and by ſome adored asa god : notwithſtanding, towards the end 
of his life he was ſubject to many complaints againſt him, and reproaches, all which 
| he made ſhift to eſcape. But leſt his long life ſhould be imputed to his *3thagorical 
det, and not rather that it was hereditary , his Grandfather before bim lived an 
hundred and thirty years. It is undoubted that Qrintus Merellus lived above an 
| hundred years, and that after ſeycral Conſulſbips happily adminiſtred, in his old age 
| he was made _— Maximus, and exerciſed thole holy dutics full tewoand twenty 
years ; in the performance of which Rites his voice never failed, nor his hand trem- 
| certain that Appius Cecus was very old, but his years are not extanty 
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| ep b4lus, an ancicot Philoſopher, of the Se&t of Pythagoras, attained to an hunted 


the moſt part whereof he patled after he was blind; yet this misfortune no whit 
ſoftncd him, but that he was able- to govern a numerous Family, a great Retinue 
and Dependance, yea, even the Commonwealth it ſelf, : with great ſtournels . In 
| his extream old age he was brought in a Litter into the Senate-boaſe, and yehe- 
 tnently diſſwaded the Peace with Pyrrbus : the beginning of his Oration was very 
| memorable, ſhewing an invincible ſpirit and ſtrength of mind; 2 have with great 
grief of mind ( Fathers Conſeript ) theſe many years. born my blindneſs; but now 1 could 
wiſh that | were deaf alſo, when 1 hear you ſpeak to ſuch diſnonourable Treaties. Marcus 


ed in the Senate-howſe, being (onſhl, 1 mcan, all the Senators at that time ; as al- 
fo, all thoſe whom a little. after, being (@nſ«l, he (choſe into the Senate, ſeven onely 
| being excepted. Hrero King of Sicily, in the time of the ſecond Panick War, lived 
almoſt an hundred years: a man moderate both in his Government and ja his Lite ; 
a worſhiper of the gods, and a religious conſerver of Friendſhip : liberal, and con- 
ſtantly fortunate.  Statilia, deſcended of a noble Family in the days of Claudine, 
lived nincty nine years... C{ogra, the daughter of Ofilixs, aft hundred and fifteen. . Xe 


aud fix years, remaining hcalthtul and vigorous in his old age, and famous amongſt 
the. vulgar for his learning. The /ſlanders of Corezra were anciently accounted 
long liv'd, but now they hve after the rate of othermen, Hipocrates Cont, the fa- 
mous ?hyfician, lived an hundred and four Years and approved and credited. his own 
' Art by fo long a life : a man, that coupled Learning and Wiſdom together, very 

converſant in lance and Obſervation ; _ one that haunted not after Words or | 
Methods, but ſevered the very Nerves of Science, and fo propounded them. Demo- 
nax a Philoſoper, not onely in Profcfhion but Practice, lived inthe dayes of Adrian al- 
moſt to an hundred years :, a man of an high mind, and 2 vanquither of his own 
mind, and that truly and without affcRation,;; . a; contemner of the world, and yet 
civil and conrteous. When his 'friends ſpake to him about his Burial , he aid, 


_— 


| Tuke ne care for my Burial, for Stench op bury a Carcaſe, They replied, bs it your 
| z | 
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Perpenna lived ninety cight years, ſurviving all thoſe whoſe Suffrages he had gather- | 
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mind than to be caft out to Birds and Dogs? He faid again, a___ ” life-time 1 
tndeavonred to my utterioſt, ro benefit Hen, what burt is it if when I am dead-17 
benefit Beaſts ? Cettain Indian People called Pandore are exceedingly longsliv'd, 
even to no leſs than two hundred years: They adde a thing more marvellous, That 
having, when they are boys, an hair ſomewhat whitiſh, in thcir old age, before their 
ray <a they grow coal black, though indeed this be eyery where to be ſeen, that 
. $64 which have white hair whilſt they are boys, in their man's eſtate change 
their hairs into a darker colour. The Seres, another people of India, with their 
Wine of Palms are accounted long livers, even to an hundred and thirty years. 
Emnphranor the Grammarian grew old in his School, and ny. 9% Scholars when 
he was above an hundred years old. The elder Ovid, father to the Poer, lived nine- 
| ty years, differing much from the diſpolition of his fon, for he contemned the 
Muſes, and diflwaded his ſon from Poetry. Afnive Polio , intimate with efr- 
guſts , exceeded the age of an hundred years : a man of an unreaſonable Profuſe- | 
neſs, Eloquent, and a lover of Learning ; but vehement, proud, crucl, and one 
that made his private ends the centre of his thoughts. There was an opinion, that 
Seneca was an extream old man's no leſs than an handred and fourteen years of 
age : which could not poſſibly be , it being as improbable that a decrepit old man 
ſhould be ſet over NN ero's Youth, as, 6n the contrary, it was true, that be was 
able to manage with greit dexterity the affairs of State : bekdes, a' little before, 
in the midſt of (Tandins his Reign,” he: was baniſhed R:9we for Adulteries com- 
mitted with ſome: Noble Ladies, which was-a Crime no way competible with fo 
extreme old age. Johannes de Temporibus, among all the men of our kter Ages, out 
of a common fame and vulgar opinion, was reputed long-liv'd , even to a mira- 
| tle, or rather, even to a fable; his age hath been, counted aboye three hundred 
years : He was by Nation a French-man, and followed the Wars under Chart 
the Great. Garcius Aretine, Great Grandfather to Perrarch , arrived at the age of | 
| ah hundred and four years : he had ever enjoyed- the benefit of good health ; be- 
ſides, at the laſt, he Ele rather adecay of his ſrrength, thanany ſickneſs or malady, 
which' is the true reſolution by old age. Amongſt the Yenerrans there haye been 
found not a few long livers, and thoſe of the more 'eminent ſort : Franciſews Do- 
natrs,, Duke ; Thomas Contarenms, Procurator of St. «Mark ; Franciſcus Molingt, 
Procurator alſo of St. Mark, and others. But moſt memorable is that of Cornarss | 
the Yenctian, who being in his youth 'of a ſickly body, began firſt to eatand drink by 
meaſure to a' certain weight, thereby to recover his health : this Cure turned by uſe 
into a Diet, that Dietto an extraordinary long Life, even of an hundred ycars and bet-. | 
ter, without any decay in his ſenſes,' and with a conſtant enjoying of his health, In 
our age Williams Poſtel, a French-man, lived to an hundred and well-nigh twenty years, | 
' the top of his beard' on the upper-lip being black, and not gray at all: a man crazad ih 
his bran, and of a fancy not altogether ſound z a greatTraveller, Mathematician, and 
ſomewhat ſtained with  Herefie., Iain 
I fuppoſe there 'is ſcarcea ep! with usin England, if it be any whit populous, but 
| it affords ſome Man or Woman of fourſcore years of age ; nay, a few years ſince there 
was in the County of Hereford a May-gatne or Morrice dance, conſiſting of eight men, | 
| whoſe age computed together made up eight hundred years, infomuch'that what ſore 
of them rented of an hundred, others exceeded as much. 2 Sar h 
In the Hoſpitalof Bethlehems, corruptly called Bedlaw, in the Suburbs of London, there 
| arefountd'from time to time many mad perſons thatlive to a great age. 
The ages of Nymphs, Fanns, and Satyrs, whom they make to be indeed mortal, 
bur yer exceedingly long-liv'd , (a thing which ancient Superſtition and the. | 
late Credulity of ſome have admitted ) we acconnt but for Fables and Dreams ;' | 
eſpecially being that which hath neither conſent with Philoſophy nor with Divs | 
nity. And as touching the Hiſtory of Long Life nt Man by Individuals, or next | 
on to Obſervations by certain || 
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| unto Individuals, thas mnch. Now' we will paſs 
Heads, - | [opt ht | 
The Raming on of Ages, and Sweceſſion of Gentyations, ſeem to have no whit 
abated from the lengrh'of Life ; for' we' fee that (from, the:time of Moſes unto theſe | 
our daycs, the term' of man's 'life hath ſtood *abont fourſcore” years of age, | 
neither” hath it declined' (as a man would haye thought) lietle and little. RW 
doubt” there are times *in rycry Coniitty wherein" men are longer ot ſhorter liy'd.-|. 
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Longer, for the moſt part when the times are barbarous , and mba fare leſs delici- 
ouſly, and are. more given to bodily exerciſes : Shorter, when'the times: are! more 


—  —— 


civil, and men abandon themſelyes to luxury and eaſe. Bur theſe things paſs on by 
their turns, the ſucceſſion of Generations alters is not, The ſame, no doubt, 'is in 
other living Creatuzxes + . for neither Oxen , nor Horſes, nor Sheep, nor any the 
like, are abridged of their wonted ages at this day. . And therefore the Greart 
Abridger of Age was the Floyd ; and perhaps ſome ſuch-norable accidents { as 
particular Inundations, long Drowghts, Earthquakes, or the like) may do the ſame 
again» And the like reafon is in the dimenſion and ſtature of Bodies ; for neither 
are they leſſcned by ſucceſſion of Generations, howſoever #irgil ( following the 
vulgar opinion.) divined, that after Ages would bring forth Jeifer Bodies than the 
then preſent : whereupon ſpeaking of plonghing up the eAmathian and e/Emonen- 
ſian Fields, he faith, Grandiag; ef; 

aamure the great bones digged up in ancient Sepulchres. For whereas it is manifeſted that 
there werc heretofore men of Gigantine Statures, -({uch as for certain have been found 
in' Sicily, and elſe-where, in ancient vn 10g and Cayes ) yet within. theſe laſt 
three thouſand years, a time whereof we have ſure memory, thoſe very places haye 
produced none ſuch: although this —_— hath certain turns and changes, by the 
Civilizing of a Nation, no leſs than the tormer. And this is the rather to be noted, 
becauſe men are wholly carried away with an opinion, that there is a continual 
decay by Succeſſion of Ages, as well in the: term of 'man's Life as in the 
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x ſtature and ſtrength of his Body ; and that all things decline and change to the 
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worſe. 


In Cold and Northern (ountries men live longer commonly than in Hot : which 
muſt needs be in reſpe& the skin: is more compact and cloſe, and the juices of 
the, body leſs diſſipable, and the Spirits themlelyes leſs eager to conſume z and in 
better diſpoſition to repair, and the Air (as being little heated by the Sun-beams) 
leſs predatory: And yet under the. /£quinoitial Line, where the Sun paſſeth to and 
fro, and cauleth a double Summer - and double Winter, and where the Days and 
Nights are more equal, (if other things be concurring) they live alſo very long; 
23 1n Pers and 7 aprobane. x3 Wat: 


Ilandert are, for the moſt patt, longer-liv'd than thoſe that live iri (ontinents: for 
they live not ſo long in Ruſſia as in the Orcages 3 nor ſo longin Africe, though 


Py 
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longer-liv'd than the Chineſes, though the Chineſes are made upen long life. And this 
thing is no marvel, ſecing the Air of the Sea doth heat and cheriſh in cooler Regi- 
ons, and cool in hotter. | w | b, | ; £1 
High Situations do rather afford long-liversthan Low, eſpecially if Yiey be not Taps 
of Mountains, but Rifing Grounds, as to their general Situations ; ſuch as way Ar- 
cedia in Greete, 'and that part of Mtplia where-we related them to bave [ived fo "ang. 
Now there would be the'lame reafon for Moewntsins themſelveszbecauſe of thepurene 


= 


Vapours riſing thither out of the Valleys, and reſting there ; and therefore in 
eMowntains there is not found any. notable long life, not in the Api, not inthe Pyre. 
nean « Monntains, not in the eApennene : yet in the tops of the Monntains runni 
along towatds Xtrbiopta and the «£byſſpres,, where by reaſon of the Sands beneath little 
orno Vapour riſcthto the Mounrans, they live long, even at this very day,attaining'md- 
ny times toan hyndred and fifty years. 

AMarſhes and Fens are propitiousto the Natives, and malignant to Strangers, a3 touch- 
| ing. the lengthning and ſhortning of their lives :..and that which may ſeem more mar- 
| ha Salt- Mar/{bes, where the Sea Ebbs and Flows, areleſs wholſomethan thoſe of 
Freſh water; . ; , 

[ .—_ Comntries which haye been obſerved to produce long-livers are. theſe; e Arcadia, 
Folia, Ihdia onthis fide Ganpes, on T aprobane, Britain, trelattd, with the Iſlands of 
the Orcades and Hebrides ; for as for Aihiopia, which by one of the Ancients is re- 
ported to bring forth long-Livers,'tisbutatoy, | LY” 

- It is a Sectet/;. - The beelthfwineſs of Air, eſpecially in. any perfeQion,; is better 
found by Experiment than by Diſcourſe or (onjetture. You may make a trial by 
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ſis mirabitur ofſa Sepulchris, That after-ages ſhall 


and. elearneſs 'of the Air, but that they are corrupted by accident, namely, by the | 


under the fame Parallel, as in the Canaries and Tercera's ; and the Japonians are | 
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increaſed ; another bya piece of ficth expoſed likewiſe, if it corruprnot over-ſoon\; 
another by a Weather-glaſs, if the Water interchange not too ſuddenly, Of theſe arid 
the like enquire further. | 

Not-'onely the Goodneſs or Pareneſ; 6f the efir, but alfo the Equality of the Air, 
is material to long life,  Intermixture of Hills aad Dales is pleaſant to the fight, but 
ſuſpeed for long lifz. 4 Plain, moderately drie, but yer not ovcr-barren or fan- 
dy, nor altogethcr without Trees and Shade, is very conventent for length of 


life. - 
Ine ;wality of Air (as waseven now aid ) in the phace of our dwclling is naught ; 


| but Change of Air by travelling, after one be uſed unto it, is good; and theretore 


great Travellers have been long liv'd. . allo thoſe that hayelived perperually in a little 


c ottape, inthe ſame place, have been long-livers : for air accuſtomed conſumer leſs; | 


but air changed nouritheth and repaircrk more. | 
As the continuation and number of Succeſſions (which we ſaid before) makes no- 


l:ing'to the' Lengthand Shortneſs'of Life ; ſo the immedsate condition of the Parents, 
( as well the Father as the Mother) without doubt ayailethmuch. For ſome are be 
potten of old men, ſome of young men, ſome of men of middle age ; again, ſome 
are begotten of fathers healthful and well-diſpoſed, others of diſcaled and languiſh: 
ing ; ' again, ſome of fathers. immediately after repletion , or when they are 
drunk, others after ſleeping, or'in 'the morning ; again, ſome after a long inter- 


miſſion: of Yexxs, others upon the a& repeated ; agun, ſome in the fervency of the | 
| tather's love, { as it is commonly: in Baſtards) others after the cooling of it, . as j) 
| Iong-married couples. The ſame things may be conſideredon thepart of the Mother 5h 
-|-unto which muſt be added the condition of the Mother whilſt ſhe is with' child, | 


as touching her. hcalth, as touching her diet, the time of her bearing in the womb, 


| ro the tenth month, or earlier. To reduce theſe things to a Rule, how far.they 


'may concern :Long Life , is hard ; and ſo-much the harder, for that thoſe things 
which -s man would: conceive tobe the, beſt, will fall out to the contrary : For that 


alacfity-in the Generation which begets luſty and lively children , will be leſs 


profitable to long life; 'becauſe of the Acrimony and inflaming of the Spiritss We 


faid before, :That to partake more of the mother's bloud conduceth to-long life ; 
alſo we ſuppoſe all things in moderation to be beſt ; rather Conjugal love than 
Merectricious ; the hour for Generation to be the morning; .'a ſtare of body not too 
luſty or full, and'!{ach like.” It ought to be well obſecyed, that a ſtrong Conſtitu- 
tion in the Parents is rathergood for them then for the Child, —_ in the Mother: 
And therefore Plato thought, : ignorantly enough, that the virtue of Generations 
halted, becauſe the- Woman uſed. not the ſame 'exerciſe both 'of '1mind and body 


| with the Men. The contrary is rather true ; for the difference of virtug/betwixt 
{the Male and the' Female is moſt profitable for the Child ; and the thinner Wo- 
| men'yiecld more towards the nouriſhment of the Child ; -which alſo holds in 
| Nutſes. -- Neither did the Spartan Women, which:married not beforetwenty twoy or, 
'| as ſome fay, twenty: five, (and therefore were called Man-like women ) bring forth a 


| 
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| 
| 
(| 


| 


| 


| more- generous of -lopg-liy'd:. Progeny than the Rowan or Athenian, or Theban 


women did, which were ripe for Marriage at twelve or fourteen years; andif there 
were -any thing eminent in the Sparrans, that was rather to be! imputed to the Par. 


ſimony of their'Dier than to the late Marriages'of their Women. Burt this weare | 


taught by experience; that there! are ſome. Races which are long.-liy'd for a few 
Deſcents- 3 Gicks 'Life is like ſome Diſeaſes, a thing hereditary withia certain 


bounds. 
i:Fatr in Face, or Skin, or Hair, are ſhorter livers ; Black, or Red, or Freckled, 


| longer. - Alfo- too frei a ;colourrin Youth doth lets promiſe long lite thanpaleneſs, 
| Abardkin is a tin bb long life rathet that afoft 3»but weunderſtand not this of a rwg-+ 


ged thin, ſuch asthey call the Gooſe 5kin, which isas it were ſpongy, but of that which 


{nooth and plain Farebead. \. 


.: 'The-Bairs of the! tcad hard andlike briſtles;dabttoken longerlife than thoſe that are | 


ſoft anddelicate. Cwrled Hairs betoken the ſamething, if they be hard withal ;: butibe 
contrary if they beſoftand ihjlbing: the like f the ewrling be rather thick than im latge 
bunches... -. re Yr bu, IR] net yo nin? Lago) 
Early:or tg'Baldnrſs: is an; indiffercor. things. ſecing many which have.;becn 
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| i& hardand cloſe.” iiA Fore-bead with deep furrows and wrinkles is' a better ſign than a | 
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| Bald betimes have lived long. Alſo early gray hairs ( howlſoever;they may ſeem fore- 


| times have lived to. great years: nay, haſty gray hairs without 6 aldneſi is atoken 0 
life 4 contrarily, if they be accompanicd with 8alaneſs. 
Hairineſs of the upper parts is a ſign of ſhort life, and they that have extraordinary 
much hazy on their breaſts live not lopg: but / airineſ; of the lower parts,asof the Thighes 
and Legs, is afign of long life. 
' Talneſs of Stature (if it be notimmoderate) with convenicnt making, and not too 
ſlender, eſpecially if the body be active withal, is a fign of long life: Alſo on the con- 
trary, men of low ſtature live long, if they be nottoo ative and ſtirring. 
. Inthe proportionof the body they which arc ſhore to the waſtes, withlong Leggs,are 
longer-liv'd than they which are long tothe Taſtes, and have ſhort Leggs: alſothey which 
are large inthe neather parts,and ſtreight in the wpper, (the making of their body riſing, 
as jt were, into a ſharp figure) are longer-liv'd than they that haye, broad /hoxlders, and 
are ſlender downwards. 
; Leanneſs, where the affeQions are ſetled, calm, and peaceable; alſo a more fat ha- 
bit of body, joyned with Choler, and a diſpoſition ſtirring and peremptory, lignifie 
long lite : but Corpwlency in Youth forcſhews ſhort life, in Age it is a thing more 
indifferent. 
| Tobelongand ſow in growing is a ſign of long life; if to a greaterſtature,the greater 
Gon, if to a lefler ſtature, yer a ſign though: contrarily, to grow quickly to a great 
' ſtature is an evil ſign; if to a {mall {tature,the leſs evil. 4 


life 3 the contrary to theſe, ſhort life. | 
| _ A Headſomewhatlefſerthan to the proportion of the body ; a moderate Neck, not 
| long,nor ſlender,nor flat,nor too ſhort; wide Noſtri/s, whatſoever the form of the Noſe 
| be; alarge Month; and Ear griſtly,not fleſhy; Teeth ſtrong and contiguous, ſmall,or 
| thin-ſct, fore-token longliſe; and much more it ſomenew Teeth put forth inour elder 
| years. 
| y 'a broad Breaſt, yet not bearing out, but rather bending inwatds; Showlders ſome- 
what crooked, and (as they call ſuchperſons) round-back'd; aflar Belly ; a Hardlarge, 
and with few lines in the Palm; a ſhortand round Foor, Thighs not fleſhy, and © alves 
of the Leggs not hanging over, but neat, are ſigns of long lite. | 
Eyes ſomewhat large, and the (zrcles of them inclined to greenneſs ; Senſes not too 
quick ; the Pulſe in youth flower, towards old age quicker ; Facility of holding the 
Lreath, and longer than uſual; the body in youth inclined to be bound, in the decline 
| of years more laxative, are alſo figus of long life, 
Concerning the Time; of Natrvity, as they refer tolong life, nothing bath been ob- 
ſerved worthy the ſerting down, fave onely Aſtrological Obſervations, which we reje- 
| ed in our opicks. A Birthat the eighth month is notonely long.-liv'd, bur not likely 
to live. Alſo # inter births arcaccounted the longer-liv'd. 
A Pythagorical or Monaſtical Diet, according to ftridt rules, and always exadtly e- 
' qual, (as . of ( ornarms was ) ſcemeth to be yery effeRual for long like, Yet onthe 
contrary, amongit-thoſe that live freely and after the commoa ſort, ſuch as have good 
ſtomachs, and feed more plentifully, are often the lopgeſt-lived. The middle drer, which 
; we account the temperate, 1s commended, and conduceth to good health, bur not to 
long life : for the are dzer begets few Spirits, and dull, and fo waſteth the body les; 
and the liberal diet yieldeth more ample nouriſhment, and fo repaireth more : but the 
| middle diet doth neither of both, for where the Extreamsare hurtful, there the Mean is 
' beſt ; but wherethe Extreams are helptul,there the Mcan is nothing worth. | | 
Now to that #þare diet there are requiſite Watching , left the Spirits being few 
; ſhould be oppretſed with much flecp; {tle Exerciſe, leſt they ſhould exhale ; ab- 


— 
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' other ſide, are requiſite much Sleep, frequent Exerciſes, and a ſeaſonable uſe of Yenery, 
' Baths and Aneintines ( ſuch as were anciently in uſe) did rather tend to delici- 
ouſneſs than to prolonging of life. But of all theſe things we ſhall ſpeak more ex- 
/aftly when we come to the /nqmrſition according to /ntentions, Mean while'that of 
Celſizs, who was not onely a learned Phyſician, but a wiſe man, is not to be omitted, 
who adviſeth interchanging and alternation of the diet, bur ſtill with an inclina- 
tion to the more benign : as that a man ſhould-ſometimes accuſtom himſelf to 
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runners of old age approaching) are no ſure ſigns; for many thathave grown 99 be. 
long, 


Firms Fleſh, a raw-bone body, and veins lying higher than the fleſh, betoken long | 


' ſtinence from Yenery, leſt they ſhould be exhauſted : but to the liberal dier, onthe | 
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watching, ſometimes to ſleep ; but to flecp oftneſt : again, that he ſhould ſometimes 
give himſelf to faſting, ſometimes to feaſting ; bur to feaſting oftneſt : that he ſhould 


the ſame; butto relaxations oftneft, Certainly this is withone all queſtion, that Dret 
well ordered bears thegreateſt partin the prolongation of life : neither did 1 ever mect 
an extream long-liv'd man, but beingasked of his courſe, he obſerved ſomething pc- 
culiar ; ſome one thing, ſome another. I remember an old mar, above an hundred 
rears of age, who was produced as witneſs touching an ancient Preſcription, When 
be had finiſhed his teftimony the Zgde familiarly asked him bo v he came to live [0 lone. 
He anſwered , beſide expcRation, and not without the laughter of the hearers, t: 
eating before 1 was hungry, and drinking before I mas dry, Burt of thefe things we (hall 
ſpeak hereafter. | 

A Life led in Religion andin Holy Exerciſes ſeemeth to conduce to long life. There 
are in this kind of life theſe things, Leiſure, Admiration and Contemplation of hea- 
venly things, Joyes not ſenſual, noble hopes, wholſome Fear:, ſweet Sorrows ;, laftly, 
continual Renovations by Obſervanees, Penances, Expiations : all which arc very pow- 
erful to the prolongation of life. Unto which if you add that auſterediet which hard- 


length of life do follow ; ſuch was that of Paw! the Hermite, Simeon Stelita the (olumnar 
Anchorute, and of many other Hermeites and Anchorites. 

Next unto this isthe life led in good Letters, ſuchas was thatof Philoſophers, Rhe- 
toricians, Grammarians. This hfe is alſo led in leifure, and in thoſe thoughts, which, 
ſceing they are ſeyered from the affairs of the world, bite not, bur rather deliche 
throughtheir Variety and Impertinency: They live-alfo attheir leaſure,ſpending their 
time in ſuch things as like them beſt, and for the moſt part in the company of young 


touch of Superſtition, and are converſant in nigh Contemplations, arethe beſt ; as the 
Pthagorical and Platonick : alſo thoſe which did inſtitute a perambulation of the 
world, and conſidered the variety of natural things, and had reachleſs, and high, atd 
magnanimous thoughts, (as of Infinitum, of the Stars, of the Heroical Vertnes, ahd' 
fuchlike ) were good for lengthning of life; ſuch were thoſe of Democricus Philolans, 
Xenephanes, the Aftrologians and Stoicks : alſo thoſe which had no profound Specu- 
lation in them, bat diſcourſed calmly on both fides, out of common Senſe, and there- 
ccived Opinions, withoutany ſharp Inquiſitions, were likewiſe good ; ſuch were thoſe 
of Carneades and the eAcademicks, allo of the Rhetoricians and Grammarians, But 
contrary, Philoſophies converſant in perplexing Subrilties, and which pronounced pe- 
temptorily, and which examined and wrelſtcd all things to the Scale of Principles, laſtly, 


rericks, and of the School-men. 

The Comntry life alſois well fitted for long life : it is much abroad, and in the open 
air, it is not flothful, but ever in employment; it feedeth upon freth Cates, and un- 
bought ; it is without Caresand Enyy, 
| For the Military life, wehave agood opinion of thatwhilſt a man is young. Certain- 

ly many excellent Warriors haye been long-liv'd ; Corvinus, Camilla, Anepion Arefi 
laws, with others both ancient and modern. No doubt it furthereth long life to nave 
all things from our youth to our elder age mend, and grow to the better, that a Youth 
full of croſſesmay miniſter ſweetneſs toour Old age. We conceive alſo that Military 
affeRions, inflamed with a defire of Fighting, and hope of Vidtory, do itifuſe ſuch a 
heat into the Spiriz4,asmay be profitable for long life. 


neth the maſs of the Body, and humbleth the Spirits, no marvel if an extraordinary : 


ometimes inure himſelf to great labours of the miud , ſometimes to' relaxations of | 


men, which is ever the moſt chearful. Bur in Philoſophies there is great difference 
betwixt the Sets as touching long lite : For thoſe Philoſophies' which have in thema | 
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which were thorny and narrow, wereevil : ſuch were thoſe commonly of the Peripa- | 
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q  eMedicines for Long Life, © 


(JT He Art of Phylick, which we now have, looks no farther —_ than 15 Conſerva- 
tion of Health and Cure of Diſeaſes : ,£ for thoſe things which tend properly to 
Long Life, there 5: but ſlight mention, and by the way enely. Tf otwithſtanding we will 
proponnd thoſe Medicines which are notable in this kind, 1 mean, thoſe which are Cordials. 
For it is conſonant to reaſon, that thoſe things which being taken in Cures do defend and 
fortifie the Heart, or, more truly, the Spirits, againit Poyſons and Diſeaſes, being tranſ- 
ferred with jullgment and choice into Diet, ſhould have a good effett, in ſame ſort, towards 
the Prolonging of Life. This we will do, not heaping them promnſcuonſly together, ( « 
the manner us ) but ſelefing the beſt. 
| Gold is given in three - ; either in that which they call Awram potabile, or in 
Hine wherein Gold hath been quenched, or in Gold in the Subſtance, ſuch as are Leaf 
gold, and the Filirigs of Gold, As for Auruns potabile, it is uſed to be given in defj 
rate or dangerous diſcaſes, and that not without good ſucceſs. But we ſuppoſe x ot 
| the Spirits of the Salt, by which the Gold is diffolved, do rather miniſter that vertue 
which is found in it, than the Gold it ſelf; though this ſecret-be wholly ſuppreſſed. 
| Now if the body of Goid could be opened with theſe Corroſve-waters, or by theſe 
| Corroſive waters ( ſo the venomous quality were wanting ) well waſhed, we conceive 
it would be no unprofitable Medicine, Vs 
Pearls are taken either in a fine Powder, or in a certain Maſs, or Diſſolution by the 
juice of ſour and new Limons; and they are given: ſometimes in Aromatical Confe&ti. 
ons, ſometimes in Liquor. The Fear, nodoubt, hath ſome affinity with the Shell in 
| which it groweth, and may be of the ſame quality with the Shels of Cre-fi/bes, 
Amongſt the rran{þarent precious Stones, two onely are accounted Cordbal, the Eme- 
raxld and the Zacinth, which are given under the ſame forms that the Pearls arez fave 
only that the diſſolutions of them, as far as we know, -are not in uſe. But we ſuſpe& 
theſe Glaſſie Jewels, leſt they ſhoald be cutting, 
Of theſe wh ich we have mentioned, how far and in what manner they are helpful, ſhall 
| be ſpoken hereafter. | 
pez.oar-Stone is of approved vertue for refreſhing the Spirits, and procuring a gen. 
tle Sweat. As for the Unicorn's Horn, it hath loſt the credit with us ; yer fo, as it 
may keep rank with Hart's Horn, and the Bone in the heart of a Hart, and [very 
and ſuch like, | 
Amber-griece is one of the beſt to appeaſe and comfort the Spirits. | 
Hereafter follow the names only ot the Simple Cordials, ſeeing their Vertues are ſuf. 
| ficieutly known. 


| Hor, Hot. Cold, , CGold..: 

Saffron,  Clove- Gilly-flowers, Nitre. | Zmice of ſmect 

Folium Indum. Orenge-flowerss |Roſes. V zolets, er. 

Lignum Aloes, Roſemary. 5 trawberry- [J vice of, Pearmains. 

Curon Pill or «Mint. | Leaves, \Borage.'  _. hp 
| Straw-berrigs. |Bugloſs..' . 

Cardune Benedi= |Fuice of. ſmeet\Barned, Sanders, 

Hs, I Limons, + | Ive 


Waters 4nd Chymical Oiles, ( which, 4s 4 certain Trifler ſaith, are under the Planet | 
Mars , and have « furious and deſtruttive force) as alſo all hot and biting Spices are | 
to be rejected, and a Conſideration to be had, how waters and Liquors may be made of 
the former Simples : not thoſe phlegmatick diſtilled # aters, nor again thoſe 


« benign Hapenr. | Se 
I make ſome queſtion touching the frequent | of Blond, whether it conduceth 


habit, and other things be well diſpoſed : for it leneth out the old Juice of the body, 


Seeing our ſpeech now is of thoſe things which may be transferred into Diet, all hpt | 


Geo 
of Spirits of wine ; but ſuch as may be more temperate, and jet lively, gnd ſends 1g forth 


'to long life nor no; and 1 am rather in the opinion that it doth, if it be corned infos | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 

I ſuppoſe alſo, that ſome Emaciating Diſeaſes well cured, do profit tolong life, for 
they yield new Juice, the old being conſumed ; and, as ( as he faith) To recover a 


fickneſs is to renew youth : Therefore it were good to make ſome Artificial Diſeaſes, | 
which is done by ſtrit and Emaciating Diets, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


A 


The 'Intextions. 


Þ Aving finsſped the Inquiſttion according to-the SubjeQts, 4s name.y, of Inanimate 
| | - þ Bodies, Vegetables, Living Creatures , Man ; / will now conge nearer to the 
matter, ard order-mine Inquiſitions by certain Tatentions, ſuch as are true and proper, 


this part , nothmg- that i of worth bath hitherts keen inquired, but the contemplation: 
of men have bren but ſimple, and non-proficients. For when 1 hear men on the one 
fide ſpeak of comforting Natural heat, and the Radical moiſture, and of Meats which + 
breed good Blood , ſuch as may neither be burnt nor 'phlegmatick ; aud of the c/ eering 
and recreating the Spirits ; I ſuppoſe them to be no bad men which ſpeak theſe things : 
but none of theſe worketh effcttnally towards the end. Bat when on the other ſide 1 hear 
ſeveral diſcourſes tonching Medicines made of Gold, becauſe Gold ts not ſubjeft ro cor- 
rxption'; axd. touching Precions ftanes to refreſh the ſpirits by their hidden properties 
and luſtre, and that if they could be taken and retained in Veſſels, the Balloms , and 
Quinteſfences: of living Creatures, would make men conceive a proud bope of Immerta- 
lity : eAnd that the Fleſh of Serpents and Harts, by a certain conſent, are powerful to 
the Renovation of Life , breanſe the one caſteth his Shin , the other his Horns : (they 
ſpould alſo have added the Fleſh of Eagles , becauſe the Eagle changes his Bill ) And 
that a certain Man , when he had found an Oyniment hidden under the ground, and 
had anointed himſelf theremth from head to foot, ( excepting onely the ſol:s of bis feet) 
did,; by his anvinting.,, live three hundred years, without any diſeaſe, ſave onely ſome 
Tumors in the ſoles of his feet : and of Arteſius, who when he found his Spirit ready to 
depart, drew into his body the. ſpirit of a certain young man , and thereby made hin 
breathleſi, but himſelf lrvued many years by another mans Spirit : And of Fortunate 
Hours according to the. Figures of Heaven, in which Medicines are to be gathered and 
compounded for the p1 olongation of Life : and of the Seales. of Planets, by which ver- 
tuermay be drawn 'and feiched down from Heaven to prolong Life : and ſuch like fabulous 
and ſuperſtitions vanities : 1 wonder exceedingly that men ſhould ſo much doat, as to 
ſuffer themſelves to be deludedwith theſe things. * And again, 1 do pity Mankind that t'ey 
ſhonld have the hard fortune ta be befeged with ſuch frivolous and ſenceteſi apprehenſions. 


(as am wholly perſmaded ) and which are the very paths to Mortal Lif:. For m | 


ym —_— 


But mine Intentions do both come home to the Matter, and are far from vain ayd cre- 
dulous Imaginations ; being alſo ſuch, as 1 conceive, poſterity may adde much to the 
Notwithſtanding thert are a few things, and thoſe of very great moment, of which 
would have men to'be forewarned\ - .? II 
Firſt, we it of thit opinion ; that we eſteem the Offices of Life- to be more worthy 
| than Life ir ſelf. Therefore if there be any thing of that kind that may indeed exatt!y 
anſwer our Intentions, . yet fo,” that"the Offices and Duties of Life be thereby hin. 
dred ; whatforvty 12 be of this tina, we rejett it. Perhaps we may mate ſome light men- 
tion of ſome things; but we inſiſt rot pon them. For we make no ſerious nor diligent diſ” 
conſe, either of leading the life in Caves, where the Sunbeams and ſeveral changes of the 
1 Att pierce wot," like Epmmenides hi Cave ; or of perpetual Baths, made of Liquors pre- 
' pared; or of Shifts," and Sear-tloths ſo applied; that the *ody ſhowld be always as it mere 
in a "Box ; 'or of thith, paintings of the body , after the manner of ſome Barbarous Na- 
tions ; "or of # exatÞ ordering of onr Life and-Diet , which aimeth oncly at this, and 
wingdeth nothing elſe but that a man live, ( a4 was that of Herodicus awongſt the «An- 
Welrs and of Cormarns the” Venetian 1n owr Hays but with greater moderution ; ) or 
o avy (uch Prodigy, Tedionſneſs, or Inconvenience; but we propound ſuch Remedies and 
heh the Offices of Life may neither bs deſerted , nor. receive any great 


rertpts, "by © 
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matters which ſatiifie theſe Jatentions' ; but to the Intentions themſelves, but a little. | 
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| TBePeif-Cting of Reparation, and the Renewing of Oldnefs.” © Zur ſeeing rhoſe things 
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_ The Eiſay of Life al Drah _ 


| Secondly, on the other ſide we denounce unto men that they will give over trifling, and 
mt "or that ſo grew a work 4 the Popping and turning back. coxftfe df na- 

[ < 1 on angs or pars ſome Pecions| 

thiae it arift needs be, therrbsl, is a work of labonr,' 
and conſifteth of many Remedies, and a fit connexion of them among ſt themſelves ; for no. 
| ran can be ſo ſlupid a5 to imagine, that what was never yet done, can be dane, but by ſuch 


ture," £41 be brought" to:paſs by Jaime 
Drug, but that they would be, aſſmred thae it 


| Ways as were never yet attempted. 


! Thirdly, me ingemouſ!y profeſs, that ſome of thoſe things which we (hall proppund have 
| rot been tried by ns by way of Experiment, ( for onr courſe of bfe dorh mor perhgtt at) | 


but are derived ( as we ſuppoſe )* npon good reaſon , "ont of our Princeyles and Grolnas , 
( of which ſome we ſet down, others we reſerve in our mind ) "awd aye, as it were, ct and 
aged out of the\Roxck and Mine of Nature her ſelf. 'Neverthileſ} wt have been careful, 
| #14 that with all providence and circamſpeBtion, [ſeeing the Scripture ſaith of the Body 
i; of Man, that it is more worth than Raiment ) zo Propound ſuch Remedies, as may at 
| leaft be ſafe, if peradventure they be not fruitful; © Cs oor ens; 177 
 Fourthly, we wonld have menrightl to obſerve and diſtinguiſh, thut thoſe things which 
are. good for an Healthful Lite, are net always yood for a Long Life; for there are ſome 
| things' which” do further the zlacrity of the Spirits, and, the ſtrength and vigour of the 
| Funttons,which notwithſtanding do cut off from the ſuns df Life ; ay there are other things 
| which are profitable t5 prolongation of Life, which are not without ſome peril of heath, 
. unleſs this matter be ſalved by fir Remedies; of which, norwmichflanding, as occaſion ſhalt be 
offxped, we will not ont to give ſovur Cantions and Monitions. | 
, © Laſtly we have thought 0004 16 propound fanidty Remedies , actording to the ſeveral 
Totentzons ; but the choice, of thoſ/ Remedies » and the order of them, to leave to Def. 
cretfor : © for to ſer down exalth which of them re beſt, with which Conſtiration of 
Rody, which with the ſeveral courſes of Lift, which with each Mans particular Ave, and. 
how they are to be taken one after anotFer, and how the hole Praftique of theſe things is to 
| be adminiftred and governed, would be too bong, neitl er vs it fit to be publiſped. 
| In the Topicks we. propunded three Intentions : The Prohibiting of Conſumption, 
| 


; which ſhall be ſaid are nothing leſs than words, we will deduce theſt three Intentions to ten 
| Operations. 
Dbe firſt is, the Operation wpon the Spirits that they may rengy their vigour, 
The ſecond Operation t «pon the Excluſion of Air. 


The third Opetation is wpon the Bloud, and the Sanguifying Heat. + 


| 

| 

| The fourth Operation & «pon the Juices of the Body. | 
. The fifth Operation i wpon the Bowels, for therr Extruſion of Afiment? 

| ; The ſixth Operation & #poy the Outward Parts, for their Att; Rion of Aliment, 

; | The ſevemb Operation is »pon the Aliment it ſelf, for the Tfiduation thereof; 
' The eiohthOperation s wpon the laſt AQt of Aſſimilation. ' 

| The ninth Operation # #pon the Inteneration of the Parts, after w begin to be dried, 

' * The temth Operation & »pon the Vurging away of Old Juice, 4nd 

Juice, 


upplying of New 


cond Intention, and the two laſt to the third Intention. 

| But becauſe this part touching the Intenſions doth tend to Praftice, wader the name 
of Hiſtory, we will not.onely compriſe Experiments and Obfervations, bz alſo Counſels, 
Remedies, Explications of Cauſes, Aflumptions, and whatſotver hath reference here- | 
#nto. ” | 


| 


; Of theſe Operations, the four firſt belong to the Firſt Intention, the four tiext to the Se. | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


” The Operation upon the Spirits that they may remain 
Youthful, and renew their Vigour. 


The Hiſtory. 


nifelt by Conſent, and by infinite inſtances, 
 Ifany man could procure that ayoung man's Spirit could be conveyedinto 
, an old man's Boqy, itis not unlikely but this great Wheel of the Sprrzrs might 
turn about the leſſer Wheel of the Parts, and ſo the courſe of Nature become retro- 
| ade. | | | 
, In every Conſumption, whether it be by Fire or by Age, the morethe Spirit of the 
Body, or the Heat, - preyeth upon'the Moiſture, the leſſer is the duration of that thing. 
This occurs every where, and is manifeſt, | 
The Spirits are-to be put into ſuch a temperament and degree of aQtivity ,. that 
they ſhould not ( as he faith) drink and guzzle the juices of the Body, but fip them 
onely. | | 
There are two kinds of Flames : the one eager and weak, which conſumes ſlight 
ſubſtances buthath little power over the harder ; as the flame of ſtraw, or ſmall Sticks : 
the other ſtrong -and conſtant, which: converts hard and obſtinate ſubſtances; as the 
' flame of hard wood, and ſuchlike. 
The eager flames, and yet leſs robuſt, do dry Bodies, and fendcr them exhauſt and 
ſapleſs ; but theſtronger flames do intenerate and melt them. 


4 * Spirits are the Maſter-workmen of.all effefts in the Body, This is ma- 


ten it. 

Alſo in F-rging and Abſterging Medicines, ſome carry away the fluid humors. vie- 
lently, others draw the more obſiinare and viſcous. Y 

The Spirits ought to be inveſted and armed with ſuch abear, that they may chuſe ra- 
ther to ſtir and undermine hardand obſtinate matters, than to diſcharge-and carry away 
the thin dndprepared ; for by that means the Body becomes green and ſolid. 
; The Spirits are ſo to be wronght and tempered, that they may be in Subſtance Denſe, nor 
Rare ; in Heat Strong, not Eager ;, #7 Quantity Sufficient for the offices of Life, not Re. 
| dundant or Turgid ; 5 Motion Appeaſed, wot Dancing or Unequal. 

That Yapoxrs work powerfully upon the Spirits, it is manifeſt by Sleep, by Drunken- 
neſs,” by Melancholick Paſſions, by letificant Medicines, by Odours, calling the Spirits 
| back again-in Swounings and Faintings. , - 

| i The $pirits are condenſed four, ways ; either by putting them: to flight, or by refrs. 
geratingand covling them, or by. ſtroakingthem, or by gaiering them, And firſt of their 
Condenſation by putting them to flight. | 
Whatſoeyer putteth to flight on- all parts, driveth the body into his Centre, and fo 
| Condenſeth, OG.” "bs 
To the Condenſation of. the Spirits. by flight, the moſt powerful and effeRual is Ops. 
#m, and next yy and generally all Soporiferons things. 
' *The' force © Opium to the condenſation of the Spiries is'excecding ſtrong, whenas 
| perhaps three grains thereof will in a ſhort time ſo coagulate the Spirits, that they re 
turn no more, butare extinguiſhed, and become immayeable. 


to flight. | 
| The Flight of the $ _ by Opium and Opiate Meaicines is beſt ſeen by applying the 
e outwardly; fort Spirits ſtraight with-draw themſelves,and will return no more, 
ut:the part is mortified, and turns to a Gangrene. 
piares, in grievous pains, as inthe Stone, orthe cutting off of a Limb, mitigate pains 


molt of all, by putting the Spirzs to flight. 


| the (ondenſation of them through their flight is good. TY 
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Opiates obtaina good effeR froma bad cauſe ; for the Flight of the Spirits js eyil, but 
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| Alſo in D«ſſipating Medicines, ſome vapour forth the thin part of the tumors | 
cr ſwcllings, and theſe harden the tumour ; others potently diſcuſs, and theſe ſof- 


| 


' Opinm, and the like, put not the Spirzrs to flight by their coldneſs, for they | 
have parts manifeſtly hot ; but, on the contrary, cool by their putting the Spirits | 
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| it affes and diſturbs the mind : whereby it is manifeſt, that it is of the 
| with Opzares, 


The Greciens attributed much, both for health and for prolongation of life, as O- 
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ates : but the Arabians much more, inſomuch that their grand Medicines (which they 
called the gods Hands ) had Opium for their Baſis and priricipal Ingredient, other things 
porn drone to abate and corre& the noxious qualities thereof ; ſuch were Treacle, 
Methrizate, and the reſt. | 
.- Whatſoeyer is given with good ſucceſs in the curing of Peſtilential arid Malignant 
Diſeaſes, to ſtop and bridle the Spirits, leſt they grow turbulent and tumultuare, may 
very happily be transferred to the prolongation of life ; for one thing is eFeRual unto 
ns namely, the condenſation of tlie Spirits : now there is nothing better for that 
t ates. | 

The Tak find Opiam,cvenin a reaſonable good quantity, harmleſs and comfortable, 
' infomuch that they take ir before'their Battel to excite courage : but to us, unleſs it be 
ina very fmall quantity, and with good CorreCtives, it is mortal. 

Opinm and Opiates are manifeſtly | to excite Yen ; which ſhews them to haye 
force to corroborate the Spirits. | 

Diſtilled #/ater of wilde Poppy is given with good ſucceſs in Surfeits, Agues,and divers 
diſeaſes; which no doubt is a temperate kind of opiare. Neither let any man wonder 
at the yarious uſe of it ; for that is familiaf to &pzates, in regard that the Spirits, cot- 
roborated and condenſed; will ciſe up againſt any diſeaſe. 

The Twks uſe a kind of Hetb which they call Caphe, which they dry and powder, 
and then drink in warm water ; which, they ſay, doth not alittle ſharpen them, both 
in their Courage, andintheir Wits ; notwithſtanding, if it þe taken in a = quantity, 

ame nature 
There is a Root much renowned in all the Eaftern parts, which they call zerel, which 
the Indians and others uſe to carry in their mouths, and to champ it, and by that 


 derifation of the Spirits ; for it is a kind of Henbane , and waniteſtly troubles the 


the Spirits by Opiates, 


| Femmes muſt be ſuch as may not move the expulſive Faculty too ſtrongly, nor force 


| 
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| 


champing they are wonderfully enabled both to endure labours, and to overcome 
ſickneſſes, and to the a& of carnal copulation ; It ſeems to be a kind of £2 +pefattive, 
becauſc it exceedingly blacks the Teeth. | | 

Tobacco in our age is immoderatcly grown into uſe, and it affects men with a ſe- 


cret kind of delight, inſomuch that they who have once inured themſelves unto it can |, 
| hardly afterwards leave it : and no doubt it hath power to lighten the body, andto 
| ſhake off wearineſs. Now the vertue of it is commonly thought to be, becauſe it 


opens the paſſages, and voids humots : but itmay morerightly be referred tothe con- 


Head, as 0piates do, 


'There are ſometimes Humors engendred in the body, whichare, as it were, 0piate 
themſelves ; as it is in ſome kind of Melancholies, with which if a man be affeRed, -it 
is aſign of very long life. | SL 

The ſimple opiares ( which are alſo called Stwpefatives ) are theſe : Opium it ſelf, 
which isthe juice of Poppy ; both the Poppier,as well in the Herb as in the Seed 3 Hen- 
bane, Mandrake, Hemlech,, Tobacco, Night-ſhade. | 

The-compound 0prares are, Treacle, Methridate, Trifera, Ladanum, Paracelſ;, Diaco- 
nium,Diaſcordinm,®hilonium,lills of Hounds: ms | | 

From this which hath been ſaid, certain Deſignations or Counſels may be deduced 
for the prolongation of life, according to the preſent intenſion ; namely, of condenſing 


'Let there be therefore every year, from Adultyears of Youth, an op:ate diet ; let it 
be taken abqut the end of May, becauſe the Spirits in the Summer are more looſe and 
attenuated , and there are leſs dangers from cold humours ; let it be ſome Mayiſtral 
Opiate, weaker than thoſe that are commonly in uſe, both in reſpeR of a ſmaller quan- 
tity of Opinm, andof a more ſparing mixture of extreme hot things ; letit betaken in 
the morning betwixt ſleeps. The fare for that time would be more {imple and ſpa- 
ring than ordinary, without Wine, or Spices, or Vapourous things. This Medicine to 
be taken onely cach other day,and to be continued for a fortnight. This Deſignation in 


our judgment comes home to the intenſion,” It 5 
iates alſo may be taken, not onely by the mouth, but alſs by Fames ; but the 


down humours, but onely take in a Weft, may work upon the Spirits within the 


brain, And therefore a Suffumigation of Tobacco, Lianum-Aloes, Toſemary-leaves | 
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{ - Bhnoſt all cold rbings (which arecoldproperly, -and not+ by accident, as.Opinm is) 
are poor and. jejune of Spirit; contrarily, things full of Spirieare almoſt alt hot, anely 
| Nitre is found amongſt Vegetables, which aboundeth with Spirzr, and yetis cold. As; 
| for Camphire, whictris full of Spirit, and yet performeth the ations of cold, it cooleth 
' by-accident onely ;- as: namely, for that by the thinneſs thereof, without Acrimony,' 


| cirerh'and fortifieth the Conpgelarion: 1tis rruc, that they uſe allo for this work ordinary - 
' Bay«Sakt, which doth-ather give aRtivity xq the coldneſs of the Snow, than cool by it 


; drink, doth conduce to: | 
 beforethey begintheir Bartels, as the 7wrks do Opinywe' | | 


dried, andalictle Adyrrhe ſnuffed upin the mormngat the mouth andyoltrils, "would be 
very good. | ; Cents hgh 
In Grard Opiates, ſuch as are Treacle, e Methridate, and the reſt,” it would not be 
amiſs ( eſpecially in youth) to take rather the diſtilled Waters of them than themſetves 
in their bodies ; for the vapour in diſtilling doth riſe, but the heat of the Medicine\com- 
monly ſetleth, Now diſtilled water; are good in thoſe yertues which are conveyed by | 


Vaponts, in other things but weak. 


There are Medicines which have a certain weak and. hidden degree, and thegefore 
ſafe to an Opiate vertue ; theſe ſend forth a flow and copious vapoyr, bat.not malig} | 
nant as Opiates do, therefore they put not the Spirits to fight ; notwithſtanding ahey | 
congregate them, and ſomewhat thicken them. '. ,, - | 120 bn 5 2d 6 

Medicines in order to Opiates are principally Faffron, next Foljume Jndune, . «tm 
ber-greeſe, Coriandereſeed prepared, Amomnm, Peuda-momun , Lignum-Rhodtuinr, | 
Orenge- flower water , and much more the Infuſion of the ſame Flowers,new eathered 
in the Oz of eAlmonds ; I nutmegs pricked full of boles, and macerated-in Rafe 
watcr. - a 127 W K-16 

As Opiates are to be taken very ſparingly, and atGextain times, as was ſaid, ſo theſe, 
condaries may be taken familiarly, and in our daily; diet, and they will he very effectual | 
to prolongation of life. * Certainly a Aporbecary, of {alecute, by theule of eAvrher, 
is ſaid to have lived an hundredand fxty years ; and the Avble-mer ofg8erbery,thraugh 
the uſe thereof, are certifi'd to be 'yery.long; liv'd, whereas the mcan people are but | 
of ſhort life. And our Aaceftors, who were longer-liv'd than we, -did uſe Saffros 
muchin their Cakes, Broths, and the like, Andtoucbiogghe firſt way of condenfing 
the Spirits of Opiate; and the Subordinatesthereto,thus much. bes 

Now we will enquire of the ſecatd way of condenſing the Spirits by Cold. For the 
proper work of Cold is Condenſation, adit is done without any, malignity, or adverſe 
quality ; and therefore it is a ſafer operation than by, @piares, though ſomewhat leſs 
powertul, if it be done byturns onely, as Opzates are., But then again, becauſe it may 
be uſcd familiarly, and in our daily diet with moderation, it is much mare powertfulfor 


| the prolongation of life than by Opratce. 


The Refrigeration ' of the Spirits is effecd three ways , either by Reffuratzon, 
or by YVapours, or by «Aliment, The firſt is the beſt, but, in a fort, - out of out 
power ; the ſecond is potent , -but yet ready , and at hand ; the third is weak, and 
{ſomewhat about. EIS : 4 

Air clear and pure, and whichahath no foggineſs in it, before it be received intothe 
Lungs, and whichis leaſt expoſed to the Sun-beams, condenſeth the Spirits beſt. Such 
is found either, on the tops of dry Mountains, or in Champagnes open to the wind, and 
yet not without ſome ſhade. Ht | m1 

As for the Refrigeration and Condenſation of the Spirits by Vapowrs, the Root of this 
operation we place iri Nitre, as a,Creature purpoſely made and choſen for this end, be- | 
ing thereunto led,and perſwaded by theſe arguments. bh 

Nitre is a kind of cool Spice: this is apparent to the ſenſe it ſelf , for ir bites the, 
Tongue and Palate with cold, as Spices do with heat, and it is the onely thing, as tar as 
we know, that hath this property. 


it helperh perſpirationin inflammations. ts eva arels. RO 1 
In conpealing and freezing of Liquors, (which is lately grown .intq. uſe) by laying 
Snow-and-Ice on the out-fide of the Veſiel, Nizre is allo added, and no doubt it ex-- 


ſelf: But, as I have heard, in the hotter Regions, where Snow fallsnot, the congeal- 
ing is wrought by Nizre alone ; but this I cannot certainly afhrm. . ſo: | 
r is: affirmed am na no which conliſterh, pringpally of Necre, being taken-in | 
our, and that 41s uſed ofrentimes by Magigersand Souldicrs. 
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The Hiſtory of Life and'Death.. 
Nitre is given with good ſucceſs in burning Agues, and Peſtilential Feyers, tomiti- 
| gate and bridle their pernicious heats. _ 
| Ir is manifeſt, that N'srre in Gw-powder doth mightily abhor the Flame, from 
| whence is cauſed that horrible Crack and puffing. 
| itre is found to be, as-it were, tlic Spirze- of the Earth : for this is moſt cer- 
tain, that any Earth, though pureand unmixt with Nitrous matter, if it be fo laid up 
| and covered, that it be Fee from the Sun. beams, and putteth forth no Vegetable, 
will gather Nitre, even in good abundance. By which it is clear, that the Spirit of 
Nitre is not onely inferiour to the Spiree of living Creatures, but alſo to the Sprrer 


of Vegetables, 
( attle which drink of Nitrons water do manifeſtly grow fat, which is a ſign of the 


cold in Nere. | 
The manuring of the Soil is chiefly by. Nitrous ſubſtances ; for all Dung is Nitrox, 
| and this 15 a ſign of the Spirit in Niere, X 
From hence it appears , that the Spirits of Man may be cooled and condenſed 
by the Spirit of N tre, and be made more crude, and leſs eager. And therefore, 
| as ſtrong Wines; and Spices, and the like, do hurn the Spirits, and thorten life; 
= on the contrary ſide, Nitre doth compoſe' and repreſs them , and furthgreth-to 
' life. | | 
i Mitre may be uſed with meat, mixed with our Salt, to the tenth part of:the Salt ; 
in Broths taken in the morning, for three grains to ten, alſo in Beer : but howſoeyer 
it be uſed, with moderation, it is of prime force to long life. 


— 


taken both in greater quantity, and in more frequent uſe, of which we-have for- 
merly ſpoken : fo alſo Nitre, which condenfeth the Spirits by cold, and by a kind of 
Freſcour, (25 wenow a-days ſpeak) hath-alfo his S«bordinates. 

Swbordinates to Nitre are, all-thofe things which yicld an Odour ſomewhat Ear- 
thy, like the ſmell of Earth, pure and good, ncwly digged or turned up ; of this fort 
the chicf are, Borage , Bugloſs , Langue de Banf, Burnet , Strawberry leaves and 
Strawberries, Frambois or Raſpw,raw (weumerttaw Pearmains, Vine-leaves, and Buds ; 
alſo Violets, 

The next in order are thoſe which have a certain frethneſs of ſmell, but ſomewhat 
more inclined to heat ;_ yet not altogether void of that yertue of refreſhing by cool- 
nefs ; ſuch asare Balm, green Citrons, green Orenges,Roſe-water tiftilled,roafted Warden: ; 


alſo the Damark, Red, and Mnith Rgſes. 

This is to be noted, thay Subordinates to Nitre do commonly confer mote. to 
| this Iritenſion, Raw, then having paſſed the Fire, becauſe that: the Spirit of Cooling 
1s diſſipated by the Fire ; therefore they arc beſt taken, cither infuſed in ſome liquor 


Or raw. P £ 
| As the condenſation of the Spitits by Subordinates to Opinm is, in ſome ſort, pet- 


formed by Odoxrs, fo alfo that which is by Subordinates to Nie ;; therefore the ſmell 
of ne « and pure Earth, taken either by following the Plough, ov by digging, gr by 
weeding, excellently refreſheth the Spirits. Alſo the Leaves of Trees in Wygods, or 
Hedges, falling towards the middle of Autumn yield a good refreſhing; to'tbe,»Spi- 
| rits, but none ſo good as Strawberry. leaves dying. Likewiſe the ſmell of Violets, -or 
Wall. flowers, or Bean- flowers, or Sweet-briar, or Hony-ſuckles, taken as they grows un 
paſſing by them onely, is of the ſame nature. -, CL AE arte YG wer ff 
Nay, and we know a certain uo ord who lived long., -that had-every-tnatning 
immediately after flecp, a Clod of freth Earth laid in a fair Napkin under his Noſe, that 
hemight take the'ſmell thereof | Haut tf \ $5.08 
There is no dbubt, but the cooling and tempering of the blood by cool things, ſuch 
as are Endive, Swccory, Liver wort, Purſlain , and the like,” doralſo by conſequent 
cool the <pirirs ;* but this is about, whereas vaponrs cool immediately. | ve] 
, And as touching the condenſing of the Spirits by old, thus much: The third way 
of condcnſing the Spirits , we ſaid to be by that which we call froaking the Spirirs : 
The fourth, by quitting the alacrity and wnrwlineſi of them, | - 
' *'Such things ffroke the Spirits as are pleaſing and friendly» to them, yet they. al- 
lure them no to go abroad; but rather prevail; that the Spirits c9ntented, & it were, 


As Opium holds the preheminence in condenſing the Spirits, by putting them to | 
flight, and hath withal his Swbordinates, leſs potent, but more fate, which may be | 
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| ziry of Spirits, and. ( as we may fay.) F thus much: | | 
The Inquiſition touching bridling the motions - of the Spirits followeth pion 


5 The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


in-their -own ſotiety ,, do cnjoy. themſelves , and betake themſelyes into their proper 
Centre. | : 

For theſe, if you recolle& thoſe: things which yeere formerly ſet down, as $Sxbor. 
dinates to Opium and V 5tregthere willneed no othgr Ingqueſition. FEE 

As for the quicting of the avwrwulineſs of thie Spirits, we ſhall preſently ſpeak of that, 
when we enquire touching their Motion. Now then, ſeeing we have ſpoken of that 
Condenſation of the Spirirs which pertaineth to their ſubſtance, wo will come to the 
temper of Heat in them. | 

The Heat of the Spirits, as we ſaid, ought to be of that kind that it may be robaſt, 
not eager, and may delight rather to maſter the tough and obſtinate, than to carry away 
the thin and light humors. 

We muſt beware of Spices, wine, and ſtrong Drinks, that our uſe of them be very 
temperate, and ſometimes diſcontinued ; alfo of Savory, 1 #/d marjoram, Penny-royal, 
and all ſuch as bite and heat the tongue; forthey yield unto the Speirs an hear nor 0- 

ative, but Predatory. 

Theſe yield a robuſt heat , eſpecially Elecampane , Garlick, (arduns Benediins , 
Water-creſies while they are young, Germander, «Angelica, Jedoary, Vervin, Valerian, 

he, Pepper-wort, Elder flowers, Garden-Chervile + The uſe of theſe things with 
choice and judgement, ſometimes in Sallads, ſometimes in Medicincs, will ſatisfie this 
eration, ; EAT 

Tt falls out well that the Grand 0piates will alſo ſerve excellently for this Operation, 
in reſpec that they yield ſuchan hear by compoſition, which is wiſhed, but not to be 
found, in Simples. For the mixing of thoſe exceſſive hot things (ſuch as are Enphor- 
bium, Peliitory of Spain, Stavi-acre, Dragonewort, Anatord:, Caſtoreum, Ariſtolochinm, 
Opponax,eAmmaniachum,Galbanum;and thelike, which of themſelves cannot be taken 
inwardly) to qualifie and abate the Srzpefattive virtue of the Opixm, they do make 
ſuch a conſtitution of a Medicament as we now require; which. is excellently ſcen in 
this, That Treacle and Methridate, and the reſt, are not ſharp, nor hite the tongue, 
but are onely ſomewhat bitter, and of ſtrong ſcent, and at laſt manifeſt their heat when 
they comicintothe ſtomach, and in thcir ſubſequent operations. | 

There conduce alſo. to the robuſt heat of the Spirits Venus often excited, rarely 
performed ; and no leſs ſome of the affe&tions, of which ſhall be ſpoken hereafrer. 
So my the heat of the Spirits, Analogical to the prolongation of Life, thus 
much. . | : 
Touching the Q«antity of the Spirits, that they be not ex#berant and boiling , but 
rather ring, and within a mean, (.ſeeing a ſmall flame doth not devour ſo much as a 


great flame ) the /nquefition will be ſhort. 
It ſeems to be approved by experience, that 'a Fare Diet, and almoſt a Pyrhagors- 


| 


——— 


cal, ſuch as is cither preſcribed by the ſtrit Rules of a Mona#iical life, or prattiſed 


by Hermites, which have Neceſſity and Poverty for their Rule, rendreth a man long. 
- - Hitherto appertain drinking of water,” a hard Bed, abſtinence from Fire, a ſlender 
| Diet, (2s namely, of Herbs, Fruits, Fleſh, and Fiſh, rather agg G ir than 
| freſb and hot) am Bair-fhire, frequent 1Faftings,. frequent Watchings , few ſenſual Plea. 
 ſarres,” and ſuch like ; forall theſe diminiſh>the Spirits; and reduce them to ſuch a guar. 
| tity as may be ſufficient onely for the FunEtionsof Life, whereby the depreCation 1s the 
leſs. | | 


| But if the Diet ſhall not be altogether ſo rigorous and wortifying, yet notwithſtand- 
| ingſhall be always equal and conſtant t» it ſelf, - it worketh the ſame effet. ' We ſce 
it ih. Rleres, that a Flame ſomewhat bigger (fo it be always alike and quiet ) conſu. 
' meth leſs of the fuel than a lefſer Flame blown with Bellows, and by Gults ftronger 
or weaker: | That which the Regiment and Diet of Cornarus the Venetian ſhewed 
lainly ; who did eat-and drink ſ@ many years together by a juft weight , where. 
by he exceeded an hundred years of age , ſtrong in limbs, and 1ntire in his | 
ſenſes. 
Care alſo muſt be taken, that a body plentifully nouriſhed, and not emaciated by | 
any of theſe aforcſaid Diets, omitteth not a ſeaſonable uſe of Yen, lelt the Spirits in- | 
 creaſ& too faſt, and ſoften and deſtroy'the body. $o then, touching a moderate guar- 
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all Laſſitzde; and by refraining irbſome AﬀeBtions. And firſt, touching Sleep. 


time needed nomeat, becauſe the Spirits waſtenotmuch in ſleep. 


deſtitute of Honey; and likewiſe 5 mtter-flies, and other Flies. 


it were, a perpetual Fepoſing doth beſt, eſpecially in Winter-time. 
But as moderate ſeep conferreth to long lit, 
diſturbed. - - 


Saffron, Balm , les , at 
where Muk-Roſes have been 
ſome Pill, or a ſmall Draught of theſe thi 
things which ſhur the mouth of the ſtomacftloſe, as (oriander-ſerd prepared, Qninces 
and Wardens roaſted, do induce-ſound z.-bat above all things in youth, and for 
thoſe thathave ſufficient ſtrong ſtomacks, it will be beſt rotake a good draught of clear 
cola Water when they goto bed, ' | q | 


, and to uſe it familiarly. 'Alfo thoſe 


—_—  — 


Touching voluntary atid procured Trances, as alſo fixed and profound Thoughts, 
44 they be without irksomneſs, have nothing certain :© no doubt they make to this Intenſion, 
and condenſe the Spirits, and that more potently than Sleep, ſeeng- they lay aſleep , and 
ſuſpend the ſenſes as much or more, Tonching them, let farther inquiry be made.” So far 
| touching Sleep, ) £014 5% 224 9h SRNILTS 


| 


As'for Motion and Exerciſe; Laſſitude hurteth, and ſo doth all Mgtion and Exer. 


! 'cif& which is too nimble and ſwift; as Running, Tennis, Fencing, and thelike ; and 


7 


| again, when our ſtrength is extended and ſtrainedto the'uttermolt, as Dancing, Wreſt- 
ling, and ſuch like - tor it is certain, that the ſperzes being driven into ſtreights, enher by 
the ſwifneſs of the. motion, or by the ſtraining of the forces, do-afterward become 


| | [more eager and predatory. On the other fide, Exerciſes which ſtir up 2 good ſtrong 


motion, but not over-ſwift,orro our itmoſt ſtrength, ( ſuch as arc Leaping, Shooting, 
Riding, Bowling, and the like ') do nor hurt, bur rather benefit. ''/ | 
We muſt come now to the Aﬀettions and Paſſions of the rind, and ſee which of them 
| are hurtful to loſig- life, which profitable. + KEN T9 7. 
| | Great Joys attenuate and diffuſe the ſpirits, and ſhorten life's familiar Chearfulneſi 
; ſtrengthens the ſpirits, by _— them forth, and yernotreſolvingthem. | 
| Impreſſions of Foy in the ſenſe are naught ; ruminations of Joy in the memory, or 
apprehenſionsof them in hope or fancy, are good. #00 "JOTL FG ; 
"Foy ſuppreſſed; or communicated ſparingly,' doth more comforrthe ſpirits than Foy 
pouredforth and publithed. _ | | | . 
' \ Grief and Sadneſs, it it be void of Fear, and affli& not too mach, doth rather pro- 
longlife ;. for it contracteth the ſpirsrs,and is a kind of condenſation. | -*; $8.14 
Great Fears ſhorten the life+ for though Grief and Feardo both ſtreightenthe' ſpire, 
yetin Grief there is a ſimple contraftion ; bur in Feany by teaſowof the cares taken 
forthe remedy; and hopes intermixed, there is a turmoil and vexing.of thee ſpirres. 
:  eAnger ſupprefied: is alſo a kind of vexation, and cauſeth the ſpirzt to feed upon the 


juices of the body; butler looſe and breaking forth, it helperhz, as thoſe Medicines do } 


which induce a robuſt beat. 


Envy is'the worſt of all Paſſions', and fecdeth upon: the ſpirits, and they pain 4 
|.» om eg pap the more becauſe it is perpetual, and; asit is {aid \hropech 


| 14, 


| Pity of acather lnlan's misfortune; which is = likely robefallour ſelves, is good: 
a : : ut 


___—. 
FR_ PRm"—_[ 


Experience teacheth us that certain Creatures, as Dormice and Sy a in ſome 
cloſe places an whole Winter together ; ſuch is the force of ſeep to reſtrain all vital 
| Conſumption. That which Bees and Dronesare alſo thoughtto do, though ſometimes 


| Sleep after Danner (the ſtomach ſending up no unpleafing Vapours to the head, as 
being the firſt Dews of our Meat) is good for the ſprrits, but derogatory and hurtful 
to all other points of health. Notwithſtanding in extream old age there is the fame 
reaſon of Meat and Sleep, for both our meals and our ſieeps ſhould be then frequent, 
but ſhort and little ;. nay, and towards the laſt petiod of old age, a mere Feſt, and, as 


ſo much more if it be quiet and not 
Theſe procure quiet -ſicep, Violets, Lettuce, eſpecially boiled, Sirrup of dried Roſes, 


ing to bed ; a ſop of Bread in Malmſey, eſpecially 
infuſed : therefore it would not be amiſs 'to make 


Motion doth manifeſtly attenuate and inflate them- This bridling is done by three 
means: by Sleep; by avoiding of vehement Labour:,immoderate Exerciſe, and,in a word, 


The Fable tells us, that Epimenides Nept many years together in a Cave, and all that 
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The Hiſtory of Life and- Death. 
but Psry, which may refle& with ſome ſimilitude upon the party pitying, 1s naught, be- 
cauſe it exciteth Fear, 

Liobt Shame hurteth not, ſeeing it contraceth the Furzts a little, and then ſtraight 
diffuſeth them : inſomuch that ſhamefac'd perſons commonly live long : but Shame tor 
ſome great ignominy, and which afflierh the mind long, contracteth the #srz:s even 
to ſuffocation, and is pernicious. 

Love, if it be not unfortunate, and too deeply wounding, 5s a kind of Foy, and is 
ſubje& to the ſame Laws which we have ſet down touching oy. 

Hope is the moſt beneficial of all the Afettions, and doth much to the prolonga- 
tion of life, if it be not too often fruſtrated, but cntertaineth the Fancy with an ex- 
pedation of good : therefore they which fix and propound to themſelves ſome «nd, 
as' the mark and ſcope of their life , and continually and by degrees go forward in 
the ſame, arc, for the moſt part, long-liv'd; in ſo much that when they are come to 
the top of their hope, and can go no higher therein, they commonly droop, and live 
not long after : So that Hope is a Leaf-joy, which may be beaten outto a great exten- 
fion, like Gold, | 
' Aamirationandlight contemplationare very powerful to the prolonging of life; for 
they hold the jþirirs in ſuch things as delight them, and ſuffer them not to tumultuare, 
or to carry themſelves unquietly and waywardly. And therefore all the Contemplators 
of 7 atzral things, which had ſo many and eminent ObjeRs toadmire, (as Demo- 
critus, Plato, Parmedides, Apollonius) were long liv'd : alſo Rbetoricians, which ta- 
ſted but lightly of things, and ſtudied rather Exornation of ſpeech than profundity of 
matters, werealſolong-liv'd; as Gorgias, Proetagoras, Jſocrates, Seneca. And certain- 
ly, as old men are for the moſt part talkative, {> talkative men do often grow very old ; 
for it ſhews a light contemplation, and ſuch as doth not much ſtain the þ:rirs, or vex - 
tem : but ſubtil, andacute, and eager inquifion ſhortens lifez for it tircth the ſpire, 


and waſteth it. 


And as touching the motion of the Spirits by the Afeftions of the Mind, thus much. 


Now we will adde certain other general Obſervations touching the Spirzrs, belide the 
former, which fall not into the precedent diſtribution, 

Eſpecial care muſt be taken that the Spirits be not too often reſolved; for attenua- 
tion gocth before reſolution, and the #:rit once attenuated doth not very ealily retire, 
or is condenſed. Now. Reſolution is cauſed by over-great labours, over-ychement affe- 
ftions of the mind, over great ſweats, over. great evacuations, hot Baths, and an un- 
temperate and unſeaſonable uſe of Yenws ; alſo by over-great cares and carpings, and 
anxious expeCtations ; laſtly, by malignant diſeaſes, and intolerable pains and torments 
of the body : all which, as much as may. be, (which our yulgar Ihyſicrans allo adviſe ) 
mult be avoided. | 

The ſpirits are delighted both with wonted things, .and with yew. Now it maketh 
wonderfully to the conſervation of the ſpirirs'in vigour , that we neither uſe wonred 
things to a' ſatiety and glutting ; nor zewthings, betore a quick and ſtrong appetite. 
And therfore both cuffoms are to be broken off with judgmentand care, before they 
breed a fulneſs ; and the appetite after new things to be reſtrained for a time until 
it grow more ſharp and jocond : and morcover, the life, as much as may be, ſo to' 
be-ordered, that it may have many renovations, and the ſpirits by perpetual converſing 
in the ſame ations may not wax dull, | For though it were no 11! ſaying of Seneca's, 
tac BY doth ever beginctq: live ; yet this folly, and many more ſych,' are good for 
one life. 

Fe is to: be obſerved touching the ſprrits, (though the contrary uſed. to be done ) 
That when men perceive their ſpir:75 to be in good, ,placid, and. bealthful ſtate, 
( that. 'which will be ſeen by the tranquility of their Mind , and cheartul diſpoti- 
tion:)- that they cheriſh them,, and 1.ot change them: but when, .in a turbulent 
and untoward ſtate, ( which will alſo appcar by their ſadneſs," lumpithneſs, and 
other indiſpoſition of their mind ) that then they ſtraight overwhelm them , and 
alter them. Now the ſpirits are contained in; the ſame ſtate, by a reſtraining of the 
affeQtions , temperatenelſs of diet, abſtinence from Yenws, moderation in labour, 


indifferent reſt and repoſe : and the contrary to theſe do alter. and overwhelm | 


the ſpirits ; as namely,; yehement affeftions, profute feaſtings, immoderate Vena, 
difficult labours, earneſt Rudics, and proſecution of bulines. Yet men are wot, 
when they ,are merrieſt and beſt diſpoſed , then ta: apply themſelves to feaſtings, 


Venus, - 
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: Ven, Labours, Endeavours, Buſineſſes, whereas if they have a regard to long lite, 


 — 


, ( which may fcem ſtrange )) they ſhould rather pradtiſe the contrary. For we ought | 


to cherith and preſerve good ſpirits, and for the evil-diſpoſed Firirs to diſcharge and 
alter them, 

Ficinas ſairhnot unwiſely, That old men, for the comforting of their ſpirits, ought 
often to remember and ruminate upon the AF of their (h:/dhood and Youth. Cer- 
tainly ſuch a remembrance 1s a kind of peculiar Recreation to every old man :; 
and thetefore it is a delight to men to enjoy the ſocicty of them which have been 
brought up together with them, and to viſit the places of their education; Yeſpaſiar 
did attribute ſo much to this matter, that when he was Emperoxr he would by no 
means be perſwaded to leave his Father's houſe, though but mean, leſt he ſhould 
loſe the wonted obje&t of his eyes, arid the memory of his childhood; and beſides, 
he would drink in a wooden Cup, tipped with filyer, which was his Grandmether's; 
upon Feſtival dayes. 

One thing above all is orateful to the S pirits, that there be a continual progreſs to 
the morc benion; therefore we ſhould lead fuch a Youth and manhood , that our 
Old age ſhould find new Solaces , whercof the chicf is moderate eaſe : And there- 
fore old men in honourable places lay violent hands upon themſelves, who retire not 
to their caſe : whereof may be found an eminent Example in Cafſiodorns, who was 
of that reputation amongſt the Gorhi/h Kings of Traly, that he was as the Soul of their 
affairs ; afterwards, being neat cighty years of age, he betook himſelfto a Monaſtery, 
where he cndcd not his dayes before he was an hundred years old. Bur this thing dofh 
requite two Cautions : one , that they drive not off till their bodies be utterly 
worn out and diſcaſed ; for in fuch bodies all mutation; though to the more benion, 
haſteneth death : the other, that they ſurrender not themſelves to a lugps/þ 2aſe, but 
that they embrace ſomething which may entertain their thoughts and mind with con- 
tentation z in which kind the chief delights are Reading aud Contemplation ; and 
then the deſires of Building and Planting. 

Laſtly, the ſame Attion, Endeavorr and Labour undertaken chearfully and with a good 
will doth refreſh the Spirits ; but with an averſation and wmwillingneſs, doth fret and 
, dejet them. And therefore it conferreth to long life, cither that a man haththe art 
to inſtitute his life ſo as it may be free and ſuitable ro his own humour ; or clſe to lay 
fuch a command _ his mind, that whatſocyer is impoſed by Fortune, it may rather 
lead him than drag him, | 

Neither is that to be omitted towards the government of the Afeftions, that eſpecial 
care be taken of the month of the Sromach, eipecially that it be not roomuch relaxed; 
for rhat part hath a greater dominion over the affections, eſpecially the daily affeRions, 
[than ary the Heart or Brain; onely thoſe things excepted which are wrought by po- 
tent vapours, as in Drunkenneſsand Melancholly. 

Touching the Operatior upon the Spirzrs ; that they may remain youthful, ind re- 
new their vigour, thus much : which we have done che more acchrately, for that 
there is, for the moſt part, ainongſt Phyſicians and other Authors touching theſe Ope- 
rations a deep filence; but eſpecially, becauſe the Operation upon the Sprits, and thezr 
waxing green again, 1s the moſt ready and compendions way to long lite; arid that for a 
two-told compendiouſneſs : one, becauſe the Spirits work compendiouſly upon the 
body ; the other, becauſe Yaporrs and the eAfetions work compendiouſly upon the 
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The Operation upon the Excuſton of the eAir. 2, 
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H E Excluſion of the Air ambient tendeth to length of life two wayes : 

Firſt for that the External Air, next unto the Native Spirit, '( bow- 

ſoever the e Air may be faid to, animate the Spirit of Man , . and con- 
ferreth not a little to heakh ) doth moſt of all prey upon the juices of the body, 
TTY & 


and 


Spirits ; fo *s theſe attain the end, as it were, in a right line, other things rather in 
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| even at this day, they live many times to an hundred and fifty years, as hath been noted | 
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and haſten the  Deſiccation thereof ; and therefore the Excluſion of it is effeRual to 
length of life. L 

Another effe& which followeth the Extl»fion of Air is much more ſubtil and pro- 
found, namely, that the Body cloſed up, and not perſpiring by the pores, deraiacth the | 
Spirirs within, and turneth it upon the harder parts of the body, whereby the 5prrir 
mollifies and intenerates them. 

Of this thing the reaſon is explained in the Deficcation of 1naniinate Bodies ; and 
it is an Axiom almoſt infallible, That the Spzrze diſcharged and ifluing forth, dricth 
Bodies ; detained, melteth and intenerateth them. And it is further to be aſlamed, 


Accident. AAS PS. 
Leading the Life in Dens and Caves, where the Air rectives not the Sinh-beams, may 


be effeRual to long life. For the er of it ſelf doth not much towards the depreda- 
tion of the body, unleſs it be ſtirred up by heat. Certainly, if a man {hall recal things 
paſt to; his memory, it will appear that the ſtatures of men have been anciently much | 
eater than thoſe that ſucceeded, as in Sicily, and ſome other places : but this kind of 
men led their lives, for the moſt part, in Caves. Now length of life andlargeneſs of 
limbs have ſome affinity. The Cave alſo of Epimenides _ among the Fables, 1 
ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the life of Columnar Anchorites was a thing reſembling the life 
in C@ves, in reſpe& the Sun-beams could not much pierce thither, nor the Ar receive 
any great changes or inequalities. This is certain, both the Simeon Stelita's, as well | 
Dimel as Saba, and other Columnar Anchorites,have been exceeding long-liv'd. Like- 
wiſe the Anchorires in our dayes, cloſed up and immuredeither within Walls or Pillars, 
are often found to be long-liv'd. | | 
Next unto the life in Ceves is the life on « Monntains : for as the beams of the 
Sun do not penetrate into Caves; ſo on the tops of Monnrains, being deſtitute of | 


and Vapours do not aſcend; as it is in the Mountains whichencompals 3arbary, where, 


before. s 
And this kind of Ar of Caves and Mountains, of its own proper nature, is little or | 


nothing predatory ; but er, ſuch as ours is, which is predatory through the heat of 
t he Sun,ought,zs much as is poſſible,to be excluded from the.body. 

But the 4ry is »rohibited and excluded two ways + firſt, by clofingthe Pores ; ſe- | 
condly, by filling themup. 

To the cloſing of the Pores help coldneſs of the air, going naked, whereby the skin 
is made hard, waſhing in cold water, Aſtringents applied to theskin, ſuch as are Ma- | 
ſtick, Myrrhe, Myrtle, | 
- But much more may we ſatisfic this Operation by 3athy, yet thoſe rarely uſed, (eſpe- | 
cially in Summer) which arc made of Aftringent Mineral #aters, ſuch as may ſafely be 
_ as Warers participating of Steel and Coperas; for theſe do potently contractthe | 
skin. | 
| As for filling up the Pores, Paintings and ſuch like Unitnour dawbings, and (which 
may moſt commadioufly be uſed.) Ol and far things, do no leſs confervethe ſubſtance ; 
of the body, than Oil-colours and Varniſh do preſerve Wood. 
| The ancient >ritains painted their bodies with / 04d, and were exceeding long liv'd: 
| the Pi allo uſcd paintings, and are thought by ſome to have derived their name from 
| thence. 

\ The Braſilians and Virginians paint themſelves at this day, who are ( eſpecially the | 
former )) very long liv'd ; inſomuch that five years ago the French eſuites had ſpeech | 
with ſome who remembred the building of Fernemback,, which was done an hundred 
and twenty years ſince; and they were then at Man's cſtate. | 

Foannes de temporibns,..who is reported to have extended his life to three hundred 
years, being asked how he preſerved himſelf fo long, is faid to have anſwered, 3y Oy! 
without, and by Honey within, | 

The #:/p, eſpecially the #s/d-Iriſh, ever at this day live very long : certainly they | 
report, that within theſe few years the Counteſs of Deſmond hyed to an hundred and 
forty yeats of age; and'bred Teeth three times. Now the /rsſb have a fathion to chafe, | 


That all Heat doth properly attenuate and moiſten, and contraCteth and drieth onely by | 


| Reflexion, they are of ſmall force, But this is tobe underſtood of Monnramms where | 
the Air is clear andpure ; namely, whether by reaſon of the drineſs of the Vallies, Clouds 


and, as it were, to baſtethemſclycs with old Salt-butter againſt the fire, = 
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an Olcoſity and ſubtle heat, without any Acrimony. 1 remember a certain Englibmar, 


conceal it, and fo eſcape Cuſtom ; and whereas he was wont to be always exceed- 
ing Sca-ſick, at that time he continued very well, and felt no proyocation to 
| Yomir, 
Hippocrates adviſeth in Wintet to wear clean Linen; and in Summer foul Linen and 
beſmeared with Oil. The reafoti may ſeem to be, becauſe in Suinmer the Spirits ex- 
hale moſt, therefore the pores of the skin would be filled up. _ | 

Hereupon we are of opinion, that the uſe of Oil, either of Oleves or ſweet Al 
monds, to anoint the skin therewith, would principally conduce to long life : The 
anointing would be donecyery morning when we riſe out of bed, with Oil in which a 
little Bay-ſalr and Saffron is mixed. But this envinting mult be lightly done wich 
mY _ ſoft ſponge, not laying it on thick, but gently touching and wet- 
ting the skin. 

y 1» certain that Zrgquors, even the Oily themſelves, in great quantities draw ſome- 
what from the body ; but contrarily,in{mall quantities are drunk in by the body: there- 
fore the anointing would be butlight, as We bid, or rather the ſhirt it ſelf would be be- 
ſmeared with Oil. 

It may happily be objeed , that this anointing with Oil, which we commend, 
( though it were never in uſe with us, and amongſt the /raliens is caſt off again } 
was anciently yery familiar amongſt the Grecians and Xomans, and a part of their Diet; 
and yet men wercnotlonger-liv'd in thoſe dayes that now. Bur it may rightly be an- 


— 


os : now hot Baths arc as much contrary to our operation, as e-Lrointings are 
congruous, ſeeing the one opens the paſſages, the other ſtops them up : therefore 
the Bath, without the anointing following, 1s utterly bad; the anointing without the 
Bath is beſt of all. Beſides, the anointing amongſt them was uſed onely for delicacy, 
| or (if you take it at the beſt) for health, but bynomeans in order to long life; and 
therefore they uſed them with all precious Ointmems, which were good for deliciouſs 
neſs, but hurtful to our intention, in regard of their heat: Sothat Yirgsl ſeemeth notto 
have faid amiſs, 


— NX ec Caſia liquids corrumpitur uſus Olivi, | 
That odoriferous Caſia hath not ſupplanted the wſe of neat Oil-Olivve.  _ _ 

Anointing with 0:1 conduceth to health, both in Winter, by the excluſion of the 
cold Air, and in Summer, by detaining the ſpirits within, and prohibiting the Re- 
ſolution of theni, atid Keeping off the force of the air which is then molt pre- 
datory. | 
Seeing the anointing with Oil is one of the moſt potent operations to long life, we 
have thought good to add ſome cautibns, leſt the health ſhouldbe cridangered: They 
are four, according to the four /nconveniences which may follow thereupon, 

The firſt /nconvenience is; that by repreſſing ſweats, it may ingender diſcaſes from 
thoſe excrementitious humours. Tothis a remedy muſt be given by Purges and Ch- 
fters; that evacuation may be duly performed. This is certain, that evacuation by 
*{ ſweats commonly advanceth health, and derogateth frem long lite; but gentle Pwrgers 
work upon the humours,not upon the ſpirits,as {weat doth, | OF 

The ſetond [convenience is; that it may beat the body, and in time inflame it; for 
the ſpirits ſhut in, and not breathing forth, acquire heat. This inconvenience ma be 
prevented, if the Diet moſt uſually incline to the colder part, and that at tuncs fame 
| proper cooling Medicines be taken, of which we ſhall ſtraight ſpeak in the operation 

tpou the Bloud: HY MERT WD OG TR TIS 

| The third is, that it may «oy the bead ; for all Oppletion from without ſtrikes back 
| the vapours, and ſends them up unto the head. This inconvenience 15 remedied by 


Pargers, eſpecially Chſters, and by ſhutting the mouth of the ſtomach ſtrongly with 


who when he went to Sea carried a bagg of Saffron next his ſtomack, that he might 


{wered, Oil was in uſe onely after Baths, unleſs it were perhaps amongit Champs. | 


The fame Iriſh uſe to wear Saffroned Linen and Shirts : which though it were at 
firſt deviſed to prevent Vermin, yet howſoever | take it to be very uſeful for length- 
ning of life ; for Saffron, of all things that I know, is the belt thing for the skin, 
and the comforting of the fleſh, ſeeing it is both hotably Aſtringent, and hath beſides 
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Stipricks, and by combing and-rubbing the head, and by waſhing it with convenient 

Lis, that ſomething may exhale, ad by not omitting competent and good exerciſes, | 

that fomething alſo may perſpireby the skin. & ; + ow 
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" 25» The fourth Inconvenience is a more ſubtil Evil, namely, that the Spirit being | 
detained by the cloſing up of the Pores, is likely ro multiply it ſelf roo much; for when | 
little ifſueth forth, and new Spirit is continually ingendred, the Spirit increaſeth t 00 
faſt, and ſo preyeth tpon the body more plentifully, But this is not altogether fo ; 
for all Spirit cloſed up is dull, ( for it is blown and excited with morion as Flame is) 
and therefore it is leſs ative, and leſs generative of it felf: Indeed it is thereby in- 
creaſed in Heat, ( as Flame is) but flow in'Motion. And therefore the remcdy to 
this inconvenience muſt be by cold things, being ſometimes mixed with Czl, tuch 
as are Roſes and eMyrtles; tor we mult altogether diſclaim hot things, ' as we faid of 
Y Caſſia. | | 

26, Neither will it be unprofitable to wear next the body Garments that have in 
| them ſome —_ or Oleofity, not Aguoſity, for they will exhauſt the body 
E . leſs ; ſuch as are thoſe of Wodllen rather than thoſe of Linen. Certainly it is 
manifeſt in the Spirits of Odours, that if you lay fwect powders amongſt Li- 
nen, they will much ſooner. loſe their ſmell than amongſt Woollen. And there- 
fore Linen is to be preferred for. delicacy and neatneſs, bt to be ſaſpe&cd for our 
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Operation, 
27, The 1 «1d Iriſh, as ſoon as they fall fick,the firſt thing they do is to take the ſheets 
| off their beds, and to wrap themſelves in the woollen cloaths. 
28. Some report, that they have found great begefit in the conſervation of their health 


by wearing Scarlet Waſcoats next their skin, and under their ſhirts, as well down to 
the ncather parts as on the upper, x 
29 ' It is alſo to be obſerved, that 4zr accuſtomed to the body doth leſs ptey upon it 
than new Air and often —_— ; and therefore poor people, in ſmall Cottages, who 
| live always within the ſmell of the ſame chimney, and change not their | 6oc are 
1 cominonly longeſt liv'd : notwithſtanding, to other operations ( eſpecially for them 
whoſe Spirits arc not altogether dull ) we judge change of air to be very profitable; 
\ but -a-mean muſt be. uſed, which may fatisfic on both ſides. This may be done by re- 
moving our habitation four times a year, at conſtant and ſet times, unto convenient 
| ſeats, that ſo the body may neither be in too much peregrination, nor 1n too much 
ſtation. And touching the Operation upon the Excluſion of Air, and avoiding the 
predatory force thereof, thus much, 
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| The Operation upon the Bloud , and the | 
| : Sanguifying Heat. 3. 
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JH E following Operations anſwer to the two precedent, and are in the re- 
lation of Paſſive: and eAttves : for the two precedent intend this, that 
the Spirirs and er in their ations may be the leſs depredatory ;_ and the 
- twolatter, that the Blowd and Jzice of the body may be the leſs depredable. 
' But becauſe the Bloud is an irrigation or watering of the Juices and Members, and a 
Preparation to them, therefore we will put the operation upon the Bloud in the firſt | 
_ Concerningthis Operation we will propqund certain Counſels, few in number, | 
©. , but yery powerful in virtue. They are three, | 
So Firſt 5 there is no doubt, but that it the bloud be brought to a cold temper , it 
will *be ſo much the leſs diſſipable, But becauſe the cold things which are taken 
by the mouth agree but ill with many other Intentions, therefore it will be beſt 
to find-out ſome ſuch things ' as may be free from theſe: inconveniences. They 
are WO. J712'} + W599 
{2 The firſt is this -'Let there be brought into- aſe, eſpecially in youth, (Hfers, not 
purging at all, or abſterging, but.onely cooling, did Gmendet opening : | hoſe are 
approved which are 4 of the Juices of Lerrnce, Purſlane, Liver-wort, Houſesleek, and 
| the eMucilage of the ſeed of Flea-wort, with ſome temperate opening decodtion, and a 


little | 
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little Camphire : but in thedeclining age let the Hoxsleek and Parslane be left out, and | 
the juices m—_— and Endive, and the like, be put in their rooms. And let theſe | 
Chſters be retained, if itmay be, for an hour or more. | 
The other is this, Let there be in uſe, eſpecially in Summer, Baths of freſh water, 
and but luke- warm, altogether without Emollients, as Mallows, Mercury, e Milk, and 
the like; rather take new hey in ſome good quantity, and Roſes. 
Bur (that which is the principal in this intention, and new ) we adviſe that before 
the bathing of the body be anointed with Oil, with ſome thickneſs, whereby the quality 
| of the cooling may be reccived, and the water excluded: yet let not the pores of the 
body be ſhut toocloſe ; for when the outward cold cloſeth up the body too ſtrongly, it | 
is ſo far from furthering coolneſs, that ir rather forbids, and ſtirs up heat. 
Like unto this is the uſe of Bladders, with ſome decoGtions and cooling juices, ap - 
=_y to the inferiour region of the body, namely, from the ribbs to the privy parts; 
or this allo is a kind of bathing, where the body of the liquor is for themoſt part ex- 
cluded, and the cooling quality admitted, 
The third counſel remaineth, which belongeth not to the quality of the blood, but 
to the ſubſtance thercof, that it may be made morefirm and leſs diſſipable, and ſuch, 
as the heat of the ſpirit may have the leſs power over it. 
And as for the uſc of Filings of Gold, Leaf-gold, Powder of Pearl, Precions ſtones, 
Coral, and the like, we have no opinion of them at this day, unlcſsit be onely as they 
may fatisfie this preſent Operation, Certainly, ſeeing the Lrabians, Grecians, and mo 
dern Phyſicians _ attributed ſuch virtues to theſe things, it cannot be altogether 
Nothing which ſo great men have obſerved of them. And therefore omitting all fan- 
raſtical opinions about them, we do verily belicye, that if there could be ſome ſuch 
' thing conveyed into the whole maſs of the blond in minute and fine portions, over 


| which the ſpirits and heat ſhould have little or no power, abſolutely it would not only 
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reſiſt Putrefattion, but eArefation alfo, and be a moſt effeRual means to the prolonga- 
tian of life, Nevertheleſs in this thing ſeveral cautions are to be given. Firſt, that 
there be a moſt exa&t comminution. Secondly, that ſuch hard and folid things be void 
of all malignant qualities, leſt while they be diſperſed and lurk in the vcins, they bree.| 
ſome ill convenience. Thirdly, that they be never taken together with meats, nor 
in any ſuch manner as they may ftick long, leſt they beget dangerous obſtructions about 
the Meſentery. Laſtly, that they be taken very Avis a that they may not congregate 
and knot together in the veins. : 
| Thercfore Jet the manner of taking them be faiting, in white wine, a little Oil of 
eA/monas mingled therewith, Exerciſe uſed immediately upon the taking of them. 
I he Simgples which may ſatisfie this Operation are , in ſteadofall, Gold, Pearls, and 
: Coral : for all Metalls, except Gold, are not without ſome malignant quality in the 
diſloulutions of them, neither will they be beaten to that exquiſite fineneſs that Leaf- 
gold hath. As for all glaſſie and tranſparent Fewels, we like them not, (as we faid be- 
tore) for fear of Corrofion. | 
Bnt, in our judgment, the ſafer and more effetual way would be by the uſe of 
woods in Infuſions and DecoGtions ; for there is in them ſufficient to cauſe firmneſs of 
bloud, and not the like danger for breeding obſtruftions ; bur eſpecially, becauſethey 
may betaken m meatand drink, whereby . ba will find themore cafic entrance into the 
ycins, and not be avoided in excrements. | 
The # 00d; fit for this purpoſe are Sanders, the Oak and Yine, As for all hot woods 
br ſomething Reſennie, we rcje them : notwithſtanding you may adde the woody 
falks of Reſewary dried, for Roſemary is a Shrub, and exceedeth in age many Trees ; 
alſo the woody ſtalks of Ivy, but in ſuch quantity as they may not yield an unpleafing 
taſte. | | | 
Let the #oods be taken either boiled in Broths, or infuſed in Huſt or eMe before 
they leave working: but in Broths ( as the cuſtom is for Guaiacwms and thelike) they 
would be infuſed a good while before the boiling, that the firmer part of thewood, and 
hot. that onely which lieth looſely, may bedrawn forth. As for e4/b, though itbe uſed 
for Cups,yet we like itnot. And touching the Operation upon the Blowdthus much, - | 
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ah in mixture it doth not retain the ſame nature : for as Oil by it felt is much; 


The O peration upon the Fuices of the Body. 4. 
; The Hiſtory, | 


Here are two kinds of Boabes ( as was ſaid before in the Inquiſition touching 1v- 
animates) which are hardly. conſumed , Hard things and Fat things ; as is 
ſeen in Metalls and Stones, and in Oil and wax. _ 

; It muſt be ordered therefore, thatthe juice of the body be ſomewhat hard, and that it 


be fatty or ſubroſcid.. Ru 
As for hardneſs, it is cauſed three ways :,, by Aliment of a firm nature, by coldcon- 


4 


body, that they be not ſoftand frothy. y 
As for the Natwre of the Aliment, 'it ought to beſuch as is not eaſily &//ipable z ſuch 

asare Beef, Swine's fleſh, Dear, Goat,' Kid, Swan, Gooſe, Ring. dove, 7 ge if they be a 

little powdred ; Zh likewiſe ſalted anddried, O!d Cheeſe, and the like. Jy 

Asforthe Þread ; Oaten-bread, or bread with ſomemixture of Peaſe in it, or Rye- 
bread, or barly-bread., are more ſolid than »heat-bread, and in wheat-bread, the 
courle wheat-bread.is more ſolidthan the pure Manchet. 

The Inhabitants of the Orcades, which live upon ſalted f/h,and gencrally all Fi/h-eaters, 
arc long liv'd. | os 

The Monk, and Hermites which fed ſparingly, and upon dry 4lzment, attained com- 

monly-to a great age. | 
| Allo pare water uſually drunk makes the juices of the body leſs frothy ? unto which 
| if, for the dulneſs of the ſpirits, (which. no doubt, in YYarer are but alittle penetratiye ) 
| you ſhall adde a little. NVerre, we conceive it would be very good. - And touching the 
firmneſs of the Aliment thus much. .. | %* : 

As for the Condenſation of the 5kin and fleſh by cold: They are langer-liv'd for the. 
molt part that live, abroad in the open azy, than they that liye 1n 
bitants of the cold Comntries, than the Inhabitants K the. hor. "Y 

Great ſtore of clothes,  cither upon the bed or back, db. reſolve the body. 

Waſhing the bedy in cold ater is good for length of life ; uſe of hos B.ths 18 naught 
Touching 2arhs of Aftringent Mineral Waters we <a ſpoken. before. 

As for Exerciſe; an «dale life doth manifeſtly make the Ach ſoft and diſſipable : robuſt 
exerciſe ( ſo it be without over-muchfweating or wearineſs). maketh it hard and com- 
pact. Alſo exerciſe within cold Water, as ſwimming, 1s very good ; and generally 
exerciſe abroad is better than that within houſes. 
| "Touching Frications, (which are a kind of exerciſe) becauſe they do rather call forth 


| the Aliment than harden thefleth, we will inquire hereafter in the due place. 


Olepſity and Fatrineſs of them, which is a more perfect and potent Intention than 1ndu- 
ratzon, becauſe it hath.no inconvenience. or of naagurts For all thoſe things which 
periain'to the hardzing of the juices arc: of that nature, that while they prohibit the 
abſumption of, the Alitnent, ;they alſo; hindcr the operation of the ſame ; whereby ir 
happens,that the ſamethings are both propitious audadverſe to lepgrh of life: but thoſe 
things which pertain to making the Jxces Olyand Rgſcra, help on borh'fides, for they 
renderthe Aliment both leſs Cifſipable,and more reparable oe 

But, whereas we ſay that the Favce of the body ought to be-# at, 
noted.that we meanit not of avilible Far, bur of a Dewineſs diſperſed,.or ( if you will, 
Fall it) Radical inthe very ſubſtance of the body. 38 tk 
' .Neicher again lket.ony,man think, that Ol or the\Far of Mears or Marrow do engey- 
der-the like; aud fatighe. our intentjon.; for thoſg things which are once perfect, ate, 
not,braught. back again, ;.. but. the, Aliments ought to RO pa; which after digeſtion 
and maturation.dg;theg. 1n,the end engender, O/eofiey an, the jwiees, 
muy pes think. Re Oa.or Fat by is ſelf and Gmple.is hard of diffi - 


pation 
9 longer in conſuming, then YYater; ſo in Paper or Linnen it ſticketh longer, and 


| dire 
Having now ſpoken of hardning the juices of the body, we are to come next to he | 


denfing the skin and fleſh, . and by Exerciſe, binding-and compacting the juices of the | 


Hopſes ; and the Inha- | 


oſcidand Fat, it is toke. | 


is later dried, as we noted before. 
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| Neither would we be thought to favaur the Manichees, or their diet,though we com. | 
1 mend the frequent uſe of all kinds of Sceds, Kernels, and Roots, in Meats or Sauces, 
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To the Irroration of the body, roaſted meats or baked meats aremore cffeRual than 
boiled meats, and all preparation of meat with water is inconvenient: beſides, Oilis | 
more plentifully extracted out of drie bodics than out of moiſt bodies, 

Generally, to the 1rroration of the body much uſe of ſweet things is profitable, as of | 
Sugar, Honey, ſweet Almonds, Pine-Apples, Piſtachio's, Dates, Raiſins of the Sun,Corant, 
Figs, and the like, Contrarily, all ſour, and very falt, and very biting things are oppo- | 
ſite to the generation of R oſcid Zaice, 


conſidering all Bread ( and Bread is that which maketh the Meat firm) is made either 
of Sceds or Roots. 

But there is nothing makes ſo machto the Irroration of the body, as the quality of 
the Drink, which is the convoy of the Meat; therefore let there be inuſe ſuch Drinks as 
without all acrimony or ſowrneſs are notwithſtanding ſubtil : ſuch are thoſe Wines 
which are (as the old woman faid in Plantia) veruſtate edentala, toothlels with age; 
and Ale of the fame kind. 

Mead ( as we ſuppoſe ) would not be ill if it were ſtrong and old : but becauſe 
all Honey hath in it ſome ſharp patts, ( as appears by that ſharp, water which the Chy- 
mifts extract out of it, whichwill diſſolve merals) it were better to takethe ſame por- 
tion of, Sugar,not lightly infuſed in it, bur ſo incorporated as Honey uſeth to be in Adead, 
and to keep it to the age of a year, or at leaſt ſix months, whereby the Watcr may loſe 
the crudity, and the Sugar acquire ſubrilty. 

Now ancientneſs in Wine or Beer hath this in it, that it ingenders ſubtilty in the 
parts of the Liquor, andacrimony inthe Spirits, whereof the firſt is profitable, and the 
{ſecond hurtful, Now to rcCtifie this evil commixture, let therebe put into the veſſel, 
betorc the Wine be ſeparated from the Muſt, Swines-fleſh or Deers-fleſh well boiled, 
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rone their diſeaſes, which unleſs they be cured, will have influence upon the Pren- | 


' 
, 


| 


' of the Flowers ; namely, Flowers of Ivy, which infuſed in Vinegar are pleaſant even 
- tothetaſte 3 Marigold leaves, which are uſcd in Broths ; and Flowers of Sertony. And 


W 


that the Spirits of the Wine may have whereupon to ruminate and feed, and fo lay aſide 
thetr mordacity. | 
In like manner, if 4/e ſhould be made not only with the grains of Wheat, Barly, 
Oates, Peaſe, and the like z but alſo ſhould admit a part ( __ a third part totheſe 
grains.) of ſome fat roots, ſuch as are Potado-roots, Pith of Artichokes, Burre-roots, 
or ſome other ſweet and eſculent roots ; we ſuppoſc it would be a more uſeful drink 
for long lifethan Ale made of grains onely, 1 
Alſo ſuch things as have very thin parts , yet notwithſtanding are without all acri- 
mony or mordacity, are ycry good Sallets : which vertue we find to be in ſome few 


touching the operation upon the Fwrces of the Boay thus much. 
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The Operation upon the Bowels for their Extruſion 
of Aliment. 5. 


The Hiſtory. | 


Hat thoſe things are which comfort the Principe! Bewels, whictiare the foun-- 
tains of ConcoCtions, namely, the Sromack,, Liver, Heart and Brain, to 
perform their funRions well, (whereby 4lment is diſtributed into the parts, 

Spirits are diſperſed, and the Keparation of the whole body is accompliſhed ) may be | 


derived from Phyſetians, and from their Preſcripts and Advices, | 

Touching the Spleen, Gal, kidneys, Meſenterits, Gnts and Lungs, we ſpeak not, for 
theſe are members miniſtring to the principal ; and whereas ſpeech is made —_— 
health , they require ſometime a moſt ſpecidl conſideration,. becauſe cach of theſe 


tipal eMemberz, But as touching the __,"—Y of life , and ion by ali- 
tncrits / and retardation of the incoction - old age ; if the ——_— | 
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thoſe principal Bowels be well diſpoſed,the reſt will commonly follow according to ones 
wiſh. | | 
And as for thoſe things which, according to the different ſtate of every man's body 
may be transferred into his Diet and the regiment of his life, he may colle& them out 
of the Books of Phyſicians, which haye written of the comforting and preſerving the 
four Principal Members : For conſervation of kealth hath commonly nced of no more 
'than ſome thort courſes of Phyſick ; but length of life cannot be hoped withour an or- 
derly diet,and a conſtant race of ſoveraign Medicines. But we will propound ſome few, 
andthoſe the moſt ſeleR and prime direCtions. 

The Stomach ( which, as they ſay, is the Maſter of the houſe, and whoſe ſtrength 
and goodneſs 1s fundamental to the other concoRions ) ought ſo to be gfarded and 
confirmed, that it may be without" 1ntemperateneſs hot z next aſtritted or bound, 
not looſe ; furthermore clean, not ſurcharged with foul Humours , and 
yet (in regard it is nouriſhed from it ſelf , not from the veins ) not altogether 
_—_ or hungry : laſtly, it is to be kept ever in appetite, becauſe apperite ſharpens 
digeſtion, 

1 wonder much how that ſame (alidum bibere, todrink warm drink, (which was in 
uſe amongſt the Ancients ) is laid down again. I knew a Phyſician that was very fa 
mous, who in the beginning of dinner and ſupper, would uſually cat a few ſpoonfulls 
of very warm broth with much greedineſs, and then would preſently wiſh that it were 
out again, ſaying, He had no need of the broth, but only of the warmth. 

I do verily conceive it good, that the firſt draught either of #/sne, or Ale, or any 
other drink, ( to which a man is moſt accuſtomed F be taken at ſupper warm. 

# ine in which Gold hath been quenched, I conceive, would be very good once in a 
meal ; not that 1 believe the Gold conferreth any vertue thereunto, but that I know 
that the quenching of all Metals in any kind of liquor doth leave a moſt potent Aﬀtri. 


nothing elſe bchind it of a mctalline impreſſion. | 

1 am of opinion, that the ſops of bread dipped in wine, taken at the midſt of the 
meal, are better than wine it ff z eſpecially if there were infuſed into the wine in 
which the ſops were dipped Roſemary and Cirren-pill, and that with Sxgar, that it 
may not ſlip too faſt, 

It is certain that the uſe of Quinces is good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach ; but we 
take them to be better if they be uſed in that which they call Q#iddeny of Quwinces, 
than in the bodies of the Quinces. themſelves, becauſe they lie heavy in the ſtomach, 
But thoſe Ouiddenies are beſt taken after meals, alone ; before meals, dipped in Vi- 
negar. 

Such things as are good for.the ſtomach above ether Simples arc theſe, Roſemary, 
Elecampane, Maſtick, wormwood, Sage, Mint. 

I allow Pills of Alves , . Maſtick and Saffron in Winter-time, taken before dinner; 
but ſo, as the Aloes be not only oftentimes waſhed in Roſe. water, bur alſo in Vinegar in 
which Tragacanth hath been infuſed, and after that be macerated for a few hours in 


Oil of ſweet Almonds new drawn, before it be made into Pills. 


Wine or «Ale wherein Wormwood hath been infuſed, with a little Elecampane and 
yellow Sauders, will do well, taken at times, and that eſpecially in Winter. 

But in Summer, a draught of #hite-wine allayed with $rrawberry-water, 1n which 
Wine Powder of Pearls and of the ſhells of Cra-fiſhes exquiſitcly beaten and ( which 
| may perhaps ſeem ſtrange ) a little (halk have been infuſed, doth excellently refreſtr 


| and ſtrengthenthe ſtomach. 
| But generally, all Drawghts in the morning (which are but too frequently uſed) of 


 . cooling things, as of Juices, Decoions, Whey, Barly-waters, and the like) areto be 


avoided, and nothing is to be put into the ſtomach faſting which is purely cold. 
| Theſe things are bettergiyen, if need require, cither at five in the afternoon, or elſe an 
| hourafter alight breakfaſt, : 

Often faſtingsare bad for long life ; beſides, all thirſt is to be avoided, and the ſto- 


mach is tobe kept clean, butalways moiſt, 
Osl of Olives new and. good, in which a little Iethridate hath been diſſolved, 


anointed upon the back-bone, juſt againſt the mouth of the ſtomach, doth wonderfully | 


comfort the ſtomach; : . | 


' A: {mall bag filled with locks of Scarlet-wool ſtceped in Red-wine, in which | 
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tion : Now 1 chuſe Gold, becauſe beſides that Aſtrition which I deſire, it leaveth 
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| Adprele, and Citron-pill, and a little Saffron have been infuſed, may be always worn 
! upon the ſtomach. And touching, thoſe things wich comfort the ſtomach thus much, 
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| year, to open the more ſtrong obſtruſtions; yet ſo, that a draught of two or three 
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| caſe, but the other two old age approaching induceth. 


{ itbe-macerated an hour or two in Oil of ſweet eAimonds new drawn, with Roſe-water, 


| ir carry not away the lighter parts onely, and make the maſs of the Humours more ob- 
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feeing many of thoſe things alſo which ſerve for other operations are; helpful ro 
this. by 

The Lever, if it be preſerved from Torrefattion, or Deſiccation, and from 0bſtrulion, 
it needeth no more ; for that loofeneſs of it which begets eLZquoſiries is plainly;a dil- 


Hereunto appertain moſt eſpecially thoſe things which are ſet downin the Operation 
upon the Blowd: we will adde a very few things more,but thoſe feleed. 


Principally let there he in uſe the Wine of ſweet Pomegranars, 6r, if that cannot be þ 
| had, the juice of them newly expreſſed; let it be taken in the morning with. a little 
| Swgar, and intothe glaſs into whichthe Expreſſion is made put a ſmall piece of {stron- 


= green, and three or four whole Cloves : let this be taken from Febrxarrill theend 
April, Mo * & "4 
Bring alſo into uſe above all other Herbs Water creſies, but young, not old ; they 
may be uſed cither raw in Sallets, or in Broths, or in Drinks :; and after that take 
Spoon-wort, 

Aloes, however waſhed or corrected, is hurtful for: the Liver, and thereforc'iir is 
never to be taken ordinarily. Contrariwiſe, Rhubarb is ſovereign for the Liver, fo 
that theſe three cautions be interpoſed. Firſt,that it be taken before meat, leſt it dry 
the body too much, or leave ſome impreſſions of the Stipicity thereof, Secondly, that 


before it be infuſed in Liquor, -or given in the proper ſubſtance. Thirdly, that it be 
taken by turns, one while ſimple, another while with Tartar, or a little Bay-ſalt, that 


I allow #:ne, or ſome decoRtion with Steel, to be taken three or four times in the 


ipoonfuls of Oil 'of ſweet Almonds new drawn cver go before, and the motion of the 
Body, eſpecially of the arms and ſides, conſtantly follow. | 
Sweetned Liquors, and that with ſome fatneſs, are principally, and not a little efte- 
Etual to prevent the eArefattion, and: Saltheſs, and Torrefaftion, and in a word, the 
Olaneſs of the Liver, cſpecially if they be well incorporated with age. They are made 
of ſweet Fruits and Roots, as namely, the Wines and Julips of Razſins of the San new, 
Tujubaes, dried Figs, Dates, Parſnips, Potatoes, and the like, with the mixture of. Li- 
corss ſometimes : alſo a Julip of the /ndraz grain , (which they call Masz) with the 
mixture of ſome {weer things,” doth muca to the fame end. * -Butit is to be noted, 
that the intention of preſerving the Liver in a kind of ſoftneſs and. fatneſs, 
is much more powerful than that other which pertains \to the opening of the 
Liver, which rather tendeth to hcakh than to length of life , ſaving that that 
vbſtruftion which induceth Torrefattion is as oppoſite to long life as thoſe other 
Arefatttons, | | 
1 commend the Roots of Swccory , Spinage and Beets cleared of their piths, and 
boiled till they be-tender in Water, with a third part of 4 hite-wine, for ordinary Sal- 
lets, to be caten with Oil and Vinegar : alſo -ſparagxs, pith of Artichokes , and 
Burre-roots boiled and ſerved inafter the ſame manner ; alſo Broths in the Spring-time | 
of Vine. buds, and the green blades of wheat, And touching the preſerving of the L:- | 
ver thus much, | | 
The Heart receiveth benefit or harm moſt from the Air which we breath, from 
Vapours, and from the Aﬀetions. Now many of thoſe things which haye been for- 
merly ſpoken touching the Spirits may be transferred hither; but that indigeſted maſs | 
of Cordials collected by + byfictans ayails little'ro our intention 3 notwithſtanding | 
thoſe things which are found to be good againſt Poylons may with good jelgnene 
be given to ftreagrhen and fortific the Heart, eſpecially if they be of that 7 « 
they do not ſo much reſiſt the particular poylons as arin the heart and ſpirits againſt poy- 
ſoningeneral. And touching the ſeveral Cordials, you may repair to the T able.already 
ſer down. | | CI” »sl- If 
'The goodneſs of the Air is better known by experience than by figns. We hold 
that Air to be beſt where the Country is level and plain, .and that lieth open 


that [ 


on all files, ſo that the ſoil be dry, and yet not barren or ſandy; which puts forth 
| H 2 | wild 
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Wild Thyme, and Eye-bright, and a kind of Marjoram, and here and there ſtalks of Ca- 
lamint; which is notaltogether void of wood, but conveniently ſet with ſome Trees 
for ſhade ; where the Sweer-briar-roſe ſmclleth ſomething Musky and Aromatically. 1f 
there be Revers, we ſuppoſe them rather hurtful than good, unleſs they be very ſmall, 


and clear,and gravelly. 
It is certain that the 9yorning air is more lively and refreſhing than the evening air, 


though the latter be preferr'd vut of delicacy. 

We cancels alſo, that the air ſtirred with a gentle windis more wholeſome than 
the arr of a ſerene and calm 5hie; but the beſt is, the wind blowing from the #Heſt in the 
morning, and from the North in the afternoon. 

Odowrs are eſpecially profitable for the _— of the heart, yet not fo as though) 
ag oododoxr were the prerogative of a good air : for itis certain,that as thereare ſome 
Peftilential airs which ſmell nor ſo ill as others that are leſs hurtful ; fo, on the contra- 
ry, there are ſome airs moſt wholſome and friendly to the fprrirs, which either ſmell 
not at all, or areleſs pleaſing and fragrant to the ſenſe. And generally, where the azy is 
200d, odexrs ſhould be taken but now and then ; for a continual agexr, though never 
{o good, is burthenſome to the ſprrees. 

We commend aboye all others (as we baye touched before ) odoar of Plants, grow- 
ing, and not plucked, taken in the open ar : the principal of that kind are Yzolers, 
Gullifiowers, Panks, Bean-flowers, Lime-tree-bloſſoms, Vine- buds, Honey-ſuck/es, yellow Wall- 
flowers, Mnsk- Roſes, (for other Roſes growing are faſt of their ſmells ) Srrawberry-leaves, 
eſpecially dying, Sweer-briar, principally int ce carly Spring,vild Mint, Lavender flowered ; 
and in the hotter Countries, #renge-tree,Citron-rree,Myrtle,Laxrel: Therefore to walk 
or fit near the breath of theſe Þlanrs would not be negleCted. 

For the comforting of the Heart, we prefer cool ſmels before hot ſmells : therefore 
the bcſt perfume is, cither in the morning, or aboutthe heat of theday, to take an equal 
portion of Vinegar, Roſe-water, and Claret-11ine, andto pour them upon a Fire-pan ſome- 


what heated. 


Neither let us be thought to ſacrifice to our. Mother the farth, though we adviſe, 
that in digging or ploughing the Earth for health, a quantity of claret-wine be poured | 


thereon. 
Orenge-flower-water, pure and good, with a ſmall portion of Roſe-water and bresh wane, 


ſnuffed up into the noſtrils, or put into thenoſtrills with a Springe,aftcr the manner of an 
Errhine, (but not too frequently) ts very good. 

But champing ( though we have no Berel) or holding in the mouth onely of ſuch 
things as cheer the Spirits, (even daily done ) is exceeding comfortable. Therefore 
for that purpoſe make Grains or little cates of Amber-griece, Mwih,, Eignum-Aloes, 
Lignum khodium,0rras Powder,and Roſes; and let thoſe Grarns or Cakes be made up with 
Roſe-water which hath paſſed through alittle Indian Balſam. 

The Yaponrs which ariſing from things inwardly taken do fortific and cheriſh the 
heart ought to have theſe three properties, that they be Friendly, Clear, and Cooling; 
for hot v4poars are naught, and * ne it ſelf/ which is thought to have onely an hearing 
vapour, is not altogether void of an opiate;quality, Now we call thoſe vaporrs ch 
which have more of the vapenr than of the exhalation, and which are not linaaky, or 
fulivigous, or untuous, but moiſt and equal. | 
| Our of that unprofitable rabble of cordials, a few ought to betaken into daily diet : 
inſtead of all, Amber-griece, Saffron, and the grain of Kermes, of the hotter ſort; Roots 
of Bugloſs and Borrage, Citrons, Sweet Lim1ms,and Pearmains, of the colder fort, Alſo that 
way which we faid, both Gold and Pearl; work a good cfteR, not onely within the 
yetns, but in their paſſage, and about the partsncarthe hcart ; namely, by cpoling, with-- 
out any malignant quality. * 

Of Bezoar-ſtone we believe well, becauſe of many trials : but then the manner of 
taking it ought to be ſuch, as the vertue thereof may more eaſily be communicated to 


the ſperirs: therefore we approve not the taking of it in Frerks or Syrwps,' or in Roſe. | 


water, or any ſuch hke ; but onely in wine, Cinnamon-water, or the like diſtilled water, 
but that weak or ſmall, not burning or ſtrong, | 


Of the Afetions we have ſpoken before ; we onely adde this, That every Noble, and | 


Reſolute, and (as they call it) Heroical Defrre, ſtrengrhneth and inlargeth the powers of 
the Heart. And touching the Heart thus much. 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death, 


which were inquired before touching Opium, and Nitre, and the Swbordinates to them 
both, alſo tonching the procarixg of placed ſleep, may likewiſe be referred bithgr. This 
alſo is moſt certain, that the Brars is in ſome ſort in the cuſtody of the Sromaech; and 
therefore thoſe things which comfor: and ſtrengthen the Stomach do help the Brain 
by conſent, and may no leſs be transferred bither. Wewill adde a few Obſervations, 
three Outward, one Inward. 

We would have bathing of the Feet to be often uſed, art leaſt once in a week ; and 
the Bath to be made of Lye with Bay ſalt, and a little Sage, chamomile, Fengel, Sweet- 
| marſoram, and Pepper-wort, with the leayes of 4ngellica green. 

We commendallo a Fume or Suffumigation every morning of dricd Foſemary, Bay- 
leaves dried, and Lignnm-Aloes : for ail ſweet Gums oppreſs the head. 

Eſpecially care muſt be taken that no bor things be applied to the Head outwardly ; 
ſuch are all kind of Spices, the very Nutmeg not excepted : for thoſe hot things we 
debaſe them to the ſoles of the Feer, and would have them applied there onely ; bur a 
light anointing of the Head with #5/, mixed with Roſes, Myrele, and a little Salt and Saf- 
fron, we much commend, 

Not forgetting thoſe things which we have before delivered touching Opiares, Nitre, 
and the like, which ſo much condenſe the Ferirs ; we think it not impertinent to that 
effe&t, that once in fourteen days broth be taken in the morning with three or four grains 


Ir 


As for the 2rain, wherethe Seatand Court of the Animal ſpirits is kept, thoſe things | 


| 


| 
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of (aſtorenm, and a little Angelica-ſeed, and Calamm, which both fortifie the Brain, and 
in that aforeſaid denſity of the ſubſtance of the ſpirits, ( ſo neceſſary to long life ) adde | 
| alſo a vivacity of morzon and vigewr to them. 

In handling the Comforters ot the four principal Bowels, we have propounded thoſe 
things which are both proper and choice , and may fafcly and conveniently be tran. 
ferred into Diets and Regiment of Life : for variety of «Medicines is the Daughter of 
fgnorance ; and it is not more truc, that many Deſhcs have cauſed many Diſeaſes, as the 
Proverb is, than this is true, that many CAledicines have canſed few Cures, Andtouch- 
ing 4: Operation upon the principal Bowels for their Extruſion of Aliment , thus 
muc 
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The Operation upon the Outward Parts for their 
eAttrationof Aliment. 6. 


The Hiſtory. 


Lthough a good Concolion performed by the Inward Parts be the principal to- 
wards a perfect Alimentation ; yet the Actions of the Outward Parts ought | 
alſo to concur ; that like as the Inrard Faculty ſendeth forth and extruderh the 

| Aliment, ſo the Facnlty of the Outward Parts may call forth and attract the ſame: and 
the more weak the Faculty of Concoftion ſhall be, the more need isthere of a concurring | 
help of the Artrattive Faculty. : 

A ftrong Attrattion of the outward parts is chiefly cauſed by the motion of the Body, 
by which the parts being heatedand comforted, do more chearfully call forthand atrrat# 
the Aliment unto themlelves. 

But this isimoſt of all to be foreſeen and avoided,that the ſame motion and heat which 
calls the new juice to the members, doth not again deſpoil the member of that juice 


| 
wherewithit had been before refreſhed. 


—  — 


Frications uſed in the morning ſerye eſpecially to this /ntention : but this muſt 
evermore accompany them, thar after the Frigation the part be lightly anointed with 
Oil, leſt the Attrition of the outward parts make them by Perſpiration dry and 
juiceleſs. 


The next is Exerciſe, (by which the parts confricate and chafe themſelyey) fo - | 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


a. 


-perience ; and beſides, we bave _—_ opinion of it, leſt, through the venemous 


- 


be moderate, and which (as was noted before) is not ſwift, noc to the utmoſt ſtrength, 
nor unto wearineſs. But in Exerciſe and Frication there is the ſame reaſorfand caution; 
that thefody may not —_ or exhale too much : Therefore Exerciſe is better in 
the operair than inthe houle, and better in Winter thanin Summer ; and-again, Exer- 
ciſe is not onely to be concluded with Union, as Frication is , but in vehement Ex- 
erciſes Union is to be uſed both in the beginning and in the end, as it was ancicntly 
to Champions, 

That Exerciſe may reſolve either the ſpirits or the juices as little as may be, it is 
neceſfary that it be uſed when the ſtomach is not altogether empty : andtherefore that 
it may not be uſed upon a full ſtomach, ( which. doth much concern health) nor yet 
upon an empty ſtomach , (which doth no leſs concern long lite) it is beſt to take a 
breakfaſt in the morning, not of any Phyſical Drugs, or of any Liquots- or of Raifins, 
or of Figs, or the like; butof plain Meat and Drink, yet that very ligtt;and ia mogerarc 

uantity. f 2 1 
, Exerciſe uſed for the irrigation of' the members; ought to be equal to all the-mem 
bers ; not (as Socrates ſaid ) that the Legs ſhould move, and the Arms: ſhould reſt, or 
on the contrary ; but that all the parts may participate of tne motion; ' And it'is alto 
gether requiſite to long life, that the Body ſhould neyerabide long in one poſture, but 
that every half hour; at leaſt, it changethe poſture, ſaving onely in ſleep: . 

Thoſe things which are uſed to Mortification may be transferred to YVivification : for 
both Hair: ſhirts, and Scourgings, and all yexations of the outward parts, do fortific the 
Attractive force of them, | | 

Cardan commends Nettling, even to let out Melancholh : but of this we have no ex- 


quality of the 2 ecele, it may with oftcn uſe breed Itches and other diſeaſes of the skin: 
And touching the Operation upon the Ontward Parts for their Attraftion of Aliment 
thus much. | 


—— 


The Operation upon the «Aliment it ſelf for 
the In/muation thereof. 7. 


The Hiſtory. 


former than a Phyſician ; or howſoever it may be good for perſeryation of 
health, yet it is hurtful to length of life, by reaſon that a various mixture of 
Altments, and ſomewhat heterogeneous, finds a paſſage into the veins and juiccs of the 
body more lively and chearfully than a ſimple and homogeneous diet doth ; beſides, it 
is more forcible to ſtir ip Apprrere, which is the ſpur of Digeſtion,* (Fheretorewe 
allow botha. full Table, and a continual changing of Diſhes, according to:the Seaſons of | 
the year, or upon other occaſions. © | 

Alſo that opinion. of the Simplicity of Meats without Sawces is but a fimplicity of 
judgment ; for good and well-choſen f£awces are the molt wholeſome preparation of. 
e Meats, and conduce both to health and to long life. ; : 

It muſt be ordered, that with Mcats hard of digeſtion be canjoyned ſtrong Liquors 
and Sawces that may penetrate and make way ; but with Meats'more cafie of digeſti- 
on, ſmaller Liquorsand fat Sawces. | 

Whereas we adviſed before, that the firſt Dranghrat Supper (ſhould be taken warm ; | 
now we adde, that for the preparation of the ſtomach, a good draught of that Liquor 
( to which every man is moſt accuſtomed) be taken warm half- an hour before meat 
alſo, but a little ſpiced; toplcaſe the taſte. | Fra | | 

The preparation of Meats, and Bread; and Drinks, that they may be rightly hand- 
led, and in order to: this Intention, is. of exceeding great moment howſocyer itmay | 
ſeem a Mechanical thing, and favouring of the Kitchin and Buttery ; yet it is of more | 


conſequence than thoſe Fables of Gold and precious Stbnes,and the like, 5 | 
. | Cc 


T; vulgar reproof touching many Diſhes doth rather become a ſevere Re. 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death: 

The moiſtaing of the juices of the body by a moiſt preparation of the aliment, is a 
' childiſh thing ; it may be ſomewhat available againſt the feryours of diſcaſes, bur it is 

altogether averſe to roſcid alimentation. Therefore boiling of meats, as concerning 
; our Intention, is farinferiour to roaſting, and baking, and the/like. 
' Roaſting ought to be with a quick fire, and ſoon diſpatched ;; not with a dull fire, and 
; in longtime. | 

All ſolid fleſhes ought to be ſerved in, not altogether freſh, but ſomewhat pow- 

+ dered or corned; the leſs Salt may be ſpent at the table with them, or. none at all: 
| for Salt incorporated with the meat before is better diſtributed in the body, then eaten 
| withitatthe table, | | 
| There would be brought into uſe ſeveral and good Macerations, and Infuſions of 
| Meats in convenient Liquors, before the roaſting of them: the like whereof ate ſome- 
| time inuſebefore they bake them, andin the Pickles of ſome Fiſhes, | 
| But beatings, and as it were ſcourgings, of fleſh-meats befote they be boiled, would 
work no ſmall mattcr. We ſee it is confeſſed that Partrridges and Pheaſants killed with 
an Hapk,, alſo Bucks and Stags killed in Hunting, (if they ſtand not out too long, cat 
| better even to the taſte ; and ſome Fiſhes ſcourged and beaten, become more tender 
| and wholſome ; alſo hard and ſour Pears, and ſome other Fruits, grow ſweet withrow- 
| ling them. It were good to practife ſome ſuch beating and bruiſing ofthe harder kinds 
| of Flethes before they be broughtto the fire ; and this would be one of the beſt prepa- 


FIT 
\ rations of all. 


Bread a little leyened, and very little ſalted, is beſt, and which is baked in an Oven 

| throughly hcated,and not with a faint hear, 
| Thepreparation of Drinks in order to my life ſhallnot exceed one Precept. And 
| as touching warer- drinkers we haye nothing to ſay ;'fucha diet (as we faid before) may 
| prolong lite to an indifferent term, but to no eminent length : bat in other Drinks, that 
are full of ſpirit, (ſuch as are # ine, Ale, Mead, andthelike) this one thing isto be ob- 
ſerved and purſucd, as the ſum of all, That the parts of the Liquor may be exceeding 
thin and ſubtil, and the Spiree exceeding mild. This is hard to be done by 4ge alone, 
for that makes the parts a let moreſubrtil, but the ſpirits much more ſharp and eager: 
therefore of the Infuſrons in the Veſlels of ſome fat ſubſtance, which may reſtrain the 
acrimony of the ſpirits, counſel hath been given before, There is alſo another way 
; without Infuſion or e Mixture : this is, that the Liquor might be continually agitated, 
' either by carriage upon the Water, or by carriage by Land, or by hanging the vel- 
' ſels upon lincs, and daily ſtirring them, or ſome fach other way : for itis certain that 
.. this local metion doth both ſubuilize the parts, and doth ſo incorporate and compatt the 
| ſpirits with the parts, that they have no leiſure to turn to ſowrneſs, Which is a kind of 
. pmtrefattion, , 

i: But in extrcam old age ſuch a pteparation of meats is to be made as may be almoſt in 
' the middle way to c/y/uws. And touching the D:ſtil{ations of Meats,they are mere toys ; 
; forthe Natritve part, at leaſt the beſt of it, doth not aſcend in Yapowrs. 

| The incorporating of meat and drink before they meet in the ſtomach is a degree 
' to Chylus : therefore let Chickens, or Partridges, or Pheaſants, or the like, be taken 
[and boiled in water with a little falr, then let them be cleanſed and dried, after- 
! ward let them be infuſed in 44»ſt or Ale before it hath done working, with a little 

Srpar. | © 
| NA Grazies of meat, and the mincings of them ſmall well ſcaſon'd, are good for 
old perſons ; and the rather, for that they are deſtituted of the office of their Teethin 


chewing, which is a principal kind of preparation. 


—_— 


meat) there are three things which may conduce thereunto; Firſt, that new Teeth may 


an inward and powerful reſtauration of the body. Secondly, that the Faws be ſo con- 
firmed by duc 4/ſtringents,that they may in ſome ſort ſupply the office of the Teeth; which | 
may poſſibly be effe&ted. Thirdly, thatthe meat be 1o prepared, that there ſhall be no 
need of chewing : which remedy is ready at hand, ; 

. We have ſome thought alſo touching the Quantity of the meat and drink, that the 
ſame taken in a larger quantity at ſome times is good for the irrigation of the body ; 
therefore . both __ Feaſtings and free Drinkzngs ate not altogether to be inhibired. | 

c 


And touching 
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And as tor the helps of that defe&, ( namely, of the ſtrength of Teeth to grind the | 


put forth ; that which ſcems altogether difficult, and cannot be accompliſhed without | 
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&peration upon the Alimenrs and the Preparation oftliem, thus much. } 
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E | The Operation upon the laſt «Act of Aſcimilatioh. 8, 


TP Ockin the laſt A of Aſſimilation ( wnto which the three Operations immediate ly 
a . preceeding chiefly tend ) our advice ſhall be brief and ſingle: and the thuig it ſelf ra- 
| ther xeeds Expligation, than any variona Ewles, | 


| r, : is certain, that all bodies are endued with ſomedefire of Aſſemilating thoſe thirigs 


" 
, 


; Which-are next.them,.. This the rare and pneumatical bodics, as Flame, Spirit, 4:r, 
| | {> airiorm generouſly and with alacrity.: onthe contrary, thoſethat carry a groſs and 
| tang! le bulk about them, do but weakly, in regard that the deſire of afſizrilairig other 
| | E214 things is; boundin by: a ſtronger deſire of Reſt,and containing themſelves from Motrop. 
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|  Agally it is E<A« —, that the deſire of aſſimilating being bound, as wefaid, in a Gros 
body, and made uneffeCtual, is ſomewhat freed and ſtirred up by the heat and neighbowr- 
ing ſpirit, Jo that it is then aRuated :. which is the onely cauſe why Jnanimates afini- 
late not, and Animates aſſimilate. | 

Zo This alſo is certain, that the harder; the Conſiltence of the body is, the more doth 
| that body ftand in need of a greater heat to prick forward the af/izilation : which falls 


outill for old men, becauſe in them the partsare more obſtinate, and the heat weaker ; 
and therefore either the obftinacy of their parts is ts be ſoftned, or their heat increaſed. 
And as touching the Malac:ation or mollifying of the members, we ſhall ſpeakafteryard, 


Re ee 


| having alſo formerly -propounded many things which pertain to the prohibiting and | 

| PEryentng of this Kiba of hardneſs. For the other, touching the increafing of the | 
cat, we will now deliver a lrngle recept, after we haye firſt aſſumed this 4xtoz. | 
4+ The At of :fſmulation ( whichy..as we faid, is excited by the heat circumfuſed) is | 


a motion exceeding accurate, ſubtile, and in little ; now all ſuch motions do then | 


come to their yigour, when the local Metion wholly ceaſeth which diſturbeth it, * For 


the Motion of Separationinto homageneal. parts, which is in Milk, that the Cream ſhould 


| 

| ſwim above, and the Whey, ſink $0 the bottom, will neyer work, if the Milk benever 
| ſo little agitated ; neither will any Patrefattion. proceed in Water or mixt Bodies, if 
| 


the ſame be in continual Local Morion. - So then, from this Aſſumption we will conclude 
this for the preſent Inquiſition. | 
5 | The Ad it ſelf of aſſimilation is chiefly accompliſhed in Sleep and Reſt, eſpecially 
| towards the morning, the diſtribution being finithed. Therefore we have nothing 
elſe to adviſc, but that men keep themſelves hot intheir fleep ; and further,that towards 
| the morning there be uſed ſome Anointing, or ſhirt tinted with Oil, ſuchas may gently 
ſtir up heat, and after that to fall aſleep again. And touching the laſt 45 of 4/imrlation | 


thus much. | 


—  - 


| 


be —_— upon the Inteneration of that which begins to, 
| be Arefied, or thee Malaciſſation of the Body, 9. | 


| P JE have inquired formerly touching the Inteneration from within, which is done by | 
| | yy it Carew: — ROLES 2 Datetes ok the 
T many n'maings ana Circuits, 4s.well of Altmentation as of Detaining the Spirit 
| | frons iſſuing forth, and therefore is accompliſhed lowly. TI ow we are to inquire touching | 
| that Intencration/whith is from without, and is effetted, as it were, ſwddenly ; or touching | 
F the Malaciifation a»d Suppling of the Body. | | 
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| 
_ | . Notwithſtanding, this cutting into pieces ſeems, in ſome ſort, to be uſcful ; not 
', with a knite,*but with judgment. * For whereas the Conliſtence of the Bowels and 
|' Parts is very diverſe, it is needfull that the 1nteneration of them both be nor effeftcd ttc 
| lame way, but that there be a Curedeſigned of each in particular, beſides thoſe things 
which pertain to the Intencration of the whole maſs of the Body ; of which, notwith- 
| ſtanding, in the firſt place. 
"This Operation ( if perhaps it be within our power) is molt likely to be done by 
| Baths, Un&ions, and the like ; concerning which theſe things that follow are to be 
| obſerved. | 
\ We muſt not be too forward in boping to accompliſh this matter from the Exam- 
ples 'of.thoſe things which we ſee done in the Imbrbitions and Macerations of inani- 
mates, by which they arc intenerated, whereof we introduced ſome inſtances before : 
For this kind of operation is more eafic upon [nanimates, becauſe they attract 
and ſuck in the Liquor ; but upon the bodies of Living , creatures it is har- 
der, ' becauſe in them the motion rather tendeth outward and to the Circam- 
ference... 

Therefore the Emollient Baths which are in uſe do little good, but on the contrary 
| hurt, 'becauſe they rather draw forth chan make,entrance, and reſolve the ſtructure of 
the body rather than conſolidate it. 

The Baths and Unttzens which may ſerve to thepreſent operation (namely, of Inte- 
\ nerating the body truly and really) ought to have three properties, 
[- The firſt _ principal is, That they conliſt of thoſe ztsngs which in their whole 
| ſubſtance are- like unto the body and fleſh of man, and which have a feeding and nurſing 
| virtue from without. | 

"The ſecond is, That they be mixcd with ſuch things as through the ſ#brilty of their 
| port may make entrance, and {o infinuate and conveigh their noxnr:/hing virtue into the 

ody. | 
The third is, That they receive ſome mixture (though much inferiour to the reſt) 
of ſach things as are Aſtringent ; 1 mean not ſour or tart things , but unuous and 
comforting ; -that while the other two do operate, the exhaling out of the body, which 
deſtroyeth the virtue of the things sntenerating, may (as mock as is poſſible) be pro- 
hibited ; and the motion to the inward parts, by the Aftri&#:on of the skin and cloſing 
| of the paſſages, may be promoted and furthered. —_ 

That which is moſt con[#bſtantral to the body of man is warms Blond, either of mani, 
or of ſome other living creature : but the device of Ficinus, touching the ſucking'of | 
blowd our of the arm of a wholeſome young man, for the reſtauration of ftrengeh in 
old men, is very frivolous ; for that which nouriſheth from within ought no way to 
be equal,or homogeneal to the body-nouriſhed, þut in ſome ſor: inferiour and ſubor- 
dingtc,.-that it may be converted : but in things applied outwardly, by how much the 
| ſubſtance is liker, by ſo much the conſent is better. | 

| It hath been anciently received, that a #ath made of the blond of Infants will cure the 
Lepreſie, and heal the fleth already putrefi'd;; inſomuch that this thing hath begot envy 
towards: ſyme Kings from the common people, | | 

lt is reported that Heraclirme, for cure of the Dropſie, was put into the warm belly of an 

Ox newly {lain, 1 
| 'Theyuſe the bloud of Kitlins warm to cure the diſeaſ> called St, vLuthony's Fire, and 
to reſtore the fleſh and skin. vo 

An Arworother Member newly cutoff, or that upon ſome other occaſion willnort 
leave bleeding, is with good ſucceſs put into the belly of ſome creatures newly ripped np, 
for it wocketh potently to ſtanch the bloud ; the blonudof the member cut off by con- 
ſent ſucking in, and vehemently drawing to it ſelf, the warms bloud of the creature ſlain, 
whereby it ſelf is ſtopped and retireth. | | 

It is much uſed in extreme and deſperate diſeaſes to. cut in two young Pigeons, yet 
living , and apply them to the ſoles of the feer, and to ſhift them one after another, | 
| whereby ſometime there followeth a wonderful eaſe. This is imputed vulgarly as if 
they ſhould draw down the malignity of the diſcaſe ; but howlſoeyer, this application | 
goeth to the Head, and comforteththe Animal Sprrits. . 

. But theſe 6loudy Baths and Unitions ſeem to us fluttiſh and odious: let us ſearch | 
El others, which perhaps have leſs loathſomeneſs in them, and yet no leſs 
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The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Next unto warm Bloud, things alike in ſubFRance to the Body of a man are natritives ; 
fat fleſhes of Oxen, Swine, Dear ; Oifters amonglt Fiſhes; Milk, Butter, Yolks of 
Eggs, Flower of Wheat, ſweet wine, cither Sugred, or before it be fined. 

Such things as we would have mixed to make'impreſſion are, inſtead of all, Sales, 
eſpecially Bay-ſait ; alſo Wine (when it is full of Spirit ) maketh entrance, and is an 
excellent Conyoy. 

Aſftringents of that kind which we deſcribed, namely, un&uous and comfortable 
things, are Saffron, eMaſtick , e Myrrhe, and « Myrtle. berries. | 

Of theſe parts, in our judgment, may very well be made ſuch a Bath as we deſign : 
Phyſiciansand Poſterity will findout better things hereafter. 

| But the Operation will be much better and more powerful, if ſuch a Bath as we haye 
propounded ( which we holdto be theprincipal matter ) be atteaded with a fourfold 
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Conrſe and order. | 
Firſt, that there BY before the Bath a Frication of the body, and an Anointing with 


Oil, with ſome thickning ſubſtance, that the virtue and moiſtning heat of the Bath may 
pierce the body, and notthe watry part of the Liquor. Then let the 2arh follow, for 
the ſpace of ſometwo hours, After the Fath, let the body be Emplaiſtered with £Ma- 
flick, Myrrhe, Tragacanth, Diapalma; and Saffron ; that the perſpiration of the body 
may ( as much as is poſſible ) be inhibited, till the ſupple marrer be by degrees turngd 
into ſo/xd: This to be continued for the ſpace of twenty four hours or more. Laſtly, 
the Emplaiſterin being removed, let there be an anointing with 0: mixed with Salt and 
Saffron. And let this 3ath, together with the Emplaiitermg and Unttion, (as before) 
be renewed every fifth day. This alaciſſation or ſuppling of the body be continued 
for one whole month, 

Alſo during the time of this Malaciſation, we hold it uſeful and proper,and accord. 
ing to our intention, that men nouriſh their bodies well, and keep out of the cold air, 
and drink nothing but warm drink. 

Now this is one of thoſe things ( as we warned in general in the beginning ) 
whereof we have made no trial by Experiment, but onely ſet it down out of our 
—_ and leyelling at the end : For having ſet up the Mark, we deliver the Light to 
others. 

' Neither ought the warmrbs and cherifhings of living bodies to be negleQed, Ficings 
faith, -and that ſcrioufly enough, That the laying of the young Maid in Davies boſom 
was wholſome ſor him, bus it came too late. He Dould alſo have added, That the young 
Haid, after the manner of the Perſian Virgins, ought ro haye been anointed with Afyrrhe, 
and ſuch like, not for deliciouſneſs,” but to increaſe the virtue of this cheriſhing by a 
living body. | 

5 1." in his extream old age, by the advice of a Phyſician, a Few, did con» 
tinually apply young Boys to his ſtomach and belly, for warmth and cheriſhing: alſo 
ſome old men lay Whelps (creatures of the hotteſt kind) cloſe to their ſtomachs cyery 
night. 
here hath gone a report, almoſt undoubted, and that under ſeveral names, of cer- 
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tain men that had great Noſes, who being weary of the derifion of people, have cut 
off the bunches or hillocks of their Noſes, and then making a wide gath in their arms, 
have held their Noſes in the place for a certain time, and ſo brought forth fairand come. 
ly Noſes : Which if it be true, it ſhews plainly the conſent of feſh unto fleſh, eſpecially 
in live fleſhes, | 

. Touching the particular Inteneration of the principal Bowels, the Stomach, Lungs, Lover, 
Heart, Brain, Marrow of the Back-bone, Guts, Reins, Gall, Veins, arteries, Nerves,C arts- 
lages, Bones,the Inguifition and Direfion would be too long ſecing we now ſet not forth 
a Prattick , but certain Indications to the Prattick, | 
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The Operation upon the Purging away of old Fuice,and Sup- 
plying of new Fuice , or of Renovation by Turns, 10. 


| 


The Hiſtory. | | 
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ſpoken of before ; yet becauſe this Operation is one of the principal, we will | 
| handle them over again more at large. | 

It 18 certain that Draxght-Oxen which have been wornout with working, being put 
into freſh and rich paſtures, will gather tender and young fleſh again : and this will ap= 
pear even to the taſte and palat ; ſo that the 1nreneratzon of fleſh is no hard matter. 
Now it is likely that this Jatexeration of the fleſhbeing often repeated, will in time reach 
tothe /nteneration of the Bones and Membranes,and like parts of the body. 

Ir is certain that Diets which are now much in uſe, principally of Gxaracxm, and of 
| Sarſaperilla, China, and Saſſafras, if they be continued for any time, and accordingto 
ſtrict rules, do firſt atrenuate the whole juice of the body, and after conſume it and, 
drink it up. Which is moſt manifeſt, becauſe that by theſe Diets the French-Pox, | 
when it is grown cven to an hardneſs, and hath caten up and corrupted the very mar- 
row of the body, may be effeually cured. And further, becauſe it is manifeft that 
| men who by thcſe diets are brought to be exzream lean, pale, and as it were ghoſts, 
will ſoon after become fat, well-coloured, and apparently young again. Wherefore 
we are abſolutely of opinion, that ſach kind of diets in the decline of age, being uſed 
every year, would be very uſeful to our Intention ; like the old skin or ſpoil of Ser- 

ents. 

We do confidently affirm, ( neither let any man reckon us among thoſe Hereticks 
which were called Cathars ) that often Pwrges, and made even familiar tothe body,are 
more available tolong life than Exerciſes and Sweats : and this muſt needs be fo, it that 
be held, which is already laid for aground, That Unions of the body, and Oppletion 
of the paſſages from without, and Excluſion of air, and Detaining of the ſpirit within 


. L though thoſe things which weſhall hereſet downihave been, for themoſt pare, 
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the mals of the body, do much conduce to loug life. For it is moſt certain, that by 
' Sweats and outward Perſpirations not only res, "61 and cxcrementitious vapours 
are exhaled and conſumed, but together with them the juices alſo'and good Pirits, 
which are not ſo cafily repaired? bur in Perget (unleſs they be very immoderate) it is 
not ſo, ſecing they work principally upon the Humors. But the belt Purges for this 
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| Intention arethoſe which aretaken immediately beforemeat, becauſe they dry the body 


leſs ; and therefore they mult be of thoſe Purgers which do leaſt trouble the belly, 


Theſe Intentions of the Operations which we have propounded ( as we conceive) art 
moſt true, the Remedies farthful ro the Intentions. Neither is it credible to be told ( at 
though not a few of theſe Remedies may ſeem but vulgar} with what care and chorge they | 
have been examined by us, that they might be ( the Intention not at all :mpeached) both 
| ſafe and effettnal Experience, no dowbt, will both werifie and frowes theſe matters» 
And ſuch, in all things, are the works of every prudent counſel, that they are A 
rable in their EffeQts, Excellent alſo in their Order , but ſeeming Vulgar in the Way | 
and Means. La 
+ 
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way they all end, eſpecially in thoſe Deaths which are cauſed by Indigence of Nature 
rather than by Violence : although ſomething of this latter alſo muſt be inſerted, becauſe 


of tht conne x10n of things. . \ . 


| ſimple ſubſtance, the Spirit a compounded, inſomuch that if it approach ſomewhat too 
| ' near to a flamy nature, it overthraweth it ſelf. | 


noted, much more the Spore. 


a Candle _— a Glaſs caſt over it; for the Air being dilated by the heat, doth con. 


trude and thru 
and fires on hearths will not flarie if the'fucl be thruſt cloſe together without any ſpace 


for the flame to break forth, 
hard with the Tongs or the foot, it is ſtreight extinguiſhed. 


Brain , it cauſcth ſudden death , becauſe the Spirit hath no room to moye it 
ſelf. 


within the Ventricles of the Brain. 


motion, . 


poiſons, which work. ( as they callit) by a ſpecifical malignity ; for they ſtrike a loath- 
ing into the Spirit, that the ſpirit will no more moye it ſelf, nor riſe againſt a thing ſo 


much deteſted. 


ſeeing the ſpirit is not oncly oppreſſed with over. much condenſing, or the malignity + 
of the vapour, ( as-in Opizms and malignant poiſons ) but alſo with the abundance of } 


the Vapours. 


| meflage) cauſe ſudden death. 

| ©. Norvnely ovcr-much Compreſſion, but alfo over-much Dilatation of the ſpirit, is 
| deadly,” | 

E Joys exceſſive and.ſudden have bereft many of theirlives. 


VG 
| drath*followeth : and this happens by the mere flight of Yacxwm within the body, 


| all*rhe*parts moving to fill the .cm 


 rfiefyſeſves. For as for flow fluxes © A. | 
; of *npurifhment ,., not to the diffuſion of the ſpirits. And touching the motion 


| | 
| of the Tpirit ſo far,” cither compreſſed or diffuſed, that it bringeth death, thus 


much. 


ſadden death, as in all ſuffocation or ſtrangling. Now itſcems this matter is not ſo | 
much to be referred to the impediment of Motion , as to the impediment of Refri- | 
geration ; for air over-hot, thqugh, attracted freely, doth no leſs ſuffocate than if 
breathing were hindred ; ,'as it 1s un thera "who. have been Tometime ſuffocated with 

burning coals, or with char-coal, or with walls newly plaiſtered in cloſe chambers | 
{where a fire is made : which kind of death 1s _ to have been the end of the 


97" 0pm | Tovinnin,-" Fhe like happeneth from dry 


The Hiſtory. 


He living Spirit ſtands in need of three things that it may ſubſiſt ; (onvenient 
| - Motion, Temperate Refrigeration, and Fit eAliment. Flame ſcems to ſtand in 
need but of two of theſe, namely , Motion and Aliment ; becauſc Flame is a 


Alſo Flame by a greaterand ſtronger Flame is extinguiſhed and ſlain, as 4riſtorte well 
Flame, if it be much compreſſed and ſtreidhtned,.is extinguiſhed : as we may ce in. 


together the Flame, andſo lefeneth it, and in the end extinguiſherh it; 


Alſo things fired are extinguiſhed with compreſſion ; as if you preſs a burning coal 


But to come to the Spirit : if Bloud or Phlegm get into the Ventricles of the 


Al'o a great blow on the head induceth ſudden death, the Spirits being ſtreightned 
Opium and other ſtrong Stwpefattives do ceagulate the Spirit, and deprive it of the 
A venemous Vapour, torally abhorred by the ſpirit,cauſeth ſudden death : as in deadly 


Alſo extrenie Drunkenneſs or extreme Feeding ſometime cauſe ſudden death, 


Extreme Grief or Fear, eſpecially if they be ſudden, (as it is in a fad and unexpeed 


Fexeer Evacuations,as when they cut men for the Drepſie, the waters flow forth 
antly ; much more in grcat and ſudden fluxes of bloud oftentimes preſent 
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ty places, and amongſt the reſt the ſpirits | 
f blood, this matter pertains uo the indigence 


We muſt come next to the want of Refrigeration. Stopping of the breath cauſeth 


over heated, which was pra | 


imthe-killing of Reva, wife ro (orftantine the Great. | 
:drnis a) very time which Nature taketh to repeat the' breathing , and in | 
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' which ſhe defireth to expel. the toggy air drawn into the Lungs, and to take in new, 
| ſcarce the third part of a minute, | 
/ Again, the beating of the /#{ſe, and the motion of the S1ſtole and Diaſtole of the 
' heart, are three times quicker than that of breathing ; inſomuch that if it were poſſi- 
: ble that that motion of the heart could be ſtopped without ſtopping the breath, death 
; would follow more ſpedily thereupon than by ſtrangling, / 
. Notwithſtanding, uſe and cuſtom prevail much in this natural ation of breathing ; 
; aSitis in the Delian Divers and Fiſhers for Pearl, who by long uſe can hold their breaths 
| at leaſt ten times longer than other men can do. : 
Amongſt living Creatures,cven of thoſe that haye Lungs, there are ſome that are able 
to hold their breaths a long time, and othersthat cannot hold them ſo long, according 
! as they need moreor leſs refrigeration. 
| Fiſhe need leſs refrigeration than Terreſtrial (reatares, yet ſome they need, and 
| take it by their Gills. And as Terreſtrial Creatures cannot bear the air that is too 
| = or too cloſe z ſo Fiſhes are ſuffocated in waters if they be totally and long 
| frozen. 
; If the Spirit be aſſaulted by another heat greater than it ſelf, it is diſſipated and de- 
ſtroyed ; for it cannot bear the proper heat without refrigeration, much lefs can it 
| bear another heat which is far ſtronger, This is to be ſeen in barnino- Fevers, where 
! the heat of the putrefied humours doth exceed the native heat, eyen to cxtin&tion or 
diſſipation. | 
The want alſo and uſe of Sleep is referred to Refrigeration. For Motion doth atte- 
nuate and rarific the ſpirit, and doth ſharpen and increaſe the heat thereof ; contra- 
; rily, Sleep ſetleth and reſtraineth the motion and gadding of the ſame : for though 
| Sleep doth ſtrengthen and advance the aRions of the parts and of the liveleſs ſpi- | 
| 


rits, and all that motion which is to the circumference of the body z yet it doth in 
great part quiet and ſtill the proper motion of the living Spirit, Now flecp regu- | 
| larly is duc unto humane nature once within four and twenty hours, and that for fix 
or fiyc hours at the lcaſt : though there are, cven in this kind, ſometimes miraclcs of | 
Nature; as it is recorded of 4ecenas, that he ſlept not for a long time befote his 
' death. And as touching the want of Refrigeratron for conſerving of the 5pirit thus 
much. 
As concerning the third Jnd:gence, namely of Aliment, it ſeems to pertain rather to | 
the parrs than to the /iving Spi1tt ; for a man may eaſily believe that the livin Cpirit 
| ſubfiſteth in Identity, not by ſucceſſion or renovation. And as for the reaſonable Soul 
| in man, itisabove all queſtionthatir is not engendred of the Soul of the Parents, nor 1s | 
' repaired, nor can die, They ſpeak of the Narnral sprree of living Creatures, and alſo 
of Vegetables, which difters from that mther Soul eſſentially and formally. For out of 


the contuſion of theſe thatſame tranſmigration of Souls, and innumerable other devices 


of Heathens and Hereticks have procecded, 
' The Body of man doth regularly require Renovation by Aliment every day, and a 
' body in health can ſcarce endure faſting three days together; notwithſtanding uſe and 
| cultome will do much even in this cafe : but in ſickneſs faſting is leſs grievous to the } 
: body. Alſo Sleep doth ſupply fomewhat to nouriſhment ; and on the other fide 
, _—_ doth require it more abundantly. Likewiſe there haye ſome been found 

who (uſtained themſelves (almoſt to a miracle in nature) a very long time without 
meat or drink, , 
þ Dead Bodies. if they benot intercepted by putrefattion, will ſubliſt a long time with- 
| out any notableeAbſumption ; bur Living bodies not above three days, (as we faid) un- 
| leſs they be repairedyby nouriſhment : which theweth that quick 4bſu#mption to be 
| the work of the (:24nf Spirit, which cither repairs it ſelf , or puts the parts into a ne- 
| ceflity of being repaircd, or both, This is teltificd by thatalſo which was noted a little 
| before, namely, that /rving creatures may ſubſilt ſomewhat the longer without Aliment | 
' if they ſleep: now ſleep is nothing cl{e but a reception and retirement of the living | 
| Spire intoit (elf. "0 
| An abundant and continual eflu.vion of blood, which ſometimes happeneth in 
the Hemorrhoides , ſometimes in vomitting of blood, the inward Veins being | 
unlocked or broken, ſometimes by wounds, caufcth ſudden' death, in regard that 
the bloud of the Yeins miniſtreth to the Arteries , and the bloud of the ,Lrreres | 
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plucked out. But there is a more certain tradition of a man, who being 
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| a day, and yet the body aboundethnot much. In like manner, though the ſpirit be re. 


| its own proper nature, but becauſe «t liveth amongit enemies, for Flame within Flame 


ſelf thus much, 


from the Heart ; Convmlſion, and the extreme labour of the Pnlſe; for,as for the deadly 


aſunder, , inſomuch that Country people think that the parts ſtrive to joyn togerher 


oy degrees lower and lower, for the fpace, as I remember, of ſevenor eightminutes. 
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The quantity of meat and drink which a man, eating two mealsa day, receivethiinta; | 
his body is not ſmall ; much more than he voideth again either by ſtool, or by urine;' 
or by ſweating. You will ſay, No marye], ſecing the remainder goeth into the juites 
and ſubſtance of the body. It is true ; but conſider then that this addition is made twice: 
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paired, yet it grows not exceſſively in the quantity. : 
It doth no good to baye the Alimentready, in a degree removed, butto have irof that | 


kind, and fo prepared and ſupplied that the ſpirit may work upon it : for the ſtaff of 
a Torch alone will not maintain the flame, unleſs it be fed with wax, neither can men 
live upon herbs alone. And from thence comes the Inconcoftton of old age, that though | 
there be fleſh and bloud, yet the fpirit is become ſo penurious and thing and the 
juices and bloud ſo heartleſs and obſtinate , that they hold no proportion to Mi- 
mentation. 

Let us now caſt up the accounts of the Needs and Indigences, according to the ordi. 
nary and uſual could of nature. The Spirit hath-need of opening and moving it ſelf 
in the Yentricles of the Brain and Neryes even continually, of the motion of the Hears 
eycry third part of a moment, of breathing every moment, of ſleep and nouriſhment 
once within three days, of the power of nouriſhment commonly rill eighty years be 
paſt: And if any of theſe Jndigences benegle&ted, Deathenſucth. So there areplainly 
three Porches of Death; Deſtitution of the Spirit in the Moron, in the Refrigeration, 
in tne Aliment. | 

It is an error to think that the Living Spirit ss perpetually generated and extingniſhed, 
a Flame ts, and abideth not any notable time : for even Flame t ſelf is not thus out of 


engureth, Now the Living Spirit liveth among ſt friends, and all due obſcquionſneſs. So 
they, as Flame i a momentany ſubſtance, Air is a fixed ſubſtance, the Living Spirit 5s 


betwixt both, 

Fouching the extinguiſhing ef tFe Spirit by the deſtruftion of the —_ (which 17 
cauſed by Diſeaſes and Violence) we enquire not now, as we foretold in the beginning, al- 
though that alſo endeth in the ſame three Porches. And towching the Form of Death it 


There are two great forerunners of Death, the one ſent from the Head, the other 


Hiccongh, it is a kind of Convulſiox, But the deadly labour of the Palſe hath that 
unuſual ſwiftneſs , becauſe the Hearr at the point of death doth fo tremble , that 
the Syfole and Diaſtole thereof are almoſt confounded. There is alſo conjoyned 
in the Pw/ſe a weakneſs and lowneſs, and oftentimes a great intermiſſion , becauſe 
the motion of the Heart faileth, and is not able to riſe agaiuſt the aſſault, ſtoutly or | 
conſtantly, 2 

The bes roceeding ſigns of Death are , great unquietneſs and toffing in the | 
bed, fumbling with the hands, catching and graſping hard, gnaſhing with the teeth, | 
ſpeaking hollow, trembling of the neather lip, paleneſs of the face, the memory con- | 
fuſed, peechleſs, cold ſweats, the body ſhooting in length, lifting up the white of 
the eye, changing of the whble viſage, (as the noſe ſharp, eyes hollow, cheeks fallen) | 
contraqion and Joabling of the collins in the extreme parts of the body; in ſome, | 
ſhedding of bloud or ſperm, fhricking, breathing thick and ſhort, falling of the nea- 
ther chap, and ſuchlike. 

There follow Death a privation of all ſenſe and motion, as well of the Heart and | 
Arteries as of the Nerves and Joynts, an inability of the body to ſupport it ſelf upright, 
ſtiffneſs of the Neryes and parts, extream coldnefs of the whole body.; aftcr a lietle 
while, putrefaQtion and Rinking. 

Eeles, Serpents and the Inſetta will moye a long time in every part after they are cut | 


apain, Alſo Zirds will flutter a great while after their heads are pulled off ; and'the 
hearts of living creatures will pant a long time after they are plucked out. I remem- | 
ber I have ſecn the heart of one that was bowellcd, as ſuffering tor High Treaſon, that 
being caſt into the fire, leaped at the firſt at leaft a foot and half in height, and after | 


ere is alſo an ancient and credible Tradition of an 0x lowing afterhis bowels were | 
under the | 
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| knew his Maſters manner in ſuch fits } was found in that ſtare : And the like happened 
| in our days in the perſon of a Player, buricd at Cambridge. I remember to have heard 


4 


: hard, bending or wringing the fingers, pulling the hairs of the 


z 


| grow gray and bald ; the Menftruaccaſing, and ability to generation, to grow decrepit 


EA etiley, an old man feels decay in his ſtrength and is flow of motion ; a young man | 
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Exccutioner's hand for high Treaſon, after his Heart was plucked out and inthe Exe- 
cutioner's hand, was heard to utter three or four words of prayer : which therefore 
we ſaid to be more credible than that of the 0x in Sacrifice, becauſe the triends of the 
party ſuffering do uſually give a reward to the Executioner to diſpatch his othce with 
the more moe that they may the ſooner be rid of their pain ; but in Sacrifices we 
ſee no cauſe why the Pricſt ſhould be ſo ſpeedy in his office. 

For reviving thoſe again which fall into ſudden Swooning and Catalepſes of aſtoniſh- 
ments, (in which Fits many, without preſent help, would utterly expire) theſe things 
are uſed ; Putting intro their mouths Water diſtilled of Wine , which they call Hor- 
waters, and Cordial-# aters, bending the body forwards, ſtopping the mouth and noſtrils 

, mand} or head, rubbing 
of the parts, eſpecially the face and legs, ſudden caſting of cold water upon the face, 
ſhrieking our aloud and ſuddenly ; purting &eſe-water to the noſtrils with Vinegar in 
faintings ; burning of Feathers or Cloth in the ſuffocation of the Aorher : but eſpe- 
cially a Frying-pan heated red hot is good in Apoplexes ; alſo a cloſe embracing of the 
body hath helped ſome, = 

I here have been many examples of men in ſhew dead, cither laid out upon the 
cold floor, or carried forth to burial ; nay, of ſome buried in the earth, which not- 
withſtanding have lived again, which bath been found in thoſe that were buried (the 
earth being afterwards opened ) by the bruifing and wounding of their head, through 
the ſtrugling of the body within the Coffin z whereof the moſt recent and memo- 
rable example was that of Joannes Scorus, called the Swbril, and a School. man, who 
being digged up again by his Servant, ( unfortunately abſent at his burial, and who 


of a certain Gentleman, that would nceds make trial in curioſity what men did feel that 
were hanged ; ſo he faſtened the Cordabout kis ncck, raifing himſelf upon a ſtool, and 
then letting himſelf fall, thinking it ſhould be in his power to reeover the ſtool at 
his pleaſure, which he failed in, | an was helped by a friend then preſent. He was 
asked afterward what he felt. ' He ſaid he felrno pain, butfirſt he thought he ſaw before 
his eyes a great fire and burning ; then he thought he ſaw all black and dark ; laſtly 
it turned to a pale blew, or Sea-water green ; which colour is alſo often ſeen by them 
which fall into Swoonings, I have heard alſo of a Phyſician, yet living, who reco- 
yered a man to life which had hanged himſelf, and had hanged half an hour, by Frs- 
cations and hot Baths: And the ſame Phyſician did profeſs, that he made no doubt to 
recover any man that had banged fo long, ſo his Neck were not broken with the firſt 


ſwing. 
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The Differences of Youth and Old eApe. 
| 


He I adder df Man's Body is this, To be conceived,to be quickned in the womb, 

to be born, to ſuck, to be weaned, to feed upon Pap, to put forth Teeth the 
firſt time about the ſecond year of age, to _ to go, to begin to ſpeak, to 

put forth THh the ſecond time abour ſeven years of age, to come to Puberty about | 

twelve or fourteen years of age, to be able for generationand the flowing of the Men- 

ſtrna, to hare hairsabout the legs and arm- holes, to put forth a Beard ; and thus long, 

and ſometimes later, to grow inſtature, to come to full years of ſtrength and agility, to 


and a monſter with threelegs, todie. Mean-whilethe Mind alſo hath certain periods, 
but they cannot be deſcribed by years, as to decay in the «Memory, and the like ; of 
which hereafter. 

The differences of Youth and old ee are theſe : A young man's skin is ſmooth | 
and plain, an old man's dry and wrinkled, eſpecially about the forchead and eyes ; a } 
young man's fleſh is tender and ſoft, an old man's hard; a young man hath ſtrength 


hath 
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hath good digeſtion, an old man bad; a young man's bowels are ſoft and ſucculent, an 
old man's falt and parched ; a young man's body is erect and ſtreight, an old man's 
bowing and crooked ; a young man's limbs are ſteady, an old man's weak and trem- 
bling ; the humours inayoung man are cholerick, and his bloud inclined to heat, in an 
old man phlegmatick and melancholick, and his bloud inclined to coldneſs ; a young 
man ready for the a& of Yen, an old man flow untoit : in a young man the juices 
of his body are more roſcid, in an old man more crude and watecrilh ; the ſpirit in a 
young man plentiful and boiling, in an old man ſcarce and jcjune : a young mar's ſpi- 
rit is denſe and vigorous, an old man's eager and rare ; a young man hath his ſenſcs 
quick and intire, an old man dull and decayed ; a young wan's tceth/ are ſtrong and 
entire, an old man's weak, worn, and faln out; a young man's hair is coloured, an 
old man's (of what colour ſoever it were) gray ; a young man hath hair, an old man 
baldneſs ; a young man's pulſe is ſtronger and quicker, an old man's more confuſed 
and flower; tic diſcaſes of young men are more acute and curable, of old men longer 
and hard to cure; a young man's wounds ſoon cloſe, an old man'slater ; a young man's 
cheeks are of a freſh colour, an old man's pale, or with a black bloud ; a young man: 
is leſs troubled with rheums, an ol& man more. Neither do we know in what things 
old men do improve as touching their body, fave onely ſometime in fatneſs; whercof 
the reaſon is ſoon given, Becauſe old men's bodies do ncither perſpire well, nor aſſimi- 
late well : now Fatneſs is nothing elſe but an exuberance of nouriſhment above that 
which is voided by excrement. or which is pertectly aſſimilated. Alſo ſome oldmen 
improve in the appetite of feeding by reaſon of the ac:d hnmors, though old men digeſt 
worſt, And all theſe things which we have ſaid, Phyſicians negligently enough will 
refer to the diminution of the Natural heat and Radical moiſture, which are things of no 
worth for uſe. This is certain, Drzneſs in the coming on of years doth forego (old 

neſs ; and bodics when they come to the top and ſtrength of heat do decline in Drineſs, 
and after that follows Colaneſs. 

Now we are to conſider the eHfetions of the «Mind. I remember when I was a 
young man, at Poitters in France I converſed familiarly with a certain French-man, a 
witty young man, but ſomething talkative, who afterwards grew tobe a very eminent 
man : he was wont to inveigh againſt the manners of old men, and would ſay, Thar if 
their Minds could be ſeen as their Bodies are, they would appear no leſs deformed. Be- 
ſides, being in love with his own wit, he would maintain, That the vices of old men's 


Minds have ſome correſpondence and were parallel to the putrefaQtions of their Bo- | 


dies : For the drineſs of their skin he would bring in /mpxdence z for the hardneſs of 
their bowels, >nmercifulneſs : for the lippityde of their eyes, an evil Eye and Envy : 
for the caſting down of their eyes, and bowing their body towards the earth , 
eAtheiſm ; ( tor, faith he, they look no more up to Heaven as they are wont ) for the 
trembling of their members, 1rreſolution of their decrees and light /nconſtancy ; for the 


ling of their knees, Fearfalneſs; for their wrinkles, (raftineſs an) Obliqnity: and other 
things which I have forgotten. But to be ſerious, a pogo is modeſt and ſhame. 
fac'd, an old man'sfore-head is hardned ; a young man is full of bounty and mercy, an 
:old man's heart-is brawny ; ayoung man is affected with a laudable emulation, an old 
man with a malignant envy ; a youpg man is inclined to Religion and Devotion, by 
reaſon of his | ovate and inexperience ,of evil, an old man coolcth in piety 


| through the coldneſs of his. charity, and long converſation in evil, and likewiſe | 


through the difficulty of his belief ; a young man's defires are vehcment, anold man's 
moderate ; a young man is light and moveable, an old man more grave @nd conſtant ; 
a young man is given toliberality, and bencficence, and humanity, an old man to co- 
verouſneſs, wiſdom for his own ſelf, and ſeeking his own ends ; a young man is 


| 


' confident and full of hope, an old man diffident and given to ſuſpe& molt things ; a 
| yourg man is gentle and obſequions, an old man froward and diſdainful; a young maty 
1s fincere and open- hearted, an old man cautelous and cloſe ; a young man is given 
to defire great things, an old man to regard things neceſſary ; a young man thinks 
| well of the preſent times, an old man preferrerh times paſt betorethem ; a young man 


|, reverenceth his Superiqurs, an old man is more forward to tax them : 'And many other 


| things, which-pertain rather to Mannersthanto the preſent Inquiſition. Notwithſtand- 
| ing old men, as in ſome things they improve in their Bodies, ſo alſo in their Minds, 


unleſs they be altogether. out of date: namely, that as they are lels apt for inven- 
| tion, 
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tion, ſo they excel in judgment , and prefer ſafe things and ſound things before ſpe- 
cious ; alſo they improye in Garrulity and Oftentation,for they ſeck the truit of ſpeech, | 
| while they arc leſs able for ation : So as it was not abſurd that the Poers feigned old | 


Tithon to be turned into a Graſhopper. | 


| 
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| Oy 4 65 not cauſed, unleſs that which us departed mith by one body paſſeth into 
another. 
The Explication. | 
Here 1s in Nature no Annihilating, or Reducing to Nothing : therefore that which | 
is conſumed is cither reſolved into Air, or turned into ſeme Body adjacent. $0 | 
we ſce a Spider, or Fly, or Ant in Araber, entombedin a more ſtately Monument than | 
Kings are, to be laid up for Eternity, although they be bur tender things, and ſoon | 
diſſipated : But the matter is this, that there 1s no air by, into which they ſhould be | 
reſolved; and the ſubſtance of the Amber 1s ſo heterogeneons, that it receives nothing 
{ of them. Thelike weconceive would bc if a Stick, or Root,or ſome ſuch thing were 
buried in Qumick-filver : allo Wax,and Honey, and Gums haye the ſame Operaiion, but in 
part oncly, | 
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Canon II, 

Here ts in every Tangible body a Spirit, covered and encompaſſed with the groſſer 

parts of the body, and from it all Conſumption and Diſſolution hath the begin- 
| ning. 
C- T he Explication. ; 
| NO Body known unto us here in the upper part of the Earth is without a Spirit, 
| either by Attenuation and Concottion trom' the heat of the Heavenly Bodies, or 
| by ſome other way : for the Concavities of Tannible things receive not Vacuum, but 
| either Air, or the proper Spirit of the thing. And this Sperie whereof we ſpeak is not 
'' {ome Firtue, Or Energie, or Af, or a Trifle, but plainly a Body, rare and inviſible ; 
| notwithſtanding circumſcribed by Place, Quantitative, Real. 'Neither again is that 


—— 


—  — 


Spirit Air, (no more than Wine is Water) but a body rarefied, of kin to Air, though 
; much different from it. Now the groficr parts of bodics (being dull things, and not 
' apt for motion) would laſt a long time ; butgthe Spirit is that which troubleth, and | 
| ſucketh, and undermineth them, and converteth the moiſture of the body, and what- 
| _—_ it isable to digeſt,into new Spirit ; and then as well the pre-exiſting Spirit of the 
body as that newly made flie away together by degrees. Thus is beſt ſeen by the Dz- 
minution of the.zcight in bodies dricd through Perfpiration : for neither all that which 
is ifſucd forth was Spirit when the body was ponderous, neither was it not Spirit when | 
it alued forth; 


, 


| C anon III. 
| * He Spirit iſſuing forth Drieth ; Detaincd and working within either Melteth, or Pu- 
trefieth, ar Vivifieth, 
Wy SW Es 3+ The en qungy - A. - 
Here are four Procecfles of the Spirit, to Arefattion, to Collkguarion , Putre- 
fattion, to Generation of bodies, roaſt is not the proper —_ of ar 
but of the grofſer parts after the Spirit iffued forth: for then they contra&t them- 
ſelves partly,,þy their a he of — partly - —_— of _ — ow 
ars/in all things which are arched by age, and in the drier fort © ics whi 
| oo paſſcd the fire, as Bricks, (, "eames Colliquation is the mere work of the 
Spirit : neither is it done but when they are excitcd by heat : fgr when the Spirits 
dilating. themſclves.,'. yet not getting forth., da anfinuate and diſperſe t ves 
] among the grofler parts, and fo make them ſoft and apt to run,«as-it is in Aﬀeraths and 
| wax : for Metalls and all tenacious things arc apt to inhibit the Spirit, that being 
EE K ; — NN. 
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excited it iſſueth not forth. Parrefation is a mixed work of the Spirits and of the 
oroſfer parts + for the Spirit ( which before reſtrained and bridled the parts of the 


and return to their Homogeneities, or (it you will) to their Elements ; that which was 
Spirit in it is congregated to it ſelf, whereby things putrefied begin to have an ill fa- 
vour : the Oily parts to themſelyes, whereby things putrefied have that ſlipperineſs 
and unRuoſity ; the ratry parts alſo to themſelves : the Dregs to themſelves : whence 
followeth that confuſion 1n bodies putrefied. But Generation or Vivification is a work 
alſo mixed of the Spirit and groſler parts, but in a far different manner : for the Spirit 
is totally detairied, bit it ſwelleth and moveth locally : and the grofſer parts are not 
diflolved, but follow the motion of the ſpirit, and are, as it were, blown out by it, 
and cxtruded into divers figures, from whence cometh that Gen:ration and Organiza- 
tion : and therefore YVivification 1s always done in a matter tenacious and clammy, and 
again, yielding and ſoft, that there may be both a detention of the ſpirit, and alſo a 
gcntle ceſſion of the parts, according as the ſpirit forms them. And this is {cen in the 
matter as well of all Vegetables as of living Creatures, whether they be engendrced of 
Putrefa&ion or of Sperm ; for in all theſe things there is manifeſtly ſeen a matter 


hard te break through, ecaſic to yield; 
Canon Iv. 


thing) being partly iſſued forth and partly infcebled, all things inthe body do diffolve | 


— 


N all living Creatates there ate two kinds of Spirits : Liveleſs Spirits, ſuch as are in bo- 
dies Inammate ; and a Vital Spirit ſwperadded. | 
The Explication. 
T was ſaid before, that to' procure long life the Body of man muſt be conſidered, 
firſt, as 4nanzmate, and not repaired by nouriſhment : ſecondly ,- as Animate, and 
repaired by nouriſhment: for the former conſideration gives Laws touching Conſump- 
tron, the latter touching Reparation. Therefore we muſt know that there are in hu- 
mane fleſh bones, Membranes, Organs : finally , inall the parts ſuch ſpirits diffuſed 
in the ſubſtance of them while they are alive, as there are in the ſame things (Fleſb, 
Bones, Mcmbranes, and the reſt ) ſeparated and dead : ſuchas alſo remain in a Car- 
kaſs : but the Yital Spirit, although it ruleth them, and hath ſome conſent with them, 
yet it is far differing from them, being integral, and ſabfiſting by it ſel Now there 
are two ſpecial diftcrences betwixt the Liveleſs Spirits and the Yital Spirirs, The one, | 
that the Lsveleſs Spirits are not continued to themſelyes , but are, as it were, cut off, 
and encompaſſed with a groſs body which intercepts them ; as Air is mixed with 
Snow or Froth : but the Y #tal Spirit is all continued toit ſclf by certain Conduit-pipes 
through which it paſſerh, and 1s not totally intercepted. And this Spirit is twofold 
alſo : the one branched, onely paſſing through ſmall pipes, and, as it were, ſtrings : 
the other hath a Cell alſo, ſo as it is not onely continued to it ſelf, bnt alſo cohgre- | 
ated in an hollow ſpace in reaſonablg good quantity, according to the Analogy of 


{ the body, and in that Cef is the fountain of the Rivulets which branch from thence. 


That Cell is chiefly in the Ventricles of the Brain, which in the ignobler ſort of crea- 
tures are butnarrow, inſomuch that the ſpirits in them ſeem ſcattered oyer their whole 


| 


| 


their parts move long after wa are cut aſſunder. Birds alſo leap a good while after 
their heads are pulled off, becauſe they have letle heads andlittle Cells, But the nobler 
ſort of creatures have thoſe Ventricles larger, and Man the largeſt of all. The other 
difference betwixt the Spirits is, that the Vital Spirit hath a kind of enkindling, and 

| is like a Wind or Breath compounded of Flame and Air, as the Juices of living 

' creatures have both Oil and Water. And this enkindling miniſtreth peculiar motions 

| and faculties : for the ſmoke which is inflamable, even before the flame conceived, is 

| hot,” thin and movable, and yet it is quite another thing after it is become flame ; 

but the enkindling of the vital ſpirits is by many degrees gentler thanthe ſofteſt flame, | 

as of Spirit of Wine, or otherwiſe; and befides, it is in great part mixed with an Aerial 

ſubſtance, that it ſhould be a « Myſtery or eMeracle, both of a Flammeons and eAere- 


08s Nature. 
5142 Canon V. } 
F He Natural Actions are proper to the ſeveral Parts, but it is the Vital Spirit rhat excites 


and ſharpens them. 
7 The 


þ 


body rather than Celled ; as may be ſeen in Serpents, Eels and Flies, whereof every of | 


at. 
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| The Explication, 
| He Ations or Funtlions which are in the leveral Afembers follow the nature of 
the Mcmbrrs themiclves, ( Attrattion, Retention, Diveſtion, Aſſumilation,Separation, 


Excretion, Perifiration, even Senſe it ſelf ) ascording to the propriety of the ſeveral 


[{ 
| Organs, ( the Stomach, Liver, Heart, Spleen, Gall, Brain, Eye, Ear, and the reſt :) 
| yet none of theſe Actions would ever have been atuated bur by the vigour and pre- 
| ſence of the Ya! iþurit and heat thereof : as one [ron would not have drawn another 
| won, unleſs it had been excited by the Load fone, nor an Epge would ever have brought 
forth a B:rd, unlcls the ſubltance of the Hex had been aCtuated by the treading of the | 
Cock. 
Canon VI. | 
Helivele's Spirits are zext Conſabſtantial to Air ; the vital Spitits approach more to the | 
ſubſtance of Flame, | 
| Te Explication, 
T He Explication of the precedent fourth (amen is alſo a declaration of this preſent 
Canon : but yet further, from hence it is that all fat and oily things continue | 
long in iheic Being ; For neither doth the 45 much pluck them , neither do they | 
much delire to joyn themiclves with 4#, As for that conceit it is altogether yain, | 
That Flame thould be Air ſet on fire, ſeeing Flame and Air are no lels heterozeneal | 


: 


than 0c! and -/ 414m But whereas it 1s faid in the Canon, that the wital ſpirit: approach | 


more to the i>ſtance of Flame ; it muſt be underſtood, that they do this more than | 
| 
| 
| 


"0 — 


the lveleſ7 (;115, not that they are more Flamy than Arry. 
Canon VIL 
Je Spirit $4rh 220 Delires ; one of multiplying it ſelf, the other of flying forth and 
concrecatiog it ſei; 21th the (onnaturals. 

! he Explication, | 
He Car 15 underſtood of the lrveleſs fparits ; for as for the ſecond Deſire , the | 
v;tat thirit doth molt of all abhor flying forth of the body, for it finds no Con- | 
natural hcre below to joyn withal : Perhaps it may ſometimes flie to the outward | 
arts vi the body, to meet that which it loveth; but the flying forth, as I ſaid, it ab- 
Cad But in the lveleſs ſpirits cach of theſe two Deſires holdeth, For to the for- 
mer this belongeth, £very ſpirit ſeated amongſt the groſſer parts dwelleth anhappily; and 
ther; when it finds not a {he unto it felt, it doth ſo much the more labour to cre- 
ate and make 2 like, as being in a great ſolitude, and endeayour earncſtly to mulciply it | 
ſelf, and to prey upon the volatile of the refer parts, that it may be encreaſed in quan- | 
tity. As for the ſecond Dejire of flying forth,and betaking it ſelf to the er, it is cer- | 
tain that alllight things ( which are cycr moyable) do willingly go unto their les near | 
ugto them, as a Drip of water is carried to a Drop, Tame to fp but much more | 
this is done inthe flying forth of ſprit into the «Ay ambient, becauſe it is not carried | 
to 3 particle like wato ir ſelf,bur alſo as unto the Globe of the Cannaturels, Mean-while | 

this is to be noted, That the gorng forth and flgbt of the ſpirit into air is a redoubled 
aQion, partly out of the appetite of the ſporit, party out of the appetite of the air; for 
the commer 4» is 4 needy ihing,andrecervetha things ſpecdily,as Spirits, Odowrs, teams, 


4 


Sounds, ard the like, 
Canon VIII. | 
OPirir detained, «f it have no poſſibility of begetting new ſpirits, itcnerateth the groſſer | 
arts. 
| The Explication. 


 Eneration of new Spirit is not accompliſhed but upon thoſe things which are in 
ſome degree near to fpirit, ſuchas are humid bodies. And therefore if the groſſer 
parts (amongit which the Spirit converſeth ) be in a remote degree; although the ſpirit 
| cannot convert them, yet ( as muchasitcan) it weakneth, and ſoftneth, and ſubduerh 
| them, that {ceing is cannot increaſe in quantity, yet it willdwell more ar large, and hiye 


F 
Fu ” —__ -” = 


among! good neighbours and friends, Now this Aphoriſes is moſt uſeful to our 
Pnd,beczulc ittendeth to the Intencration of the obſtinate parts by the detention of the 


| ſyirit. 


Canon IX. 
; (F He Inc: -+:1ion of the barder parts cometh to good effeft, when the Spirit neither fly- 
| _- ; 1+. 8 
| eth forih, wer begeiieth new Spirits 
; K 2 The ; 
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{ body ought to be for the obtaining of Long life, Now this is uſctul, whether the 


; The Explication. | 
His (anon ſolveth the knot and difficulty in the Operation of Intenerating by the 
Detention of the Spiriz: forif the Spirit not flying forth waſterh all within,there 
is nothing gotten to the 1nteneration of the parts in their ſubſiſtence, but rather they are 
diffolved and corrupted. Therefore together with the Detention the Spirits ought to | 
be cooled and reſtrained, that they may not be too aCtive, 
Canon X., 


Fae heat of the Spirit zo keep the body freſh and green, ought te be Robuſt, not 
Eager. 


T he Explication. 
AM this Canon pertaineth to the ſolving of the knot aforeſaid, but it is of a 
much larger extent, for it ſetteth down of what zemperament the beat in the 


#pirits be detained, or whether they be not. For howloever the hear of the Sperery 
muſt be ſuch, as it may rather turn it ſelf upon the hard parts than waſte the ſoft ; 
for the one Deficcateth, the other intenerateth. Beſides, the fame thing is available 
to the wellperfefting of 4ſimilation; for ſuch an heat doth excellently excite the f- 
culty of Aſſimilation, and withall doth excellently prepare the matter to be 4/imss- 
lated, Now the properties of this kind of feat ought to be theſe. Firſt, that it be 
ſlow, and heat not ſuddenly : Secondly, that it be not very zntenſe, but moderate : 
Thirdly, that it be equal, not incompeſed, namely, intending and remitting it ſelf : 
Fourthly, that if this heat mect any thing to reſiſt it, it be not eaſily ſuffocated or lan- 
guiſh. This operation is exceeding ſubcil,but ſecing it is one of the moſtuſcful,it is not 
to bedeſerted. Now in thoſe Remedies which we propounded to inveſt the ſpirits with 
a Robuit heat, or that which we call Operative, not Predatory, we have in ſome ſort ſatil- 


fied this matter, 


Canon XI. 
The Condenſing of the Spirits tn their Subſtance # available to Long life. 


T he Explication. 
TJ Hs Canon is ſubordinate to the next precedent : for the Spirit condenſed receiveth 
all thoſe four properties of heat whereof we ſpeak ; but the ways of Condenſing 
them are ſetdowa in the firſt of the Ten operations, | 
Canon XII. | 
T' He Spirit in great quantity haſtneth more to flying forth, and preyeth upon the body 


more, than in {mall quantity, 


T he Explication, | 
TJ Hs Canon-is clear of it ſelf, ſeeing mere — doth regularly increaſe virtue, 
Anditis tobe ſeen inflames, that the bigger they are, the ſtronger they break forth, 

and the more ſpeedily they conſume, And therefore over-great plenty or exuberance 
of the ſpirits is altogether hurtful to Long life ; neither need one wiſh a greater ſtore 
of ſpirits than what is ſufficient for the Fndion of life, and the office of a good Re. | 
| 


paration. 
Canon XIII. 
He Spirit equally diſperſed maketh leſs haſte to flie forth, and preyeth leſs upon the body, 
than unequally placed, 
The Explication, 
Ot onely abundance of ſpirits in reſpe& of the whole is hurtful to the Duration 
of things, bur alſo the ſame abundance unevenly placed is in like manner hurtful 
and therefore the more the ſpirit is ſhred and inſerted by ſmall portions, theleſs it prey- 
cth; for Diflolutionever beginneth at that part where the ſpirit is looſer. And theres 
fore both Exerciſe and Frications conduce much to long lite, for Agitationdoth fine- | 
lieſt diffuſe and commix things by ſmall portions. h 
| Canon XIV. 
He inordinate and ſubſultory motion of the ſpirits doth more haſten to going forth, and 
doth prey upon the body more, than the conſtant and equal. 
| The Explication. 
]N Inanimares this Caxon holds for certain ; for Inequality is the Mother of Diſlo- 


lution : butin Aximates (becauſe not onely the Conſumption is —— ut the 
epara- 


lh 


The Hiſtory of Life and Death. 


Reparation, and Reparation proceedeth by the Appetites of things, and Appetite is 


a. 


ſharpned by variety ) it holdeth nor rigorouſly ; bur itisſo tar forth to be received, that 


this variety be rather analternation or enterchange than a confulion, and as it were con- 


| ſtant in inconſtancy. 
| Canon XV. 
The Spirit in a Body of 4 ſolid compoſure is detained, though mnuillinoly, 
The Explication. T 


Denſity or Rarity : for the more rare the bodies be, the more do they ſuffer 
themſclyes to be thruſt into ſmall and narrow paſſages ; for warer will go into a paſſage 
which d»ſ# will not go into, and air which water will not go into, nay, flame and 
Spirit which air will nos go into. Notwithſtanding of this thing there are ſome 
bounds : for the þirit is not ſo much tranſported with the deſire of going forth, that 
it will ſuffer it ſelf to be too much diſcontinued, or be driven into over-ſtreight pores 
and paſſages; and therefore if the ſpirit be encompaſſed with an hard body, or clle 
with an #niyous and tenacious, ( which is not eaſily divided) it is plainly bound, and, 
as I may ſay, impriſoned, and layeth downthe appetite of going out ; wherefore we 
ſee that eMerallsand 5tones require a longtime for their ſpirit to go forth, unleſs cither 
the ſpirit be excited by the fire, or the grofler parts be diſſevercd with corroding and 
ſtrong waters. Thelike reaſon is there of zenacrous bodies, ſuch as are Gums, fave oncly 
that they are melted by a more gentle heat : and therefore the fſmices ” body hard, 
a cloſe and compatt 5kin, andthe like, (whichare procured bythe drineſs of the Aliment, 
and by Exerciſe, and by the coldneſs of the air ) are good for long life, becauſe they 
detain the ſpirit incloſe priſonthat itgoeth not forth, 


Canon XVT. 
| I1n Oily and Fat things the Spirit is detained willingly, thowgh they be not tenacious, 
The Explication. 
| T He ſpirit, if it be not irritated by the antipathy of the body encloſing it, nor fed by 
the oyer-much /keneſs of that body, nor ſollicited nor invited by the external body, 
it makes no great ſtir to get out : all which are wanting to 0sly bodies ; for they are 
neither ſo prefling upon the ſpirits as hard bodtes, nor ſo near as watry boaues, neither 
have they any good agreement with the air ambient. 
Canon XVIL 
FJ He ſpeedy flying forth of the Watry humor conſerves the Oily the longer #n hu 


being. 
T he Explicacion 


WE faid before that the Watry bumors, as being conſubſtantial to the ir, flie 
| forth ſooneſt ; the 04ly later, as having ſmall agreement with the 4ir. Now 
whereas theſe two hamors are in moſt bodies, it comes to paſs that the »atry doth in a 
ſort betray the 0s, for that iſſuing forthinſenſibly carrieth this together with it. ,There- 
fore there is nothing more furthereth the conſeryation of bodies than a gentle drying of 
them, which cauſeth the »atry bumony to expire, and inviteth not the Oily; for = 
the oily enjoycth the proper nature. And this tendeth not onely to the inhibiting of 
Putrefattion » ( though that allo followeth) but to the conſervation of Greenneſs. 
'Hence it is, that gentle Frications and moderate Exerciſes, cauſing rather Perſpiration than 
Sweating,conduce much to long life, 


Canon XVIIL F ; 
Air excluded conferreth to Long life, if other inconveniences be avoide 
| The Explication. | 
WE faid a little before , that the flymg forth of the Firit is a redoubled action, 
' VV” from the apperire of the ſpirit and of the air, and theretore if cither of theſe he 
taken our of the way , there is not a little gained. Notwithſtanding divers Izconve- 
niences follow hereupon , which how they may be preyented we haye ſhewed in the 


ſecond of our Operations. 


| : 


Canon XIX, ' 
. © Spirits inſerted into ax old Body might ſoon turn Nature's courle back 


= — 


| A Ll things do abhor a So/#tion of their Continuity, but yet in proportion to their | 


— 
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Pete. en ee oonoommory 


__ | to be nouriſhed, 


The Explication, 
He nature of the Spirits is as the uppermoſt wheel, which turneth about the other 
wheels in the body of man, and therefore in the Inrentzow of Long life, that ought 
to be firſt placed. Hereunto may be added, that there is an eaſter and more expedite 
| way to alter the ſþirets, than ro other Operations. Forthe Operation upon the Fries is 
two-fold: the one by Alimentrs,which is flow, and, as it were, about; the other, (and 
that two fold) which is ſudden, and goeth dire&ly to the ſpirits, namely, by Yapowrs, 
or by the Aﬀettions. 
| Canon XX. 
Juices of the Body hard and roſcid are good for Long life. 
The Explication. 
| THe reaſon i: plain, ſeeing we ſhewed before, that bardthings, and ofh or roſcid are 
hardly diſſipated : notwithſtanding there js difference, (as we alſo noted in the 
tenth operation ) That juice ſomewhat bardis irideed leſs diſipable, but thenit is withal 
leſs reparable ; therefore a Convenience is interlaeed with an /nconventence, and for this 
| cauſe no wonderful matter will be atchieved'by this. But roſcid juice will admit both 


| | @perations ; therefore this would be principally endeayoured. 


| Canon XXL 
L. Hatſoever # of thin parts to penetrate, and yet bath no Actimony to bite, begetteth 
Roſcid Juices. 
| The Explication. 


His Caros is more hard to praftiſe than to underſtand. For it is manifeſt, what- 
ſoeyer penetrateth well, bn yet with a fing or roorh, (as do all ſharp and ſour 
things ) it leaveth behind it whereſoeyecr it goeth ſome mark or print of drineſ; and 
| cleaving, ſo that it hardneth the jwrces, andchappeth the parrs : contrarily, whatſoever 
| things penetrate through their ehinneſt merely, as it were by ſtcalth, and by way of in- 
{inuation, withont violence, they bedew and water in their paſſage. Of which ſort we 
haye recounted many in the fourth and ſeyenth Operarions. 
| Canon XXII. 


| Afiimilation « beft dene when #f Local Motion 4 expended. 


The Explication. 
| His Canon we haye ſufficiently explained in our Diſcourſe upon the eighth Ope- 
YAHON. 
Canon XXIM. 


| Limentation from without, 4t leaſt ſome other way than by the Stomach, 5s wo#t pro- 


fitable for Long life, if 11 641 be done. | 
T he Explicarvon. 
E ſee that all things which are done by A\ #rrition, ask a long time, but thoſe which 
are done by embracing of the ike (as it is in Infuſions) require no long time. And 
therefore Alimentation from without would be of prineipal uſe, and ſo much the more, 
becauſe the Faculties of Concottion decay inoldage : ſo that if there could be ſame auxi- 


Canon XXIV. 


ſhould be Ftrengthned to call forth the Aliment, 
| T he Explication, 


it is one thing for the outward Aliment to be attratted inward, another for the = 


the weakneſs of the 5nward Concottions, though by diyers ways. 
Canon XXV. Ho fr 9s 
ACE ſudden Renovation of the Body is wrought either by the Spirit, or by Malaciſla- 
tions, 
The Explication. | 
Here are two things in the body, Spirits and Parts : to both theſe the way by Nu- 


the Aﬀedtions, and to the Parts by-« Malaciſſations. But this 1s diligently to be noted, 


that by nemeans we confound Alimentation from without with Aalaci[ation ; for.the 


intention of Malaciſſation is net to nouriſh the parts, but onely to make them ow fit 
anon 


ll 
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| 


liary N #tritions, by Bathings, Unitions, or elſe by Clyſters, theſe things in conjunRion | 
{ might do much, which (ſingle arc leſs available. 


| 


WY Here the ConcoGQtion i weak to thruſt forth the Aliment, there the Outwardeparts | 


Hat which is propounded in this Canes is not the ſame thing with the former; for | 


ward Aliment to be attratted ontward : yet herein they concur, that they both help. | 
| 


trition is long and about ; but it is a ſhort way to the Spirits by Vapowrs and by | 


B 
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Canon XXVT, 


M Akciſlation is wrought by Conſubſtantials , by liprinters , and by Cloſers 
up. 


| The Explication. 


thoſe things which have good agreement with them, open themſelves, and relax their 
| pores. Thirdly, [printers are Convoys, and infinuate into the parts the Conſubſtan- 

zials, and the mixture of gentle 4ſtringents deth ſomewhat reſtrain the PeriÞ5ration. Burt 
| then in the fourth place, follows that great Afrittion and Cloſure up of the body by 

pa 0 and then afterward by nwnition, until the Supple be turned into Solid, 
as We aid in the proper place. | 
Canon XxVII, 


alſo, 


The Explication. 


| E ſaid in the Preface to this Hiſtory, that the ray of Death was this ; That the } 


| Parts Reparable dicd in the fellow ſhip of the Parrs leſs Reparable : {o that in the 
| Reparation of theſe ſame leſs Reparable Parts all our forces would be employed. And 
| therefore being admoniſhed by eAriftotle's obſervation touching Plants, namely, That 
| the parting forth of new ſhoots and branches refreſheth the body of the Tree in the paſſage - 
we conceive the like reaſon might be, if the fleſh and bloxd in the body of man wer e 
often renewed , that thereby the boxes themſelves, and membranes, and other parts 
which in their own nature are {ef Reparable,' partly by the chearful paſſage of the 
juices, partly by that new cloathing of the young fleſh and blowd, might be watered and 
renewed. Canon XXVUIIL. | 
Efrigeration or Cooling of the body, which paſſeth ſome other ways than by the St6- 
mach, uſeful for Long life, | ' 
The £xplication. 
He reaſon isar hand: for ſecing a Refrigeration not temperate, but powerful, (cſpe- 
| cially of the b/oud) is above all things neceffaryto Long lite : this can by no means 
be effeed from within as much as is requiſite, without the deſtruction of the $ro- 


mach and Bowels. 
Canon XXiX. 


of Heat, u the greateſt obſtacle to Long hife. | 

The Explication. 
Almoſt all great works are deſtroyed by the 7 atwres of things [ntermixed; whenas 
that which helpcth in one reſpe&hurtcth in another: therefore men muſt proceed 


from hurtful, and the Remedies which retid to both. 


quireth Obſervation of Diets. 
The Explication. 


"Hoſe things which come by accident , as ſoon as the cauſes are removed ceaſc 
again ; but the continued courſe of nature, like a run River, requires a con- 
tinual rowing and failing againſt the ſtream : therefore we mu work regularly by Dt- 


4 F amiliar Diet, which is to be admitted into our daily repaſt, Burt the Ser Ders are 
on more potent, that is, 4 courſe of Medicines for a titne : for thoſe things which are | 


mo and more ſpeedily altering, than thoſe which may without danger be rc- 
| acjend h_ a continual te. Now in the Remedies ſet down in our Intentions you 


po "i F4 | 8. 
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He reaſon is manifeſt ,. for that Conſubſtantials do properly ſupple the body, 1m- 
printers do carry in, Cloſers up do retain and bridle the Periþiration, which is a 
motion oppoſite to Malaciſſation. And therefore (as we deſcribed in the ninth ope- 
ration) Malaciſſation cannot well be done at once, but in acourſeor order. Firſt, by 
excluding the Liquor by Thickners : for an outward and groſs Infuſion doth not well 
compatt the body : that which entreth muſt be ſubtil, and a kind of vapour. Second- 
ly, by Intenerating by the conſent of Conſubtantials : for bodics upon the touth of 


+ Requent Renovation of the Parts Repairable watereth ana reheweth the leſs Reparable 
| 


T Hat Intermixing or Intangling, that 4s well Conſumption «4 Reparation 472 the works 


| 


| 


| 


ets. Now Diets are oftwo kinds : Ser Ditts,whichare to be obſerved at certain times; | 


of ſo gu virtue that they are able to ru1n Nature back again, are, forthe moſt part, [ 


| 


63 


— 


herein by a ſound judgement, and a diſcreet practice. For ourpart, we baye done ſo | 
as far as the matter will bear, and our memory ſcrveth us , by ſeparating benign hears) | 
1 


Canon XXX. . EL þ 
Curing of Diſeaſes u effefted by Temporary Medicines ; but Lengthning of Lite re- || 
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{hall find onely. three Ser Diets, the Opjate Diet, the Diet Malaciſſant or Suppling, and 
[ the {ter Emaciant and Renewing, Butamonglt thoſe which we preſcribed for Familiar 
Diet, and to be uſed daily, the moſt efficacious are theſe that follow, which alle, came 
not far ſhort of the yertue of Ser Diets ; Nutre andthe ſubordinates to I ztre; the Re- 
{ ginrent 'of 'the 4ffeEio7 and Courſe of, our Life ; Refrigeratours which pals not by. the 
Stomach.; Drinks Roſeidating,or ingenaring Oily fnices ; beſprinkling of the bloud, with 
ſome firmer Matter,/ as Pearls, certain # oods, competent Unitians to, keep out the Air, 
and-to keep in the Spirits, Heaters from withour, duripg the Aſſimilation atter fleep ; 
avaiding of thoſethings which inflame the Spiriz, and pur it into an eager heat, ns Wine 
and Spriees ; laſtly, a. moderate, and ſeaſonable uſe of thoſe things which gndue the Spt- 
rits with a roþu#t Heat, as Saffron, roſes, Garlick, Elecampanegand compen'ia, Oprates. 


THe Living Spirit as, iniFantly extingwiſbeg if. it he deprived cither of Vi otien,ar.of Re: 
-''- frigeration,or of Aliment. SAS "hg 1s. 
| Fahy $Us. 5 > «.., |, The Explicarion,, | £54 | 
ſ Namely, theſe are thofe three which before we called the Porches of Death, and 
| they are the proper and immediatepaſſiqns.oh, the Spirit. For -all the 67gas of 
the' principal pares' Jerve. heteupta;; that:theſe three offices be performed ; and again, 
tall deſtruction of the organs which 'is deadly brings the matterto this point, that one or 


'they endiin theſe three, Now the whole Fabrick of; the Parrs is the Organ of the Spirit, 
as the. Spirst is the Organ of the Keaſanable Sol, which is Incorporeons and, D:pine. 


\ 
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| Lame #4 Momentany Subſtance, Air & Fixed ; the Living Spirit in Creatares b; of. 
> 14, Middle. dacare.!; 01S Eo os 3: - | Far Hl Jos w 
| |. The Explication. 

| |. Lion than is pertinent; to, the preſent. Lngui tion., Mean-while we muſt knoy 

this, that Flame is almoſt every moment generated and extinguyhed'; To that it1s'con- 
tinyed only byſucceſſion.; bur45r1s a fixed body, and is nor difſolved ; for though Air 
begets new Air out of watery moiſture, yer notwithſtanding the old Air ſtill remains $ 


De Ventis. © But Spirit 1s participary of both Natures, both of Flame and 44r, even as 
the nouriſhments thereo .are z .as-.-well Ol, which is homogenequs to Flame, as 
FFater, which is homogeneous to e Gr ; for the Spirit is not nouriſhed cither of 04h, 


with Flame, nor Oil with water , yet in'a mix'd-body they agree well enoug s 

| the Flame his noble and potent motions and aQtivizies. , de HE ROP r. the Duration 

of Spirit is a mixed thing, being Rithes ſo, momentary as that of Flame, not fo fixtd as 
. by Contraties and Encmis c 

: conditions and nec: ties. Naw: the, 

of the ſmall Arteries which are_in-. 

by a peculiar manner, of which ye. 


that-Flawe it ſelf is extinguiſhed,by accident, 
pgs 3vbut: $p5456. 35: not fybjcct xo.the hk, 

pra is repgined From) tie ively aud florid, blou 

hot now. ENDL SW 7 « © Ws } 


into the Brain; but this Reparation. is: 
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'more of theſe three fail. Therefore all other things are the divers ways.to Death, "bur | 
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[| F'His marcer ſtands in need, horh of am higher Jogagation and of 5 longer E# TY 
| | ow 


whence cometh that Super- oneration.of.the Air.whercof we have ſpoken in the Title } . 


alone, or of »atry alone, but of both together ; and though Ar doth not agree Kel | 
with * Ms | 
| the Spirls bath: from the 4x his-calie and delicate, imprefiions pd yicldn 5, and from, | 
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